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FORTUNES  MADE  IN  BUSINESS. 
No.  XXX. 

PLATT  BROTHERS  k  CO.  LIMIT BD,  OF  OLDHAM. 

BOM    a  remote  past  there  has  descended  to  us  a  quaint 
ballad,  the  leading  sentiment  of  which  is  expressed  in  the 
words, 

"  Of  o'  sorto  o'  places. 
An'  o*  sorts  o*  facets 
It's  Ovrdham,  brave  Owdham,  for  me." 

This  love  of  place  has  always  been  a  strong  feature  of  Oldham 
life,  and  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  building  up  of  the  town's 
prosperity.  The  people  of  Oldham  are  firmly  convinced  that  no 
other  spot  in  the  wide  world  contains  so  many  of  the  true 
elements  of  greatness  as  their  own  borough,  and,  within  certain 
limits,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  are  not  without  warrant  for  * 
that  opinion.  Oldham  has  the  largest  number  of  limited  liability 
companies  of  any  manufacturing  town  in  the  Kingdom  ;  Oldham 
possesses  the  wealthiest  working-class  population  in  the  world; 
Oldham  owns  the  most  extensive  machine  works  that  have  ever 
been  established  anywhere.  These  are  facts  which  Oldham  justly 
prides  itself  upon,  and  thus  the  refrain  gets  handed  on,  and 
**  Owdham,  brave  Owdham,  for  me  "  continues  to  be  said  and  sung 
from  generation  to  generation,  and,  great  as  the  town's  past  has 
been,  it  looks  forward  with  eager  confidence  to  a  future  that  shall 
be  still  greater.  In  Oldham,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
place,  you  see  evidence  of  a  reciprocal  faith  and  trust ;  the 
immense  army  of  workers  which  constitute  its  population  believe 
in  each  other,  help  each  other,  co-operate  with  each  other ;  the 
interests  of  employers  and  employed  are  acknowledged  to  be 
identical ;  thus,  from  year  to  year,  the  town  goes  on  extending 
its  industrial  borders,  increasing  its  material  prosperity,  and 
improving  its  intellectual  life.  True,  it  feels  the  ebbs  and  flows 
that  mark  the  course  of  trade,  in  the  textile  branches,  but,  in 
spite  of  all  fluctuations,  its  general  record  is  one  of  steady 
success. 

Oldham  has  been  fortunate  in  having  attracted  to  itself  during 
the  early  years  of  the  steam  machinery  era  several  men  of 
indomitable  energy  and  foresight — men  who  were  able  to  see  the 
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vast  opportunities  for  development  which  this  new  power 
presented — men  who,  with  strong  inventive  gifts  of  their  own, 
could  keep  well  abreast  of  the  time  in  mechanical  improvements, 
and  who  ultimately  obtained  for  their  eflForts  that  full  recognition 
of  success  which  can  only  be  bestowed  when  a  very  foremost 
position  has  been  reached.  Such  efforts  have  been  those  which 
have  resulted  in  placing  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Piatt  Brothers  &  Co., 
of  Oldham,  as  the  first  in  the  world  in  the  magnitude  of  their 
operations  in  the  production  of  machinery.  This  firm  have  set 
their  mark  upon  Oldham  in  such  strong  lines  that  the  stranger 
within  its  gates  cannot  fail  to  observe  and  be  impressed  by  the 
fact.  Above  all  the  dinginess  of  the  brick  streets,  the  loftiness 
of  the  brick  factories,  the  canopy  of  gloom  created  by  the  smoke, 
and  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  vehicular  traffic,  the  evidences  of 
the  business  activity  of  this  firm  are  made  manifest.  On  one 
side  of  the  town  they  have  an  establishment  at  which  6,000 
hands  are  employed  ;  on  the  other  they  have  a  concern  at  which 
about  3,000  are  engaged ;  the  various  works,  exclusive  of  their 
collieries,  covering  an  aggregate  area  of  55  acres,  and  the  firm 
have  possession  of  26^  acres  of  land  adjacent  for  further  ex- 
tensions, some  of  which  are  now  in  progress.  In  the  comings 
and  goings  between  these  two  ^gigantic  industrial  hives — in  the 
daily  sending  forth  of  machinery  from  them  to  one  part  of  the 
world  and  another — and  in  the  clangour,  and  fire,  and  smoke 
which  they  give  forth  from  mom  to  night — the  testimony  of 
their  power  is  never  absent. 

It  shall  be  our  pleasing  task  to  trace  how  this  greatness  had  its 
origin;  how,  step  by  step,  it  grew  to  its  present  proportions; 
whose  brains  and  hands  have  promoted  its  success  ;  and  what  the 
picture  is  that  it  now  unfolds  upon  the  Oldham  landscape. 

The  founder  of  the  firm  was  Air.  Henry  Piatt,  who  prior  to  the 
year  1821  was  a  machine  maker  in  a  humble  way  of  business  at 
Saddleworth.  Prompted  by  a  desire  to  extend  his  field  of  opera- 
tions, he,  in  1821,  remove4  to  Oldham,  and  there  began  to  make 
machinery  for  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  first  order  executed 
by  him  being  the  construction  of  a  carding  engine  for  Mr. 
Samuel  RadcliflFe,  the  originator  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Samuel 
RadcliflFe  &  Sons.  While  at  Saddleworth  Mr.  Piatt  had  concerned 
himself  only  with  the  making  of  woollen  machinery,  but  at  Old- 
ham he  found  himself  in  the  very  heart  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
and,  with  hopes  equal  to  his  ambition,  he  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  the  advantages  of  his  new  position.  After  his  first  cotton 
carding  engine  had  been  completed,  he  took  a  small  workshop  at 
Femey  Bank,  where  he  employed  five  or  six  men,  and  succeeded 
in  establishing  himself  so  well  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
introduce  further  capital  into  the  concern,  and  this  he  did,  by  en- 
tering into  partnership  with  Mr.  Elijah  Hibbert,  a  prominent 
engineer  in  the  town,  and  the  firm  then  took  the  title  of 
Messrs.  Hibbert  &  Piatt.  Success  attended  their  conjoint  enter- 
prise, and  as  their  operations  increased  they  moved  to  larger 
premises,  settling  down,  after  several  such  removals,  in  the  Hart- 
ford Mill,  the  site  of  the  present  old  works,  which  were  afterwards 
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built  by  them.  From  1822  to  1837  the  firm  of  Hibbert  &  Piatt 
remained  the  same,  but  in  the  last-named  year  Mr.  Piatt's  two 
sons,  Joseph  and  John,  were  taken  into  partnership.  The  firm 
was  now,  *'  Hibbert,  Piatt,  &  Sons."  So  it  continued  until  1842, 
when  the  founder  of  the  firm  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  leaving  his 
two  sons,  Joseph  and  John,  and  Mr.  Hibbert,  to  carry  forward  the 
good  work  which  he  had  started.  Mr.  Joseph  Piatt  fell  into  deli- 
cate health  after  his  father's  death,  but  lingered  on  until  the  16th 
of  March  1845,  when  he  died  of  consimiption  at  Ventnor,  at  the 
early  age  of  30.  Another  of  Mr.  Henry  Piatt's  sons,  Mr.  James 
Piatt,  attained  his  majority  about  this  time,  and  became  a  partner, 
the  firm  being  now  composed  of  Mr.  Hibbert,  Mr.  John  Piatt,  and 
Mr.  James  Piatt.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1846,  Mr.  Hibbert  died, 
and  the  surviving  partners  carried  the  business  on  with  ever- 
increasing  success  under  the  old  style  of  Messrs.  Hibbert,  Piatt, 
&  Sons.  Mr.  Hibbert's  interest  in  the  concern  was  committed  to 
the  charge  of  his  executors  until  1854,  when,  according  to  the 
terms  of  his  will,  his  trustees  disposed  of  his  share  to  Messrs. 
John  and  James  Piatt.  At  this  juncture  it  w^s  considered  expe- 
dient, in  consequence  of  the  great  growth  of  the  business,  to 
enlarge  the  partnership,  and  with  this  view  Mr.  William  Frederick 
Palmer,  the  cashier,  and  Messrs.  William  Richardson  and  Mr. 
Edmund  Hartley,  the  two  managers,  were  admitted  as  partners. 
The  style  of  the  firm  was  now  altered  to  Piatt  Brothers  &  Co. 
Mr.  James  Piatt  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the 
concern,  and  also  devoted  much  time  to  public  aflFairs.  For 
several  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Oldham  Town  Council,  and 
was  the  originator  and  most  active  promoter  of  the  scheme  for 
the  purchase  by  the  Corporation  of  the  property  of  the  Oldham 
Gas  and  Water  Works  Company,  which  was  completed  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  and  has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  town  and  district.  He  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Oldham  along  with  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Cobbett  at  the  general  election 
in  1857 ;  but  his  promising  career  was  unfortunately  cut  short  on 
the  27th  of  August  in  the  same  year,  when  he  was  accidentally 
shot  on  the  Saddleworth  Moors  wWle  out  shooting  with  a  party  of 
friends.  In  1B64  Mr.  Eli  Spencer  was  taken  into  the  firm ;  and  on 
the  1st  January  1868  the  proprietary  was  reconstituted  as  a  limited 
liability  company,  in  order  to  give  a  number  of  the  heads  of 
departments,  as  well  as  some  of  the  principal  agents  of  the  firm  at 
home  and  abroad,  a  direct  interest  in  their  extensive  operations. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  the  afiTairs  of  the  company'  have  been 
managed  by  a  directorate,  which  is  a  thoroughly  representative 
one,  each  director  having  had  practical  managerial  experience  of 
one  or  other  of  the  departments  into  which  this  great  concern  is 
divided.  Mr.  John  Piatt  was  the  chairman  of  the  company,  and 
retained  in  his  own  hands  the  principal  portion  of  its  interests, 
down  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1872,  and  when  that  widely- 
lamented  event  occurred,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  chairman- 
ship by  the  gentleman  who  now  holds  that  important  position, 
Mr.  S.  R.  Piatt,  his  second  son. 

Having  thus  briefly    outlined  the  managerial  history  of  this 
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eminent  firm,  from  its  humble  but  hopeful  beginning  in  1821, 
down  to  the  present  date,  embracing  a  period  of  sixty-four  years 
of  unexampled  industrial  activity — a  period  which  has  produced 
more  inventions  of  machinery  than  all  previous  time — ^a  period 
which  has  multiplied  a  hundredfold  the  productive  power  of 
England's  looms  and  spindles — it  will  be  an  interesting  task  for  us 
to  speak  more  in  detail  of  the  life-work  of  some  of  the  more 
prominent  members  of  this  famous  firm. 

Mr.  John  Piatt,  who  for  so  long  a  term  held  the  chief  position 
in  the  firm  of  Piatt  Brothers  &  Co.,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1817,  being  one  of  a  family  of  nine  children,  four  of  whom 
were  boys  and  five  girls,  John  being  the  second  son.  John  Piatt 
was  only  four  years  of  age  when  his  father  removed  from  Saddle- 
worth  to  Oldham,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  business,  which 
has  since  swelled  to  such  enormous  proportions.  The  demands  of 
an  ever  growing  business,  as  well  as  the  want  of  adequate  educa- 
tional facilities,  prevented  Mr.  John  Piatt  from  receiving  that  scho- 
lastic training,  for  which  his  great  natural  abilities  so  admirably 
qualified  him  for  taking  advantage  had  there  been  the  opportunity. 
The  sound  rudiments  of  an  English  education  were,  however, 
acquired  by  him  in  his  boyhood  at  local  schools,  and  he  completed 
his  school-life  at  an  educational  establishment  at  Dunham  JVIassey. 
But,  like  all  other  men  who  have  set  their  mark  upon  the  world, 
•education  with  him  was  a  never-ending  process,  and  he  submitted 
himself  to  a  self-culture  far  more  important  and  efiectual  than  any 
mere  school  training.  His  mind  was  early  engrossed  by  those 
branches  of  mechanical  and  scientific  knowledge  which  were  neces- 
.  sary  in  the  business  he  had  to  pursue,  and  in  this  direction,  his 
attainments  were  of  a  surpassing  order — solid,  sure,  and  practical. 
He  did  not,  however,  confine  his  energies  within  the  limits  of 
business,  but,  apart  from  those  technical  and  commercial  matters 
which  had  the  first  claim  upon  him,  his  strong  natural  capacity, 
combined  with  rare  courage  and  determination,  caused  him  to 
explore  for  himself  that  wider  field  of  human  knowledge  which 
was  concerned  with  the  manifold  problems  of  existence,  and  social 
and  political  progress.  He  entered  into  political  life  almost  before 
he  had  touched  the  period  of  manhood.  He  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  an  agitation  destined  to  work  amazing  changes  and 
reforms  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  England.  When 
Lancashire  was  called  to  do  battle  in  opposition  to  t^e  Com  Laws 
by  Gibson,  Cobden,  Bright  and  Fox,  Mr.  John  Piatt  was  not  slow 
to  respond,  but  joined  their  standard,  and  proved  one  of  their 
most  active  lieutenants.  Having  once  mastered  the  question,  and 
^thought  it  out  for  himself — having  by  reading  and  reflection 
brought  his  mind  to  their  way  of  thinking — he  threw  himself  into 
the  struggle  with  all  the  ardour  of  his  strong  nature,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  to  be  found  occupying  a 
post  of  prominence  in  all  our  political  and  social  struggles,  his 
cause  the  cause  of  freedom  and  progress. 

In  those  days,  as  in  these,  political  strife  was  imported  into 
social  and  religious  questions,  and  matters  of  municipal  govem- 

Tient  were  made  the  special  subject  of  fierce  party  contention.    In 
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1847  an  agitation  was  got  up  for  the  incorporation  of  Oldham,  the 
Liberals,  with  whom  was  Mr.  John  Piatt,  ranging  themselves  on 
the  side  of  those  who  desired  the  incorporation,  and  the  opposite 
political  party  doing  their  utmost  to  hinder  the  charter  from  being 
granted.  How  persistently,  and  with  what  tact  and  ability,  Mr. 
John  Piatt  championed  the  cause  of  the  "incorporators"  is  a 
matter  of  local  history  of  which  the  people  of  Oldham  are  justly 
proud,  for  eventually,  in  1849,  the  battle  which  had  been  so 
sturdily  fought,  was  won,  and  the  charter  of  incorporation  was 
granted.  At  the  ensuing  election  of  municipal  representatives, 
every  ward  in  the  newly-made  borough  was  contested,  Mr.  John 
Piatt  being  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  St.  James's  Ward.  He 
was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  At  the  November  elections 
of  the  same  year,  his  brother,  Mr.  James  Piatt,  was  returned  for 
the  Wemeth  Ward.  How  bitterly  they  fought  their  municipal 
battles  in  those  days  is  shewn  by  the  following  little  story : — The 
contest  was  so  close  in  the  Wemeth  Ward  that  one  unfortunate 
burgess  was  seized  by  six  men  belonging  to  each  side,  and  so 
pulled  and  knocked  about  in  the  struggle  that  his  coat  was  liter- 
ally torn  from  his  back.  When  the  bewildered  elector  entered 
the  polling  booth  he  declared  he  would  only  vote  for  that  side 
which  undertook  to  provide  him  with  a  new  garment  to  replace 
the  one  destroyed.  It  is  not  recorded  which  side  accepted  the 
condition.     All  that  is  known  is  that  he  voted. 

Mr.  John  Piatt  continued  to  fulfil  his  duties  in  the  Oldham 
Town  Council  as  the  representative  of  the  St.  James's  Ward  down 
to  the  9th  of  November  1854,  when  he  was  elected  Mayor.  The 
gentleman  who  seconded  his  nomination  on  that  occasion  said 
that  **  from  Mr.  Piatt's  position  in  society,  the  large  amount  of 
property  he  possessed  in  the  borough,  the  large  number  of  hands 
he  employed,  and  the  persevering  endeavours  which  he  had  made 
to  elevate  the  town  of  Oldham,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the 
working-classes,  he  considered  him  well  entitled  to  the  hiehest 
honour  that  they  could  confer  upon  him."  When  Mr.  Piatt's 
term  of  office  expired,  in  November,  1855,  he  was  elected  a  second 
time,  being  the  first  Mayor  of  Oldham  upon  whom  that  mark  of 
confidence  had  been  bestowed.  One  of  the  leading  events  of  his 
first  year  of  office  was  the  obtaining  of  parliamentary  sanction  to 
an  important  scheme  for  giving  Oldham  an  adequate  water 
supply.  In  his  evidence,  given,  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  that  occasion,  he  stated  that  in  1837, 
when  he  first  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hibbert, 
Piatt  &  Sons,  they  had  only  400  workmen,  but  at  that  time 
(18/>5)  they  had  on  an  average  2,500  men  employed.  The  scheme 
was  sanctioned  in  its  integrity.  For  a  third  time  Mr.  Piatt 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Oldham  in  1861. 

In  other  public  work  Mr.  John  Piatt  was  no  less  zealous.  He 
was  constantly  alive  to  the  importance  of  railway  accommodation 
for  Oldham.  The  great  district  scheme  which  was  devised  in 
1846  had  his  warmest  support.  The  Act  for  it  was  obtained,  but, 
from  various  causes,  principally  the  want  of  funds,  the  lines  were 
never  commenced.     The  Greenfield  branch  was,  however,  forced 
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on,  Mr.Platt  being  one  of  the  four  gentlemen  who  compelled  the 
London  and  Nortn  Western  Railway  Company  to  construct  it  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  previously  obtained.  Since 
then,  the  Oldham,  Ashton  and  Guide  Bridge  Railway  line,  which 
again  owes  its  existence  to  the  energy,  public  spirit,  and  fore- 
sight of  Mr.  Piatt,  has  been  constructed,  as  well  as  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  line  from  Mumps  to 
Rochdale  and  Royton.  In  all  these  plans  for  opening  up  Oldham 
to  other  parts  of  the  world,  Mr.  Piatt  ever  took  a  leading  part. 
He  was  also  for  many  years  a  director  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company. 

The  cause  of  education  always  found  in  Mr.  John  Piatt  a 
zealous  and  intelligent  worker,  and  a  most  liberal  benefactor. 
The  Oldham  Lyceum,  which  partakes  of  the  character  of  a 
Mechanics'  Institution,  but  is  perhaps  of  more  comprehensive 
scope,  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  Mr.  John  Piatt  and  his 
brother  James,  In  1847  Mr.  John  Piatt  was  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Lyceum,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  scheme 
for  obtaining  a  more  commodious  building  in  which  to  carry  on 
the  operations  of  the  institution.  The  brothers  subscribed 
handsomely  to  the  building  fund,  and  the  new  Lyceum  was 
opened  on  the  25th  September,  1856.  In  1859  he  gave  £500 
towards  clearing  off  the  debt  from  the  institution,  and  offered 
annual  sums  as  prizes  to  be  competed  for  by  students.  In  1863 
he  proposed  to  the  directors  of  the  Lyceum  that  if  they  would 
provide  a  suitable  building  for  the  purpose  of  a  School  of  Art,  he 
would  pay  any  cost  in  excess  of  receipts  for  carrying  on  such  a 
school,  and  in  1864  he  presented  the  Lyceum  with  the  noble  School 
of  Science  and  Art  buildings  which  adjoin  the  original  structure  in 
Union  Street,  the  cost  of  which  was  upwards  of  £2,000.  The  firm 
of  Piatt  Brothers  also  presented  all  the  models  and  casts  for  the 
use  of  students  of  that  institution.  In  1865  Mr.  John  Piatt  was 
elected  president  of  the  Lyceupi,  and  in  1867  he  presented  to  its 
library  a  number  of  valuable  scientific  works,  intended  for 
reference.  Mr.  Piatt  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  scheme  for 
extending  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  the  firm  contributing 
£500  to  the  extension,  as  well  as  £500  towards  the  founding  of  a 
professional  chair  of  engineering  there.  In  the  establishment  of 
news  and  reading  rooms  in  connection  with  the  works;  in 
promoting  the  Wemeth  Mechanics'  Institution,  towards  which  he 
contributed  £500,  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways,  Mr.  Piatt  showed 
how  much  he  had  at  heart  the  education  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Gladstone  inaugurated  the  new  Wemeth  Mechanics' Institution 
building  in  1867.  Since  then  the  firm  have  benefited  the 
undertaking  in  various  ways.  They  have  given  an  annual 
donation  of  £100,  besides  paying  the  fees  of  all  the  scholars  from 
the  works,  which  average  between  £300  and  £400  a  year.  They 
likewise  pay  the  fees  for  all  their  scholars  attending  the  Roman 
Catholic  schools  of  St.  Marie  and  St.  Patrick,  Oldham.  It  should 
be  mentioned  also  that  Messrs.  John  and  James  Piatt  gaVe  the  land 
for  the  site  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Wemeth,  and  when  the 
.building  was  completed  in  1856,  and  it  was  found  that  the  dofia- 
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tions  fell  short  by  £1,900  of  the  cost  of  the  erection,  they 
generously  made  up  the  deficiency.  Mr.  John  Piatt  afterwards 
kept  the  edifice  in  repair,  and  expended  more  than  £1,000 
additional  in  altering  and  improving  the  church.  In  all  the 
charitable  institutions  in  the  town  he  evinced  the  most  lively 
interest,  and  constantly  assisted  them  by  his  benefactions,  a 
gift  of  £500  to  the  Oldham  Infirmary  being  one  of  the  latest  of 
his  public  donations  prior  to  his  death. 

As  has   already  been    mentioned,  Mr.   John   Piatt  was   from 
early  manhood    an   earnest    politician,    his    sympathies    being 
always   with   the  more    advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  party. 
For  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  before  the  public 
as   a   politician,  first  coming   into  prominence  at  the  time  of 
the  Oldham  election  of   1847,  when  there  was  a  severe  contest 
in  the  borough.    Mi*.   John   Fielden,   of  Todmorden,  who  had 
up  to  that  time  commanded  the  support  of  the  Oldham  Radicals, 
had   determined  to  force  Mr.  J.  M.  Cobbett  into  the  position 
of  his  colleague,  and,  as  the  latter  was  held  to  be  unsound  on 
many  points,  the  Liberal  party  declined  to  accept  Mr.  Fielden's 
dictation  in  the  matter  and  brought  out  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  Tories 
brought  out  Mr.  Duncuft.  The  struggle  was  a  fierce  one,  and  excited 
the  strongest  party  feeling.     Mr.  Jonn  Piatt  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  Radical  Committee,  and  there   is   no  doubt  his  intelligent 
advocacy  and  admirable  tact  contributed  in  a  large  degree  to 
the  success  which  his  party  achieved  on  that  occasion.    When 
the  numbers  were  declared  at  the  close  of  the    poll  the  votes 
recorded   were — for  Fox   725,  Duncuft   694,   Cobbett  624,  and 
Fielden  612.     From  that  time  down  to  the  year  1857  Mr.  John 
Piatt  retained  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Oldham  Liberals, 
and  did  much  useful  political  work  while  acting  in  that  capacity. 
He  WHS  often  solicited  to  allow  himself  to  be  nominated  a  can- 
didate for  parliamentary  honours,  but  until  1865  he  declined  to 
come   forward.   In  that  year,   however,   the  pressure  that   was 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  was  too  strong  for  him  to  resist,  so 
he   came  out  along  with  Mr.  Hibbert,  and  was  returned  with 
that  gentleman,  the  numbers  being — Hibbert  1,105,  Piatt  1,076, 
Cobbett  898,  Spinks  846.     At  the  general  election  of  1868  the 
same  four  candidates  stood  a  contest,  with  the  result  that  Mr, 
Hibbert  and  Mr.  Piatt  were  again    returned.     Mr.  Piatt   con- 
tinued to  represent  Oldham  in  Parliament  down  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  always  commanded  the   confidence  and  respect 
of  his  constituents ;    even  those  who  were  opposed   to  him   in 
political  thought  could  not  but  allow  that  in  all  public  matters 
he    brought  to  bear  an   enlightened  perception   and  a   strong 
sense  of  justice  and  right.    No  one  had  a  word  to  say  in  dis- 
paragement of  him,  for    he  was  so  honest  and   sincere  in  his 
political  action,  and  so  firm  and  unfiinching  in  his  convictions, 
that  his  opponents  could  not  withhold  their  admiration  of  his 
straightforwardness.     He  did  not  claim  to  be  an  orator ;  indeed, 
he  did  not  do  his  natural  power  of   speech  justice,  being  at  all 
times  reluctant  to  address  an  audience ;  but  on  the  few  occasions 
when  he  was  i>rompted  to  throw  off  his  reserve  and  was  prevailed 
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npon   to  express  himself   upon  questions  which  were  agitating 
the  public  mind,  he  spoke  with  an  ability  and  an  earnestness 
which    secured    him    respectful    attention.      In  the   House    of 
Commons  he  seldom  made  any  lengthy   speech,  but  in   com- 
mittee work  his  extensive  knowledge  of  industrial  matters  was 
of  great  service.     When  at  home  in  Oldham,  amongst  his  own 
townsmen,  feeling    the  encouraging    influence  of  their   genia) 
approbation,  he  frequently  grew  eloquent  while  on  the  plat- 
form, and  expressed  his  views  and  opinions  with  a  facility  which 
elicited  general  admiration.     The  last  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Piatt  to  his  constituents  was  on  the  31st  of  January,  1872,  when 
he  spoke  upon  the  labour  question  at  some  length,  his  address 
showing  a  complete  mastery  of  the  subject  and  a  deep  desire 
to  look  from  the  workers'  standpoint  as  well  as  from  that  of  the 
capitalist.     He  urged  his  hearers  never  to  forget,  above  all,  that 
England  had  a  magnificent  industry  to  uphold,  and  that  it  was 
our  first  duty  to  see  that  that  did  not  suflFer.     The  nine  hours 
movement  had  then,  as  far  as  regarded  engineers  and  machinists, 
become  an  accomplished  fact.     It  had  begun  in  a  very  small 
way  at  Newcastle,  and  from  there  had  rapidly  extended  all  over 
the   country.      The    rapidity  with   which    the    movement    had 
spread  showed  to  him  that  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  nine  hours  limit 
could  be   safely  conceded.      Such    questions   must    always    be 
settled  to  a  great  extent  by  mutual  agreement.    It  was  neither 
good  for  the  operative  nor  good  for  the  employer  that  when  a 
demand  was  made  it  should  be  immediately  accepted  or  rejected. 
It  wanted  to  be  looked  at  all  round,  for  it  was  quite  possible 
that  in  acceding  to  the  demands  the  industry  we  had  worked 
so  hard  to  get  might  be  imperilled,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  not  advisable  for  the  masters  to  completely  and  at  once 
resist  any  demand  that  might  be  pressed  upon  them;   it  was 
due  to  the  employed  that  the  question  should  be  fully  and  care- 
fully examined,  and  if  the  masters  should  be  of  opinion  that 
they  were  being  asked  to  do  something  unreasonable,  then  both 
sides  ou:yht  to  meet  together  and  settle  the  matter  by  fair  argu- 
ment.    He   recognised  the  strength  and  importance  of  trades 
unions,  and  felt  that  when  once  a  workman  had  joined  one  of 
these  associations  he  could  not  afterwards  act  individually.     It 
was  no  matter  how  well  a  person  might  be  treated  by  any  master 
or  employer,  or  however  good  the  system  might  be  in  his  work- 
shop, if  an  order  went  forth  from  the  trades  union  he  was  bound 
to  obey,  and  for  obeying  the  orders  of  his  society  he  received, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  the  whole  protection  of  his  fellow  members. 
It  was  almost  impossible  for  any  single  employer  of  labour  to 
resist  a  combination  existing  amongst  his  workmen,  and  he  did 
not  see  any  objection,  nor  had  he  ever  seen  any  objection,  to  a 
body  of   employers  meeting  a  body  of   the  representatives   of 
working  men,  and  when  any  demand  was  made,  either  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  that  it  should  be  fairly  discussed  across  the 
table,  and  the  arguments  on  both  sides  listened  to.     Then,  if  the 
masters  vere  able  to  prove  that  to  grant  the  demand  of  their  work- 
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people  would  be  to  jeopardise  our  commercial  supremacy,  he  was 
quite  sure  the  reasonableness  of  the  employed  would  at  once  cause 
them  to  give  way.  He  thought  that  employers  and  employed 
should  never  be  placed  in  antagonism  to  each  other.  They  were 
both  anxious  to  preserve  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  he 
was  quite  willing,  for  his  part,  that  the  workmen  should  have 
their  fair  share  of  the  profits  of  that  industry.  He  thought,  too, 
that  there  was  a  means  other  than  that  of  trades  unionism  by 
which  that  might  be  brought  about.  They  had  a  system  in 
existence  in  that  town,  he  reminded  them,  which  was  spreading 
rapidly  throughout  England,  and  that  was  the  system  of  co- 
operation. He  had  always  been  one  of  the  strongest  advocates 
of  that  system,  and  he  could  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  antagonism  between  trades 
unionism  and  co-operation,  Still,  there  were  lessons  to  be 
gathered  from  each,  and  it  was  for  them  to  put  into  practical 
application  the  highest  principles  of  right  and  justice  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  prosperity.  He 
advised  both  masters  and  men  to  do  all  they  could,  consistently 
with  what  was  due  to  each  other,  to  uphold  the  trade  of  that 
district,  because  by  that  alone  did  their  prosperity  exist,  and  by 
that  alone  could  they  continue  to  be  a  great  and  flourishing 
community. 

It  was  in  such  speeches  as  these,  in  which  his  strong  love  of 
right  was  made  so  manifest,  that  Mr.  John  Piatt  gained  so  power- 
ful a  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people.  Only  the  year 
previous  to  his  death  (1871)  an  address  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  working  classes  of  Oldham,  the  occasion  being  celebrated  by 
a  popular  demonstration  in  which  the  greatest  enthusiasm  was 
displayed.  The  address  contained  over  8,000  signatures,  and  the 
presentation  was  made  in  the  Oldham  Co-operative  Hall.  The 
following  extract  from  the  address  may  be  regarded  as  succinctly 
expressing  the  claims  of  Mr.  Piatt  to  some  signal  recognition  at 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  Oldham  : — "  We  cannot  look  upon  the 
noble  iuRtitutions  in  this  town  which  you  have  either  been  the 
means  of  establishing,  or  to  whose  development  and  completion 
you  have  largely  contributed,  without  feeling  how  much  the 
earnest  friends  of  popular  education  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
generous  and  sympathetic  responses  to  all  applications  for  aid  to 
educational  schemes  ;  no  matter  by  whom  initiated  and  irrespec- 
tive of  either  sect  or  party ;  by  these  things  you  have  shown  to 
us  the  true  catholicity  of  your  mind,  and  the  universal  charity  of 
your  heart.  •  •  •  We  attach  no  little  importance  to  th^ 
many  material  advantages  which  the  people  of  Oldham  and  its 
neighbourhood  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  have  derived  from  your 
great  commercial  enterprise  and  your  business  capacity.  They 
have  provided  employment  and  wages  for  thousands  of  our 
industrious  people;  they  have  created  business  for  our  trades- 
men; they  have  enhanced  the  value  of  the  lands  and  other 
properties  of  our  richer  neighbours,  and  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  and  diffusing  amongst  us  a  stream  of  wealth  which 
under  other  circumstances  would,  if  circulated  at  all,  have  been 
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80  in  other  towns,  and  a  great  deal  of  it,  no  doubt,  in  other 
countries.  We  are  aware  of  the  great  self-sacrifice  involved 
when  a  man  in  such  a  position  as  yours,  with  so  many  cares  and 
heavy  responsibilities,  abstracts  from  his  own  affairs  the  time  and 
thought  which  a  useful  pifblic  career  demands." 

On  the  29th  of  February,  1872,  Mr.  John  Piatt,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  a  daughter,  and  a  niece,  left  England  for  the  Continent, 
with  the  intention  of  enjoying  a  brief  sojourn  in  Italy,  his  health 
having  been  for  some  time  previous  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 
While  at  Florence  Mr.  Piatt  was  taken  worse,  and  on  proceeding 
further  south,  to  Naples,  alarming  symptoms  set  in,  and  it  was 
considered  advisable  that  he  should  return  home  with  all  possible 
speed.  He  reached  Paris  on  the  12th  of  May,  1872,  and  could 
get  no  further,  but  was  there  placed  under  the  medical  care  of 
two  eminent  physicians.  Their  skill  could  afford  no  relief,  and  a 
few  days  later  he  died  at  Maurice's  Hotel.  His  remains  were 
conveyed  to  England,  and  he  was  buried  at  Oldham  amidst  the 
sorrowing  regrets  of  the  whole  population. 

A  local  paper  of  that  period — the  Oldham  Ghrovicle^  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  foregoing  particulars — 
says: — "Amongst  the  many  public  measures  which  Mr.  Piatt 
helped  forward,  his  assistance  to  Mr.  Cobden  when  engaged  in 
negotiating  the  French  Treaty  may  be  referred  to.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  his  vast  commercial  knowledge,  and  his  position  at 
the  head  of  the  largest  machine-making  firm  in  the  world,  were 
of  very  great  service  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  Treaty,  and 
Mr.  Piatt  was  fully  justified  in  looking  back  upon  that  portion  of 
his  public  service  with  considerable  pride  and  satisfaction.  While 
occupying  the  position  of  parliamentary  representative  for  Oldham, 
he  consistently  spoke  and  voted  in  favour  of  every  great  Liberal 
measure,  having  for  its  object  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  large. 
Locally,  in  addition  to  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  as  chief 
magistrate  for  three  years,  he  was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
for  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Carnarvon,  and  in  1866  was 
appointed  deputy-lieutenant  for  Lancashire.  He  was  also  deputy- 
lieutenant  for  Carnarvon,  and  some  years  ago  held  the  office  of 
high  sheriff  for  that  county.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Oldham 
borough  bench  from  its  formation,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
the  chairman  of  the  Oldham,  Ashton  and  Gruide  Bridge  Railway 
Company.  In  every  capacity  and  sphere  he  did  his  duty  manfully 
and  nobly,  and  we  may  well  say,  with  the  assent  of  the  entire 
community  of  Oldham,  *We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like 
again.' " 

A  few  years  later,  in  1 878,  a  statue  was  erected  in  Oldham  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Piatt,  and  stands  there  to-day,  one  of 
the  most  treasured  objects  in  the  town.  It  was  erected  by  public 
subscription  at  a  cost  of  between  £3,000  and  £4,000,  the  statue 
being  designed  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Edinburgh.  The  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  bears  but  a  few  simple  words  of  record. 
The  statue  was  unveiled  in  September,  1878,  in  the  presence  of 
50,000  people,  who  gathered  there  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of 
one  who  had  well  deserved  the  recognition. 
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As  an  instance  of  the  commercial  sagacity  which  has  all  along 
attended  the  management  of  the  great  industrial  enterprise  over 
whose  fortunes  Mr.  John  Piatt  so  long  and  so  ably  presided,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  what  the  firm  did  during  the  time  of 
the  Cotton  Famine,  when  Lancashire  generally  was  rendered  help- 
less and  wretched.  At  that  time  the  attention  of  the  firm  was 
directed  more  especially  to  the  adaptation  of  the  machinery  then  in 
operation  to  the  working  of  East  Indian  and  other  short-stapled 
cotton,  which  had  previously  been  used  only  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  for  what  are  known  as  "  low  numbers  "  of  yam.  Success 
attended  their  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  the  advantage  to  Old- 
ham and  the  surrounding  district  was  so  great  and  so  immediate 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  spindles  of  about  500,000  there 
during  the  time  when  other  towns  were  plunged  into  the  very 
depths  of  distress.  In  fact,  the  presence  of  difficulties  spurred 
Messrs.  Piatt  to  greater  exertions,  and  finding  that  the  oidinary 
cotton  trade,  on  which  they  had  hitherto  chiefly  relied  for  their 
orders,  was  &iling  them,  they  set  themselves  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  other  quarters.  Thus  it  was  that  they  came  to  ex- 
tend their  production  of  machinery  for  the  woollen  and  worsted 
industries,  the  latter  being  a  ^^new  line"  altogether  for  them. 
How  well  they  succeeded  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  to-day  not 
only  do  they  stand  pre-eminent  as  makers  of  cotton  machinery, 
the  trade  in  which  returned  to  them  with  two-fold  vigour  when 
the  Cotton  Famine  came  to  an  end,  but  they  stand  almost  in  the 
same  position  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  woollen  and  worsted 
machinery.  Thus,  they  take  in  almost  the  entire  field  of  textile 
work  in  this  country,  while  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  North 
and  South  America,  Mexico,  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  in  India, 
China  and  Japan — ^wherever,  in  fact,  machinery  for  combing, 
spinning,  or  weaving  is  required — ^their  machines  are  in  active 
working. 

The  firm  has  always  been  progressive.  Each  year  sees  its 
operations  extended.  The  old  spirit  still  survives,  although  the 
reins  of  management  are  distributed  amongst  a  greater  number  of 
persons  than  was  the  case  during  the  antencompany  period.  For- 
tunately, the  directors  are  all  gentlemen  who  have  grown  into 
their  positions,  as  it  were,  and  who  fulfil  their  several  managerial 
functions  with  never-failing  regularity.  One  department  dovetails 
perfectly  with  another,  and  the  great  work  of  machinery  making 
proceeds  in  an  even,  uninterrupted  course,  from  year  end  to  year 
end,  while  all  the  time  the  outlook  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
world  of  machinery*  is  carefully  scanned,  no  opportunity  being  lost 
of  keeping  Messrs.  Piatt  Brothers  &  Co.  in  direct  communication 
with  every  market.  At  one  time  it  was  hinted  to  Mr.  John  Piatt 
that  the  concern  of  which  he  was  the  head  had  touched  the  sum- 
mit of  success,  and  that  it  was  not  desirable,  even  if  possible,  to 
extend  their  operations  any  further.  Mr.  Piatt  replied  with 
characteristic  calmness:  "\No  doubt  the  undertaking  is  gigantic, 
and  it  is  immense  the  number  of  people  dependent,  more  or  less, 
on  one  establishment.  But  I  can  say  this,  that  so  long  as  I  am 
supported  by  my  present  partners  with  the  ability  they  display 
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and  have  displayed  in  the  manufacturing  of  machines,  and  also 
by  the  workmen  with  whom  I  am  surrounded,  I  feel  no  hesita- 
tion whatever  in  hoisting  the  banner  of  progress ;  and  I  am  quite 
certain  that,  with  the  talent  and  ability  I  have  around  me,  we 
shall  overcome  every  obstacle."  It  is  well  known  that  this  anti- 
cipation has  been  ftdly  realized. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sadcliffe  Piatt,  the  present  chairman  of  the 
company,  is  the  second  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Piatt,  M.P., 
who  left  thirteen  children,  seven  sons  and  six  daughters.  Born 
and  nurtured  in  Oldham,  introduced  to  the  Hartford  Works  in 
early  manhood,  and  having  by  practical  experience  as  well  as 
inheritance  made  good  his  claim  to  the  honourable  position  he 
now  holds,  Mr.  S.  R.  Piatt  may  be  considered  to  stand  very  much 
in  the  same  position  as  that  occupied  by  his  late  father.  First 
and  foremost,'  he  is  a  man  of  business ;  after  that  he  is,  in  an 
unambitious  sort  of  way,  a  public  man ;  and  then,  he  is  a  man 
who  attends  to  the  enjoyments  of  himself  and  his  femUy  circle 
in  a  manner  that  is  at  once  rational,  refined,  and  artistic.  His 
business  instincts  are  solid  and  worthy  of  the  name  he  bears, 
and  his  tastes,  apart  from  business,  are  those  of  a  large-hearted, 
healthy-minded  English  gentleman.  Honours  would  have  been 
crowded  thick  upon  him  had  he  cared  for  them,  but  his  inclinations 
have  not  been  in  that  direction ;  he  is  on  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  and  has  done  good  work  as  a  member  of  the  Oldham  Town 
Council,  but  beyond  that  point  he  has  not  hitherto  allowed  his  ambi- 
tion to  carry  him.  The  pleasure  that  gives  him  the  most  delight, 
and  is  most  in  harmony  with  his  nature,  is  that  of  yachting.  His 
yacht,  the  Norseman^  has  conveyed  him  over  many  seas,  and 
taken  him  within  sight  of  many  impressive  scenes.  On  board 
the  Norseman  he  has  contemplated  the  midnight  sun,  and  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  glorious  flQords  of  Norway ;  on  board 
the  Norssman  he  has  sailed  into  tropical  regions,  where,  amidst 
burning  heat  and  dazzling  sunlight,  he  has  seemed  to  touch  the 
shores  of  fairyland ;  but,  wherever  he  has  been,  however  distant 
from  his  native  land,  he  has  never  forgotten  the  busy  hive  of 
industry  which  he  has  left  behind  him  at  Oldham.  Mr.  S.  R. 
Piatt  is  a  keen  lover  of  music,  and  does  much  for  the  promotion 
of  that  art.  He  has  a  private  band  of  some  fifty  performers, 
selected  from  our  leading  orchestras,  to  play  for  him  and  his 
guests  once  a  week  at  his  mansion  in  Wemeth  Park,  and  to  all 
musical  movements  in  Oldham  or  Manchester  he  lends  a  generous 
support.  On  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  in  May  last,  Oldham 
was  very  demonstrative  in  its  desire  to  do  him  honour ;  addresses 
were  presented  to  him ;  banquets  were  given ;  and,  one  way  and 
another,  the  town  got  through  an  amount  of  rejoicing  that 
constituted  a  very  high  compliment  to  the  bridegroom.  Amongst 
the  many  expressions  of  admiration  and  good  feeling  which  this 
event  called  forth,  it  was  stated  that  "no  man  could  with 
adequacy  of  enjoyment  to  himself  devote  himself  entirely  to 
material  conquests,  least  of  all  has  Mr.  Piatt.  With  much  of 
.the  care  and  responsibility  of  a  gigantic  industrial  establishment 
on    his   mind — ^a  king,   as   it   were,  with   so  many  satraps  and 
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captains  with  whom  to  consult  and  share  the  govemment  of  a 

community  which  rivals  in  numbers  the  subjects  of  a  German 

princeling — he  has  yet  found   leisure   to  promote   the   musical 

cultivation  of  himself  and  of  his  neighbours.     His  wealth   and 

social  position  could  easily  have  made  him  forgetful  of  these 

thinfi^s;  but,  like    a  .true  citizen,  and  ever  keeping  before  him 

the  fact  that  noblesse  oblige  holds  good  in  every  rank  in  life,  he 

has  acted  the  better  part,  and,  shunning  those  pleasures  which 

almost  unbounded  affluence  could  give,  he  has  cast  his  lot  with 

the  people.    Mr.  Piatt  is  a  man  of  the  people.     He  is  of  true 

English  grit — one  of  those  components  that  are  the  backbone  of 

English  nationality.     He  may  not  lay  claim  to  great  and  striking 

gifts,   but  he  possesses  that  which   is  a  surer  balance  through 

life — sound    common   sense,  a    capacity  to   understand  popular 

needs,  and  an  aptitude  for  seeing  the  practical  and  useful,  and 

making  it  subservient  to  some  good  purpose.     But  it  is  not  alone 

as  a  man  of  business  that  Mr.  Piatt  seeks  to  take  his  stand  and 

be  judged  by  his  fellows.     He  is  a  patron  of  the  arts,  and  his 

choir  is  a  living  instan  e  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  gentleman  of 

ample    means    in    guiding   and   stimulating  the  more  elevated 

tastes  of  the  people."    To  have  deserved  such  warm  eulogies  as 

were  passed  on  Mr.  R.  S.  Piatt  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer  is  a 

great  deal,  but  to  have  obtained  them  is  still  more.     One  who 

had  long  been  associated  with  Sir.  Piatt  in  the  direction  of  the 

Hartford    Works,    Mr.    Joseph    Palmer,   observed,  at    a  public 

presentation  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Piatt,  "  that  Mr.  Piatt,  when 

a  young  man,  was  never  ashamed  or  a&aid  to  soil  his  hands  or  to 

work  in  the  works,  so  that  he  was  getting  practical  knowledge, 

which  has  served  to  fit  him   for  the  position  he  now  occupies. 

He  has  gone  through  all  the  branches  of  skilled  labour,  from  the 

wood  patterns  to  the  finished  article.     He   has   worked  at  the 

bench  as  a  joiner,  in  the  sand  as  a  moulder,  at  the  anvil  as  a 

smith,  at  the  vice  as  a  fitter,  and  in  the  mill  to  erect  and  set  to 

work  the  diflferent  machines  when  completed.     I  do  not  think  he 

has  forgotten  any  of  the  old  faces  with  whom  he  worked  when 

young,  and  that  he  was  then,  and  still  is,  grateful  for  the  many 

practical  lessons  he   received  from  them  when   studying  for  a 

mechanical  engineer."   Mr.  Piatt,  in  acknowledging  this  reference 

to  his  days  in  the  workshop,  said : — "  I  have  been  for  twelve  years 

chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  since  the  lamented  death  of 

my  father,  Mr.  John  Piatt,  and  I  may  say  that  nothing  has  ever 

given  me  greater  pleasure  than  the  passing  of  the  few  years  of 

my  life  at  work  amongst  you — labouring  at  the  same  daily  toil 

with  you  yourselves,  and  fulfilling  the  same  duties.     In  that  work 

I  gained  an  insight  into  your  characters,  and  into  the  character 

of  the  work.     This  has  been  the  best  means  of  my  education, 

and  of  my  achieving  whatever  success  I  have  gained  since  then. 

It  has  been  a  labour  of  love  with  me,  and  the  best  days  I  have 

spent  have  been  in  the  workshop.**    'These  words  are  sufficient  in 

tnemsslves  to  show  the  force   of   character  possessed  by    the 

gentleman  now  at  the  head  of  this  celebrated  firm.     The  same 

spirit  prevails  in  the  management  all  through.     All  the  directors 
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are  workers;  all  have  obtained  their  experience  in  the  workshop ; 
all  are  as  well  acquainted  lyith  the  practice  as  with  the  theory  of 
their  business.  In  1875  the  Oldham  Science  and  Art  School  be- 
came too  small  to  accommodate  the  number  of  students  attending 
the  classes;  Mr.  Henry  Piatt,  Mr.  S.  E.  Piatt,  Air.  Fred  Piatt,  Mr. 
Joseph  A.  Piatt,  Mr.  John  H.  Piatt,  Mr.  James  E.  Piatt,  and 
Mr.  Sydney  Piatt,  sons  of  the  late  Mr.  Piatt,  decided  to  pull  down 
the  building  and  rebuild  it  on  a  scale  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  town  for  many  years  to  come,  as  a 
tribute  to  his  memory,  and  so  as  to  make  the  school  what  Mr. 
Piatt  intended  it  to  be.  The  present  handsome  building  shews 
how  well  that  intention  has  been  carried  out. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  give  a  brief  desci;iption  of  the 
immense  machine  works  conducted  by  this  firm.  As  we  have 
said  before,  the  works  are  5b  acres  in  extent,  exclusive  of  the 
collieries,  and  the  firm  employ  between  8,000  and  9,000  hands. 

The  new  Hartford  Works  at  Wemeth  are  the  largest  in  extent. 
At  these  works  6,000  people  are  employed,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  town  to  see  this  immense  body  of  toilers  at'  noon- 
time or  night,  pouring  out  in  so  many  living  streams  from  all  the 
avenues  of  egress  the  place  contains.  It  is  a  sight  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  evidence  of  their  employment  is  upon  them,  for 
contact  with  iron  is  not  exactly  conducive  to  cleanliness  of  ap- 
pearance ;  but  they  are  a  hardy,  stalwart,  healthy  race  for  the 
most  part,  not  by  any  means  bent  and  haggard  with  toil,  but 
representatives  in  the  best  sense  of  that  dignity  of  labour  which 
the  results  of  modem  enterprise  have  taught  us  to  respect  and 
admire.  As  we  watch  the  thousands  of  workers  emerging  from 
the  works  at  all  points,  we  get  an  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  the 
establishment.  The  main  building  is  of  brick,  and  merely  to 
travel  round  its  external  boundaries  is  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty, 
never  to  name  the  amount  of  walking  that  you  must  do  if  you 
explore  the  mysteries  of  the  interior,  with  its  wondrous  succession 
of  foundries,  machine-rooms  and  workshops.  This  gigantic 
machinery  farm  of  innumerable  acres,  revealing  miles  of  flooiing, 
thousands  of  machines  in  all  stages  of  construction,  and  an  army 
of  machinists  such  as  no  other  machinery  concern  in  the  world 
can  shew,  is  calculated  to  inspire  one  with  astonishment  and 
almost  awe,  and  to  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the 
place  would  be  to  enter  upon  a  labour  that  would  require  months 
of  application  and  could  only  be  adequately  performed  by  pro- 
ducing a  voluminious  work.  Then,  away  from  the  machinery 
works  proper,  there  are  numerous  supplementary  establishments 
— timber  yards,  saw  mills,  forges,  brick  yards,  and  what  not — con- 
stituting altogether  an  industrial  colony  of  great  magnitude. 

We  will,  to  begin  with,  take  a  brief  glance  at  these  "  outside  " 
places.  The  brick  works  are  in  active  operation.  On  land  pur- 
chased by  the  firm  many  years  ago  a  valuable  seam  of  clay  was 
found,  and,  ever  ready  to  turn  to  advantage  any  fresh  opportunity 
that  might  arise,  they  at  once  entered  upon  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  from  this  clay  by  steam  power,  and  have  from  that  time  to 
this  continued  to  make  these  articles,  adding  improvements  from 
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year  to  year,  until  now  they  have  one  of  the  most  perfect  estab 
lishments  of  the  kind  in  existence,  and  supply  bricks  to  the 
building  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  northern  counties.  The  collieries 
owned  by  the  firm  are  too  far  away  to  be  within  easy  visiting  dis- 
tance, so  we  content  ourselves  with  such  particulars  as  we  are  able 
to  glean  concerning  them.  They  are  situated  at  Moston,  near  Man- 
chester, and  at  Milnrow,  near  Eochdale,  and  yield  for  the  Hartford 
Works  alone  36,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  while  a  large  quantity 
is  allowed  to  go  to  other  consumers,  the  mineral  being  of  such 
excellent  quality  as  to  cause  it  to  be  in  considerable  demand. 
At  Moston  the  company  are  working  three  seams  of  coal  of  various 
qualities,  the  present  output  being  2,000  tons  per  week.  Arrange- 
ments are  in  progress  for  considerably  increasing  this  output. 
The  Moston  coal  takes  a  good  position  in  the  market  as  a  house 
coal,  both  best  and  seconds,  while  for  furnace  purposes  and  brick- 
burning  it  is  aU  that  can  be  desired.  The  fine  slack  which  is  left 
after  screening  "nuts"  is  washed  by  means  of  an  effective 
apparatus,  and  is  much  sought  after.  The  Moston  coalfield  is 
heavily  watered ;  but  this  drawback  is  overcome  by  very  powerful 
pumping  machinery.  The  shale  is  made  into  bricks,  and  both  at 
Moston  and  at  Oldham  they  make  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
bricks  per  week,  including  the  close-fire,  open-fire,  machine- 
pressed  qualities,  and  the  ordinary  fire  bricks  and  blocks.  The 
other  collieries,  the  Brushes  Clough,  Butterworth  Hall,  and  Jubilee 
Collieries,  are  the  coking  seams  known  as  the  Mountain  Mine  or 
three»quarter  mine,  one  coal  averaging  a  little  over  18  inches  in 
thickness,  and  being  of  excellent  quality  for  either  domestic  or 
coking  purposes.  The  company  have  three  winding  shafts  at 
Tunshill,  Butterworth  Hall,  and  Jubilee  respectively,  and  they 

fet  about  20  statute  acres  of  coal  per  year  in  this  district.  This 
eld,  like  that  at  Moston,  is  heavily  watered,  and  the  pumping 
Elant  at  four  stations  is  of  an  interesting  character.  The  firm 
ave  ninety  ovens  for  making  furnace  coke,  which  is  considered 
equal  to  Durham  quality,  and  also  coke  setts  for  burning  soft  coke 
for  smithy  use.  At  the  Brushes  Clough  Colliery  a  very  powerful 
apparatus  for  washing  slack  for  coking  is  in  operation,  taking  out 
all  the  shale  and  dust  from  the  small  coal.  At  this  place  they 
also  get  fire-clay  for  making  fire-bricks,  &c.  which  stand  an  enormous 
heat.  They  have  also  a  sand-grinding  mill,  where  they  provide 
the  sand  required  for  their  foundries.  The  Ganisko  sand  is  the 
most  important,  being  ground  from  a  white  rock  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  silica,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  the  lining  of  cupolas. 
Lines  of  rails  extend  from  the  several  collieries  to  the  Hartford 
Works,  and  trains  of  coal  waggons,  drawn  by  locomotives,  are  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  passing  to  and  fro.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  also 
that  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  line  runs  direct  into  the 
works,  and  connects  the  new  establishment  with  the  old  one,  the 
distance  between  them  being  nearly  two  miles.  The  firm 
obtained  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  they  were  granted 
the  privilege  of  despatching  two  trains  a  day  each  way,  between 
the  two  works,  but  this  has  been  found  insufficient,  and  fre- 
quently a  third  train  has    to  be  added.      About  sixty  railway 
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waggons  are  engaged  in  this  traffic  alone,  besides  the  necessary 
engines.  The  railway  facilities  enjoyed  by  Messrs.  Piatt  Brothers 
&  Co.  are  now  all  that  could  be  desired ;  they  are  in  direct  con- 
nection with  the  entire  railway  system  of  the  country,  and  are 
able  to  despatch  their  machines  to  any  point  with  tne  utmost 
rapidity.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  loading  and  unloading 
that  is  for  ever  going  on,  and  to  observe  how  diflferently  the 
machinery  is  packed  for  different  countries. 

The  timber-yard  is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  huge  piles 
of  wood  and  solid  blocks  of  timber  from  far-off  countries,  stored 
up  for  future  use,  and  undergoing  ^hat  necessary  process  of 
seasoning  by  wind  and  weather,  without  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  provide  wood  of  sufficient  reliability  and  strength. 
The  Waney  pine  timber  is  principally  grown  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  is  shipped  from  Quebec.  About  300,000  cubic 
feet  per  annum  of  this  timber  is  cut  up  by  the  company  for 
their  own  requirements  in  machine  making,  together  with 
20,000  feet  of  Honduras  mahogany  and  cedar  wood.  The 
origin  and  age  of  each  block  of  timber  is  duly  recorded,  so 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  any  wood  being  used  which  time  and 
weather  has  not  set  the  seal  of  efficiency  upon.  Lar^e  hydraulic 
travelling  cranes  are  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  yard,  and 
in  the  lifting  and  conveying  of  timber  blocks  to  the  saws  or  else- 
where they  are  of  incalculable  service.  The  saw-mills  cover  eight 
acres,  and  scores  of  steam-saws  are  there  to  be  seen  daily  at 
work  reducing  the  immense  logs  of  cedar  and  oak  to  proper  pro- 
portions, the  noise  that  they  make  being  perfectly  deafening. 
The  sawing  machinery,  which  is  nearly  all  of  the  firm's  own  make, 
is  driven  by  a  compound  horizontal  steam-engine  of  400  horse- 
power, which  is  worked  in  a  handsome  building  adjoining.  The 
steam  is  supplied  by  a  stack  of  three  boilers.  In  connection  with 
the  saw-mills  there  are  rooms  in  which  all  the  operations  of  wood- 
turning  and  joinering  are  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  the  most  improved 
appliances.  Then  there  are  the  drying-rooms,  fitted  up  with 
stoves,  heated  by  steam,  the  building  being  constructed  on  fire- 
proof principles.  The  firm  keep  on  an  average  not  less  than 
400,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  "steered"  in  the  yard,  besides  an 
immense  quantity  of  wood  in  logs.  The  saw-mills  and  timber- 
yard  are  lighted  by  electricity,  by  means  of  sixteen  2,000  candle 
Brush  electric  lamps,  the  d3mamo  in  connection  with  the 
apparatus  being  kept  in  the  engine-house.  As  much  as  350,000 
cubic  feet  of  timber  can  be  turned  out  of  these  saw-mills  in  the 
course  of  a  twelvemonth. 

Some  distance  from  the  saw-mills  we  come  to  the  Forge,  where 
all  the  malleable  iron  used  by  the  firm  is  produced.  The  sur- 
rounding ground  is  occupied  with  piles  of  pig-iron  ready  to  be 
carried  forward  to  the  furnaces.  Entering  the  Forge  we  find  a 
number  of  furnaces  in  full  blaze,  and  see  men  at  work  manipulat- 
ing the  molten  metal,  forming  it  first  into  unshapely  balls,  and 
afterwards,  by  the  aid  of  the  steam-hammer,  reducing  it  to  shape 
and  consistency.  The  iron  comes  to  Messrs.  Piatt  &  Co.  in  its 
original  "  pig "  form,  fresh  from  the  smelters,  and  such  portions 
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as  are  required  for  the  framework  and  gearing  of  tlie  machines  is 
traosferred  direct  to  the  cupolas  connected  with  the  foundries,  but 
the  remainder,  which  is  used  for  constructing  the  tougher  and 
more  elastic  pieces  of  machinery  is  brought  to  the  forge  and  there 
undergoes  the  varioas  processes  of  refiniDe  and  hardening.  To 
free  the  metal  from  the  excess  of  carbon  which  it  contains  when 
it  comes  from  the  blast  furnace  it  is  ^^  puddled  : "  that  is,  a  mass 
of  metal  is  exposed  to  intense  heat  in  the  furnace,  and  while  in  a 
state  of  fusion  the  "  puddler  "  manipulates  it  with  a  long  rake,  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  which  passes  over  it  from 
the  fire.  As  this  process  approaches  completion,  the  "  puddler  ** 
collects  the  white  hot  metid  into  balls  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
in  diameter;  these  are  removed  from  the  furnace  and  placed  be- 
neath a  powerful  steam  hammer,  the  successive  blows  from  which 
knit  it  together  and  impart  to  it  the  necessary  elasticity.  When 
the  ball  of  semi-boiling  matter  has  been  hammered  into  an  oblong; 
block,  it  is  then  passed  between  a  succession  of  iron  rollers  and 
elongated  into  what  are  termed  **  puddle-bars.**  These  bars  are 
again  cut  up  into  short  lengths,  piled  together,  and  mixed  with 
scraps  of  old  malleable  iron ;  it  is  then  once  more  heated  in  the 
furnace  and  submitted  a  second  time  to  the  hammering  process. 
When  it  leaves  the  steam-hammer  at  this  stage,  it  is  reheated  and 
put  through  another  series  of  rollers,  until  finally  the  bar  is  re- 
duced to  the  shape  or  size  required,  or  it  may,  if  necessary,  be  re- 
duced by  a  similar  process  to  sheets  or  plates.  There  are  many 
furnaces,  many  steam-hammers,  and  many  sets  of  rollers  constantly 
engaged  in  these  operations,  and  all  the  place  seems  alive  with 
fire  and  flame,  the  red-hot  splinters  flying  hither  and  thither 
under  each  blow  of  the  steam-hammer,  rendering  it  necessary  for 
the  men  to  guard  their  faces  by  means  of  iron  masks.  When 
cool,  the  malleable  iron  is  placed  on  the  railway  waggons  and 
taken,  by  the  assistance  of  a  locomotive,  into  the  smiths',  turning, 
and  fitting  shops. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  Hartford  New  works,  we  are  first  introduced 
to  the  pattern  room,  where  men  are  busily  engaged  in  making  the 
various  patterns  used  in  the  formation  of  moulds  for  castings ; 
and  following  these  to  the  places  where  they  are  being  brought 
into  use,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  dust,  heat, 
and  din  that  could  hardly  be  paralleled.  There  are  no  fewer  than 
five  large  foundries,  each  devoted  to  its  own  particular  work,  and 
all  as  busy  as  they  can  be.  Men  are  to  be  seen  walking  about 
with  vessels  of  boiling  metal,  suspended  between  a  couple  of  long 
poles ;  they  stop  here  and  there  to  pour  their  molten  burden  int.o* 
such  moulds  as  have  been  made  ready  for  the  casting  process,  and 
the  bubbling  metal  spreads  itself  amongst  the  leaden  earth  like 
burning  water,  until  all  the  interstices  are  filled,  and  nothing 
remains  to  be  done  but  to  wait  for  it  to  cool  into  the  shape  and 
consistency  required.  In  this  department,  the  men  seem  to  be 
almost  of  the  colour  of  the  mould  in  which  they  work,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  light  flashes  here  and  there,  that  their  faces  can 
be  clearly  discerned.  These  foundries  contain  a  number  of  cupolas, 
and  produce  on  «r  average  460  tons  of  castings  a  week,  the  larger 
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proportion  of  them  being  very  light.  Many  moulding  machines 
are  used,  and  these  can  be  managed  by  boys,  thus  securing  not 
only  a  saving  of  labour  cost,  but  a  greater  perfection  of  casting 
than  could  be  obtained  by  hand-work.  The  more  special 
machinery  castings,  however,  are  produced  by  skilled  moulders 
who  bestow  great  pains  upon  the  shaping  of  the  diflferent  objects. 
Wheels  and  pulleys  are  moulded  in  hundreds  every  day.  The 
cast-iron  boxes  and  covers  for  the  moulds  for  the  heavier  castings, 
are  all  lifted  and  carried  from  one  part  of  the  moulding  shop  to 
another,  by  means  of  powerful  hydraulic  cranes,  each  of  which  is 
managed  by  a  boy,  who,  by  the  aid  of  a  lever,  controls  the  motions 
of  the  lift.  But  all  this  portion  of  the  Hartford  New  Works  seems 
enveloped  in  a  grey  mist,  and  has  a  weird  appearance  altogether, 
suggesting  a  modified  Inferno. 

Moving  forward  a  stage,  we  reach  the  core  drying  stoves ;  then 
we  go  on  to  the  casting  dressing  shops,  which  are  also  of  great 
extent.  Many  of  the  smaller  castings  are  dressed  by  machinery ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  all  cases  where  a 
machine  can  improve  upon  hand  labour,  Messrs.  Piatt  &  Co.  will 
'  have  such  a  machine  in  operation.  We  are  next  introduced,  to  what 
are  called  the  Roller  Turning  Departments.  There  is  a  top-roller 
and  there  is  a  bottom-roller  department.  Top  rollers  are  made  of 
cast  metal,  while  bottom-rollers  are  of  wrought  iron  and  steel. 
This  department  is  one  of  great  extent.  While  wandering  through 
its  many  rooms,  we  see  hundreds  of  lathes  and  other  machine  tools 
at  work,  with  as  many  workmen  as  there  are  machines,  or  more ; 
and  such  a  whirring,  buzzing  noise  assails  our  ears  as  almost 
deprives  us  of  the  power  of  speech.  Overhead  there  is  a  complete 
forest  of  belting,  whirling  round  at  a  speed  that  takes  one's 
breath  away.  The  boring  machines  are  to  be  observed  running 
their  drills  through  the  centre  of  the  rollers  with  unceasing 
regularity  and  precision,  never  deviating  a  hair's  breadth  from  the 
line  set  down  for  them  to  travel.  Then  in  connection  with  the 
bottom-rollers,  there  are  the  fluting  machines,  which  are,  perhaps, 
still  more  wonderful  in  their  mechanical  power.  A  large  por- 
portion  of  these  rollers,  are  subsequently  case-hardened,  and  this 
represents  a  comparatively  recent  improvement  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Piatt  &  Co.,  and  one  that  the  spinning  trade  is  likely  to 
appreciate  and  benefit  by.  There  is  no  waste  space  in  all  these 
rooms,  the  lathes  and  benches  are  placed  as  near  each  other  as 
comfort  and  convenience  will  admit  of,  and  in  the  division  of 
labour,  the  highest  possible  economy  is  exercised.  Some  men 
have  been  for  the  best  part  of  their  lives  engaged  on  just  one 
little  branch  of  work — it  may  be  turning  a  screw,  fixing  a  bolt, 
boring  a  centre,  or  filing  a  wheel — ^and  from  the  1st  of  January  to 
the  31st  of  December,  year  after  year,  he  will  go  on  repeating 
that  one  small  operation,  until  he  gets  to  do  it  almost  mechani- 
cally. There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  monotony  of  this  kind  of 
service  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  general  economy  of 
the  system,  for  the  man  who  has  only  one  thing  to  do,  will,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  do  it  much  more  rapidly  and  correctly  than  the 
one  who  merely  tries  the  work  now  and  again.    It  is  said  that 
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Messrs.  Piatt  &  Co.  have  men  in  their  employment  who  have 
never  deviated  from  one  particular  little  bit  of  service  for  forty 
years ;  still  they  are  not  unhappy,  for  the  work  is  easy,  and  the 
remuneration  good,  and  as  a  rule,  the  ordinary  British  workman 
is  well  satisfied  with  such  a  condition  of  things.  Referring  once 
more  to  the  roller-making,  however,  it  is  stated  that  the  firm 
produces  as  many  as  10,000  lengths  of  fluted  rollers  per  week. 

The  grinding  shops  next  command  attention.  Here  we  see  long 
rows  of  grindstones  revolving  with  lightning  rapidity,  the  grinders 
or  glaziers  sitting  on  swing  seats,  pressing  portions  of  machinery 
upon  the  stones,  from  which  streams  of  red  and  blue  flame  are 
wildly  rushing.  The  men  appear  to  be  riding  furiously  into 
space  on  imaginary  steeds,  only  they  never  get  any  further,  for 
the  wheels  go  ou  whizzing,  and  the  tire  goes  on  flying,  and  they 
remain  just  where  they  were.  This  work  not  only  seems  hard  but 
dangerous,  for  the  castings  break  sometimes,  and  now  and  then  a 
stone  becomes  worn  until  it  is  liable  to  throw  up  obstructions  that 
may  have  the  effect  of  removing  the  rider  from  his  seat. 

It  is  something  of  a  relief  to  escape  from  this  room  to  the 
smith's  forge,  where  the  glow  of  the  fires,  and  the  clang  of  the 
hanuners  on  the  anvils  greet  you.  It  would  seem  that,  with  all 
our  acknowledged  improvements,  in  the  manipulation  of  iron, 
there  are  still  some  special  things  that  remain  to  be  done  by  the 
hand  of  the  smith  as  in  the  days  of  old.  Still,  we  find  that 
Messrs.  Piatt  &  Co.,  employ  a  large  variety  of  stamping  and 
forging  machinery,  giving  mechanicsd  aid  wherever  it  is  possible. 
All  the  bar  and  other  maUeable  iron  used  here  is  the  product  of 
the  Hartford  Forge. 

From  this  point  we  proceed  to  a  large  room  containing  nearly  400 
lathes  and  boring  machines,  mostly  self-acting.  The  room  is  220 
feet  long,  and  70  feet  wide,  and  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  treatment 
of  cast-iron  portions  of  machinery.  Other  rooms  of  equal  dimensions 
are  given  up  to  the  turning  and  finishing  of  wrought-iron  pieces, 
such  as  shafting,  studs,  screws,  and  the  like.  Then  there  are  rooms 
for  other  distinctive  work,  making  altogether  at  this  point,  a  ground 
of  labour  concentration  marvellous  to  look  upon.  From  thirty  to 
forty  tons  of  finished  shafting  are  turned  out  every  week.  One 
variety  of  shafting  produced  is  dealt  with  by  a  series  of  ingeniously 
contrived  machines,  from  which  it  emerges,  without  being  turned, 
in  a  perfectly  "  true  "  condition,  and  with  a  fine  smooth  surface 
which  admirably  adapts  it  for  the  special  purposes  for  which  it  is 
designed.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  firm  employ  altogether 
2,200  lathes,  together  with  a  proportionate  number  of  planing 
machines,  slotting  and  drilling  machines,  grinding  and  glazing 
tools,  file-cutting  machines  &c. 

The  millwrights'  shop  and  its  immediate  surroundings  have 
thus  been  described  by  a  machinery  trade  journal : — The  mill- 
wrights' shop  is  well  supplied  with  planing  and  other  machine 
tools,  and  there  the  millwright  work  is  accomplished,  and  in  the 
repairing  shops,  &c.,  where  they  have  an  efficient  staff  of 
•  mechanics,  the  firm  do  all  their  own  repairing.  Then  there  are 
the  loom-shops.      Here    the   loom-frames  from  the  foundry  are 
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planed,  drilled,  and  otheirwise  manipnlated,  prior  to  being  fitted 
together,  which  is  also  done  in  this  shop.  All  the  joints  of  the 
looms  are  planed,  and  when  fitted  can  hardly  be  distinguished* 
When  fitted  complete,  the  looms  are'  painted,  and  then  taken  to 
pieces,  tallowed,  and  packed  for  despatch,  the  trucks  to  receive 
them  coming  alon^ide.  Incidentally,  we  may  here  remark,  that 
the  packing-case  shops  constitute  by  themselves  a  large  concern. 
They  are  fitted  with  a  full  complement  of  wood-working  machinery, 
and  an  enormous  quantity  of  deals  are  cut  up,  and  metamorphos^ 
into  packing-cases  in  this  department  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
The  carriage  department,  where  the  carriages  for  the  ^*  mules  "  and 
twiners  are  produced,  comprise  a  number  of  long  and  spacious 
workshops,  fitted  with,  for  the  most  part,  special  sawing,  boring, 
tenoning,  jointing,  and  other  automatic  wood-working  machinery, 
including  some  of  the  most  cleverly  contrived  labour-saving 
appliances  ever  seen  applied  to  the  manipulation  of  wood.  The 
various  processes  are  accomplished  with  extraordinary  rapidity* 
Elsewhere,  the  iron,  brass,  and  other  carriage  mountings,  are  pre- 
pared and  fitted  to  the  carriages,  which  in  another  shop  are 
finished,  painted,  packed,  and  lowered  through  hatchways  on  to 
trucks  below  ready  to  receive  them.  Looking  in  at  another 
department,  we  find  the  wooden  lathes  for  looms  being  finished 
ready  for  fitting  to  the  looms,  and  next  we  are  shown  over  the 
"  mule  "  shops.  Here  the  self-acting  "  mules  "  are  produced,  the 
frame-work  and  other  castings  from  the  foundry  being  prepared  in 
one  shop,  and  the  wrought-iron  portions  in  another,  preparatory  to 
their  being  fitted  together  in  a  third  shop,  one  side  of  which  is 
monopolised  by  the  roller-beam  portions,  and  the  other  by  the 
headstocks.  The  immense  block  of  shops  in  which  the  work  of 
this  department  is  carried  on  is  363  feet  long,  and  contains  some 
hundreds  of  special  boring,  sawing,  planing,  and  other  machine 
tools,  being  also  supplied  with  lifts  and  other  appliances.  The 
special  machinery  in  this,  as  indeed  in  almost  every  other  depart- 
ment, has,  for  the  most  jwurt,  been  invented  and  manufactured  by 
the  firm  to  suit  their  own  requirements.  Forming  a  portion  of 
this  series  of  shops  are  store-rooms  and  packing-floors,  the  packing 
being  conducted  on  galleries  fitted  ^with  weighing  machines,  and 
appliances  for  lowering  the  cases  to  the  trucks  in  waiting  below. 
The  "  speed "  department  is  also  an  extensive  one,  and  there  are 
rooms  and  shops,  including  the  case-hardening  shops,  the  brass- 
foundry  and  brass-fitting  shops,  the  ring-spinning  and  doubling 
--.«JSax;bine  rooms,  and  the  drawing  offices. 

TEfeygeneral  offices  of  the  company  are  in  connection  with  the 
Hartford^x>^  W/>rks,  and  form  a  very  commodious  suite  of  rooms. 
Over  a  hundred  clerks  d^e  employed  in  the  offices. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioHNpd  that  at  the  Wemeth  Spindle  Works, 
which  are  some  little  didtance  firom  the  chief  establishment, 
Messrs.  Piatt  &  Co.  keep  >about  1,100  workpeople  employed  in 
spindle  and  "  fly"  making,  ^tin  and  copper  working,  and  bolt^screw 
producing.  The  output  of  spindles  at  this  branch  establish- 
ment averages  40,000  a  V^ek,  and  that  of  bolts  and  screws 
1,0C0  gross. 
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The  Hartford  Old  Works,  situated  at  the  other  side  of  the  town, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned,  would  in  themselves  form  a  fitting 
subject  for  a  descriptive  article,  looking  to  the  great  extent  of 
ground  they  cover,  the  immense  amount  of  machinery  turned  out 
there,  and  tfce  large  number  of  workpeople  (over  2,000)  they 
provide  labour  for.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  Old  Works  are,  in  the 
main,  engaged  in  the  production  of  similar  machinery  to  that 
which  is  made  at  the  New  Works,  and  that  the  same  healthy 
conditions  of  working,  the  same  system  of  management,  and  the 
«ame  unity  of  purpose  prevail,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
do  more  than  make  this  passing  reference  to  them.  Mr.  W. 
Richardson  has  charge  of  these  works. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  firm  pay  about  £10,000  a  week  in 
wages,  and  their  works  consume  every  year  an  average  of  36,000 
tons  of  coal,  12,000  tons  of  coke,  35,000  tons  of  iron,  and 
300,000  cubic  feet  of  timber.  And  while  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  statistics,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  total  steam 
power  used  at  the  Hartford  New  Works  is  8,000  horse-power; 
that  30  window-cleaners  have  constant  employment  the  year 
round  keeping  the  glass  free  to  the  access  of  light ;  and  that  30 
men  are  engaged  in  ^'  sweeping-up."  Messrs.  Piatt  &  Go.  have 
left  nothing  undone  in  the  way  of  rendering  their  works  complete 
in  every  department.  They  have  been  thorough  in  all  that  they 
have  attempted,  and  have  always  kept  up  that  personal 
intercourse  with  their  workpeople  which  tends  so  much  to 
produce  good  feeling  between  employers  and  employed. 

Since  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  did  so  much  to  open  the 
eyes  of  other  nations  to  what  England  was  doing  in  the  direction ' 
of  the  production  of  machinery,  there  has  not  been  a  gathering 
of  the  kind  at  which  the  machines  of  Messrs.  Piatt  &  Co.  have 
not  held  a  foremost  position.  They  have  received  medals  without 
end.  At  Paris,  Vienna,  Moscow,  Naples,  Philadelphia,  London, 
and  all  other  places  where  machinery  has  been  exhibited,  their 
ingenious  inventions  have  commanded  the  attention  of  the  manu- 
fiicturing  world,  and  to-day  there  is  not  a  centre  of  industry  in 
existence  that  does  not  know  and  use  Messrs.  Piatt  &  Co.'s 
machines.  One  secret  of  the  firm's  success  has  been  the  com- 
plete organisation  that  has  always  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the 
concern.  The  manager  of  each  division  has  a  share  in  the 
profits  produced  by  his  own  department,  so  that  an  interested 
supervision  is  obtained  at  all  points.  As  has  been  well  said  by 
one  who  holds  a  prominent  position  at  the  Hartford  New  Works : 
— *^  Piatt  &  Co.'s  works  form  a  chain  of  hundreds  of  links,  each 
one  of  which  must  bear  its  own  burden  and  strain,  so  as  not  to 
let  down  the  rest.  Their  organisation,  like  their  machines,  works 
safely  and  correctly." 

The  present  directors  of  the  firm  are  :  Mr.  S.  K.  Piatt  (chair- 
man), who  has  the  general  oversight  of  all  the  works,  and  has 
been  twenty-three  years  connected  with  the  firm ;  Mr.  W. 
Richardson  (vice-chairman),  who  has  the  management  of  the 
Hartford  Old  Works,  the  forge,  the  brickworks,  and  the  various 
collieries,  and  has  had  a   length   of  service  altogether  of  fifty 
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years ;  Mr.  W.  F.  Palmer,  financial  director  and  general  adviser, 
who  has  had  forty-one  years'  service  ;  Mr.  George  Little,  who  is 
employed  in  the  direction  of  the  Hartford  New  Works  and  Wemeth 
spindle  works,  foundries,  smiths'  shop,  saw  mills,  tools,  engines, 
and  boilers,  and  has  served  forty  years ;  Mr.  John  Dodd,  who  has 
the  management  of  the  constructive  and  finishing  departments  of 
the  New  Works,  and  has  been  engaged  there  thirty-three  years ; 
and  Mr.  John  W.  Nuttall,  who  has  the  control  of  the  commercial 
department,  and  has  a  service  record  of  thirty-one  years.  The 
secretary  of  the  company  is  Mr.  John  Wynne,  who  has  held  the 
position  since  the  incorporation  of  the  firm  as  a  limited  company 
in  1868,  and  was  previously  associated  with  Mr.  Palmer  in  the 
financial  department  for  nine  years.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  any*  other  large  limited  company  could  show  an 
aggregate  length  of  service  of  directors  equal  to  the  above. 

'  A  few  words  regarding  the  special  work  upon  which  Messrs. 
Piatt  &  Co.  are  engaged  are  due  in  conclusion. 

The  factory  system,  with  its  division  of  labour  and  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  power  to  the  driving  of  machinery,  had 
been  introduced  into  the  cotton  trade  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  this  business.  It  may  also  be  said,  that  the  principles  on  which 
the  future  system  of  machinery  was  to  be  constructed,  had 
also  taken  definite  form.  The  revolving  card  was  already  in 
Operation.  The  system  of  drawing  and  doubling  by  the  drawing 
fneime  was  in  operation,  and  slubbing  and  roving  frames  were  in 
use,  as  well  as  the  throstle  for  the  warp  yarns.  The  hand  mule  of 
Cromptons  had  settled  the  question  of  principle  as  regards  mule 
spinning.  Already  several  attempts  had  been  made  to  "  self-act " 
the  hand  mule ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
the  advent  of  the  constructive  mechanician,  who  should  combine 
sound  practical  knowledge  of  materials  best  suitable  for  making 
cotton  machinery,  with  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  special  re- 
quirements of  the  cotton  industry.  Solid  and  durable  construction, 
using  iron  rather  than  wood  (then  commonly  used  in  all  machines) 
wherever  practicable,  was  the  foundation  on  which  the  greatness  of 
the  concern  has  been  built.  From  the  first  the  best  materials,  and 
the  most  skilful  labour,  was  put  into  all  the  products  of  the  firm. 

At  first  the  eflforts  of  the  firm  were  engrossed  on  a  few  only  of 
the  preparatory  machines,  such  as  openers  and  carding  engines, 
but  gradually  the  whole  rjmge  of  the  machinery  used  in  spinning 
and  weaving  was  produced. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  firm  began  to  introduce  special  took 
for  all  pieces  of  machinery  which  were  required  in  large  quantities. 
Nearly  every  machine  made  by  the  firm  had  its  own  speciality  of 
tools,  so  that  planing  and  milling  almost  replace  the.  chisel  and 
file  of  the  skilled  mechanic.  A  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  and 
invention  has  been  expended  on  the  tools  of  the  firm.  The  labour- 
saving  power  of  these  machines  is  enormous.  Another  important 
point  in  connection  with  the  use  of  these  tools  is  that  the  men 
and  boys  employed  on  them  are  what  are  technically  known  as 
unskilled    labourers.     This    last    remark     applies    also  ^to   the 
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machiDery  in  use  in  the  moulding  shops.     The  result  of  this  is 
great  economy  of  labour,  especially  of  "  skilled  labour." 
•  One  great  result  from  the  use  of  tools  has  been  the  introduction 
of  the  system  of  making  parts  of  machines  interchangeable,  which 
has  proved  a  great  factor  in  the  success  of  the  firm. 

Formerly,  and  to  a  great  extent  at  present,  the  business  of  textile 
machinery  making  was  divided  up  into  a  considerable  number  of 
special  trades.  Thus,  the  rollers  were  made  by  the  roller  manu- 
facturers ;  the  spindles  were  made  by  the  spindle  makers ;  ring 
frame  and  throstle  spindles  and  flyers  were  made  by  spindle  and 
flyer  manufacturers ;  the  rollers  used  in  mules  and  throstles  by 
tin  smiths ;  bolts  and  nuts  and  many  other  parts  of  machines 
were  manufactured  by  small  concerns.  This  system  had  many 
drawbacks,  among  others  want  of  uniformity  and  unreliability  of 
delivery  of  goods,  so  that  in  busy  times  it  often  happened  that 
some  particular  kind  of  work  could  not  be  obtained  at  the  proper 
time  or  in  sufficient  quantity.  There  were  also  economical  dis- 
advantages attending  this  system.  The  efforts  of  this  firm  were 
6arly  directed  to  remedying  this  state  of  things,  and  for  a  great 
number  of  years  all  these  several  businesses  have  been  carried  on 
at  these  works,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  business. 
«  From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  understood  that  no  specially  great 
inventions  owe  tneir  existence  to  this  concern,  yet  at  the  same 
time  nearly  every  machine  they  make  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  per- 
fection and  development  to  the  constructors  of  Hartford  Works* 
A  very  large  number  of  valuable  patents  bear  testimony  to  the 
skill  and  inventive  ingenuity  of  the  managing  principals  of  the 
firm.  It  is  useless  to  describe  in  detail  the  great  number  of 
patents  which  are  the  outcome  of  the  constructors ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  they  are  well  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  great 
industry  which  has  used  them. 

•  In  the  first  place,  they  may  be  said  to  provide  all  the  appliances 
required  in  the  equipment  of  a  modem  cotton  mill.  For  the 
preparatory  processes  they  produce,  amongst  other  machines,  what 
IB  falown  as  the  **  Patent  Double  Macarthy  Roller  Gin,"  which 
accomplishes  the  separation  of  the  cotton  from  all  the  dirt  and 
impedimenta  by  wmch  it  may  be  accompanied  when  it  is  in  its 
raw  state.  This  machine  is  capable  of  cleaning  120  lbs.  of  cotton 
per  hour.  The  machines  of  this  class  which  Messrs.  Piatt  &  Co. 
are  now  making  are  a  great  improvement  upon  the  original 
Macarthy  machine,  no  entanglement  of  fibre  or  obstruction  of 
action  occurring.  At  each  elevation  of  the  moving  knives,  the 
grids,  which  are  attached  to  the  knives,  lift  the  cotton  to  the 
level  of  the  fixed  knife  edge  and  of  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the 
rollers ;  and  on  the  descent  of  each  moving  knife,  the  seeds 
which  have  become  separated  from  the  fibre  are  disentangled 
by  the  prongs  of  the  moving  grid  passing  betwixt  those  of  the 
lower  or  fixed  grid,  about  750  times  a  minute,  and  are  by  this 
rapidity  of  action  "  flirted  out."  The  "  opener  "  is  the  next  machine 
to  which  the  cotton  is  submitted,  and  the  name  of  the  Crichton 
opener  is  given  to  one  of  the  specialties  in  this  line  which 
Messrs.  Piatt  &  Co.  make.     It  was  invented  at  the  time  of  the 
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American  Civil  War  for  the  treatment  of  the  inferior  descriptions 
of  cotton  which  then  made  their  way  into  the  market.   The  cotton 
i^  fed  into  this  machine  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  beaters, 
and,  air  being  drawn  through  the  beating  chambers  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  remaining  impurities  are  extracted  from  the  fibre, 
which  emerges  in  a  lieecy  condition.  An  improved  form  of  creeper- 
feeder  is  one  of  the  latest  additions  to  this  machine.     Then  comes 
the  Lap  machine,    of  which  Messrs.  Piatt  &  Go.  make  several 
varieties,  the  object  of  the  invention  being  to  further  clean  the 
cotton  and  deliver  it  in  the  form  of  laps.    Now  it  is  the  turn  of 
the  carding  machine,  of  which  the  firm  make  several  kinds,  two 
of  the  more  noticeable  varieties  being  a  self-stripping  flat  card 
and  a  roller  and  clearer  card.     These  machines  are  either  single 
or  double  ones,  and  are   remarkable  for  the  facilities  they  give 
for  oiling   and  cleaning  the   various  parts,  and  the   protection 
they  afiord   against  accident,  the  double  card  for  oaUmx  being 
first  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Piatt.    Then,  for  the  finer 
qualities  of  cotton  yarn  there  are  combing  machines,  the  one  made 
by  Messrs.  Piatt  being  Heilman's,  which  is  considered  the  most 
perfect  combing  machine  in  the  marke* .     "  Drawing  "  frames  are 
the  next  in  succession,  and  these  Messrs.  Piatt  make  with  any  re- 
quired number  of  deliveries.     Then  follow  Slubbing,  Intermediate, 
,  Boving,  and  Fine  Roving  Frames,  all  fitted  with  special  cone  drum 
arrangements,  which  give  a  higher  velocity  to  the  cone  drum  strap, 
and  -idmit  of  large  change  wheels  and  fewer  intermediate  wheels 
being  used,  ensuring  a  more  reliable  and  accurate  adjustment  of  the 
winding  apparatus,  and  securing  a  firmly-wound  bobbin  without 
danger  of  stretching  the  roving.     The  self-acting  mule,  with  many 
recent  improvements,  and  made  of  any  number  of  spindles  up  to 
1,200 ;  the  Ring  Spinning  Machine ;  tjie  Wet  Ring  Doubler ;  and 
calico  looms  of  every  type  are  amongst  the  other  machines  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  that  this  firm  make  in  such  large  numbers. 
In  the  same  way  they  go  through  the  entire  processes  of  the 
woollen  and  worsted  manufactures,  which  though  apparently  very 
much  akin  require  to  be  treated  by  a  distinct  class  of  machines.' 
Messrs.  Piatt  &  Co.  have  introduced  into  this  country  with  much 
success   the  French   system  of  preparing  and  spinning  worsted 
yams.     It  would  be  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  command  to 
give  even  a  catalogue  of  the  various   machines  made   by  this 
eminent  firm.     Sufficient  has  been  said,  however,  to  show  that 
Messrs.  Piatt  &  Co.  have  a  wider  influence  than  any  other  firm 
in  the  providing  of  the  necessary  mechanism  for  the  successful 
carrying  on   of  the   various  textile  manufactures  at  home  and 
abroad,   and  that  to  their   skill  and  energy  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  the  pre-eminence  of  British  machinery  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  manufacturing  operations  are  pursued. 


LIFE  IS  LANCASHIRE. 


LANCASHIRE  is  an  unknown  land  to  the  rast  majority  of  people 
in  the  South  of  England,  who  know  more  of  Timbuctoo  than 
of  the  County  Palatine.  Yet  no  county  possesses  more  features  of 
general  interest.  It  supplies  all  the  world  with  calico ;  and  Mr. 
H.  M.  Stanley  has  immensely  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  Manchester  merchants  by  pointing  out  ways  by  which  they 
oould  clothe  the  naked  savages  of  Central  A&ica.  It  contains 
the  most  robust  and  the  most  intelligent  class  of  workmen,  as 
well  as  the  most  thrifty,  of  which  this  country  can  boast. 
Manchester  is,  of  course,  the  representative  town  of  the  county, 
though  it  is  not  so  lively  nor  so  large  as  its  neighbouring  city 
of  Liverpool,  nor  is  it  regarded  so  favourably  by  visitors. 
When  approached  from  London,  or,  indeed,  from  any  other 
place,  it  does  not  seem  an  attractive  city.  The  smoke  from  a 
thousand  chimneys  pollutes  the  air  and  poisons  the  people ; 
for,  according  to  Dr.  Samuelson,  Manchester  continues,  in  turn 
with  Liverpool,  to  hold  the  position  of  the  most  unhealthy  of 
English  towns.  M.  Taine  did  not  leave  Manchester  with  a 
very  favourable  impression.  He  calls  it  a  babel  of  bricks,  and 
has  not  a  single  good  word  for  it.  "  Walked  through  the  city. 
Seen  close  at  hand,  it  is  still  more  dismal.  The  air  and 
the  soil  appear  charged  with  soot  and  fog.  Manufactories  with 
their  blackened  bricks,  their  naked  fronts,  their  windows  destitute 
of  shutters,  and  resembling  huge  and  cheap  penitentiaries,  succeed 
each  other  in  rows."  Such  is  the  picture  which  the  French  critic 
gives  of  the  cotton  mills  and  the  machine  shops  of  the  city.  He 
totally  ignores  the  magnificent  warehouses  which  line  the  principal 
business  streets,  the  public  institutions  of  the  town,  and  the  energy 
of  its  inhabitants.  Much  might  be  said  of  each  of  these  subjects. 
But  in  the  present  paper  we  purpose  glancing  only  at  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  Lancashire  folk. 

Whatever  might  be  said  against  it^  unhealthy  character,  Man- 
chester has  for  many  years  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
public-spirited  city  in  England.  It  originated  many  of  the  great 
national,  political,  and  social  movements,  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  in  particular.  It  furnished  the  title  for  a  school  of  politics, 
of  wnich  Mr.  Bright  is  the  most  celebrated  living  representative. 
It  originated  the  movement  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  Leeds  and  Birmingham,  it  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 
It  originated  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  the  strongest  and 
best  organised  temperance  society  in  the  world.    Its  educational 
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institutions  are  numerous  and  unrivalled.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
Victoria  University.  It  was  the  first  town  in  the  United  Kingdom'  to 
adopt  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  and  it  has  provided  a  library  and  news- 
room in  almost  every  suburb.  "  A  true  University  in  these  days," 
.said  Carlyle,  "  is  a  collection  of  books,"  and  this  the  Town  Council 
has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  humblest  citizen.  The  supply 
of  gas  and  of  water  is  under  the  control  of  the  same  body.  The 
question  of  the  Ship  Canal  has  also  received  the  attention  of  the 
local  authorities,  who  have  been  empowered  by  the  people  to  levy 
a  rate  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  its 
promotion. 

Lancashire  men  are  noted  for  their  great  determination  of 
character.  When  James  Nasmyth,  the  great  engineer,  decided  to 
commence  business  on  his  own  account,  it  was  a  question  with 
him  which  would  be  the  better  district  in  which  to  erect  works. 
*'  I  had  seen,"  he  says,  "  striking  evidences  of  the  natural  aptitude 
of  Lancashire  workmen  for  every  sort  of  mechanical  employment, 
and  had  observed  their  unsparing  energy  while  at  work.  I  com- 
pared them  with  the  workmen  whom  I  had  seen  in  London,  and 
found  them  superior.  They  were  men  of  greater  chsiracter,  they 
struck  harder  on  the  anvil ;  their  minds  were  more  capacious ; 
their  ingenuity  was  more  inventive  *  *  *  I '  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  abundance  of  skilled  workmen  in  South 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chester, which  forms  the  centre  of  a  population  gifted  with 
mechanical  instinct.  From  an  early  period  the  finest  sort  of 
mechanical  work  has  been  turned  out  in  that  part  of  Finland. 
Much  of  the  talent  is  inherited.  It  descends  from  father  to 
son,  and  develops  itself  from  generation  to  generation.  I  may 
inention  one  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the  pedigree  of 
Manchester,  that  much  of  the  mechanical  excellence  of  its  work- 
men descends  from  the  Norman  smiths  and  armourers  introduced 
into  the  neighbourhood  at  the  Norman  Conquest  by  Hugo  de 
Lupus,  the  chief  armourer  of  William  the  Conqueror,  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  in  1060."  Mr.  Nasmyth's  high  opinion  is  shared 
by  many  other  engineers,  who  have  frequently  spoken  in  praise  of 
their  workmen.  The  scene  at  Fome  of  the  large  works  at  the  time 
of  commencing  and  leaving  work  is  hardly  likely  to  be  forgotten 
by  a  Southern  visitor ;  and,  what  with  the  clatter  of  tl\e  clogs  upon 
the  flags  of  the  streets  and  the  din  of  the  steam-whistle  calling 
the  men  to  work,  there  is  little  sleep  to  be  had  in  the  working-class 
districts  after  half-past  five  in  the  morning.  The  impression 
conveyed  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  R.  T.  Booth,  the  American  Father 
Mithew,  who  visited  Oldham  some  two  years  ago,  is  thus  described 
by  h\j  biographer :  "  The  poor  people  spoke  a  strange  dialect, 
which,  failing  to  understand,  he  pronounced  jargon.  Women 
walked  a'cout  the  streets  with  woollen  shawls  over  their  heads 
instead  of  hrts  or  bonnets,  and  with  clogs  upon  their  feet.  Some- 
times he  saw  children  barefooted  as  well  as  bareheaded ;  but  that 
made  him  sad*  Regularly,  when  he  lay  awake  in  bed,  between 
five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  would  hear  the  rattling  of 
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thousands  of  clogs  on  the  stone  pavement  in  front  of  the  house  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Emmott,  his  kind  host,  as  the  '  hands '  were  hurrying 
to  their  various  *  shops.'  He  says  that  he  was  grieved  to  see 
so  much  deformity  among  the  poor — bow-legged  men,  crooked 
children,  and  lame  women.'^  M.  Taine,  on  the  other  hand,  declared 
that  the  population  of  Manchester  is  more  stunted  than  that  of 
Oldham.  The  use  of  clogs  is  general  throughout  the  manufactur- 
ing districts.  Even  babies  who  can  just  toddle  wear  them,  but 
they  are  so  neatly  and  prettily  made  that  no  objection  on  the 
score  of  taste,  and  even  of  comfort,  can  be  raised  against  them. 
Clogs,  however,  are  going  out  of  fashion ;  and,  when  the  day's 
work  is  over,  both  lads  and  lasses  put  on  their  shoes,  and  show 
more  respect  for  the  requirements  of  civilisation. 

The  dialect  of  Lancashire  is  a  puzzle,  not  only  to  Mr.  Booth, 
but  to  our  own  countrymen.  The  Government  Inspector  of  Schools 
for  North  and  East  Lancashire  goes  so  far  as  to  pronounce  it  vile, 
and  considers  it  a  hindrance  to  the  teaching  of  good  reading. 
The  exponent  of  the  Lancashire  dialect,  Mr.  Ben  Brierley,  does 
not  deny  that  it  acts  as  a  bar  to  the  progress  of  refined  readings 
but  when  a  Lancashire  boy  or  girl  consults  the  dictionary  to  ascer- 
tain the  proper  pronunciation  of  a  word,  and  finds  that  it  is  seldom 
correctly  given  by  even  educated  men,  what,  he  asks,  must  be 
the  feeling  ?  "  Not  many  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  I  had  the  painful 
experience   of  listening  to   a   young  clergyman's   rendering  of 

*  Othello's  Apology,'  which  he  commenced  after  this  fashion  :— 

"  Howst  powtent,  gwave,  and  wevewend  eeienyaws, 
My  yewy  nowble  and  appwored  f^ood  mastaws. 
That  I  havQ  tigo  aweigh  this  ols  man  s  daaghtaw 
1b  mowst  twue  ;  twac,  I  have  mawied  haw  ; 
The  vewj  hade  and  f wont  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  now  maw.** 

*  I  wonder,"  he  asks,  "  what  dialect  had  interfered  with  this 
young  gentleman's  education.  I  will  be  bound  to  say  it  was  not 
the  Lancashire.  Such,  however,  may  be  the  correct  rendering 
of  the  English  lanraage  according  to  the  notion  of  some  of  our 
collegians ;  but  if  they  have  nothing  better  to  offer  in  place  of  the 
method  of  reading  taught  by  our  *  rude  forefathers,'  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  vile  dialect  holding  its  own.  Uneducated  Lancar- 
shire  people,  as  a  rule,  speak  more  grammatically  than  the  same 
clans  of  Cockneys.  Yet  we  do  not  near  of  this  being  a  bar  to 
correct  reading  in  London.  To  the  question,  *  Is  this  leap  year  ?  ^ 
a  Lancashire  man's  answer  would  not  be  *  It  ain't.'  It  would 
probably  be  *It  is  no.'  If  asked,  *Are  those-  pigs  yours?'  he 
would  not  say,  *  They  ain't.'  His  answer  would  be,  if  in  the  negative, 

*  They're  not.'  If  asked  was  he  John  Smith's  son  and  he  was  not, 
his  reply  would  not  be,  *  I  ain't,'  but  more  likely,  *  I'm  not.'  How 
does  the  comparison  favour  the  Londoner.  In  the  manner  of 
dealing  with  the  letter  H  the  Lancashire  man  is  rarely  found 
tripping,  unless  he  pretends  to  be  learned,  and  then  he  ialls  foul 
of-the  unfortunate  letter  with  as  much  misadventure  as  we  find 
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in  the  typical  *  Arry  I ' "  Sometimes,  however,  the  lui  tivea  have  as 
much  difficulty  in  understanding  ordinary  English  as  strangers 
have  in  understanding  the  local  dialect.  There  is  a  story  told 
that  at  a  volunteer  inspection  the  inspecting  officer,  on  walking 
down  the  ranks,  was  so  struck  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  the 
privates  that  he  stopped  and  asked, "  Who  cut  your  hair  ?"  The 
volunteer,  in  a  tone  of  astonishment,  replied,  "  Wurr  V  "  Who  cut 
your  hair  ?  "  repeated  the  inspecting  officer,  "  Wurr  ?"  was  still  the 
answer,  and  again  the  inspecting  officer,  in  a  tone  of  impatience, 
asked,  "  Don't  you  understand  English,  man  ?  Who  cut  your 
hair  ?  "  Still  the  puzzled  volunteer  only  replied  with  his  "  Wurr  ?" 
Not  being  able  to  make  anything  out  of  the  man,  the  inspecting 
officer  turned  to  the  captain  of  the  company,  saying,  "  Do  your 
men  understand  the*English  language  ?  Here  I  have  asked  this 
man  three  times  over  who  cut  his  hair,  and  the  only  answer  I  can 
get  is,  "  Wurr !  "  The  captain  could  hardly  keep  his  face  straight 
while  he  asked,  "  Jemmy,  who  powd  th'  yure  ?  "  Jemmy,  whose 
hc%  at  once  brightened  with  a  look  of  intelligence,  w^s  prompt  in 
answering,  "  Eaur  Nan,"  which  was  interpreted  to  the  reviewing 
officer  as,  *'Dur  Nan,**  the  man's  wife,  in  whose  tonsorial  efforts 
Jemmy  took  such  evident  pride  that  the  intended  criticism  on  his 
roughly-cut  locks  was  completely  disarmed.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
an  extreme  illustration  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in  rural  dis- 
tricts ;  but,  however  unclassical  the  dialect  may  seem  to  polished 
ears,  even  educated  natives  cling  to  it  because  of  its  heartiness 
and  the  means  it  affords  of  transmitting  thought  and  feeling 
which  cannot  be  freely  and  fully  rendered  by  any  other  form  of 
speech. 

Miss  Louisa  Potter  has  noted  a  quaint  simplicity  about  the 
country  people  in  Lancashire  that  wants  a  name  in  our  vocabu- 
lary of  manners — as  far  removed  from  the  vulgarity  of  the  lower 
orders  in  the  town  on  the  one  hand  as  from  the  conventionalisms 
of  the  higher  classes  on  the  other — a  simplicity  that  asserts  it- 
self because  of  its  simplicity,  and  that  never  heard,  and,  if  it  did, 
never  understood, "  who's  who."  *' Imagine,'' she  says,  "the  surprise 
of  the  new  vicar  of  the  adjacent  parish  fresh  from  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  in  all  the  dignity  of  his  shovel-hat  and  garments  of  a 
rigidly  clerical  orthodoxy,  accustomed  to  an  agricultural  population 
that  smoothes  down  its  forelocks  in  deference  to  the  vicar,  but 
never  dreams  of  bandying  words  with  him.  Imagine  him  losing 
his  way  in  one  of  his  distant  parochial  excursions,  and  inquiring 
in  a  dainty,  south  country  accent,  from  a  lubberly  boy  weeding 
turnips  in  a  field,  *  Pray,  my  boy  can  you  tell  me  the  way  to 
Bolton  ? '  '  Ay,'  replied  the  boy,  *  yo'  mun  go  across  yon  bleachcroft, 
and  into  th'  loan  an'  yo'll  get  to  Doffcocker,  and  then  yo're  i'  th' 
high  road,  and  you  can  go  straight  on.'  ^  Thank  you,'  said  the 
vicar,  *  perhaps  I  can  find  it.  And  now,  my  boy,  can  you  tell  me 
what  you  do  for  a  livelihood  ?  '  *  I  clean  up  the  shippon,  pills 
potatoes  or  does  oddin ;  an'  if  I  may  be  so  bou'd,  win  yo'  tell  me 
what  yo'  do  ? '  persisted  the  boy.  '  I  teach  the  way  of  salvation. 
1  show  you  the  way  to  Heaven.'     *  Nay,  nay,'  said  the  lad,  *  dun- 
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not  yo'  pretend  to  teach  me  th'  road  to  Heaven,  and  doesn't  know 
theroadtoBoVton!'" 

Many  misconceptions  prevail  as  to  the  character  of  the  recrea- 
tions of  the  Lancashire  people.  It  is  supposed  in  the  South 
that  kicking  their  wives  and  punching  all  who  differ  from  them 
are  the  favourite  recreations  of  the  men.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
some  grounds  for  this  belief.  ^*  If  tha  doesna'  shut  up,  I'll  purr 
thee  wi'  my  clogs,**  was  the  answer  of  an  Oldham  rough  to 
a  fellow-passenger  who  objected  to  smoking  in  a  railway  carriage  ; 
and  but  for  the  interference  of  another  passenger  the  threat 
would  have  been  carried  out.  No  smoker,  however  well-bred, 
likes  to  be  compelled  to  put  out  his  pipe;  and  it  would  be  a 
rather  dangerous  operation  to  eject  a  law-breaker  in  the  person 
of  a  collier,  especially  if  he  had  his  bull-dog  with  him.  One  of 
the  diversions  of  the  factory  lads  in  the  north  of  Lancashire  is 
jumping ;  and,  in  order  to  become  efficient  in  the  art,  they  dis- 
pense with  all  their  clothing,  however  cold  the  weather.  A 
Preston  newspaper  of  the  5th  January,  1884,  reports  the  arrest  of 
ten  youths  charged  with  obstructing  the  footpath,  "jumping  in  a 
state  of  nudity.'*  Pines  varying  from  1«.  to  £1  were  inflicted 
upon  these  offenders  against  .  public  morals.  Jumping  in  a 
state  of  nature  must  not,  however,  be  considered  one  of  the 
nsnal  recreations  of  the  Preston  lads.  Blackburn,  in  the  north- 
west of  Lancashire,  is  generally  considered  the  centre  of  the 
rough  element  of  the  county.  It  was  at  Blackburn  where  an 
imaginative  journalist  laid  the  scene  of  the  cock-fight  in  the 
summer  of  1883.  The  subject  led  Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Home  Secretary,  whose  reply  was  most  facetious. 
**  The  honourable  member  will  observe,"  said  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  "that  in  order  there  should  be  prosecution  it  is 
necessary  there  should  be  an  offence  and  an  offender,  and  in 
order  that  proceedings  should  be  taken  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  have  been  a  cock-fight.  It  is  true  that  the  details  ap- 
peared in  most  of  the  public  journals,  but  I  have  before  observed 
that  these  are  harrowing  and  heart-rending  incidents,  and  of  a 
romantic  character,  which  are  not  intended  to  be  taken  as  true. 
They  are  works  of  fiction,  and  are  fiivourite  subjects  among 
journalists."  Surely,  also,  that  was  a  work  of  fiction  which  ap- 
peared in  a  London  evening  paper  on  a  certain  day  in  April  last, 
describing  an  ^Mncursion  of  Northern  barbarians,  hot^-blooded 
Lancastrians,  sharp  of  tongue,  rough  and  ready,  of  uncouth  garb 
and  speech." 

If  we  admit  the  truth  of  some  of  these  allegations,  we  deny 
that  the  picture  represents  the  real  character  of  Lancashire 
working  men.  The  form  of  their  recreations  differs  in  different 
towns.  The  disciples  of  Isaac  Walton  number  many  hundreds  in 
Bolton  ;  and,  in  fact,  all  through  the  colliery  districts  fishing  is 
becoming  a  popular  pursuit.  The  only  drawback  is  the  long  dis- 
tances these  amateur  fishermen  are  compelled  to  travel  in  order 
to  gratify  their  elevating  pursuit.  In  other  towns,  especially  in 
Manchester,   botanising  is  the  fevourite  recreation.     In  "  Eawr 
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Folk  *'  Mr.  Edwin  Waugh  thus  indicates  the  varied  tastes  of  the- 
better  classes  of  artisans  : — 

**  Eawr  Johnny  gies  his  mind  to  books ; 
Eawr  Abram  studies  plants, 
He  caps  the  dule  for  moss  an*  ferns 

An'  grooin'  poljants. 
For  anght  abeawt  mecbanickin 
Eawr  Ned's  the  very  lad  ; 
Mjr  uncle  Jamie  roots  i'  th'  stars 
Enough  to  drive  him  mad." 

The  popularity  of  botanical  pursuits  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  in  and  around  Manchester  there  are  at  least  fifty 
societies,  holding  not  less  than  seven  hundred  meetings  every 
year.  Some  of  these  societies  are  over  a  century  old.  Once  a 
year  an  aggregate  meeting  is  held,  attended  by  about  1,000 
members.  The  business  at  these  meetings  consists  chiefly  in  the 
naming  of  uncommon  plants  found  by  the  members,  and  in 
listening  to  an  address  by  the  president.  All  the  botanical 
societies,  with  a  few  exceptions,  meet  on  Sunday,  and  invariably 
at  public-houses.  Not  many  years  ago  Sunday  was  the  only  day 
on  which  the  members  were  at  liberty,  and  the  public-house 
the  only  available  place  where  they  could  meet.  The  veteran 
botanist,  Mr.  Leo  H.  Grindon,  affirms  that  no  religious  services 
were  ever  more  decorously  conducted  than  these  meetings. 
"  Working  men,"  he  contends,  "  can  assemble  at  a  tavern  and  not 
abuse  it,  quite  as  well  as  gentlemen ;  in  either  case  all  depends 
on  the  ideas  they  carry  in  with  them.  It  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  intelligent  delight  in  the  objects  of  Nature,  that 
with  very  rare  exceptions  it  brings  with  it  a  moral  and 
harmonising  influence  on  the  heart,  so  that  men  who  gather 
together  as  our  Lancashire  botanists  do,  albeit  in  a  public-house 
and  on  Sunday,  are  the  most  likely  of  all  in  their  station  of  life 
to  conduct  themselves  in  a  manner  becoming  intelligent  beings. 
Twice  only,  during  upwards  of  seventy  years,  have  the  meetings  been 
interfered  with  by  the  authorities,  and  in  neither  case  has  it  been 
from  disapproval  of  them  or  because  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  members.''  Another  reason  is  contained  in  the  following 
extract  firom  a  letter  of  one  of  the  members: — "There  was  no 
rent  to  pay — a  consideration  with  the  members,  who  were 
weavers,  carters,  labourers,  and  gardeners — ^but  since  then 
travelling  facilities  have  been  greater;  nevertheless,  even  now 
the  public-house  gives  greater  facilities  for  meeting  than  any 
other  place,  being  cheaper  and  more  convenient.  In  reference  to 
Sunday  as  a  day  of  meeting,  I  think  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  is  that  it  is  the  best  day,  because  everybody  is  firee  and 
cleaned  up,  and  a  longer  time  is  given  for  excursions,  attending 
district  meetings,  and  communing  with  kindred  spirits."  In 
winter  these  humble  students  of  Nature  spend  their  spare  time 
in  moimting  their  specimens,  in  attending  botanical  meetings, 
and,  by  means  of  the  various  scientific  societies,  increasing  their 
knowledge  of  other  sciences. 
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Lancashire  men  have  been  exhibited  to  the  world  as  types  of 
extravagance  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  the  most  thrifty, 
as  well  as  most  benevolent,  in  England.  A  few  weeks  ago  we 
visited  a  small  manufacturing  village  called  Tottington,  near 
Bury.  Although  trade  was  bad,  there  were  no  signs  of  poverty 
in  the  village.  On  the  contrary,  it  bore  evidence  of  wonderful 
prosperity.  It  has,  we  learned,  not  fewer  than  420  model 
cottages,  which  are  owned  chiefly  by  cotton  operatives.  Nearly 
all  these  cottages  are  built  of  stone,  and  present  a  very 
substantial  appearance.  The  story  of  their  erection  is  worth 
tilling.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  village  had  an 
unenviable  reputation  for  drunkenness  and  brutality,  but  a 
marvellous  change  has  taken  place  in  the  habits  of  the  villagers 
during  this  period.  First  came  the  temperance  missionary,  who 
pictured  the  evils  of  drunkenness  and  the  blessings  of 
temperance.  His  words  evidently  sank  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers,  for,  without  waiting  for  others  to  take  the  lead,  they 
started  a  temperance  society  forthwith.  Having  given  up 
drinking,  they  began  to  be  discontented  with  the  miserable  houses 
in  which  they  had  existed,  and  to  think  about  building  cottages 
for  themselves.  The  co-operative  movement  then  stepped  in, 
and  it  taught  the  people  how  to  invest  their  money  to  the  best 
advantage.  Some  of  the  cottagers,  however,  managed  to  save 
money  enough  to  buy  their  houses  without  the  assistance  of 
either  building  society  or  co-operative  store ;  but,  directly  or 
indirectly,  about  200  cottages  have  been  built  by  the  store.  Some 
idea  of  the  influence  of  the  store  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  out  of  a  population  of  6,000  it  has  nearly  1,000  members. 
It  has  lent  money  on  mortgage  to  143  cottagers,  and,  during  the 
last  eight  years,  it  has  returned  to  members  in  dividends  some 
£30,000.  The  children  are  also  being  educated  in  habits  of 
thrift,  for  they  have  no  less  than  £1,655  credited  to  their  account 
at  the  store,  in  addition  to  £600  deposited  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  during  the  last  twelve  months.  The  spread  of 
temperance  has  also  been  the  means  of  reducing  the  number  of 
pubUo-houses.  Twenty  years  ago  the  village  had  a  population  of 
4,000,  with  eleven  beer-houses  and  public-houses ;  it  has  now  a 
population  of  6,000,  with  six  licensed  houses.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  one  of  the  hostielries  of  the  place  has  been  transformed 
into  a  co-operative  store,  and  its  billiard-room  into  a  library ;  for 
the  directors  vote  about  £100  a  year  for  educational  purposes. 
The  temperance  sentiment  which  prevails  in  the  village  seems 
very  strong,  and  we  were  informed  that  one-third  of  the 
population  consists  of  teetotallers.  The  example  of  Mr.  William 
Hoyle,  millowner,  landowner,  and  philanthropist,  who  lives  in  the 
village,  has  no  doubt  influenced  the  villagers  in  favour  of 
temperance  ;  but  we  were  assured  that  he  had  never  been  in  the 
habitof  preaching  temperance  to  his  workpeople.  They  have  worked 
out  their  own  salvation,  and  present  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  the  spread  of  temperance  and  thrift  in  Lancashire. 

These    virtues    have   made   much    progress    in    many   other 
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villages  in  tl^  county,  but  Oldham  takes  the  lead  in  thrift. 
Many  of  the  cotton  mills  are  owned  by  the  weavers  themselves* 
who  have  gradually  become  their  own  masters.  Moreover, 
hundreds  of  the  operatives  live  in  their  own  houses,  and  some 
thousands  are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  their  own  landlords. 
Some  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  co-operative  movement  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  societies  has  a  membership  of 
nearly  10,000,  who  received  no  less  than  ^£35,803  as  dividends 
during  last  year.  The  conditions  of  living  ih  this  county  are  far 
superior  to  those  in  the  South  of  England.  Every  family  lives  in 
a  separate  house,  the  rent  of  which  never  exceeds  five  or  six 
shillings ;  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  does  not  exceed  three 
shillings.  In  fact,  the  comforts  within  the  reach  of  working 
people  are  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  them. 
Those  who  exchange  them  for  living  in  over-crowded  London  are 
only  too  glad  to  return  to  the  home  of  their  childhood.  The 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  London  people  and  that  of 
Lancashire  folk  is  equally  great.  The  late  Sam  Bamford,  the 
"  Lancashire  Badical,"  who  lived  in  the  metropolis  seven  years, 
declared  that  he  could  hear  more  common  sense  spoken  in  one 
hour  in  conversing  with  the  intelligent  working-classes  of 
Lancashire  than  he  could  in  a  day  with  a  corresponding  class  of 
the  London  artisans. 

Lancashire  men  have  the  reputation  of  being  fond  of  play  as 
well  as  work,  but  they  scarcely  ever  pinch  their  bodies  to  provide 
the  means  to  travel.  In  Oldham  they  form  "  going-off  clubs,^ 
from  which  they  drew  at  the  last  "  wakes  "  no  less  than  £60,000, 
which  was  nearly  all  spent  in  visits  to  remote  places.  The  spirit 
and  determination  with  which  they  keep  up  this  annual  festival 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  The 
crowning  of  the  May  Queen  is  also  observed  in  a  few  villages,  but 
this  old  custom,  like  that  of  Morri;3-Dancing,  has  almost 
disappeared.  One  of  the  customs  which  still  prevail  in  some 
parts  is  that  of  inviting  neighbours  and  friends  after  the  recovery 
from  child-birth  to  a  "  rum  and  tay  (tea)  baggin'."  A  local  poet 
has  written  a  "  tay  and  rum  ditty "  in  honour  of  this  custom, 
which  is  also  observed  on  many  other  occasions.  When  Ab-o'-th'- 
Yate  went  to  have  his  life  insured  the  following  dialogue  between 
the  doctor  and  himself  took  place: — "What  do  you  mostly 
drink ? "  "I  stick  to  honest  fourpenny."  " Never  drink  spirits ? ** 
"A  sope  o'  rum  i'  my  tay  every  kissunin',  that's  o'.**  The  progress 
of  temperance  sentiment,  however,  is  effecting  a  revolution  in  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  doubtless  before  long  this 
old  custom  will  be  numbered  among  the  things  of  the  past. 

ARTHUR  READE. 


OUR  GIPSIES  AND  THEIR  CHILDREN, 
Bt  Oeokoe  Smith  of  Coalville. 


THE  term  "  Gipsy  "  has  always  had  in  this  country  a  kind  of 
magic  spell  attached  to  it.  It  has  been  a  showy,  dainty  dish 
that  many  have  spasmodically  nibbled  at  in  one  form  or  other 
for  generations.  To  some  who  have  either  looked  at  it  or  tasted 
it,  hoping  to  find  moral  excellence  enough  to  cure  the  ills  of  life, 
it  has  been  sickening  and  nauseous,  which  has  created  fleeting 
pity ;  yea,  even  those  who  had  admired  the  fascinating  side  of 
gipsy  life  have,  after  having  had  their  heart's  content  to  the  fuD, 
turned  away  from  it  in  disgust.  Gipsy  life  may  have  been  a 
"joyous  life,"  but  they  have  not  proved  it  to  be  so  in  the  long 
run. 

The  origin  of  the  gipsies,  as  to  who  they  are  and  whence  they 
became  regarded  as  the  pecuL'ar  race  of  wandering,  wastrel, 
ragamuffin  vagabonds  they  are  at  the  present  time,  has  been  a 
theme  upon  which  a  bookworm  could  gloat.  They  have  been  a  chest 
of  secret  drawers  into  which  the  curious  have  delighted  to  pry ;  a 
difficult  problem  in  Euclid  to  solve ;  and  an  unreadable  book  for 
the  author. 

They  have  talked  -and  to  some  extent  do  so  still — in 
languages  that  have  puzzled  the  historians,  scholars,  novelists, 
and  farmers  whose  fowls,  pigs,  and  sheep  they  have  too  often 
purloined  in  order  to  enjoy  their  midnight  meal,  while  sitting 
round  their  crackling  fire  in  some  country  lane,  or  at  the  edge  of 
some  wood,  by  the  side  of  rippling  waters,  with  the  moon's  silver 
beams  enlivening  the  charming  scene  ;  the  whole  camp  being  in 
high  glee  over  so  rich  a  repast,  obtained  with  so  little  trouble. 

The  primary  object  they  had  in  view  in  setting  out  firom 
Northern  India  upon  their  dark  pilgrimage  has  never  been  fully 
explained. 

They  were  driven  out  of  India  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and 
by  the  hand  of  bitter  persecutors,  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  by  Mahmood  the  Demon,  and  also  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Timur  Beg,  encouraged  by  the 
ever  lurking  desire  that  lies  within  them  of  seeking  a  haven  of 
rest,  which  they  always  believed  was  in  reserve  for  them,  and  my 
researches  confirm  me  in  this  view  more  strongly  to-day  than 
when  I  mentioned  it  in  my  "Gipsy  Life." 

There  have  been  two  great  exoduses  of  low  caste,  or  no  caste^ 
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Indians  Le.  gipsies,  from  India  during  the  great  wars  that  took  place 
under  those  two  cold-blooded  murderers  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
.   The  first  exodus  landed  the  gipsies  by  the  Persian  Grulph  and 
the  Euphrates  Valley,  into  European  Turkey,  with  some  stragglers 
further  westward  into  Europe. 

The  second  exodus  landed  them  by  scores  of  thousands  into 
Europe,  some  of  whom  found  their  way  into  this  coimtry  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  "  counts,"  "  earls," 
"  lords,"  "  ladies,"  and  "  gentlemen,"  with  their  veins  full  to 
almost  bursting  with  "  blue  blood."  No  doubt  with  their  Eastern 
h-ibits,  costumes,  dark  eyes,  olive  hue,  tanned  skins,  prettily 
formed  figures,  curly  raven  locks,  exquisite  noses,  the  gipsy 
maidens  of  bygone  days  would — if  half  be  true  that  some  writers 
have  said  about  them — be  simply  bewitching  and  charming. 

No  wonder  that  when  some  of  our  fascinating,  clever  novelists 
have  been  under  the  more  fascinating  gipsy  spell  they  have  been 
led  to  paint  gipsy  life  in  England  in  its  unreal  aspects  which  has 
no  doubt  brought  gain  to  themselves,  but  serious  harni  to  the 
gipsies  and  the  nation. 

An  Indian  told  me  sometime  since  that  the  oral  and  written 
tradition  in  India  is  that  more  than  100,000  of  the  low  caste 
Indians     gipsies — ^left  India  in  one  batch. 

The  oral  tradition  of  the  Children  of  Israel  travelling  from 
Egypt  to  Palestine  is,  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  as  fresh  and 
green  as  it  was  when  Moses  commenced  his  forty  years'  pilgrimage 
(B.C.  1491),  and  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  that  led 
the  gipsies  to  wander  westward,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey  and  a  city  with  the  streets  paved 
with  gold. 

Who  the  gipsies  were  before  the  tenth  century  has  never  been 
solved.  Almost  every  writer  who  has  written  anything  about  the 
gipsies  has  had  a  different  tale  to  tell  about  their  origin,  and  to 
swell  the  number  of  theories  and  conjectures,  I  venture  to  throw 
a  few  gipsy  chips  upon  the  surface  of  gipsydom  that  may  in 
some  measure  indicate  which  way  the  gipsy  tide  has  been 
flowing  from  and  where  it  is  flowing  to,  and  which  chips  the  hand 
of  time  may  magnetize  and  be  the  further  means  of  drawing  some 
particles  of  historic  truths  relating  to  the  gipsies  to  the  surmce,  so 
that  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not  enter  therein. 

At  present  I  only  hazard  it  as  a  fantastical  phantasmagoric 
problem,  to  be  worked  out  more  by  the  hand  of  time,  that  they 
are  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  "  ites"  of  the  East. 

It  is  my  decided  conviction  that  the  true  history  of  the  gipsies, 
which  has  yet  to  be  written,  will  be  from  lines  marked  out  chiefly 
in  the  Bible,  and  not  from  philological  contradictions,  hypotheses, 
assumptions,  myths,  and  Eastern  fables. 

Of  course,  these  side  issues,  or  by-paths,  may  help  to  clear  up 
the  Bible  lines  leading    to  the  gipsy  fountain —which,  like  the 
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-waters  of  Marah,  have  been  bitter  enough,  but  I  have  hope  that 
before  long  our  Groveniment  will  throw  an  enactment  among  the 
bitter  gipsy  waters,  composed  of  the  materials  I  have  set  forth, 
that  will  sweeten  them  with  infinite  gain  to  themselves  and  the 
nation — which  of  themselves,  apart  from  the  old  book,  will  only 
lead  us  into  further  doubt,  darkness,  and  mist,  relating  to  the 
gipsies  and  their  origin. 

.  The  gipsies  have  an  interesting  history  which  will  most  certainly 
be  made  clear  some  day ;  and,  what  is  equally  certain,  the  bettepr 
class  of  gipsies,  of  Eastern  origin,  will  be  once  more  dwellers  in  the 
country  which  is  their  own,  and  from  which  they  have  been  driven 
by  the  hand  of  persecution.  Of  course,  the  rifif-rafif,  ragamuffin, 
vagabond  gipsies  will  be  left  behind,  to  uncivilise  the  people  they 
are  brought  in  contact  with. 

I  am  also  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  gipsies  had  wandered 
through  Persia  by  straggling  parties  to  India-— of  whom  numbers 
^were  seen  in  Persia  generations  before  they  were  seen  in  India — 
the  remnants  of  whom  have  been  seen  by  various  writers,  and  in 
almost  all  ages,  whither  they  had  been  driven  by  their  inveterate 
enemies,  i.e.  either  the  Children  of  Israel  or  the  Arabs. 

The  Jews  and  Arabs  hate  the  gipsies  with  deadly  hatred  to  this 
day,  and  the  gipsies  hate  the  Jews  and  Arabs  with  feelings  of 
revenge  far  from  dying  out. 

The  Jews  have  special  liking  and  regard  for  sheep  and  lambs, 
and  they  look  upon  pigs  as  unclean  and  unfit  for  food.  The  gipsies 
look  upon  pigs  with  special  favour,  and  regard  pork  as  their  chief 
food,  Sunday  and  week  day,  winter  and  summer.  The  Jews  oflfer 
sacrifices  of  lambs,  pigeons  and  doves ;  the  gipsies  offer  sacrifices 
of  hedgehogs  and  fowls.  The  purest  gipsies  never  (or  seldom)  eat 
boiled  hedgehogs;  they  cook  them  with  their  "  jackets  on,"  in  the 
open  fire,  upon  the  ground,  and  worship  them  to  the  extent  of 
almost  amounting — ^if  not  entirely — to  idolatry  and  the  offering  of 
sacrifices. 

I  have  never  seen  in  my  life  in  either  tent  or  van  either  a  leg 
or  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  Pork !  pork !  from  Monday  morning  to 
Saturday  night,  with  a  relish  of  pork  for  their  Sunday  dinner. 

The  Jews  look  upon  rabbits  as  unclean  and  unfit  for  food ;  the 
gipsies  regard  rabbits  as  their  chief  "  universal  pot  boiler  ";  in  fact, 
there  has  ever  been  war,  in  every  phase  of  life,  between  the  Jewish 
tribes  and  the  gipsy  tribes,  and  as  the  gipsy  tribes  have  been  the 
weakest,  with  a  curse  hanging  oyer  them,  they  have  fitred  the 
worst  in  the  long  conflict  that  has  been  going  on  for  thousands  of 
years ;  but  the  day  of  their  deliverance  draweth  nigh,  not  by  the 
sword,  but  by  being  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  claiming  the  blessings  and  privileges  of 
civilisation,  which  we  must  not  deny  them  at  our  peril ;  the 
tramping,  camping,  vagabondish  life  of  the  present  race  of  gipsies 
will  most  surely  come  to  an  end. 
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To  come  back  to  tlieir  origin,  my  opinion  is  that  these  straggling: 
*^  ites  ^  became  in  course  of  time  the  low  castes  of  India,  %.e.  the- 
Suders,  Djatts,  &c.  and  are  subject  to  much  persecution  ini 
India,  the  same  as  the  Jews  have  been,  and  are  at  the  present 
time  in  Russia  and  some  other  European  countries,  and  I  have  no* 
doubt  in  mj  mind  that  the  general  persecution  the  gipsies  have 
been  subject  to,  in  almost  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries,  ha» 
brought  them  to  the  low  level  they  are  at  the  present  time  ii^ 
•  society. 

The  Suders  and  Djatts  which  spring  from  the  gipsies  of  Palestine 
are,  and  have  been,  for  many  centuries  looked  upon  as  different 
from  the  other  castes  and  tribes  in  India,  and  they  can  emigrate, 
or  move  about  as  they  like,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  true 
Indian  castes. 

There  are  no  special  restricted  anathemas  hurled  at  the  Indian 
gipsies  the  same  as  there  are  at  the  true  Indian.  The  anathemas 
under  which  the  gipsies  live  in  India  are  those  of  universal  hatred, 
the  same  as  they  are  under  in  Europe  and  other  countries. 

There  seems  to  have  been  withering  curses  hanging  upon  and 
darkening  the  path  of  the  gipsies  from  time  immemorial  from 
some  cause  or  other,  not  as  yet  fully  explained,  but  which  may  be 
made  clear  by  the  gipsy  evolution  that  I  have  humbly  set  in 
motion  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  leading  sins  of  the  primogeni- 
tors of  the  gipsy  race— whoever  they  were — were  those  attending; 
the  carnal  and  lustful  affections  run  wild,  outside  natural  affections 
and  all  moral  and  civil  laws ;  at  any  rate,  sins,  the*outcome  of  th» 
kind  of  life,  have  been  the  leading  sins  of  the  gipsies.  I  should 
think  there  is  no  race  of  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  were 
ntiarriage  laws  have  always  been  held  in  lighter  esteem  than  among 
the  gipsies. 

There  are  certain  characteristic  features  connected  with  the 
Ammonites,  having  the  mark  of  Lot's  sin  upon  them,  which  favour 
the  assumption  that  the  gipsies  are  the  descendants  of  Ammon,  the 
son  of  Lot.  Be  this  as  it  may,  similar  curses  to  those  which  have 
followed  the  Ammonites  have  followed  the  gipsies.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Moabites,  the  descendants  of  the  other  son  of 
Lot  by  his  daughter.  It  may  be  well  to  notice  in  passing  that  the 
Moabites  and  the  Ammonites  were  always  the  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Israelites. 

There  are  certain  features  that  would  seem  to  link  the  gipsies 
with  the  Amalekites,  the  descendants  of  Amalek,  the  grandson 
of  Esau.  The  Amalekites  were  powerful,  and  of  a  wandering 
disposition,  and  who  always  exhibited  the  most  deadly  hatred 
to  the  Hebrews  through  Jacob  having  robbed  their  founder  Esau 
of  his  birthright.  A  perpetual  curse  has  rested  upon  the  Amalekites, 
so  it  has  in  like  manner  rested  upon  the  gipsies.  Their  beauty, 
craft,  and  duplicity  prevented  their  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
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Saul,  so  in  like  manner  have  these  features  prevented  the  exter- 
mination of  the  gipsies  in  all  ages,  yea,  even  in  our  own  country.  , 

In  some  points  the  gipsies  resemble  the  Midianites,  especially 
as  being  wandering  merchants,  with  a  disposition  to  either  beg, 
Jbuy,  or  steal  children,  as  was  shown  in  the  case  of  their  buying 
Joseph. 

If  the  gipsies  are  of  the  Midianites,  then  the  world  owes  them 
4in  eternal  debt  of  gratitude  for  preserving  the  life  of  Joseph, 
which  led  to  the  greatest  train  of  blessings  resting  upon  this 
world  that  has  ever  been  seen  since  it  was  created. 

The  Midianites  were  believers  in  soothsaying — so  is  this  a 
leading  feature  of  the  gipsies.  These  two  features,  viz.,  that  of 
child-buying  or  child-stealing  and  fortune-telling,  are,  and  have 
always  been,  the  markedly  prominent  features  of  the  gipsies. 

The  Midianites  harrassed  the  Israelites  for  generations  until 
they  were  finally  overthrown  in  the  Valley  of  Jezreel,  from  which 
they  have  never  recovered,  and  the  remnants  are  wandering  up 
4tni  down  the  world  somewhere  to-day. 

If  there  is  the  faintest  taint  of  the  blood  of  the  Midianites  to 
be  traced  in  the  gipsies,  then  the  world  owes  the  gipsies  its 
thanks  instead  of  its  curses.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  time  that 
the  day  of  curses  and  persecutions  was  gone  for  ever,  and  the  day 
of  blessings  begun. 

There'is  an  oral  tradition  among  the  old  type  of  gipsies,  that 
the  world  owes  them  its  blessing  for  saving  the  life  of  Jesus 
while  journeying  to  Egypt  with  His  mother.  My  opinion  is,  that 
tf  the  gipsies  saved  anyone's  life  that  was  destined  to  be  a  saviour, 
it  was  the  life  of  Joseph. 

There  are  two  points  which  go  to  prove  something  in  favour  of 
the  idea  that  I  have  set  forth,  viz.,  that  they  were  of  the  "  ites  " 
who  were  in  possession  of  Palestine  before  it  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Children  of  Israel,  one  of  the  most  conclusive  links 
eonnectiug  the  Hittites,  Amorites,  Canaauites,  Perizzites,  Hivites 
and  Jebusites  with  the  gipsies  is  this,  there  were  any  number  of 
kings  among  them,  and  that  the  people  followed  a  wandering 
existence,  living  in  rocks  and  caves,  and  that  they  were  driven  out 
-of  the  land  by  the  Children  of  Israel  towards  Persia  and  India,  to 
which  places  they  may  have  migrated  in  straggling  hordes  as  a 
place  of  safety.  In  the  journeying  of  the  Children  of  Israel  they 
came  upon  a  strong  race  of  people  in  the  land  of  Zin — Zinites. 
These  the  Children  of  Israel  dispersed.  Some  of  the  lowest  of 
the  low  in  India  and  Persia  are  called  Zingari.  In  Turkey  a 
number  of  low  caste  people  revolted  against  the  Turkish  rule, 
headed  by  a  leader  named  Zinganeus.  In  Spain,  Italy  and  other 
European  countries  the  gipsies  are  often  called  Zingari.  It  is  not 
unlikely  but  that  Moses  married  for  one  of  ^is  wives  a  gipsy 
damsel.  Jethro  was  a  Kenite.  Kenites  were  strong,  and  dwelt  in 
Tocks  and  caves,  and  were  taken  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
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If  the  gipsies  are  the  descendants  of  the  Moabites  anr) 
Ammonites,  who  occupied  the  land  east  of  Jordan,  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  gipsies  did  not  arrive  in  India  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  whither  they  were  driven  by  the  tide  of  the 
great  Arabian  invasion,  which  issued  from  the  desert  into  some 
parts  of  Palestine  about  that  time. 

If  this  hypothesis  in  correct,  the  gipsies  would  be  in  India 
about  300  years  before  the  first  exodus  commenced  westward,  to^ 
escape  the  cruelties  of  Mahmood  the  Demon,  which  would  be  the 
same  time  the  Children  of  Israel  were  in  Egypt.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  Mahmood  the  Demon  inflicted  upon  the  Suders^ 
Djatts,  &c.,  i.e.  the  gipsies,  more  terrible  punishment  than 
Pharoah  inflicted  upon  the  Children  of  Israel. 

Their  migrations  from  India  westward  has  been,  no  doubt,  with 
the  idea  of  settling  down  in  what  they  have  considered  to  be  their 
own  country.  There  is  an  idea  rankling  in  the  breasts  of  the 
purists  gipsies  that  they  have  a  home  somewhere,  but  they 
cannot  tell  where,  and  these  promptings  have  led,  years  ago,  some 
of  the  gipsies  to  leave  our  shores  eastward  and  homeward,  as  they 
think.  They  have  for  long  been  expecting  a  deliverer  to  come  to 
lead  them  forward. 

In  some  leading  features  the  gipsies  bear  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Gibeonites  when  they  were  threatened  with  extermination 
by  Joshua,  1,450  years  before  Christ.  It  is  stated  that  "  they  did 
^ork  wilily  and  went  and  made  as  if  they  had  been  ambassadors, 
and  took  old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and  wine  bottles,  old,  and  rent, 
and  bound  up ;  and  old  shoes  and  clouted  upon  their  feet,  and  old  gar- 
ments upon  them ;  and  all  the  bread  of  their  provision  was  mouldy. 
And  they  went  to  Joshua  unto  the  camp  of  Gilgal,  and  said  unto 
him  and  the  men  of  Israel:  *  We  be  come  from  a  fer  country,  now 
therefore  make  a  league  with  us.' "  Joshua  made  a  league  with 
them,  and  for  a  short  time  the  Gibeonites  lived  upon  the  fat  of 
the  land,  but  they  were  not  long  before  they  were  found  out,^ 
which  brought  Joshua's  curses  upon  them  instead  of  his  blessings, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  princes,  they  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

Thej  had  beguiled  and  deceived  Joshua,  and  for  their  duplicity 
they  were  always  to  be  under  God's  displeasure,  and  were  hence- 
forth to  be  "  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water .^' 

The  favourite  work  of  the  gipsies  of  to-day,  who  have  a  taste 
for  labour,  is  to  make  skewers,  clothes-pegs,  mend  chairs,  and  to 
pitch  their  tents  by  the  side  of  rippling  waters. 

Nobody  now-a-days  thinks  that  a  gipsy  sketch  is  complete  with- 
out a  gipsy  damsel  is  to  be  seen  with  a  pail  of  water  on  her  head. 

1,450  years  after  Christ,  which  is  a  somewhat  sin^lar  coinci- 
dence, and  later  on,  we  find  the  gipsies  in  Europe  making  leagues 
and  obtaining  passports  from  kings  and  emperors,  including  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  Wladislas,  King  of  Hungary,  who  also  re* 
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ceived  letters  of  privilege  and  protection  from  the  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Bathory,  and  also  from  the  Kings  of  France,  Crusius, 
Worstisen  and  Gnller,  which  passports  and  letters  secured  for  the 
gipsies  on  their  pilgrimage  court  favours  and  fat  living,  but  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Gibeonites,  they  were  not  long  before  they  were 
found  out  and  persecution  followed  savagely  and  rapidly  upon  their 
heels,  but  instead  of  the  kingly  and  queenly  authorities  decreeing 
that  they  were  to  be  put  to  no  more  punishment  than  that  of 
hewing  wood  and  drawing  water,  they  have  been  decreed  to  relent- 
less, bitter  persecution  and  ignominy,  and  in  this  way  they  have 
been  treated  by  us  and  other  European  nations  for  more  than  350 
years. 

The  gipsies  have  asked  for  bread  and  we  have  given  them 
^orpions,  and  they  have  asked  for  fish  and  we  have  given  them 
serpents.  They  have  lied,  stolen  and  deceived  us,  and  we  have 
hounded  them  to  death  for  their  pains,  and  most  surely  the  retri- 
bution that  has  followed  them  will  follow  us,  and  speedily,  if  we  do 
not  give  up  the  game  of  driving  them  to  ruin,  without  either  judge 
or  jury. 

.  The  cruelty  and  injustice  that  has  been  iuflicted  upon  the 
gipsies  by  damning  persecution  on  the  one  hand  and  universal 
indifference  to  their  moral  welfare  on  the  other,  increases  in 
terrible  magnitude  as  we  approach  the  vast  numbers  and  more 
thoroughly  investigate  the  condition  of  the  gipsies  that  have  been 
roaming  over  many  parts  of  the  world  for  centuries. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  in  Persia  15,000  gipsies ;  in 
Armenia  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  67,000;  in  Egypt,  16,000;  in 
Turkey,  104,000 ;  in  Servia,  21,000 ;  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
9,000 ;  in  Roumania,  150,000  ;  in  Austria,  10,000  ;  in  Bohemia, 
13,000;  in  Hungary,  159,000;  in  Transylvania,  78,000;  in 
Hungary  proper,  36,000 ;  in  Spain,  40,000 ;  in  France,  5,000 ;  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  34,000;  in  Scandinavia,  1,000;  in  Bussia, 
exclusive  of  Polish  gipsies,  50,000 ;  in  England,  between  40,000 
and  50,000 — ^all  classes  of  tent,  van,  ditch  and  cart  dwellers  in- 
eluded — making  a  total  of  about  860,000  gipsies,  that  have 
been  doing  their  best,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  make  the  world  as 
barren  of  moral  virtues  and  excellencies  as  the  deserts  of  Arabia 
are  of  pretty  flowers  and  beautiful  verdant  vegetation ;  and  the 
gipsies  are  no  more  likely — ^unless  taken  in  hand  as  I  have  sug- 
gested in  my  "  Pve  Been  a-Gipsyin'  " — to  bear  delightful, 
healthy,  charming,  heavenly  fruit  than  the  plains  of  Sodom, 
which  are  now  covered  by  the  Dead  Sea,  in  which  neither  animal 
Bor  vegetable  life  can  live.  What  the  condition  of  the  gipsies  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  is  I  have  only  been  able  to  gather  from 
books  and  reports. 

If  it  is  anything  like  what  our  present  day  gipsy  life  in  this 
country  is,  then  I  say  it  is  truly  horrible  and  horrifying  to  the 
last  degree. 
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In  my  many  long  years'  visits  to  the  fairsy  feasts  and  races,  the 
quiet  country  nooks,  commons,  flats  and  marshes,  where  the 
gipsies,  travellers,  van-dwellers  and  others  of  the  wandering  vaga- 
bond classes  do  most  congregate,  I  have  seen  sights  and  heud 
tales  that  would  almost  freeze  any  man's  blood — outside  the  gipsy 
ring — in  his  veins. 

Except  in  a  few  cases  lawful  marriages  are  of  very  rare 
occurrence. 

Heathenish  habits  are  practised  in  high  glee,  wldle  civilizing 
customs  and  habits  are  held  at  the  tips  of  their  fingers  with 
feelings  almost  amounting  to  repugnance. 

To-day  we  have  in  our  midst  close  upon  30,000  gipsy  children 
i.e.  children  who  are  rambling  over  the  country  with  their 
parents  in  vans,  tents  and  carts,  sleeping  in  bams,  and  on  the 
ditch  banks,  not  2  per  cent,  of  whom  can  either  read  or  write. 

On  the  outskirts  of  London  alone  there  are  over  2,000  so-caUed 
gipsy  children,  but  who  are  in  reality  the  children  of  parents  who 
have  taken  to  the  rambling,  vagabondish  life,  to  escape  work, 
rates  and  taxes. 

During  one  of  my*gipsy  rambles  near  London,  I  came  upon  an 
encampment  of  our  present  day  gipsies,  which  I  give  herein,  to 
show  the  kind  of  gipsy  life  among  us  to-day.  There  were  about 
twelve  tents  and  vans,*  and  close  upon  thirty  men  and  women  and 
fifty  children.  These  mud-bank  heathens  seemed  to  a  great 
extent  to  have  lost  all  sense  of  shame  or  decency.  Big  **  gipsy 
boys  and  wenches  "  were  running  about  almost  nude.  Not  one 
could  read  or  write.  A  large,  fine  Board  ifichool  was  close  by,  and 
during  meal  and  play  times  the  town  children  and  the  gipsy 
children  played  together.  At  two  o'clock  the  school-bell 
separated  them.  The  town  children  to  school  to  learn  civilising 
precepts,  and  the  gipsy  children  to  their  wigwams,  to  follow  their 
demoralising  customs  and  habits,  and  with  tongue  in  cheek 
defying  the  school  authoritiea,  on  the  simple  ground  that  their 
vans  are  not  looked  upon  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  dwellings. 

Not  only  do  the  tent  and  van  dwellers  defy  the  school 
authorities,  but  they  defy  the  sanitary  authorities  and  spread 
infectious  diseases  over  the  country  without  let  or  hindrsmce. 

The  old  romantic  element  of  gipsy  life  left  our  shores  with  the 
Cuckoo  fifty  years  ago,  to  die  without  resurrection ;  at  any  rate, 
it  has  not  returned,  except  in  the  flutter  and  fancy  of  a  young 
lord  or  two,  to  wither  and  die  almost  immediately  it  was  bom  in 
the  midst  of  a  "jollification  and  a  spree." 

For  some  years  the  amorous,  feiscinating,  clever  novelists  have 
tried  their  bewitching  powers  to  woo  back  to  our  shores,  and  to 
heaven,  as  they  think,  the  romantic  gipsy  life  of  bygone  days,  but 
without  effect.  The  smiling  faces,  bewitching  words,  and 
bejewelled  hands  of  dandies  are  poor  influences  to  lift  gipsies 
heavenward. 
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Nor  will  the  oondition  of  our  gipsies  and  their  children  be  im- 
proved by  the  policemen  with  their  staves  and  ^^  bag  and  baggage  " 
policy.  Throsting  the  gipsies  into  gaol — "  stone  jug  '* — and  on  the 
treadmill,  will  not  ma^e  gipsies  good  Christians  or  good  citizens. 
This  plan  was  tried  centuries  ago  with  painful  results.  Our 
present  day  gipsies  must  be  brought  back  to  settled, life  by  hook 
or  by  crook»  or  they  will  work  more  mischief  and  evil  to 
themselves  and  the  country  than  they  have  hitherto  done. 

The  only  plan  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  their 
condition  is  by  means  of  the  sanitary  officer's  influence  upon 
gipsy  and  other  travelling  homes,  and  the  schoolmaster's  influence 
upon  gipsy  and  other  travelling  children ;  and  if  magistrates  and 
members  of  Parliament  are  wise,  they  will  help  me  to  get  a  Bill 
passed  early  next  session. 

The  process  of  improvement  I  propose  may  be  slow,  but  it  will 
be  easy,  effective  and  sure. 

What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  extend  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  Oanal  Boats  Acts  of  1877  and  1884  to  all  movable  habitations 
such  as  shows,  tents,  vans  and  like  places,  and  which  plans  I  laid 
before  the  Select  Ck>mmittee  appointed  by  Parliament  in  1883  to 
consider  and  report  upon  my  Canal  Bill  of  1881-2-3  ;  and  which 
plans  are  more  fully  set  forth  in  my  work  **  I've  Been  a- 
GipsyinV 

To  sum  up  my  plans  in  a  few  words.  What  I  want,  without 
interfering  with  liberty — which  is  a  boon  possessed  by  few  other 
coimtries — ^and  the  free  action  of  those  who  travel  the  country  tq 
sell  their  wares  and  with  exhibitions  is,  in  the  first  place,  that 
vans  and  other  abodes  of  the  kind  should  be  registered  annually 
in  a  simple,  easy  and  inexpensive  manner,  so  as  to  give  the 
sanitary  officer,  instead  of  the  policeman,  power  to  see  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of.  those  who  dwell  in  them;  and 
secondly,  to  give  all  travelling  children,  Le,  those  living  in 
tents,  vans,  carts  and  shows,  a  free  education,  which  can  be 
brought  about  by  means  of  a  free  educational  pass  book,  on  a 
plan  I  laid  before  the  Select  Committee. 

I  speak  what  I  know  when  I  say  that  if  we  as  a  nation  do  not 
take  the  steps  to  protect  and  educate  our  travelling  children  in 
the  way  I  have  indicated,  we  shall  find,  when,  it  will  be  too  late, 
lying  at  our  doors,  a  perilous  evil  that  will  not  be  driven  away  by 
legislative  enactments  and  policemen's  cudgels. 

Several  European  nations  of  bygone  ages  have  tried  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  gipsies  in  their  midst,  but  their  efforts  came 
to  grief,  owing  to  the  first  steps  being  taken  with  the  adults.  All 
efforts  to  improve  the  gipsies  must  begin  with  the  children,  and 
we,  as  a  nation,  would  do  well  to  lead  the  van  in  this  direction,  as 
we  did  with  canal  legislation  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
canal  children,  especially  when  the  means  proposed  are  so  simple 
and  easy. 
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Slow,  sure  and  e^y,  must  be  our  motto  in  dealing  with  the 
gipsies,  and  surprising  results  will  soon  follow.  They  are  sharp 
and  clever,  and  only  require  to  be  taken  in  hand  kindly,  and  they 
will  soon  repay  the  country  and  their  benefactors  for  their  trouble 
with  smiles  and  thanks. 

The  gipsies  will  hail  with  delight  any  simple,  inexpensive, 
oommon-sense  plan  for  the  improvement  of  their  children,  and 
woe  will  be  upon  us  if  we  as  a  nation  withhold  it  from  them. 

The  suggestions,  facts  and  plans  set  forth  herein  are  strings  out 
of  which  I  hope  to  draw  legislative  and  philanthropic  music  that 
will  some  day,  before  long  I  hope,  draw  the  gipsies  and  their 
children  heavenwards.  In  thq  meantime,  public  opinion  must 
act  as  a  snake-charmer  to  prevent  these  poor  unfortunate 
brethren  of  ours  from  doing  further  mischief,  to  their  own  hurt, 
and  the  country's  welfare,  and  also  to  lead  them  to  better  things 
than  there  are  in  reserve  for  those  living  the  lives  of  idle  gipsy 
vagabonds. 


"'MID    DEVON  HILLS." 

♦ 

'Mid  Devon  hills  we  wandered  far, 

Amongst  the  fern  and  heather. 
Light  clouds  were  floating  o'er  the  sky, 

For  it  was  summer  weather. 

We  wandered  through  the  ferny  combe, 
Where  rippling  brooks  were  straying. 

And  lingered  by  the  foamy  falls. 
That  o'er  the  rocks  were  playing. 

For  she  and  I,  by  chance  had  met, 

Down  in  that  lovely  valley, 
A  bramble  introduced  us  both. 

That  fain  with  her  would  dally. 

Her  sunburnt  cheeks  looked,  oh,  so  fiedr, 

Her  eyes  with  pleasure  glowing, 
Her  joyous  laugh  ran  through  the  air, 

Like  rippling  water  flowing. 

"  I  go  this  way,"  she  gently  said, 

"  I  too  am  that  way  straying," 
Then  through  the  sun-lit  vale  we  passed, 

No  more  our  steps  delaying. 

And  so  we  two  went  gaily  on. 

Till  by  the  brook  we  tarried, 
Tdid  Devon  hills,  where  first  we  met. 

And  now  we  two  are  married.  £.  a.  h. 


A  BONE  OF  CONTENTION. 


THE  first  baby  is  not  generally  supposed  to  be  a  bone  of  con- 
tention. On  the  contrary  it  is^  as  a  rule,  considered  a  bond 
of  union  between  its  parents.  Strange,  however,  to  say,  this  was 
not  the  case  with  Captain  Grant,  of  the  — ^th  Hussars,  and  his 
wife.  Indeed  it  nearly  caused  an  estrangement,  and  it  certainly 
had  to  answer  for  the  only  quarrel  they  ever  had. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  infant  first  made  its  appearance. 
Jack  Grant  was  as  fond  and  proud  a  father  as  could  be  found  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  He  tried  to  see  the  numerous  likenesses 
to  various  relatives  which  his  wife  discovered  in  their  son ;  he 
persuaded  himself  he  felt  highly  flattered  when  she  declared  she  saw 
in  the  somewhat  plain  infant  a  strong  look  of  himself ;  and  finally 
wound  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  he  actually  made 
an  awkward  attempt  to  hold  the  child,  and  even  impressed  a 
fiEitherly  kiss  on  its  small,  mottled,  red  face. 

This  was  a  very  happy  state  of  affairs  so  long  as  it  lasted,  but 
unfortunately  a  change  was  soon  to  be  observed.  Captain  Grant 
began  to  wish  his  wife  could  find  some  other  subject  on  which  to 
exercise  her  conversational  powers  than  "the  baby;"  he  also 
commenced  to  wonder  if  it  was  necessary  to  talk  to  the  child  in 
the  senseless  and  extremely  odd  style  which  she  and  the  nurse 
invariably  used  when  they  addressed  it.  At  last  he  was  obliged 
to  confess  to  himself  that,  unnatural  as  it  seemed,  he  occasionally 
found  his  boy,  in  spite  of  his  numerous  perfections,  a  decided 
bore. 

"  You  see,*'  he  confided  to  his  chum,  Jim  Beeves,  "  a  fellow 
gets  so  deuced  sick  of  hearing  nothing  but  agoo-and-agoo-and-a- 
bubble-bubble-bubble,  which  is  the  way  my  wife  and  the  nurse 
always  speak  to  the  poor  little  brat.  I  can't  get  the  idiotic 
rubbish  out  of  my  head  ;  and  upon  my  word,  when  some  of  the 
fellows  the  other  day  at  the  mess  were  talking  of  the  new  regula- 
tions that  have  just  come  out,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
them,  I  was  as  near  as  possible  making  a  consummate  ass  of  my- 
self before  them  all,  by  answering,  *  Agoo-and-agoo-and-a-bubble^ 
bubble-bubble.'  I  assiure  you  I  was  within  an  ace  of  doing  so. 
If  I  could  have  a  little  sensible  conversation  with  my  wife  when 
the  child  had  been  put  to  bed,  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  but  sleep- 
ing or  waking  Hhe  baby'  occupies  all  the  attention.  I  am 
supposed  to  be  violently  excited  to  hear  of  the  *  heayenly,  sweet 
snule'  that  came  over  the  brat's  face  when  he  saw  his  bottle  being 
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brought  to  him,  or  that  he  has  managed  to  crawl  three  more 
inches  on  the  ground,  or  something  else  that  appears  to  me 
equally  uninteresting.     It's  really  awfully  rough  on  a  fellow." 

**  Rather  trying,"  remarked  his  friend,  sympathetically. 

" Trying !*'  repeated  Jack.  "That  is  not  the  word  for  it.  I 
declare  it  makes  me  so  irritable,  I  sometimes  feel  inclined  to  swear 
at  them  all  round,  the  baby  included." 

"  Come,"  answered  Jim,  reprovingly,  "  I  call  that  unfair. 
What !  swear  at  a  helpless  infant,  whose  only  method  of  retort 
and  strongest  language  for  some  time  to  come  will  be  *  a-goo  * 
and  ^a-bubble.'  That  is  fighting  upon  unequal  terms  with  a 
vengeance." 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  chaflF  me  111  shut  up,"  replied  Jack 
testily.  "  I  only  wish  you  were  bothered  by  the  same  sort  of 
thing,  and  then  I  don't  ^hink  you  would  find  it  so  amusing," 
saying  which  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away  in  a  hufif. 

It  was  in  this  unsatisfactory  frame  of  mind  regarding  his 
firstborn,  that  Jack  proceeded  to  wend  his  way  home  one  cold 
winter's  afternoon,  a  short  time  before  Christmas.  He  had  had 
a  hard  day's  woik,  and  was  looking  forward  with  a  feeling  of 
relief  to  a  chat  with  his  wife  and  a  cigar  before  dinner.  True 
his  mind  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  it  was 
possible  the  tite-Orttte  he  anticipated  might  be  broken  into  by 
the  presence  of  a  third  party.  But  he  resolutely  shook  off 
this  gloomy  foreboding,  and  walked  on  briskly  towards  his  des- 
tination. 

On  arriving  there  and  hearing  his  wife's  voice  somewhere  over- 
head, he  called  out  to  her  he  was  home  and  was  going  to 
the  smoking-room,  where  he  would  be  glad  of  her  company  till  it 
was  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

"  Very  well,  dear,"  she  answered  brightly ;  "  well  come  in  a 
minute." 

"  We ! "  said  Jack  to  himself,  "  who  else  is  she  bringing  ? 
Surely  it  can't  be  the  child.  She  can  never  mean  to  turn  this 
room,  as  well  as  every  other  in  the  house,  into  a  nursery.  Hang 
it  all,  that  would  really  be  unbearable ! " 

If,  however,  he  had  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  they  were  soon 
to  be  dispelled,  for  he  had  hardly  lit  his  cigar  before  his  wife  made 
her  appearance  with  the  baby  in  her  arms. 

"  Well,"  thought  Jack  resignedly.  "  I  suppose  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  grin  and  bear  it." 

"  Now,  Jack,  my  dearest,"  exclaimed  his  wife  gushingly,  **  I 
have  such  a  piece  of  news  for  yoa.  You  will  never  guess  what  it 
is.     It  is  something  almost  too  delightful  for  words. 

"  I  also  have  something  to  tell  you,"  broke  in  Jack  as  his  wife 
paused  to  take  breath,  for  he  felt  instinctively  that  the  important 
news  to  which  his  wife  referred  has  something  to  do  with  his  off- 
spring, and  be   knew  that  once  that  ;all-absorbing  subject  was 
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started  all  other  topics  of  conversation  would  be  inevitably 
banished  for  the  time  being.  ^  I  also  have  something  to  tell  yon. 
I  met  Chalmers  to-day ;  he  is  staying  here  for  a  few  days  with 
his  consin,  so  I  asked  him  to  come  and  dine  with  us  some  time 
next  week,  and  I  think  we  might  invite  one  or  two  people  to  meet 
him.  Now,  on  what  day  do  you  think  we  had  better  ask  him,  and 
who  else  shall  we  have  ?  ** 

^  I  will  think  about  it  in  a  minute,"  answered  his  little  wife 
eagerly,  **  but  I  muat  tell  you  my  news  first.  Fancy!  Baby  is 
getting  a  tooth,  and  he  is  only  just  four  months  old  I  ^ 

^  That's  capital,''  said  Jack,  in  a  voice  intended  to  express  un- 
limited delight.  **  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  little  fellow  is  veiy 
well  on  for  his  age.  I  should  think  now  he  will  be  trotting  about 
all  over  the  place  before  we  know  where  we. are.* 

^  I  don't  think  I  should  feel  I  was  doing  my  duty  by  him  if  I 
allowed  him  to  do  such  a  thing,  even  if  he  could,"  replied  his 
wife  severely.  *^  I  don't  know  if  you  are  particularly  anxious  to 
see  your  chUd  now  up  bandy-legged.    I  can't  say  I  am." 

**  Ah,  yes,  I  forgot  he  is  rather  weak  in  the  legs  at  present," 
remarked  Jack  in  a  crestfidlen  voice.  "  But,  May,"  he  continued, 
more  cheerfully,  feeling  he  had  done  his  duty  bravely,  and 
nothing  more  could  be  expected  of  him  for  the  present,  **  what 
about  having  Chalmers  ?  " 

^  Let  me  see,"  said  May,  thoughtfully.  Then,  appealing  to 
the  baby,  **  What  does  'ou  think,  my  pretty  ?  Agoo-and-agoo-and- 
arbubble-bubble " 

**  Come,"  said  Jack,  a  little  impatiently,  **  try  to  arrange  some- 
thing, as  Chalmers  is  only  here  for  a  few  days,  and  I  want  you  to 
write  to  to  him  to-night." 

"Must  we  tink,  my  sweet?"  continued  May,  apparently 
oblivious  of  everything  but  the  existence  of  her  son,  and  only 
half  hearing  her  husband's  last  remark.  ^^Must  we  tink,  my 
beauty  ?    Well,  then,  agoo-and-agoo-and-a  bub ^ 

"  For  Heaven*s  sake !  try  for  one  moment  to  attend  to  what  I 
am  saying,"  said  Jack  sharply.  "  I  won't  trouble  you  long,  and 
then  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  your  very  intellectual 
conversation  with  the  child." 

This  time,  May  quite  took  in  what  her  husband  said,  but  being 
annoyed  at  the  way  he  had  spoken  she  determinedly  took  no 
notice  of  his  request,  but  staring  absently  into  the  fire,  went  on 
talking  to  her  betby. 

"  Yes,  my  own  own,  does  your  pretty  papa  want ^ 

"  Confound  it ! "  exclaimed  poor  tired  Jack  angrily, "  Do  you  want 
to  drive  me  mad  with  your  infernal  nonsense  ?  I  have  never  yet 
been  considered  pretty,  nor  have  I  any  wish  to  be  called  so  at  this 
time  of  my  life.  Can't  you  find  a  more  suitable  adjective  to  apply 
to  me  than  that  ?  " 

"Indeed  I  can,"  returned  May,  losing  her  temper  in  her  turn; 
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^^  cross,  ill-tempered,  rude,  unnatural,  cruel,  are  ali\n>rds  which 
may  be  applied  to  you  in  your  present  state  of  mind." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure  I  am  not  surprised,"  retorted  Jack,  "  the  only 
wonder  is,  I  don't  go  ofiF  my  head  with  hearing  the  flow  of  absuni 
nonsense  that  seems  to  me  to  go  on,  morning,  noon,  and  night."  , 

^^  If  you  call  talking  to  one's  own  child,  absurd  nonsense,  % 
don't,"  said  Maggie,  with  a  great  assumption  of  maternal  dignity^ 

"  I  must  say  it  never  struck  me  that  you  intended  to  talk ;  I 
thought  it  was  merely  babbling,  but  of  course  that  may  be  my 
ignorance.  Perhaps  you  wi^  be  kind  enough  to  enlighten  me  a^ 
to  the  meaning  of  that  much  used  word — agoo." 

"  I  shall  do  no  such  thing,  for  I  can  see  you  are  sneering  both 
at  me  and  my  child.  I  must  say  for  a  man  who  sets  up  to  be  a 
gentleman,  it  is  an  extremely  curious  way  of  behaving.  I  confess 
I  should  never  have  thought  you  capable  of  speaking  to  me  in 
the  way  you  have." 

"  For  Goodness'  sake,  don't  preach ;  I  am  much  too  tired  to 
listen." 

"  Very  well,  then,  if  my  conversation  bores  you  I  most  certainly 
won't  remain  here  any  longer,"  saying  which.  May  walked  out  of 
the  room  looking  very  injured,  and  kissing  her  son  as  she  went^ 
murmuring  tenderly,  "at  any  rate  your  ^mother  loves  you,  my 
darling." 

In  spite  however  of  the  satisfaction  of  having  enjoyed  the  last 
word,  as  she  carried  Baby  to  the  nursery  May  felt  a  very  queer 
feeling  in  her  throat,  and  seemed  to  have  developed  a  cold  in  the 
head,  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 

Having  left  Baby  in  Nurse's  charge,  and,  much  to  that  worthy 
woman's  astonishment,  having  parted  from  him  without  any  of 
those  little  endearments  she  was  wont  to  use  to  him  before  doing 
so,  she  proceeded  straight  to  her  room. 

"  Well,  I  never  did ! "  exclaimed  Nurse,  using  that  phrase,  so 
much  beloved  by  the  lower  orders  of  society,  which  says  so  little, 
but  is  intended  to  convey  so  much.  "  I  never  did !  To  think 
she  should  leave  her  first-bom  without  so  much  as  a  parting 
blessing !  Never  mind,  my  sweety,  if  your  mother  forsakes  you, 
your  old  nurse  never  will.  No,  thank  'eaven,  I  tries  to  do  my 
dooty  by  you,  my  hangel,  and  nought  shall  tempt  my  «oul  to  go 
astray,"  and  then,  having  delivered  herself  of  these  lofty  and  truly 
elevating  sentiments,  apropos  of  nothing  in  particular,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  undress  and  bath  the  infant,  feeling  in  that  virtuous 
frame  of  mind  we  all  enjoy  when  we  have  been  saying  anything 
very  righteous  and  moral,  whatever  our  acts  may  be. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  object  of  Nurse's  displeasure 
was  sitting  in  her  room,  weeping  bitterly,  all  her  dignity  and 
temper  washed  away  by  her  tears.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  it  was  some  time  before  May  arrived  at  this  state  of 
penitence.     At  first  she  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  contempt 
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with  which  she  considered  Jack  had  treated  her  don ;  ii  was  this, 
she  told  herself,  that  wounded  her,  even  more  than  the  way  he 
had  spoken  to  her.  He  had  not  kissed  it  when  he  came  in,  had 
expressed  no  desire  to  look  at  its  mouth  and  judge  for  himself  a^ 
to  whether  the  tooth  would  be  long  in  coming  (which  was  what 
anyone  with  even  a  moderate  share  of  fatherly  feeling  would  havfe 
done),  and,  in  fact,  he  had  behaved  disgracefully* 

"  Yes,  disgracefully,"  she  repeated  to  herself,  as  she  sat  by  her 
window  looking  out  into  the  winter's  gloom,  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  eyes  fiill  of  angry  tears,  which  she  was  too  proud  to  let  fall, 
**  disgracefully ;  and  so  I  shall  teU  him  when  I  see  him." 

By-and-bye,  however,  her  anger  began  to  vanish,  and  h^"; 
reflections  with  regard  to  Jack  were  of  a  milder  description.  H«l* 
she  not  been  a  little  hasty  with  him  ?  After  all,  might  he  not, 
perhaps,  have  reason  to  complain  ?  Of  course  it  was  difficult  to 
understand  anyone  being  bored  by  Baby,  with  his  funny  little 
ways  and  odd  little  chuckle ;  but  still,  what  had  her  dear  old 
mother  said,  when  she  had  told  her  of  her  plan  of  bringing  him 
up- from  his  earliest  infancy  to  be  a  great  companion  to  his  father, 
00  that  he  should  learn  as  soon  as  possible  to  enter  into  all  his 
parent's  plans  ?  "  Take  care,  my  dear,"  had  been  her  mother's 
words,  "  that  you  don't  give  Jack  too  much  of  a  good  thing." 
WeU,  she  had  laughed  at  the  time,  but  was  there  not  some  truth 
in  the  advice  ?  Perhaps  poor  Jack  had  come  home  tired,  quite 
worn-out,  and  in  no  humour  for  Baby's  company,  so  no  wonder  the 
had  been  a  little  impatient.  There  was  no  doubt  hp  was  really 
very  good-tempered ;  he  could  not  have  been  feeling  so  bright  as 
usual,  or  he  would  not  have  been  annoyed.  It  was  all  her  fault 
for  teasing  him  with  her  nonsense,  and  she  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  herself.  Yes,  his  health  was  rapidly  being  ruined,  and  it  was 
entirely  her    own    doing;    upon  which,   having  arrived  at  this 

melancholy  conclusion,  she  could  no  longer  restrain  her  grief,  but 

burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  while  she  was 

sobbing  most  vehemently,  she  felt  her   husband's  strong  arms 

round  her,  as  he  said  gently : 

"  Don't  cry,  little  woman.     I'm  awfully  sorry  for  all  I  said." 
Then,  as  she  looked  up  at  him  with  a  loving  though  rather 

watery  smile,  he  continued  regretfully :  ^^  I  can't  think  what  made 

me  behave  to  you  .as  I  did.     I  know  I  was  an  awful  brute,  but  I 

was  not  feeling  very  fit ;  not  that  that  is  any  excuse  for  the  way  I 

spoke  to  you.    But  please  forgive  me,  darling." 

May's  answer  to  this  somewnat  incoherent  speech  was  to  throw 

her  arms  round  Jack's  neck  and  give  him  a  good  hug,  as  she  said 

impulsively :  "  Why,  Jack,  I  want  you  to  forgive  me.     I  am  so 

sorry  I  lost  my  temper." 

"  My  dear,  you  have  no  reason  to  apologise,"  he  replied.     "  I 

am  sure  I  wonder  you  did  not  give  it  to  me  hot  as  I  deserved,  and 
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it  is  only  because  joa  are  the  dearest  little  girl  that  ever  lived 
that  you  did  not  do  so.  Bat  let  us  forget  the  unpleasant 
business  and  kiss  and  be  friends,"  saying  which,  he  suited  the 
action  to  word,  and  the  reconciliation  was  complete. 

The  only  tbing  that  now  remained  to  be  done  was  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  and  this  was  not  forgotten,  as 
after  a  minute  or  two  May  and  Jack  proceeded  to  the  nursery, 
and  as  Baby  happened  to  be  enjoying  his  bottle,  he  chanced  to  be 
in  a  very  good  temper.  Accordingly,  when  he  saw  his  parents,  he 
condescended  to  look  up  for  a  moment  from  his  meal,  and  give 
them  a  most  amiable  smile- — a  little  rapid,  perhaps,  but  still  very 
well-meaning,  so  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  family 
felicity. 

After  this  little  episode  everything  went  considerably  smoother* 
May  realised  that  a  man  of  thirty  and  an  infant  of  four  months 
are  not  very  congenial  companions,  seeing  they  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  many  ideas  in  common,  and  that  the  former  decidedly 
objects  to  be  deserted  for  the  latter;  whilst  Jack  on  his  part  began 
to  comprehend  what  an  unfailing  source  of  interest  and 
amusement  a  baby  is  to  womankind  in  general,  and  its  mother  in 
particular,  and  so  learnt  to  make  allowances  for  the  raptures  with 
which  his  wife  viewed  their  child.  Having  arrived,  therefore,  at  a 
better  understanding  on  the  subject,  it  never  again  caused  any 
trouble,  and  if  you  were  now  to  ask  his  parents  about  him,  they 
would  tell  you  that  since  that  time  Baby  has  never  been  anything 
to  them  but  a  bond  of  union. 

£•  K.  n. 


SONNET. 
To  THE  Lady  M Gr ,  On  her  taking  the  Veil. 

Lady  devout,  who  has  from  this  world's  taint 

Withdrawn  thy  life  in  cloister  aye  to  dwell. 
And,  for  the  sake  of  a  soul-pitying  saint, 

Wrapt  thee  in  solemn  weeds,  invisible 
To  eyes  that  erewhile  on  thy  beauty  fed. 

And,  by  thy  virgin  vow  inviolate, 
Vanished  for  ever  from  them  (as  the  dead 

Vanish  from  hearts  they  leave  disconsolate): 
Since,  therefore,  thou  hast  thy  dear  self  divorced 

From  lover,  parents,  kindred — ^all  who  claimed 
Love's  duty  from  thee, — whom  thou  hast  enforced 

To  weep  for  the6  as  dead,  unknown,  unnamed. 
Ah,  whose  is  now  the  sorer  sacrifice, — 
Theirs  with  bereft,  or  thine  with  veiled,  eyes? 

A.  0. 


NURSE  EVA. 
By  the  Authob  op  "  Phyllis,"  "  Molly  Bawx,"  «*  Pobtia,"  etc. 


A  WARM  bright  day  in  golden  June;  a  crowded  Park;  a 
rushing  of  dainty  wind  soft  and  pure,  such  as  one  seldom 
feels  in  this  smoky  London  of  ours ;  and  over  all  a  brilliant  sun, 
grown  drowsy  now,  as  it  seeks  its  rest,  and  sinks  languorously  into 
the  fond  arms  of  evening. 

The  stream  of  carriages  is  growing  thinner ;  the  Princess  has 
disappeared.  One  young  man,  riding  a  handsome  chestnut  in  a 
somewhat  careless  fashion,  as  though  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere, 
quits  the  Row,  and  turns  towards  the  ugliest  thing  in  creation. 
Having  reached  the  Albert  Memorial,  he  passes  through  the  gate 
a  little  farther  on,  and  finds  himself  presently  in  the  midst  of  a 
hopeless  jangle,  composed  of  cabs,  hansoms,  drags,  and  so  forth.    . 

Something  in  the  jangle  disa^ees  with  the  chestnut's  temper. 
She  starts,  throws  up  her  sleek  head  into  the  very  midst  of  her 
master's  day-dreams,  makes  a  false  step,  and  comes  heavily  to  the 
ground,  flinging  her  rider,  with  a  horrible  crash,  right  under  the 
wheels  of  a  passing  carriage. 

It  is  all  done  in  a  moment.  There  is  a  cry  from  the  bystanders, 
a  vain  attempt  to  make  a  clear  space,  and  then  a  senseless  form, 
soiled  and  disfigured  with  dust  and  blood,  is  raised  by  half  a  dozen 
rough,  if  kindly,  hands,  and  conveyed  to  the  nearest  hospital. 
They  pull  the  bell,  and  the  door  being  opened,  they  enter  with 
their  ghastly  burden,  and  lay  it  down  within  the  hall :  it  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  careless  gay  young  man,  so  full  of  happy  life, 
irho  had  left  the  Park  only  a  short  time  ago. 

The  house-surgeon,  passing  through  the  hall  at  this  moment^ 
-casts  a  sharp  glance  at  the  unsightly  object  on  the  bench. 

'*  What  is  this  ?"  asks  he ;  and,  coming  nearer,  bends  over  it. 
His  &ce  changes.  ^^  Good  heavens !  It  is  Sir  Rawdon  Dare  ! "  he 
exclaims,  in  a  horrified  tone.  ^^  Send  the  matron  here  at  once — 
See  what  has  happened,**  he  says  presently,  as  a  tall  handsome 
womau  comes  hurriedly  up  to  him.  His  tone,  though  low,  is 
Agitated. 

^  An  accident  ?  "  says  she,  stooping,  in  turn,  over  the  prostrate 
Baronet. 

'<  And  a  very  serious  one.  It  is  Sir  Rawdon  Dare.  Is  there  a 
special  ward  ?  *' 

**  One  empty." 
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There  is  a  touch  of  curiosity  in  her  glance  as  she  examines  the 
death-like  features  beneath  her. 

^^  Let  him  be  taken  there.  It  is  impossible  he  can  be  conveyed 
to  his  own  house  in  his  present  state," 

'*  It  is  a  chance  whether  he  will  ever  be  conveyed  there — ^alive,'' 
says  the  matron,  turning  away  to  give  her  orders. 

"There  is  another  thing,"  says  the  surgeon,  detaining  hen 
**  He  must  have  a  careful  nurse.  You  can  recommend  one  from 
the  wards?" 

"  Certainly,"  says  the  matron,  pausing  as  if  to  consider.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  kindly  interest  in  her  compassionate,  if  somewhat 
austere,  face,  as  she  gazes  at  the  poor  crushed  figure ;  just  as 
kindly,  however,  would  she  have  looked  at  him  had  he  been  the 
veriest  beggar  that  crawls  our  streets.  "  There  is  Nurse  Eva,"' 
she  says  hastily;  "she  can  undertake  the  case.  She  is  both 
careful  and  sympathetic." 

And  now  the  wounded  man,  mercifully  oblivious  to  his  pain,  i» 
carried  by  experienced  tender  hands  to  a  small  private  ward,  and 
laid  upon  a  bed.  The  doctors  cluster  round  him.  A  young 
woman  in  hospital  cap  and  apron  comes  quietly  into  the  room, 
and  stands  beside  the  bed.     She  glances  earnestly  at  her  patient. 

Surely  that  poor  blood-bestained  creature  can  have  no  life  in 
him  ?  There  is  a  long  pause ;  then  one  of  the  doctors,  who  has 
been  stooping  over  the  senseless  figure,  lifts  his  head. 

"  He  is  not  dead — ^yet,"  he  says.  There  is  little  or  no  hope  in 
his  tone. 

After  a  long  sleep,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  the  sick  man  woke.  He 
lay  silently  gazing  at  the  four  white  walls  of  the  small  room  in 
which  that  strange  sleep  had  taken  place,  but  without  wondering 
why  he  was  there.  Thinking,  as  yet,  was  too  great  a  task ;  and  so  he 
put  it  from  him.  The  window  was  open,  and  beyond,  in  the  out- 
side distance,  there  was  a  waving  of  green  branches,  and  from  still 
farther  on  there  came  to  him  the  subdued  roar  of  unsubdued 
populace.  Inside  there  was  some  very  curious  furniture — or,  at 
least,  so  he  thought  it,  as  his  languid  glance  travelled  over  it — a 
huge  branch  of  crimson  roses  on  a  small  table,  a  wicker  chair,  and 
a  girl. 

The  girl's  head  was  turned  from  him  towards  the  window.  Her 
body  also  slightly  bent  in  its  direction.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
she  must  be  lost  in  thought.  The  idle  way  in  which  her  hands 
lay  upon  her  lap  helped  him,  too,  to  this  conclusion. 

As  he  watched  her,  a  little  sooty  sparrow  perched  upon  the 
window-sill,  and  looked  at  her  knowingly  out  of  his  small  eye. 
She  rose,  found  some  bread-crumbs  in  a  funny  little  cupboard,  and 
returned  with  them  to  the  window.  Of  course,  when  she  got 
there  the  bird  was  gone.  She  seemed  in  nowise  disconcerted  by 
this,  but  sat  down  and  fell  back  again  into  her  former  thoughtful 
attitude,  and  then  presently  not  one  but  three  little  sparrows 
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came  and  carried  away  some  of  her  donation.  She  had  not  glanced 
at  the  bed  when  getting  her  crumbs,  believing  her  patient  to  be 
dozing;  bat  he,  watching  her  with  newly-opened  eyes,  had  seen 
her  fiEu^e. 

It  was  a  revelation !  It  was  beauty  perfected !  He  lay  quite 
stiU  after  he  had  seen  it,  dwelling  with  .a  drowsy  pleasure  on  the 
remembrance  of  it  until  some  minutes  had  gone  by,  and  then  a 
growing  desire  to  see  it  again  took  possession  of  him.  He  felt 
still  so  weak  and  tired  that  he  shrank  from  giving  his  voice  sound, 
80,  to  attract  her  attention,  he  clutched  feebly  at  the  bedclothes, 
and  then  made  a  sorry  effort  to  tap  upon  the  quilt. 

In  a  moment  she  was  alert  and  eager.  She  came  quickly  to 
him,  and  bent  over  him* 

•*  Why,  this  is  good  news,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  exquisitely  soft 
voice,  and  with  a  smile,  "  You  are  beginning  to  be  yourself  again, 
are  you  not  ?  No,  do  not  answer ;  I  know  what  you  would  say  ;  I 
understand  you  quite." 

She  laid  her  hand  with  a  soothing  touch  upon  his  forehead ; 
she  settled 'his  pillows,  and  then,  going  to  the  door,  pressed  her 
fingers  on  a  knob  in  the  wall  outside.  This  brought  the  house- 
surgeon  to  her  in  a  few  minutes. 

**  Come,"  said  he  cheerily,  nodding  at  the  patient,  "  this  is 
weU ;  you  are  to  be  congratulated,  nurse.  Our  patient  is  getting 
on,  eh?— eh?" 

He  said  "  eh  ?  "  a  good  many  times  in  a  pondering  fashion,  and 
then  took  the  nurse  aside  and  whispered  to  her  in  quite  a  con- 
fidential manner.  As  he  did  so,  it  occurred  to  Sir  Bawdon,  in 
quite  a  feeble  inconsequent  way  not  to  be  accounted  for,  that  he 
hated  the  house-surgeon !  Nurse,  he  had  called  her.  With  that 
face — ^a  nurse !  Of  course  she  wasn't  a  lady,  poor  thing ;  but 
with  those  little  white  slender  hands  to  be — a  nurse  1  And  with 
that  charming  figure  and  that  high-bred — ^*  No,  no,  thanks,  old 
man,  nothing  more.  See  you  by  and  by  at  Lady  Stanhope's. 
Look  out,  Alys :  those  bull-terriers  are  often  treacherous — "  and 
so  on,  again  falling  into  the  old  delirious  state,  and  babbling  ever 
of  this  Alys,  whose  name  had  been  so  frequently  on  his  lips  all 
through  his  illness. 

The  nurse  was  at  his  side  again  directly. 

**  You  must  expect  these  little  relapses  for  a  while,"  said 
the  surgeon  with  encouragement,  patting  her  kindly  on  the 
shoulder. 

Then  there  came  a  week  when  he  felt  much  stronger,  and 
could  lie  contentedly  gazing  at  his  nurse  with  certain  recognition 
in  his  eyes,  and  no  fear  of  its  slipping  away  from  him. 

"  When  may  I  go  ?  "  he  asked  her  suddenly  one  morning,  when 
she  was  giving  him  his  breakfast.  His  question  was  somewhat 
ungraciously  put.     He  was,  indeed,  a  little  querulous  at  times ; 

e2 
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but  she,  accu8tx)med  to  the  vagaries  of  sick  people,  didn't  appear 
to  mind  it. 

"  Not  for  a  short  while  yet,"  she  said.     She  spoke  to  him  with 
the  intonation  one  might  use  to  a  fractious  child,  and  with  a 
lenient  smile.     "  Are  you  tired  of  us  already  ?  ** 
"  Not  tired  of  you — no." 

"  But  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  other  life  ?  Of  course  it  is 
only  natural."  Did  a  Stint,  faint  sigh  escape  her  here  ?  •*  Your 
friends  want  to  get  you  back  there  too." 

"  It  is  hardly  that,"  said  he  quickly.  "  It  is  more — that  I  want 
to  feel  myself — tayaelf  again.  A  Ttian  ! — I  am  sick  of  coddling, 
and  physic,  and  so  forth." 

This,  too,  was  ungracious,  and  he  knew  it  when  the  words  had 
passed  his  lips.  He  glanced  at  her  furtively,  to  see  if  he  had 
offended  her ;  and  though  he  would  have  been  miserable  had  he 
succeeded  in  paining  her,  he  was  still  angrily  disconcerted  at 
finding  she  had  taken  no  heed  whatsoever  of  his  petulance. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her  whether  I  am  pleasant 
or  the  reverse,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  frown. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  must  be  content  with  us  for  a  week  or  two 
longer,"  she  said  brightly.  "  But  that  should  not  be  so  great  a 
hardship  to  you.  In  your  present  state,  how  could  you  be  better 
off  there  than  hei^e  ?  " 

She  was  looking  frankly  into  his  eyes,  and  the  beauty  of  her 
expression  killed  his  small  touch  of  rancour. 

"  I  should  be  worse  off,"  he  said,  flushing  warmly ;  "  I  should 
be  without  my  nurse." 

"  No  ;  we  supply  nurses  to  private  cases.  You  would  probably 
have  had  one  in  your  own  home  as  good  as  I  am,"  returned  she 
calmly. 

"  Still,  it  wouldn't  be  you,"  said  he.  Then,  "  Do  you  like  the 
life  here?" 

«  Yes." 

There  was  as  much  No  as  Yes  in  this  answer,  and  it  puzzled 
him. 

"  It  is  a  hard  life,"  he  said. 

"  Most  lives  are  hard,"  returned  she  sententiously. 

This  checked  him  for  a  time,  but  the  demon  of  curiosity  having 
made  him  his  prey,  he  was  compelled  to  go  on  again. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Nurse  Eva." 

*'  I  know  that.  I  shall  never" — ^gratefully — "  forget  that.  But 
your  other  name,  I  mean." 

It  had  tormented  him  inconceivably  in  his  sick  moments  to 
think  it  might  be  Smith  or  Jones. 

There  was  a  short,  but  eloquent  pause.  When  it  had  gone 
by  she  turned  and  looked  him  fairly  in  the  fece. 

"  I  have  no  other  name,"  she  said  icily. 
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She  got  up  from  her  seat,  and  moved  towards  the  window.  , 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure  ! "  exclaimed  he,  horror-stricken 
with  shame  at  his  mistake.    ^^  I  assure  you  I  didn't  mean  it — 

I — » 

"  If  you  excite  yourself  you  will  have  a  relapse,  and  not  be 
able  to  leave  us  even  as  soon  as  I  have  said,"  interrupted  she, 
with  increasing  coldness.  ^^  Think  of  the  misery  of  ihat^  and 
compose  yourself." 

A  suspicion  of  scorn  in  her  manner  checked  further  speech  on 
his  part.  He  turned  on  his  side  and  feigned  slumber.  But  he 
could  not  get  her  face  out  of  his  thoughts.  That  last  little 
touch  of  hauteur  had  become  her.  Strange  to  say — for  one  in 
her  class — ^it  had  auUed  her,  had  seemed  to  belong  to  her  of 
right !  What  a  brute  he  was  to  ask  her  such  a  question  !  Surely 
she  had  a  right  to  her  own  secrets ;  and  yet—  yet  he  wished  now 
her  name  Imd  been  honest  Jones  or  Smith,  and  that  she  had  been 
able  to  say  so. 

But  he  had  angered  her,  and  could  not  sleep  without  her 
forgiveness.  He  was  still  so  weak  that  sleep  at  all  times  was 
essential  to  him. 

**  Nurse,"  he  said  presently,  in  a  tone  that  reminded  him  of 
the  days  when  he  was  a  schoolboy  and  in  disgrace. 

«  WeU,"  said  she. 

"  Fin  very  sorry  I  said  tAc^,"  mumbled  Sir  Rawdon  from  be- 
neath the  bedclothes  ;  ^^  it  was  abominable  of  me."  i 

He  had  now  evidently  come  to  the  point  when  a  good  sound 
caning  was  reasonably  to  be  expected. 

"  You  want  me  to  say  I  forgive  you,"  said  Nurse  Eva  softly, 
coming  up  to  him  again  and  looking  down  upon  him.  "Very 
good — I  say  it.     Now  go  to  sleep." 

**  You  don't  look  as  if  you  forgave,"  protested  he  anxiously. 
"  If  you  could  only  know  what  I  feel  about  it !  You  must  think 
me  so  contemptible — ^and  you  so  kind  to  me,  and " 

"  If  that  is  all,  be  comforted.  I  do  not  think  you  contempti- 
ble," returned  she;  and  even  as  she  spoke  a  sweet  soft  smile 
overspread  her  lovely  face,  falling  like  a  healing  sunbeam  on  the 
repentant  invalid.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  he  closed  his  eyes,  and 
sank  into  a  refreshing  slumber. 

Then  came  a  day  when  his  nurse  entered  his  room  with  a  very 
jubilant  air.     Perhaps  it  was  rather  too  jubilant  an  air. 

"Rise,  prisoner,"  said  she;  "the  hour  of  your  release  has 
arrived." 

He  answered  her  with  a  reproachful  glance,  but  no  word. 
She  laid  the  little  breakfest-tray  upon  the  table  near,  and  began 
to  busy  herself  with  its  contents. 

"It  seems  a  shame  to  give  you  any  trouble,  now  I  am  so 
strong  again,''  he  said.  "And  yet— I  like  to  see  you  doing 
that.'' 
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"  You  like  to  see  me  getting  your  breakfast  ready  ?  A  very 
sensible  fancy." 

^'  You  misunderstand  me,"  he  said  hastily,  and  then  stopped 
abruptly.  It  was  difficult  to  go  on  with  those  large  clear  eyes 
fixed  coldly  upon  him.  And,  after  all,  what  was  it  he  wanted 
to  say  ?  Yet  the  very  repellency  of  those  eyes  only  made  some 
vague  unanalysed  feeling  within  his  breast  ^he  more  unendurable. 

"  Eva,"  he  said  suddenly,  with  a  vehemence  that  suggested 
hidden  passion. 

She  laid  her  tiny  teapot  down  slowly,  without  a  suspicion  of 
agitation,  and  turned  her  eyes  fully  upon  his. 

"  Nwrae  Eva !"  she  said,  with  indescribable  dignity. 

She  then  gave  him  his  tea,  and  arranged  the  tray  as  carefully  as 
ever  before  him.  If  her  hand  trembled  a  little,  she  took  very 
great  care  it  should  not  be  seen. 

As  for  him,  he  seemed  dissatisfied  with  all  she  gave  him,  and 
toyed  discontentedly  with  his  food,  and  finally  told  her,  almost 
rudely,  to  take  it  away  firom  him. 

"  This  is  foolish,"  she  said  gravely.  **  You  will  want  strength 
for  your  removal.     Try  to  eat  something." 

"  The  very  thought  of  my  removal  takes  away  my  appetite," 
retorted  he  sullenly,  rejecting  with  angry  persistence  the  little 
dainty  trifle  she  sought  to  press  upon  him. 

Then  the  surgeon  came  in  again,  and  felt  his  pulse,  and  asked  a 
question  or  two,  and  went  through  the  usual  formula. 

"  All  going  on  as  well  as  we  could  wish,"  he  said  at  last.  *'  You 
have,  indeed,  made  a  wonderful  recovery,  my  dear  Sir  Bawdon. 
Give  you  my  word,  there  was  a  time  when — eh  ?— eh  ?  Well,  and 
so  the  carriage  is  to  be  here  for  you  at  twelve  ?  Hah  !  glad  to 
run  away  from  us,  eh  ? — eh  ?" 

*'  Is  it  safe  for  me  to  move  to-day  ?"  asked  Sir  Rawdon  languidly. 
There  was  no  languor,  however,  in  the  deep  anxiety  of  his  eyes. 
"  I  don't  think  I  feel  so  well  as  I  did  yesterday." 

"  Eh  ?  what  ?  Pouf !  nonsense,  my  dear  sir !"  said  the  surgeon 
gaily.  "Invalid's  tremors,  nothing  more.  I  tell  you,  you  are 
getting  out  of  our  hands  more  hopefully  every  moment.  We  shall 
be  ashamed  to  prescribe  for  you  soon." 

"  Perhaps  if  my  going  were  to  be  postponed  imtil " 

'"  Not  at  all — nothing  of  the  kind.  The  very  change  will  do 
you  good,"  said  the  surgeon  cheerily.  "  Come,  come  now — speak 
to  him,  nurse." 

"  But  supposing  I  should  have  a  relapse — that  would  be  un- 
pleasant," said  this  remarkably  careful  young  man. 

"  Eh  ?  How  is  this,  nurse  ?"  said  the  surgeon,  somewhat 
perplexed  by  his  patient's  pertinacity." 

As  he  appealed  to  her.  Sir  Bawdon  raised  himself  slightly  on  his 
elbow,  and  appealed  to  her  too — with  his  dark  eyes.  Her  glance, 
passing  from  the  surgeon's  face  to  his,  rested  there  for  a  moment. 
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There  was  entreaty,  longing,  hope,  and  something  far  more  than 
all  these  in  his  gaze.  She  turned  awaj  from  it  slowly,  but  reso- 
lutely. 

"  There  will  be  no  fear  of  a  relapse,"  she  said  to  the  surgeon,  in 
cold  measured  tones,  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground.  "  It  is 
better, /ar  better  he  should  go  to-day,  as  arranged." 

A  swift  change  altered  the  expression  of  Sir  Rawdon's  face. 
Whereas  before  it  was  almost  humbly  inploring,  it  was  now  proud 
and  stem. 

"  To-dayj  then,  be  it,  by  all  means,"  he  said,  in  a  decided  tone. 
**  The  sooner  the  better ;"  after  which  he  sank  back  with  an  angry 
jerk  upon  his  pillow. 

The  surgeon  laughed  a  little,  and  presently  went  away.  The 
nurse  busied  herself  in  tidying  the  already  scrupulously  tidy  room. 

"  In  what  mad  haste  you  are  to  get  rid  of  me  !"  said  Sir  Rawdon 
at  last,  finding  the  silence  unbearable.  How  cold,  how  calm,  how 
unfeeling  she  appeared  with  that  beautiful  unreadable  face  of 
hers! 

"  You  see  I  have  your  interests  at  heart,"  she  said. 

"Mine?" 

"  Yes.  Do  you  forget  how  you  were  pining  for  your  freedom 
only  a  short  two  weeks  ago  ?    Now  it  lies  before  you." 

"  You  are  ungenerous,"  he  said.  Then  more  slowly,  "  A  fort- 
night is  a  long  time.     One  may  learn  many  things  in  it." 

"  True,     lou  have  learned  to  get  well,"  said  sue  quietly. 

"  More  than  that !"  He  flushed  a  dark  red,  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  her,  "  I  have  learned  besides  to — — " 

He  paused  with  terrible,  unmistakable  suddenness.  The  colour 
died  from  his  face,  and  a  quick  pallor  succeeded  it.  His  very  lips 
grew  white  because  of  the  severity  of  his  mental  struggle.  What 
was  it  he  had  been  about  to  do  ?  To  tell  this  nameless  girl — this 
worse  than  nameless  girl,  who  was  ashamed  to  declare  aloud  her 
honest  appellation — ^that  he  loved  her !  To  ask  her  to  be  his  wife ! 
He,  a  Dare,  and  the  head  of  his  house !  His  hand  sank  once  more 
to  his  side,  he  breathed  heavily,  and  at  length,  without  looking  at 
her,  turned  his  face  away  from  her  to  the  wall.  Here  a  bitter 
strife  took  place  between  his  heart  and  him,  but  when  it  was 
ended  his  heart  remained  the  victor,  and  he  roused  himself,  and 
looked  round  for  her. 

Of  her,  however,  he  found  the  room  empty.  During  that  short 
but  violent  battle  with  prudence  and  affection,  in  which  prudence 
had  been  slain,  she  had  left  him — ^had  vanished,  as  it  were.  In  her 
chair  sat  a  probationer,  a  young  woman  with  pale  eyes  and  a  snub 
nose,  and  a  generally  afflicted  air.  He  had  seen  this  probationer 
before,  and  had  amused  himself  at  odd  moments  counting  the 
number  of  aspirates  she  could  drop  in  half  an  hour.  She  spoke 
with  a  little  snuffle  in  her  throat,  and  was  otherwise  in  many  ways 
most  hateful  to  him. 
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Now,  the  knowledge  that  Nurse^Eva  was  never  absent  from  him 
for  longer  than  thirty  minutes  at  a  time  became  an  intense  conso- 
lation to  him.  She  would  soon  be  here,  and  that  odious  young 
woman  would  vacate  her  chair,  in  which  it  seemed  a  positive  sacri- 
lege that  she  should  be  allowed  to  sit.  But  the  minutes  crept  on, 
and  the  half-hour  grew  into  an  hour,  and  the  hour  into  two,  and 
still  the  probationer  sat  on,  and  Nurse  Eva  made  no  sign. 

The  dragging  hours  were  at  first  a  bore  to  him,  and  at  length 
became  intolerable.  And  when  the  probationer  rose,  and  declared 
it  was  time  for  him  to  rise,  as  the  carriage  would  soon  be  here,  and 
when  a  nurse  from  another  ward  came  to  assist  her,  he  was  almost 
rude  to  them  both. 

But  time  was  inexorable  and  wore  away,  and  at  last  the  carriage 
was  announced,  and  two  or  three  of  his  friends  and  relations  came 
in  to  congratulate  him  and  help  him  down  to  it.  The  house- 
surgeon  was  present  also,  looking  really  pleased  at  his  recovery. 
To  him  Sir  Bawdon  turned  with  a  somewhat  hurried  air,  and  an 
amount  of  passionate  anxiety  he  vainly  tried  to  conceal. 

"  Where  is  Nurse  Eva  ?  "  he  said,  his  voice  trembling  slightly  ; 
**  I  cannot  go  until  I  bid  her  good-bye,  and  thank  her — thank  her 
for—" 

He  stopped,  and  cleared  his  throat  huskily. 
.  **I'm  afraid  you  can't  see  her  to-day,"  said  the  surgeon, 
cheerfully.  "She  has  been  somewhat  overworked  of  late,  you 
see ;  so  when  she  asked  the  matron,  a  couple  of  hours  ago,  to 
give  her  a  holiday  to  take  a  run  down  to  Putney,  or  somewhere, 
you  may  be  sure  she  got  no  refusal.  The  matron — indeed  we  all 
think  a  good  deal  of  her,  and  she  did  seem  pale  and  fatigued,, 
poor  girl,  when  she  came  down  from  your  room  about  ten  o'clock* 
I'm  glad  the  day  is  so  fine,  both  for  your  sake  and  hers.  She 
said,  by  the  bye,  that  you  were  so  thoroughly  convalescent  that 
you  would  require  her  services  no  longer.  She  seemed  to  me  in 
bad  spirits — a  little  over-done,  no  doubt." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Dare.  He  said  even  this  with  difficulty.  Of 
course  he  understood  it  all!  That  brutal  hesitation  of  his  I 
What  woman  but  would  have  taken  fire  beneath  such  an  insult  r 
His  manner  in  itself  was  unbearable,  presupposing  as  it  did  that 
if  he  uttered  his  proposal  it  would  of  a  surety  be  accepted.  With 
what  sweet  dignity  she  had  behaved  !  She  had  uttered  no  taunt,, 
had  looked  no  scorn.  She  had  only  withdrawn  herself,  and  taken 
measures  to  insure  herself  against  the  annoyance  of  ever  being 
face  to  face  with  him  again. 

But  it  should  not  end  here.  Of  that  he  was  determined.  He- 
would  at  least  see  her  once  more,  and  compel  her  to  believe  that 
when  his  craven  wavering  had  drawn  to  a  close  he  knew  himself 
to  be  hers,  body  and  soul.  He  got  down  to  the  carriage  some- 
way, and  was  drwen  home. 

But  he  was  a  good  deal  knocked  up  by  the  exertion  of  removing^ 
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and  sufiered  a  slight  relapse  that  kept  him  to  his  bed  for  a  week 
or  so.  The  old  mmiliar  scenes  were  now,  too,  changed  to  him^ 
and  touched  him  as  being  barren  and  wanting  in  many  ways. 

When  he  rallied  a  bit,  and  found  himself  in  possession  of  a 
little  of  his  former  strength,  the  first  use  he  made  of  it  was  to 
drive  straight  to  the  hospital.  He  was  shown  into  the  matron's 
room,  where  he  thanked  her  courteously,  if  a  little  absently,  for 
the  care  conferred  upon  him  whilst  under  her  roof.  After  that  he 
said  casually  that  he  thought  he  should  like  to  thank  his  nurse  also* 
It  was  with  a  paling  cheek  he  said  this,  and  with  eyes  downcast. 

**  Nurse  Eva  ?  "  said  the  matron.  **  0,  she  left  us  quite  a 
fortnight  ago.  We  were  all  so  sorry  to  lose  her,  she  was  such  an 
excellent  nurse.  I  am  sure  you  too,  Sir  Eawdon ' — with  a  smile — 
"  will  have  a  good  word  for  her  on  that  score." 

"  Left ! "     It  was  all  Sir  Rawdon  could  say. 

"  Yes ;  almost  the  day  after  you  did." 

"  You  know  her  address,  perhaps?  " 

When  he  asked  this,  he  felt  like  a  drowning  man  grasping  at 
a  straw,  and  he  knew  the  straw  would  fail  him. 

**  No,"  said  the  matron  regretfully.  She  thought  him  a  very 
kind  young  man.  Gratitude,  as  a  rule,  is  not  an  overpowering 
passion  witn  the  many.  ^^  But  do  not  fret  about  that,"  she  said. 
**I  am  sure  she  understood  that  you  would  wish  to  thank  her. 
Yes,  she  was  an  excellent  nurse — so  sympathetic ;  we  were  sorry 
to  lose  her." 

Sir  Rawdon  rose  to  bid  her  good-bye. 

^^  I  suppose  Dr.  Bland  would  not  know  her  address  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No,  I  am  sure  of  that.  She  went  away  very  suddenly — for 
iamily  reasons,  as  she  told  me — and  left  no  word  with  any  one  as 
to  where  she  was  going.  Good-bye,  Sir  Rawdon  ;  so  glad  \o  see 
you  so  thoroughly  restored,"  &c. 

Sir  Rawdon,  returning  her  fexewell,  told  himself  he  was  not  so 
fully  restored  as  she  kindly  imagined,  and  that  his  strength  was 
by  no  means  what  it  used  to  be. 

It  is  a  year  and  a  half  later,  and  Christmas  Eve.  There  is  no 
suspicion  of  invalidism  about  the  tall  handsome  young  man  who, 
sitting  in  a  first-class  carriage,  with  a  rather  bored  expression  on 
his  fece,  is  being  whirled  swiftly  northwards.  He  had  checked 
his  journey  by  spending  one  day  in  Edinburgh,  and  had  felt  it 
dull  in  the  extreme.  Even  now,  when  he  is  hastening  on  to 
Aberdeen,  the  stupidity  of  his  lonely  stay  there  has  not  quite 
worn  ofif.  But  he  is  always  dull  now,  he  tells  himself,  with  a 
disdainful  shrug  of  his  broad  shoulders,  and  grows  moodier  and 
moodier,  until,  his  journey  coming  to  an  end,  he  finds  himself  on 
the  chilly  platform,  with  (.wo  gleaming  carriage  lamps  awaiting 
him.  The  drive  is  a  long  one,  and  bitterly  cold.  The  change 
from  it  to  the  soft  brilliant  warmth  of  a  huge  hall,  hung  with 
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many  skins  and  bristling  with  antlers,  is  almost  more  than  he  can 
endure  with  fortitude.  As  in  a  dream,  he  follows  the  servant 
across  the  hall — rose-lit  from  two  large  shaded  lamps  upon  the 
dark  oak  staircase  beyond — ^and  valiantly  suppresses  a  desire  to 
stay  beside  the  huge  log-fire  for  ever. 

But  the  servant  mercilessly  marches  him  onwards,  and  presently 
he  finds  himself  in  a  long,  low,  many-cornered  room  full  of 
people,  all  more  or  less  in  the  reposeful  attitudes  that  border 
upon  sleep.  There  is  a  soft  sweet  subdued  hum  of  slumberous 
voices,  a  tender  tinkling  of  delicate  china,  the  music  of  many 
spoons.  There  are  no  rose-lamps  in  this  room ;  nothing  but  the 
leaping  light  of  a  glorious  fire  that  renders  all  things  clear  as 
day.  The  divan-looking  lounges  are  covered  with, tartan,  so  are 
a  good  many  of  the  men,  and  only  a  few  of  them  have  their 
nether  limbjs  covered. 

Sir  Bawdon,  still  unthawed,  stares  idly  round  him.  There  is 
a  pretty  girl  in  a  voluminous  arm-chair,  who  nods  brightly  to 
him — Miss  Adair ;  and  another  crouched  picturesquely  upon  the 
bearskin  rug  before  the  fire,  who  stops  her  chatter  for  an  instant 
to  gaze  at  him  curiously;  and  — 

Good  heavens  !  who  is  that  ?  Who  is  that  sitting  over  there, 
with  her  face,  Jter  figure,  the  very  hands  of  her  ! 

A  slender  creature,  reclining  in  a  low  chair,  and  clad  in  an 
exquisite  tea-gown — all  satin  and  old  lace.  She  is  smiling.  One 
arm,  half  naked,  but  mittened  to  the  elbow,  is  lying  gracefully 
across  the  arm  of  her  lounge  as  she  leans  towards  her  neighbour ; 
the  other  is  trifling  idly  with  a  huge  white  fan. 

Even  as  Dare  gazes  at  her,  spellbound,  she  laughs,  softly, 
merrily,  at  some  remark  made  to  her  by  her  companion — a  red- 
headed young  Scotchman.  The  laugh  somewhat  restores  Sir 
Rawdon  to  his  senses.  Alas !  she  had  never  laughed ;  her  lovely 
face  had  always  been  tinged  with  a  deep  melancholy.  What 
madness  possessed  him  to  make  him  think  he  saw  again  before 
him  the  one  woman  he  had  ever  loved — the  only  one  he  ever 
should  love  ?  And  to  dream  of  meeting  her  here,  of  all 
places !  A  hospital  nurse  as  a  guest  at  The  Towers,  in  that  gown, 
that— 

"  Dear  Sir  Bawdon,  so  glad ! "  says  his  hostess — a  tall  handsome 
woman — at  this  moment,  coming  languidly  forward  with  a  smile 
and  a  graceful  gesture.     "  So  nice  to  see  you  again.'* 

Sir  Eawdon  murmurs  something  to  the  eflFect  that  he  is 
positively  overpowered  with  joy  at  the  idea  of  seeing  her  again ; 
but  his  words  sound  vague  and  unmeaning — to  himself,  at  least — 
end  his  eyes  are  not  his  own  to  deal  with  ;  they  wander  incessantly 
to  the  low  chair  and  its  lovely  occupant,  and  will  not  be  controlled. 
Who  ia  the  owner  of  that  tea-gown  ? 

"  I  think  you  know  everybody,"  says  Lady  Dalruth,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  sentenee,  not  one  word  of  which  he  heard. 
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"Not  quite  all.  I  have  not  the  happiness  of  knowing  your 
pretty  Mend  on  the  hearthrug,  or — or  the  lady  in  the  low  chair 
over  there/* 

"  No  ?  Well,  time  will  cure  that.  The  latter  is  my  cousin. 
Miss  Monteith.  You.  would  like  to  be  introduced  to  her  ?  Come, 
then.** 

**  Evelyn  dear,  let  me  introduce  to  you  Sir  Rawdon  Dare,**  she 
says  a  moment  later. 

Miss  Monteitb,  turning  slowly,  lifts  her  eyes  fully  to  Sir 
Sawdon's,  and,  after  a  calm  comprehensive  glance,  makes  him  the 
very  fiedntest  salutation. 

If  he  had  ever  seen  this  girl  before,  it  is  certain  that  she  shows 
no  recognition  of  ever  having  seen  him.  There  is  no  surprised 
start,  no  fidntest  blush,  no  betraying  pallor.  Her  little  bow  is 
<K)ld  in  the  extreme,  but  nevertheless  civil.  Sh6  answers  his 
rather  agitated  remark  with  the  utmost  composure ;  it  is  some 
ordinary  thing  about  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  round,  and  hardly 
requires  any  acknowledgment  save  a  bare  "yes,"  to  which  she 
confines  herself.  If,  indeed,  some  wild  freak  of  Fate  has  suddenly 
changed  the  Nurse  Eva — for  whom  he  has  been  so  persistently 
searching  during  all  these  past  interminable  months — into  this 
stately  repellent  girl  before  him,  she  is  so  clad  in  an  impenetrable 
armour  of  reserve  that  he  cannot  pierce  it. 

And,  after  all,  is  it  she  ?  Could  even  Fate  play  such  a  trick  ? 
Is  not  all  this  rather  some  cruelty  of  his  imagination,  bom  of  his 
long  dwelling  on  one  engrossing  desire  ? 

Once  or  twice  during  the  evening  he  tried  to  speak  to  her ;  but 
though  she  always  answered  him  very  gently,  still  her  manner 
was  so  cold  as  to  check  on  every  occasion  ftui^her  conversation. 

Dropping  into  the  background,  after  a  last  defeat,  he  finds 
himself  close  to  an  old  beau,  a  certain  Sir  Harry  Loune,  who  is 
well  known  to  everybody  and  to  whom  everybody  is  known. 

**  Wouldn't  look  at  you,  eh?''  says  this  old  gentleman,  with  a 
chuckle.  "  Don't  take  that  to  heart ;  more  than  you  have  got 
the  same  tale  to  tell.  She  won't  look  at  any  one,  not  even  at  the 
best  parii«.  Pretty,  isn't  she  ?  Good  form,  eh  ?  Thing  of  the 
season  next  year,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Lady  Dalruth  wanted 
right  or  wrong,  to  introduce  her  this  year,  but  she  wouldn't  hear 
of  it.  Seems  to  shrink  from  publicity.  No  wonder,  too ;  beauty 
has  made  itself  so  dooced  vulgar  of  late,"  says  the  old  gentleman, 
with  a  shrug  of  disgust. 

**  Yes  ?  "  says  Dare  calmly,  but  his  look  is  in  itself  a  question. 
"She's  charmin' — charmin',"  goes  on  Sir  Harry,  when  he  has 
refreshed  himself  with  a  pinch  of  snuflF,  "  and  mysterious  as  she 
is  lovely." 

«*  Mysterious?" 
'     ^  Sather,  my  dear  boy !     Mustn't  say  a  word  about   it,    you 
understand;  but  when  she  was  about  eighteen,  her  father.  Sir 
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Pagan  Monteith,  you  know — eh — what?  T>ovLt  ward  to  know? 
Ha,  ha  I  Very  good  indeed !  Well,  he  wished  at  that  time  to 
force  her  into  a  marriage  with  a  most  dilapidated  person — ^an  earl, 
notwithstanding — quite  old  enough  to  be  Aw  father.  Girl 
wouldn't  hear  of  this  sacrifice  at  any  price,  and  when  pressed  to 
it  by  angry  parent,  bolted — ^no  one  knows  where,  unless  Lady 
Dalruth  may.  For  three  long  years  she  remained  incognita.  Odd 
aflFair,  isn't  it  ?     Nobody  can  explain  it." 

Dare  thinks  he  could.  Again  the  belief  that  Miss  Monteith 
and  his  sweet  nurse  are  one  is  full  upon  him ;  but  he  refrains 
from  making  his  thoughts  known  to  this  old  gossip. 

'*  Why  can't  she  say  where  she  was,  eh  ?  "  says  Sir  Harry,  in  a 
distinctly  aggrieved  tone  ;  "this  deadly  silence  is  very  injurious 
to  her,  eh?" 

"  Why  should  it  be  injurious  to  her  ? "  asks  Sir  Rawdon 
fiercely. 

He  turns  upon  the  old  baronet  with  open  wrath  in  his  dark 
eyes.  It  is  insufferable  to  hear  her  name  bandied  thus  from  lip 
to  lip.  And  yet —  Her  name  ?  Whose  name  ?  If  he  lets  this 
madness  overpower  him,  what  will  the  end  be  ?  "  What  has  that 
haughty  beauty  over  there  to  do  with  his  gentle  nurse  ?  Seeing 
Sir  Harry's  look  of  amazement,  he  hastens  to  change  his  tone. 

"  She  looks  too  proud  to  be  a  subject  for  calumny,"  he  says  con- 
fusedly, almost  apologetically. 

But  the  old  scandal-monger  has  found  him  slow,  and  in  nowise 
a  kindred  spirit ;  so  he  hobbles  away  firom  him  to  where  Lady 
Dalruth  is  standing.  Dare,  too  wearily  disturbed  in  mind  to  find 
amusement  in  his  present  surroundings,  follows  his  movements 
with  idle  uninterested  eyes,  but  presently  is  attracted  by  some- 
thing he  hears  him  saying  to  his  hostess. 

"  Left  him  at  the  point  of  death,"  said  Sir  Harry  unctuously, 
**  as  he  thought ;  but  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Gordon  re- 
covered almost  immediately.  One  of  the  Gordons  of  Clayne, 
you  know.  Fellow  who  upset  him  was  a  cousin,  and  thought  to 
come  in  for  the  property,  d'ye  see." 

"  One  of  the  Gordons  of  Clayne  "  is  a  bosom  firiend  of  Sir 
Rawdon's,  so  naturally  he  pricks  up  his  ears. 

"  What  did  happen  to  him  ? "  asks  Lady  Dalruth,  looking 
interested. 

"  Oh,  mere  trifle !  Nothing  vital,  at  all  events.  One  fellow 
told  me  it  was  a  broken  clavicle ;  another  a  fractured  humerus  ; 
but  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  what  either  means." 

"  You  should  ask  Evelyn  for  a  translation,"  says  Lady  Dalruth, 
with  a  merry  laugh. 

Miss  Monteith,  who  had  been  listening  silently  to  the  con- 
versation, turns  her  eyes  upon  her.  Is  there  entreaty  or  simple 
indiflFerence  in  her  glance  ?  If  entreaty,  it  comes  too  late ;  Lady 
Dalruth  does  not  even  see  it. 
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**  MisB  Monteith  ?  "  asks  Sir  Harry. 

"Yes.  Didn't  you  know  she  has  studied  medicine,  surgery, and 
all  the  rest  of  it?" 

•*  You  terrify  me,"  says  Sir  Harry,  with  mock  horror. 

**  That  is  quite  a  correct  feeling  for  the  occasion.  She  is  really 
terribly  learned.    Aren't  you,  Evelyn  ?  " 

She  smiles  at  the  girl,  as  though  in  pleasant  appreciation  of  a 
jest  that  is  known  to  them  alone.  But  Miss  Monteith's  return 
smile  is  forced  and  very  faint. 

"  Learned  ?  no.  But  I  really  have  some  taste  for  that  sort  of 
thing,"  she  says  quietly ;  and  then  turns  away,  as  if  anxious  to 
terminate  the  conversation.  In  so  doing,  her  eyes  meet  Dare's. 
There  is  a  pause,  in  which  each  regards  the  other  with  a  strange 
anxiety.  Then  the  blood  slowly  mounts  to  Miss  Monteith's  brow, 
until  all  her  lovely  face  is  dyed  a  warm  crimson.  Her  breath  comes 
quickly;  she  wavers;  then,  with  a  last  defiant,  contemptuous 
glance,  she  moves  away  and  sinks  into  a  chair  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  room. 

But  to  Dare  there  is  no  longer  even  a  chance  for  doubt.  Just 
so  had  she  looked  at  him  when,  in  a  moment's  passion,  he  had 
called  her  "  Eva  "  in  the  hospital,  and  she  had  coldly  corrected 
him ;  just  so,  no  doubt,  her  large,  scornful  eyes  had  rested  upon 
him  during  that  last  fateful  hour,  when  he  had  half  declared  his 
love,  and  had  hesitated — and  been  lost. 

With  a  terrible  sinking  of  the  heart  he  tells  himself  that  he  has 
sinned  past  forgiveness  in  her  eyes. 

The  next  morning  all  the  world  is  clad  with  snow.  The  soft 
white  fleecy  carpet  is  covering  the  land  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
and  is  lying  heavily  on  branch  and  bough.  The  Christmas  bells 
are  chiming  merrily.  A  soft  grey  mist  is  trembling  between 
earth  and  sky.  Over  all,  the  merry  sun  is  shining  gaily.  It  is 
indeed  an  ideal  Christmas  mom. 

Luncheon  has  come  and  gone,  and  they  are  all  standing  before 
the  glowing  fire  in  the  billiard-room  discussing  4^he  costumes  to 
be  worn  at  a  fancy-dress  ball,  to  be  given  in  the  neighbourhood 
^K>me  time  in  the  ensuing  month. 

'^One  gets  so  tired  of  the  art  rags  and  the  past  centuries' 
gowns,"  says  Lady  Dalruth  dejectedly.  "  0,  for  something  new, 
something  bizarrCy  out  of  the  common  !  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  is  to  be  done  about  Evelyn.  She  and  I  are  quite  worn  out 
trying  to  imagine  a  costume  that  all  the  world  hasn't  seen  a 
hundred  times  before.  The  anxiety  has  robbed  me  of  my  honest 
•sleep  for  a  fortnight  past,  I  have  so  set  my  heart  on  making  her 
a  success.  But  each  of  my  ideas  only  seems  more  crude  than  the 
last.    Dear  Sir  Bawdon,  do  suggest  something." 

An  uncontjollable  impulse  takes  hold  of  Dare.  He  glances  at 
Miss  Monteith,  to  find  she  too  is  looking  full  at  him  that  dreamy 
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touch  of  scorn  that  had  oflFended  him  last  night  now  wide  awake 
within  her  large  eyes.  It  spurs  him  to  his  half-determined 
purpose. 

"  Why  not  try  the  dress  of  a  hospital  nurse  ?  "  he  says  to  Lady 
Dalruth,  pale  but  smiling.  "  I  don't  recollect  having  ever  seen  it 
at  a  ball  before,  and  I  think  the  pretty  little  cap  and  apron  would 
suit  Miss  Monteith  admirably." 

"  Sir  Eawdon  !  What  can  you  know  about  hospital  nurses  ?  '* 
says  a  pretty  girl  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  hearth-rug,  with 
an  amused  laugh. 

"  Didn't  you  know  I  was  in  hospital  for  many  weeks — summer 
before  last — when  I  smashed  myself  up  ?  "  returns  Sir  fiawdon  dis- 
tinctly. I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  forget  the  kindness  I  received 
there;  and  at  all  events  I  know  I  shall  never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, forget — my  nurse." 

"  Ah,  gratitude  is  a  charming  virtue  I "  says  the  pretty  girl, 
with  a  second  laugh.  "Was  it  her  cap  and  apron  you  were 
thinking  of  just  now?" 

'*  Yes.  They  are  indellibly  imprinted  upon  my  brain."  Again 
he  glances  at  Miss  Monteith.  If  she  has  grown  a  little  whiter 
it  is  at  least  only  perceptible  to  a  lover's  eyes. 

"  Do  you  know,  the  costume  sounds  well,"  she  says  quite  calmly. 
"  Let  us  think  of  it,  Mirabel,"  turning  to  Lady  Dalruth.  "  It  is 
the  one  thing  you  desire — out  of  the  common." 

Lady  Dalruth's  answer  is  a  little  confused.  Miss  Monteith 
looks  full  at  Sir  Eawdon,  her  eyes  dilate,  and 

*•  O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  her  lip  1  '* 

With  a  little  passionate  movement  of  the  hand,  unseen  by  all  but 
him,  she  crosses  the  room  with  slow  graceful  step,  and  disappears 
through  the  doorway. 

It  takes  Sir  Eawdon  but  a  moment  to  invent  some  idle  speech, 
that  leaves  him,  too,  free  to  quit  the  apartment  without  arousing 
suspicion  of  the  real  motive  of  his  departure. 

Finding  himself  in  the  hall,  he  comes  to  a  standstill,  and  asks 
himself  what  it  is  he  means  to  do.  He  cannot  forget  that  last 
glance  of  hers,  or  the  passionate  anger  contained  in  it.  He  feels 
he  would  give  half  his  possessions  to  be  able  honestly  to  hate  her, 
but  yet  knows,  by  the  sheer  impossibility  of  his  being  able  to  do 
this,  that  he  loves  her. 

As  he  stands  irresolute,  one  of  the  footmen  passes  through  the 
hall.  Then  and  there  a  sudden  resolution  comes  to  Sir  Eawdon. 
He  will  go  to  her,  tell  her  all — ^lay  bare  his  heart  to  her,  and,  if 
it  must  be,  hear  from  her  own  lips  the  "  No  "  that  will  blast  his 
life  for  ever.  Anything  will  be  better  than  this  crushing 
suspense. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Monteith  ?  "  he  asks  the  man  as  he  goes  by. 
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**In  the  library,  sir.    Saw  her  go  in  there  just  now," 

Opening  the  library  door  he  enters  the  room,  and  finds  himself 
alone  with  her. 

She  is  standing  at  the  far  window,  and,  with  a  little  start, 
acknowledges  his  entrance.  He  would  have  gone  to  her,  but 
with  a  certain  impulsive  eagerness  she  too  moves  and  meets  him 
half  way.  That  her  late  anger  is  still  warm  within  her  eyes  is 
known  to  him  at  the  first  glance. 

"  So — now  you  know  me,"  she  says  defiantly, "  are  you  satisfied  ? 
Is  your  curiosity  satiated  ?  " 

"  I  knew  you  from  the  first  moment.     Was  I  likely  to  forget  ?" 

"  That  is  the  bitterness  of  it,"  she  says.  "  Are  those  three  sad 
years  of  my  life  never  to  be  obliterated  ?  " 

**  From  my  mind,  never !  The  few  weeks  I  claim  out  of  them 
were  the  happiest  of  my  life." 

"  What  brings  you  to  me  now  ?  "  demands  she  suddenly.  "  Is 
there  more  you  would  still  learn  as  to  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of 
my  going  into  hospital  as  a  nurse  ?  I  warn  you  I  shall  give  no 
explanation." 

"  I  do  not  desire  one,"  says  Dare  humbly ;  "  I  know  all  about 
it.  Your  father's  tyranny ;  your  escape  from  a  marriage  with 
that  vile  old  man ;  your  life  in  hospital — everything.  Do  you 
hate  me  the  more  because  I  know  all  this  ?  " 

**  Hate  you — no !  "  There  is  studied  contempt  in  the  curl  of 
her  lip.  **  Hatred  is  a  strong  sentiment ;  what  I  feel  for  you  is 
only  indifference." 

She  goes  back  to  her  former  position  in  the  window,  as  though 
to  terminate  the  interview.  But  he,  having  "cast  his  all 
upon  the  die,"  makes  one  more  effort  for  dear  life.  He  follows 
her  there. 

"  Even  the  worst  criminals  get  a  fair  hearing,"  he  says.  "  Let 
me  plead  my  cause." 

'*  No.     It  would  be  waste  of  time." 

**  At  least  tell  me  of  what  I  stand  accused." 

"  Listen,  then  ! "  exclaims  she,  turning  to  him  with  flashing  eyes^ 
"When  unkind  Fate  sent  you  to  that  hospital  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  you  saw  me  there  day  after  day,  a  mere  nurse, 
and — as  you  believed — unknown  and  obscure,  you  deigned  to 
fancy  yourself  in  love  with  me.  Your  momentary  infatuation 
went  even  so  far,  that  as  the  hour  approached  that  was  to  put 
an  end  for  ever  to  our  intercourse  with  each  other,  driven  by 
some  puerile  impulse,  you  deemed  it  even  possible  to  declare 
your  love,  and  offer  me  your  name.  But  when  it  came  to  the 
point,  you  quailed;  you  drew  back  your  half-uttered  words; 
yon  shrank  from  allying  yourself  with  one  beneath  you.  My 
feelings  were  as  nothing  to  you.  Kijowing  myself  scorned, 
rejected,  without  being  afforded  so  much  as  the  poor  gratification 
of  being  able  to  refuse  you,  I  left  the  room,  hoping,  prayvng 
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I  might  never  see  your  &ce   again.     Do  you  think/'   with   a 
painral  sob,  ^^  I  shall  ever  forgive  all  that  ?  ^ 

**  Hear  me." 

"  I  will  not.  If  your  life,  and  heart,  and  title  were  all  at  my 
feet  now,  I ^ 

"  They  are  at  your  feet." 

"Then  I  reject  them,"  returns  she  with  vehemence. 

"  As  you  wUl.  But  at  least  you  shall  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
say  in  my  defence,"  says  Dare  with  dignity.  "  That  morning  of 
which  you  speak — ipy  last  in  the  hospital — I  truly  meant,  as  you 
.say,  to  tell  you  of  my  love." 

"  Meant !    And  then — ^you  hesitated." 

"  I  did,"  says  Dare  simply.  "  My  name  and  the  honour  of  my 
house  is  dear  to  me.  Is  it  a  crime  beyond  forgiveness  that  I 
should  have  paused  before  offering  that  name  and  honour  to  a 
woman  who,  though  the  most  beautiful  and  lovable  in  the  world, 
was  still — ^unknown  ?  " 

" Why  should  you  seek  to  excuse  yourself?"  interrupts  Miss 
Monteith  haughtily ;  "  I  know  all  that." 

"  There  is,  however,  one  thing  that  you  do  Tiot  know.  You 
saw  that  I  did  battle  with  myself  that  morning,  but  you  did  not 
wait  the  termination  of  it.  Love  and  duty  fought  a  hard  fight, 
but  when  it  was  over,  you — ^that  is  Love — had  won  the  victory; 
I  raised  my  head  again  to  tell  you  all — to  beseech  you  to  be  my 
wife,  but  you  were  gone.  Later  on  I  searched  for  you  every- 
where ;  I  advertised,  all  to  no  purpose.  For  eighteen  months  I 
€Ought  for  you — ^in  vain." 

Her  face  is  turned  away  fi'om  him  now,  but  a  &int  sound,  that 
is  either  a  sigh  or  a  protest,  escapes  her. 

"  About  all  this  you  must  believe  me  or  not,  as  you  will,"  says 
Dare  quietly.  **  I  have  only  my  simple  word  to  give  you,  but  it 
is  at  least  a  word  that  has  never  yet  been  dishonoured.  Will  you 
not  say  something  to  me  ?  " 

"  All  I  have  to  say  has  been  said  long  ago.  I  cannot  forgive 
you,"  says  Miss  Monteith,  but  as  she  says  it  she  bursts  into  tears. 

"  I  will  not  accept  such  words  from  your  lips,"  exclaims  Dare, 
with  deep  agitation.  And  then  all  in  a  moment  his  arms  are 
round  her  and  his  cheek  pressed  to  hers. 

"  Beloved,"  he  says,  **  have  pity  upon  me !  Just  think  of  it ! 
You  who  have  a  name  as  old  as  mine,  can  you  not  understand  the 
struggle  I  endured  ?  " 

"I  can,"  murmurs  she  sadly;  "and — ^yes,  I  honour  you  for  it. 

But "    Here  her  voice  feils.     "0,  if  you  could  only  know 

what  I  suffered !  "  she  says,  sobbing  bitterly. 

"  I  do  know  it.  It  was  just  half  what  I  suffered,"  returns  he, 
gravely.  "  0  darling,  put  an  end  to  my  misery  now — here  !  Of 
the  two  I  am  the  more  to  be  pitied,  because  if  you  still  prove 
finkind  my  unhappiness  will  last  for  ever.    Eva,  speak  to  me." 
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*'  Evelyn,**  corrects  she,  softly. 

"  Ah,  of  course.  But  you  must  remember  how  long  you  have 
been  *  Eva '  to  me.  What  an  eternity  lies  in  that  year  and  a 
half!  The  very  length  of  my  wretchedness  should  buy  my 
pardon." 

"  You  are  a  special  pleader,"  whispers  she ;  and  then  she  makes 
him  a  present  of  a  little  arch  smile,  and  a  tender  glance  from 
under  her  drenched  lashes. 

"  Tell  me  you  love  me,"  persists  he. 

"  I  cannot — yet.     There  is  first  something " 

"  Nothing  that  shall  separate  us,"  declares  he  stoutly. 

"  There  may  be.  Who — who  was  that  *  Alys '  you  were 
always  raving  about  during  that  dreadful  time  when  you  were 
ill?" 

"  Alys !  My  sister,  of  course !  "  says  he  triumphantly.  "  Had 
a  letter  from  her  only  yesterday.  She  has  been  in  India  with  her 
husband  for  the  past  four  years,  or  probably  you  would  have  seen 
her  at  the  hospital  during  that  lucky  time  when  I  was  ill.  Now, 
what  have  you  got  to  say  ?  "  He  is  fast  waxing  into  the  wildest 
spirits. 

"  Nothing,"  returns  she  demurely ;  "so  now  let  us  go  back  to 
the  others." 

She  makes  a  movement  as  though  to  go  to  the  door,  but  he 
seizes  her. 

"  O,  yes,  there  is  something !  '*  he  says,  "  and  you  sha'n't  go 
without  confessing  it.     Now  then — ^you  will  marry  me  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Soon?" 

"  Ye— es." 

"  And  you  are  sure  you  love  me  ?  " 

"  As  sure  as  sure  can  be ! "  says  Miss  Monteith  solemnly,  with  a 
shameless  disregard  of  maidenly  reserve. 


ADIEU! 


Adieu  !  Sweet  word  of  parting,  which  commends 
All  absent  ones  to  God's  own  care  for  aye. 
That  to  our  aching  hearts  some  comfort  sends, 
And  o'er  Life's  pathway  sheds  a  sun-lit  ray. 

Adieu !  Be  this  my  prayer  for  thee,  dear  heart  I 
Should  we  in  this  world  never  meet  again. 
Still  o'er  our  Past  such  gleams  of  sunshine  dart. 
As  in  the  Future  bright  for  aye  shall  reign. 


THE   HORSE  AND  HIS  RIDER. 

fin  anec^otit  MMtn 

By  "  Thormanby,"  Authob  of  "  Racing  Mks,*'  Etc. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FEATS  OF  HORSEMANSHIP:    IN  THE  RIDING  SCHOOL  AND  OUT  OF  IT. 

WHEN  one  has  learned  to  ride  well  it  is  astonishing  to  find 
how  much  can  be  done  on  the  back  of  a  good,  weU-broken 
horse.  Torpin's  ride  to  York  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  instance  of 
good  horsemanship  and  of  endurance  on  the  part  of  the  animal, 
but  modem  researches  have  shown  pretty  conclusively  that  Turpin 
never  did  anything  of  the  kind.  Another  man  did  au^complish  that 
great  ride,  however,  and  the  fact  is  thus  related  in  "  All  the  Year 
Round,"  under  the  title  of  «  Old  Stories  Re-told  "  :— 

"  The  myth  is  founded  on  a  real  incident.  In  1676  one  Nicks, 
a  robber  haunting  the  road  between  Chatham  and  London  to  lob 
sailors  returning  to  town  with  their  pay  and  Kentish  traders  on 
their  way  to  London,  plundered  a  traveller  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  on  the  slope  of  Gadshill,  the  spot  immortalized  by 
Shakespeare,  and  for  ever  associated  with  FalstaflPs  delightful 
poltroonery.  Being  on  a  blood  mare,  a  splendid  bay,  Nicks 
determined  to  prove  an  cdihi  in  case  of  danger.  He  rode  off 
straight  to  Grravesend;  there,  detained  an  hour  waiting  for  a 
boat,  he  prudently  baited  his  horse ;  then,  crossing  the  water,  he 
dashed  across  Essex,  full  tilt  to  Chelmsford,  rested  half-an-hour 
and  gave  his  horse  some  balls.  Then  he  mounted,  and  flashed  on 
toBramborough,  Booking,  and  Wetherfield,  fast  across  the  downs 
to  Cambridge,  quick,  by  by-roads  and  across  country,  he  slipped 
past  Grodmanchester  and  Huntingdon  to  Fenny  Stratford,  where 
he  baited  the  good  mare  and  took  a  quick  half-hour's  sleep.  Then 
once  more  along  the  north  road  till  the  cathedral  grew  up  over  the 
horizon,  larger — larger,  and  whiz — he  darted  through  York  Grate. 
In  an  instant  he  had  led  the  jaded  mare  into  an  inn  stable, 
snapped  up  some  food,  tossed  off  some  generous  life-giving  wine, 
aud  in  a  fresh  dress  say,  green  velvet  and  gold  lace — strolled 
out  gay  and  calm  to  the  Bowling-green,  then  full  of  company. 
The  lord  mayor  of  the  city  happening  to  be  there,  Nicks  sauntered 
up  to  him  and  asked  him  the  hour.  *  A  quarter  to  eight.'  *  Your 
most  obedient.'  When  Nicks  was  apprehended  and  tried  for  the 
G-adshill  robbery,  the  prosecutor  swore  to  the  man,  the  place,  and 
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the  Hour;  but  Nicks  brought  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  to  prove 
an  alibi f  and  the  jury,  ^believing  in  Sir  Boyle  Boche's  bird 
anywhere  out  of  Ireland,  acquitted  the  resolute  and  sagacious 
thief.'' 

But  our  object  in  this  chapter  is  to  present  the  reader  with 
anecdotes  of  skilful  riding  rather  than  endurance  on  the  part  of 
either  man  or  horse.  Circus-riders  acquire  a  particular  kind  of 
skill,  fox-hunters  acquire  another  kind,  and  soldiers  are  drilled 
into  a  certain  dexterity  of  riding  quite  different  &om  the  other  two. 

Circus-riders  have  to  begin  early  in  life,  and  out  of  the 
youngsters  who  make  a  beginning  there  are  few  that  get  beyond 
mediocrity,  and  many  of  mem  gradually  sink  till  they  become 
tent  men  or  stablemen.  Of  course,  circus  horses  must  be  carefully 
trained  as  well  as  their  riders ;  but  any  one  who  has  been  to  the 
^Military  Tournaments  "  of  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  seen 
the  **  Musical  Bide  "  of  the  Life  G-uards,  and  other  feats  of  horse- 
manship performed  by  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  our 
cavalry,  must  admit  there  are  some  splendid  riders  in  the  army. 
The  way  the  horse  would  lie  down  and  form  a  bulwark  for  the 
soldier  to  fire  hisc  arbine  and  perform  other  military  exercises 
over  its  body  has  always  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest.  But  the 
French  are  not  far  behind  our  men  in  the  riding  school,  if  they 
are  in  the  open,  as  the  following  description  of  some  of  their 
evolutions  will  show  : — 

**  In  1865,  when  present  at  the  opening  of  a  French  horse-show,, 
in  the  Palace  of  Industry  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  a  troop  of 
pupils  of  the  cavalry  school  of  Saumur  appeared  in  the  arena, 
dressed  in  the  style  of  Louis  XV.  with  small  three-cornered 
hats  with  ostrich  plumes,  green  and  gold  coats,  white  leather 
breeches,*and  black  boots,  mounted  on  well-bred  horses.  They 
commenced  by  drawing  up  in  a  line,  at  foot-pace  paesaginff 
(moving  sideways)  in  front  of  the  Emperor's  box,  each  man  as  he 
passed  saluting  by  raising  his  plumed  hat;  the  horses  keeping  an 
exact  line,  every  foot  rising  along  the  line  at  the  same  moment — 
a  performance  I  had  often  seen  attempted  at  professional  hippo- 
dromes, but  never  with  horses  so  fine  or  men  so  admirably  trained. 
Other  feats  followed,  the  least  successful  of  which  was  the  leaping 
of  low  hurdles.  After  this  very  pretty  exhibition,  the  troop  re- 
tired, and  presently  returned,  mounted  on  fat  Norman  horses, 
with  buckskin  demi-piqued  saddles,  without  stirrups,  their  manes 
plaited  with  ribbons,  their  tails  plaited  and  tied  on  one  side ;  in  a 
word,  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  horses  and  pupils  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Newcastle.  After  saluting  the  Emperor  they  proceeded  to 
execute  ballotadeSy  cajprioleBt  and  other  tricks.  In  a  ballotade  the 
horse  jumps  off  the  ground  bending  both  knees  and  houghs,  and 
showing  his  hind  shoes  without  kicking  out.  In  the  capriole  the 
horse  does  the  same,  and  kicks  out  with  both  hind  legs.*' 

Hunting-men  of  course  have  not  as  a  general  rule  been  through 
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military  schools,  nevertheless  they  can,  on  occasion,  make  a 
very  pretty  display  of  riding.  They  at  all  events  know  how  to 
stick  to  their  saddles,  how  to  fall  off  when  necessary,  and  how  to 
guide  and  .humour  a  high-spirited  horse  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd. 
As  an  intance  of  what  determined  hunting-men  can  do  the 
following  anecdote  is  related: — 

"  When  in  the  year  1815  Blucher  arrived  in  London  and  drove 
at  once  to  Carlton  House,  I  was  one  of  a  few  out  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  horsemen  who  accompanied  his  carriage  from 
Shooter's  Hill,  riding  on  each  side.  Spite  of  all  obstacles  we 
forced  our  way  through  the  Horse  Guards  gates  and  the  troop  of 
guardsmen ;  in  like  manner  through  the  light  cavalry  and  the 
gate  at  Carlton  House,  as  well  as  the  'poaae  of  constables  in  the 
courtyard,  and  drove  our  horses  up  the  flight  of  stone  steps  into 
the  saloon,  though  the  guards,  beef-eaters  and  constables,  arrayed 
themselves  against  the  irruption  of  Cossacks,  and  actually  came 
to  the  charge.  The  Prince,  however,  in  the  noblest  manner 
waved  his  hand,  and  we  were  allowed  to  form  a  circle  round  the 
Begent  while  Blucher  had  the  blue  ribbon  placed  on  his  shoulders 
and  was  assisted  to  rise  by  the  Prince  in  the  most  dignified  manner. 
His  Royal  Highness  then  slightly  acknowledged  our  presence,  we 
backed  to  the  door  and  got  down  the  steps  again  with  only  one 
.Accident,  that  arising  from  a  horse,  which,  on  being  urged  for¥rajd, 
took  a  leap  down  the  whole  flight  of  stairs." 

Turning  from  civilized  Europe  to  the  semi-barbarous  people  of 
the  world  we  find  that : — 

^^  The  Mexicans  and  South  Americans  are  all  good  riders,  and 
they  constantly  perform  feats  of  horsemanship  which  would  do 
credit  to  the  Bedouins  themselves.  It  is  a  common  amusement 
for  them  to  turn  a  horse  at  full  speed  upon  a  point  designated  by 
.a  blanket;  they  will  charge  a  solid  rampart  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  and  stop  so  suddenly  that  the  feet  of  the  horse  will 
^exactly  touch  the  wall.  For  a  small  wager  some  have  been  known 
to  rush  at  a  cliff,  rear  their  horses'  fore-legs  in  the  air,  so  that 
they  would  for  a  moment  tremble  over  the  dread  precipice,  and 
then  whirl  round  into  safety.  The  Arabs,  to  showLayard  (the  ex- 
plorer of  Nineveh^  their  great  estimation  of  his  person,  on  one 
occasion  amused  themselves  by  similar  equestrian  feats.  They 
would  gallop  off  to  a  distance,  put  their  lances  at  rest,  and  then 
make  deliberately  for  his  head.  The  compliment  consisted  in 
.stopping  the  charger  suddenly  short  so  that  the  q)ear  point  would 
just  touch  his  face.  He  naively  adds  that  his  life  would  have 
been  sacrificed  if  the  well-trained  steeds  had  made  the  slightest 
false  step,  or  by  any  inequality  in  the  ground  disappointed  the 
-expectations  of  their  masters.  But  the  feat  which  shows  most 
completely  the  high  training  of  the  horse  is  that  which  Darwin 
saw  performed  in  Chili  many  years  ago.  The  rider  held  the  reins 
loosely  in  his  left  hand  and  dashed  at  fiill  speed  up  to  a  post 
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previously  prepared,  and  made  the  horse  execute  a  complete  wheel 
round  it,  while,  with  his  right  arm  extended  at  full  length,  he  kept 
one  finger  just  touching  the  post.  Having  completed  the  circuit 
a  defmi^voUe  was  executed,  the  reins  were  transferred  to  the  right 
hand,  and  without  pause  the  horse  wheeled  round  the  post  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  rider  keeping  a  finger  of  the  other  hand  in 
contact  with  it." 

The  Oriental  nations,  Moors,  Turks,  Egyptians  and  Persians,  are 
ffood  horsemen,  and  once  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  it  is  not  easy 
for  the  animal  to  dislodge  his  rider  if  he  chances  to  be  tolerably 
well  schooled  to  riding.  His  late  Majesty  George  IV.,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  witnessed  a  specimen  of  Egyptian  horsemanship 
which  is  thus  described  by  one  who  was  present : — 

^  On  the  10th  of  November,  1803,  a  grand  entertainment  was 
given  to  his  Excellency,  Elfi  Bey,  and  a  number  of  other  dis- 
tinguished visitors,  by  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  conversation  turning   upon  the  very  excellent   equestrian 
powers  of  the  Mamelukes  and  Turks,  the  Prince  said : — *  I  have 
now  in  my  stud  an  Egyptian  horse  so  wild  and  ungovernable  that 
he  will  dismount  the  best  horseman  in  Elfi  Bey's  retinue.'     The 
Bey   replied   in  Italian   to  the   Prince : — '  I  shall  gratify  your 
Boyal  Highness's  curiosity  to-morrow.'    An  appointment  conse- 
quently took  place  next  day  at  two  o'clock  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
riding-house.  Pall  Mall,  when  the  Bey,  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Moore,  his  interpreter,  and  Mahomet  Aga,  his  principal  officer,  a 
young  man  of  apparently  great  ac^lity,  entered  the  riding-house 
where  the  Prince  and  his  royal  brothers  waited,  attended  by 
several  noblemen,  to  witness  the  management  of  the  horse,  which 
never  before  could  be  ridden  by  anybody.     One  of  the  Mameluke's 
saddles  bein^  fixed  by  the  grooms,  the  animal  was  led  out  of  the 
stable  into  uie  riding-house,  in  so  rampant  and  unmanageable  a 
state  that  every  one  present  concluded  that  no  one  would  ever 
attempt  to  mount  him.     There  was  never  a  greater  model  of 
equine  beauty,  he  was  spotted  like  a  leopard,  and  his  eyes  were 
so  fiery  and  enraged  as  to  indicate  the  greatest  danger  to  any 
one  who  dared  to  mount  him.     Being  led  round  the  boundary, 
Mahomet  Aga  made  a  spring,  seized  him  by  the  reins,  and  in  an 
.  instant  vaulted  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  which,  finding  itself 
encumbered  by  a  burden  that  it  never  had  before  felt,  and  goaded 
by  the  tightness  of  the  Egyptian  saddle,  gave  loose  to  his  passion, 
and  in  the  height  of  his  ferocity  plunged,  but  in  vain,  in  every 
direction.    The  Mameluke  kept  his  seat  during  this  outbreak  of 
temper  for  more  than  twenty  minutes,  to  the  utter  astonishment 
of  the  Prince  and  every  beholder :   at  last  the  apparently  un- 
governable animal  was  reduced  to  so  tame  a   state  as  to  yield 
to  the   control   of   the   rider.      The  Prince   expressed   himself 
highly  gratified,  and   greatly  complimented   the   officer   on  his 
equestrian  skill." 
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The  wild  and  semi-wild  horses  of  Australia  have  already  been, 
mentioned.  Their  riders,  the  stock-keepers,  are  good  horsemen, 
though  perhaps  not  up  to  the  tricks  just  described.  They  are 
fine  rough  riders,  however,  and  they  had  need  be,  for  chasing  the 
wild  horses  in  Australia  is  a  most  exciting  and  dangerous  pas* 
time,  as  the  following  account  proves.  A  wild  black  stallion  that 
had  coaxed  away  several  mares  from  a  sheep-run  was  to  be 
captured,  and  this  was  .the  way  in  which  it  was  done : — 

**Our  search  commenced  in  a  heavily-timbered  flat,  which 
gradually  sloped  down  to  a  running  stream,  swollen  by  recent 
rains,  beyond  which,  in  a  succession  of  rocky  ridges,  rose  a  range 
of  mountains,  with  stony  inaccessible  peaks,  where  the  winter  snow 
long  rests,  the  sides  by  turns  bare  and  dark  with  forests  and  matted 
brush,  divided  by  deep  ravines,  carved  out  by  floods.  It  was  at  a 
spring  in  this  flat  that  Long  Peter,  while  cutting  out  some  wild 
honey  with  a  black,  had  caught  sight  of  the  wild  horse. 

"  It  had  been  arranged  that  Charley,  whose  nag  was  a  fast  but 
not  a  lasting  one,  should  take  up  the  running  as  soon  as  he  came 
in  sight  of  our  prey  and  keep  as  close  to  the  best  horse — the  black 
stallion,  if  possible — as  he  could.  John  was  to  follow,  keeping 
Charley  just  in  sight  and  pushing  to  the  left  or  right,  as  occasion 
might  require.  Robert  and  Philip  were  to  take  up  the  running 
as  soon  as  the  first  two  were  blown,  and  I  was  to  act  under  their 
orders.  Three  distinct  cracks  of  a  whip  were  to  be  a  signal  for 
pushing  on,  while  the  same  signal  was  to  be  continually  repeated 
when  the  thicket  closed  the  view,  in  order  that  we  might  follow 
the  right  track.  *  And  mind,  Barnard,'  said  Robert  to  me,  *  keep 
sight  of  us,  but  don't  press  your  horse  in  going  over  difficult 
ground,  trust  all  to  him ;  and  if  you  get  lost,  give  him  his  head, 
and  he  will  take  you  to  some  stockman's  hut,  as  he  knows  every- 
one on  these  mountains.  And  now  look  to  your  girths,  and  take 
up  your  stirrups  two  holes,  for  if  we  find  here  we  shall  have  to 
ride  like  the  devil.' 

**  Having  thus  prepared,  we  spread  in  a  half-circle  and  paced 
slowly  through  the  forest,  with  our  eyes  on  the  ground.  Huge 
trunks  of  fallen  trees  in  various  stages  of  decay,  and  deep  pits 
where  the  roots  had  been  torn  up,  crossed  our  path  in  eveiy 
direction.  But  my  horse  twisted  by,  or  leaped  over,  these 
obstacles  with  a  perfection  of  instinct  that  left  me  nothing  to  do 
but  preserve  my  seat,  and  keep  a  look-out  worthy  of  my  ap- 
prenticeship as  a  bushman. 

"  Half-an-hour  elapsed  and  no  sign  of  anything,  when  a  low 
whistle  from  Philip  brought  us  to  a  halt.  We  pressed  towards 
him.  He  had  dismounted,  and  pointed  to  the  fresh  tracks  of 
several  unshod  horses,  among  which  that  of  a  foal  was  visible. 
With  signs  he  bade  us  follow,  and  marched  on  foot,  leading  his 
horse,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  noting  every  sign.  At  some 
richer  herbage  he  stopped,  passed  his  hand  over  it,  and  gathered 
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up  a  tuft  of  grass.  ^  They  are  close  by/  he  whispered,  ^  this  is 
fresh  cropped,  and  damp  from  a  horse's  mouth.'  ^  Mount,  then/ 
said  Dawood,  ^  they  will  be  drinking  at  the  Black  Swan  water 
hole;  give  them  a  few  moments  to  fill  themselves,  and  then,. 
Charley,'don't  spare  your  old  horse ;  the  black  is  worth  a  hundred 
of  him.  Let's  make  a  circuit  beyond  Paddy  Byan's  pool,  and 
then  ride  up  the  bed  of  the  creek.' 

^*  Charley  nodded  without  answering,  for  he  was  just  letting  out 
his  girths  a  hole,  thinking  he  had  hauled  them  too  tight.  For  my 
part,  I  was  red  and  pale  by  turns ;  my  teeth  chattered  as  they 
usod  to  at  the  side  of  the  gorse  covers. 

"  We  started,  reached  the  running  water,  slid  into  it  at  one  of 
the  cattle  runs,  and  rode  up,  splash,  splash,  in  Indian  file.    There 
had  been  a  good  deal  of  rain  the  week  before,  and  the  snow  had 
melted  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  range,  so  that  the  stream,  which 
since  I  have  seen  scarcely  sufficient  to  chain  the  water  holes  with 
a  thin  thread,  rose  to  our  horses'  bellies,  and  rattled  past  drown- 
ing the  sound  of  our  cavalcade,  until,  rounding  a  miniature 
ptromontory,  our  leader  halted  and  held  up  his  hand.     Looking 
through  a  clump  of  bush,  we  could  see  the  black  stallion  standing 
up  to  his  knees  in  a  pool,  drinking,  snorting,  and  pawing  the 
water  into  foam — a  splendid  picture  of  beauty  and  strength.      As 
he  was  turned  from  us  we  could  just  see  his  small  ears  peeping 
above  a  mane  that  descended  on  both  sides  his  massive,  arching 
neck,  down  to  his  knees,  as  from  time  to  time  he  shook  it,  and 
played  with  two  mares,  a  grey  and  a  chestnut,  which  drank  and 
meekly  admired  their  lord  from  a  little  distance,  while  another 
black  mare  moved  slowly  up  a  cattle  path  towards  the  mountains, 
with  a  yearling  colt  trotting  at  her  heels.     Charley  had  to  get 
clear  from  the  spreading  branches  of  a  fallen  tree  before  he  could 
be  seen.    The  stallion  looked  up  as  a  bough  cracked  loudly,  aivd 
Charley's  horse  appeared  within  twenty  yards ;  then,  turning,  he 
stared  for  a  moment  with  his  fierce,  fiery  eyes  through  his  wet, 
hanging  locks,  and  with  a  shrill  neigh  of  warning  that  re-echoed 
from  the  mountains  like  the  voices  of  a  hundred  horses,  the  steed 
of  steeds  dashe'l  up  the  breast  of  a  precipitous  mountain  track, 
followed  by  the  black  mare,  the  others  flying  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion.     At  the  same  moment  Charley's  spurs  were  dashed  into  his 
horse's  sides,  his  head  turned  up  a  shorter  and  easer  exit  from  the 
stream,  and  quick  as  thought  he  was  at  speed,  thundering  and 
rolling  down  stones  and  gravel  upon  us.      More    leisurely  we 
followed ;  the  hunter  and  the  hunted  disappeared  behind  the  first 
hill,  to  reappear  almost  immediately  on  a  narrow  path  worn  by 
wild  cattle  along  the  mountain  side — a*  glorious,  frightful  sight. 
But  we  neither  saw  nor  felt  any  danger. 

^^ '  Hold  hard,  and  sit  back.  Armorer,'  was  all  II  heard  from 
Bobert,  as  we  rushed  away,  our  eyes  fi;ted  on  the  flying  stallion. 
Scarcely  did  I  notice  then  the  broken  chasms,  the  huge  boulders, 
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the  narrow,  crumbling  rocks,  over  which,  goat-like,  my  horse 
made  his  way.  Mad  with  excitement,  on  we  bounded,  where  a 
stumble  would  have  been  certain  death.  At  length,  at  a  wave 
of  the  hand  from  Robert,  turning  to  a  more  circuitous  and  safer 
path,  I  lost  sight  of  my  companions,  and,  pulling  on  my  horse  at  a 
slow  trot,  I  crowned  the  heights  and  came  upon  a  low  level  green 
gorge  of  galloping  ground,  where  I  rejoined  Paginton  and  Kobert, 
and  could  see  Charley  and  John  just  disappearing  round  a  bend. 
Pressing  on  steadily  over  turf,  level  as  a  bowling  green,  no  doubt 
the  bed  of  some  primaeval  water-course,  we  again  caught  sight  of 
the  staUion,  Charley's  mare  at  his  quarters,  seemingly  almost 
within  reach  of  the  glorious  beast.  Presently  the  gorge  began 
to  close  up ;  a  solid  wall  of  rock,  higher  than  a  cathedral  tower^ 
loomed  before  us.  ^  Hurrah,  hurrah ! '  I  shouted.  ^  He's 
pounded ! ' 

"*Hold  your  tongue!'  cried  Robert.  *  You'll  need  breath 
before  night.  There's  a  road  to  the  bottom  that  will  make  us 
sweat  before  we've  done.'  Presently  we  saw  the  dark  shadow  of 
a  horse  and  horseman  appear  for  an  instant  on  a  cra^  above  us,  as 
he  emerged  from  a  narrow  defile,  which  under  the  wall  of  solid 
rock  wound  from  the  gorge  along  which  we  had  been  racing.  As 
we  turned  into  the  defile  the  smooth  ground  ceased,  and  we 
rattled  over  a  mere  sheep-track  against  the  breast  of  the 
mountain.  We  saw  the  stallion  disappearing  far  above  us  over 
the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and  could  near  Charley's  signal  of 
distress.  Philip  pushed  on  crying,  *  Save  your  horse,  Armorer, 
till  you  get  to  good  ground.'  And  in  a  few  minutes  I  was 
alone,  but  soon  overtook  Charley,  whose  horse  had  fallen  at  a 
tree,  and  did  not  seem  much  inclined  to  get  up  again.  He 
waved  his  whip,  and  I  trotted  slowly  on,  doubting  if  I  should 
see  anything  more  of  the  stallion  or  the  party.  At  length  I 
reached  the  top,  and  hearing  a  *  coo-ey-ing,'  I  made  towards  a 
cattle  track,  and  found  Robert  waiting  for  me. 

"  *  I  see,'  said  he,  *  that  the  black  horse  will  make  for  the  flats 
below ;  at  the  next  turn  we  can  see  for  miles,  so  you  will  be  sure 
to  hit  him  oflF  if  your  Wallaby's  wind  holds  out,  and  Paginton 
does  not  manage  him  before  he  gets  down,  which  I  don't  think  he 
will  without  your  help.' 

"  This  speech  gave  me  new  heart.  I  took  a  pull  at  my  little 
horse,  touched  him  with  the  spur,  and  found  him  strong  and  full 
of  pace.  At  length  we  crowned  the  crest  of  the  dividing  range, 
and  paused  for  a  moment  before  descending  the  steep  gulf  that 
offered  the  only  path  downwards.  From  below  rose  through  the 
silent  air,  from  time  to  time,  the  distant  reports  of  the  stock 
whips,  re-echoing  from  the  basalt  rocks  louder  and  louder,  and 
then  dying  away. 

"  These  sounds,  and  the  sight  of  the  boundless  plain,  half 
maddened  me.    I  dashed  down  the  steep  watercourse,  my  horse 
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bounding  like  a  deer  from  boulder  to  boulder,  *  On ! '  I  cried, 
*  on.  Bob !  *  *  Steady,  steady ! '  shouted  my  Australian  friend, 
in  a  clear  calm  voice  of  command,  ^  or  you'll  kill  your  horse  if 
you  don't  break  your  neck.  We  are  sure  of  him  now,  if  you  will 
only  save  up  your  impatience  a  little  longer.  Pull  up,  Barnard, 
this  moment,  and  follow  me.'  There  was  no  disobeying  common 
sense  and  command  together.  He  then  took  the  lead,  and 
leaning  back  on  the  saddle  till  my  head  nearly  touched  the  horse's 
counter,  leaving  the  reins  loose,  leaping,  standing,  now  walking, 
now  gently  trotting,  I  followed  the  best  bushman  in  the  colony. 

**  Kobert's  consummate  bushmanship  led  him  the  true  course, 
even  when  we  were  going  &stest ;  every  cattle-track  was  familiar 
to  him.  At  length  we  cleared  the  broken  path,  and  frY>m  a  sort 
of  green  plateau  caught  another  glimpse  of  the  plain  below. 

**  *  Now,'  said  Robert,  *  you  can't  miss  your  way ;  keep  to  the 
left  a  little — 111  to  the  right,  and  we  shall  have  him  between  us, 
for  Phil  and  John  must  be  beat  by  this  time.  Your  path  is  short 
and  easy,  give  your  horse  a  moment  to  wind,  then  don't  spare 
him.'  So  saying,  and  with  a  wave  of  his  whip,  he  turned  short 
to  the  right,  and  dashed  down  towards  the  plain.  Then  I  gave 
my  nag  his  head,  and  started  once  more.  Before  I  had  cantered 
a  hundred  yards  Wallaby  turned  sharply,  pushed  through  some 
thick  brushwood,  tearing  one  leg  of  my  trowsers  to  tatters,  and 
came  upon  a  cattle-track  which  soon  brought  me  to  a  road  of 
nature's  making.  I  then  reached  a  belt  of  torest  that  divided  me 
from  the  plain,  through  which  my  horse  brought  me  on  the 
glorious  glassy  desert  just  in  time  to  see  in  the  horizon  Philip 
and  John  waving  their  hats  to  Sobert,  who  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  on  my  right  was  taking  up  the  running. 

"*  Hurrah,  hurrah  1' 

^  *  Yoicks !  Tally-ho !  Hark  forward,  away !/  Standing  up  in 
my  stirrups,  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  speck  which  instinct  told  me 
was  our  chase,  I  bounded  along  over  the  sward.  Very  soon  the 
black  stalUon  showed  nearer  and  nearer;  he  still  made  a  good 
fight,  and  struggled  bravely,  but  at  three-quarter  speed  I  gained 
on  him  at  every  stride.  Now,  sure  of  my  prey,  I  gave  vent  to  my 
pent-up  feelings.  I  screamed,  shouted,  and  waved  my  cap  as 
though  I  had  been  cheering  on  a  pack  of  hounds,  running 
in  view. 

**  Robert,  sparing  neither  whip  nor  spur,  was  seeking  to  weary 
him  out,  by  heading  him  again  and  again ;  but  his  own  steed  was 
done,  and  he  beckoned  me  on  just  as  the  good  chestnut  stumbled 
and  rolled  over  like  a  log.  *  Ail  right,'  cried  he,  standing  over 
his  beaten  horse,  *  push  on,  Barnard,  now's  your  time.'  So  I  left 
him.  In  five  minutes  I  found  I  could  ride  round  the  wild  horse, 
so  I  pressed  on  him  constantly.  At  every  wave  of  my  whip  he 
doubled  like  a  beaten  hare,  but  showed  his  teeth  when  I  headed 
him,  and  glared  with  fiery  eyes  that  showed  it  would  not  be  safe 
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to  come  to  close  quarters.  Thus  pressing  and  doubling  we  carried 
on  for  some  miles,  until  the  stallion^s  pace  became  a  trot,  and 
sometimes  a  walk,  but  still,  whenever  I  neared  him,  he  showed 
dangerous  fight.  While  doubting  how  to  end  the  conflict,  I  saw 
something  looming  in  the  distance  that  proved  to  be  a  lot  of 
tame  stoc^  horses  driven  by  a  boy  towards  a  neighbouring  station. 
The  boy — ^a  true  cornstalk — saw  how  the  game  stood,  pushed  on 
to  join  me,  and  together,  one  on  each  side,  we  dashed,  shouting 
and  lashing  at  the  stallion.  His  tail  shivering,  his  sides  heaving, 
he  vainly  tried  to  escape  a  fresh  horse  and  rider ;  wherever  he 
bounded  we  followed,  and  before  he  knew  where  he  was,  had  him 
entangled  in  the  mob  of  tame  ones.  This  done,  I  shouted 
*  Victory ! ' — young  Cornstalk  something  more  homely  and 
energetic — and  then,  flogging,  hurrying,  trampling  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  we  drove  the  lot  pell*mell  into  a  stock-yard.  The  slip  rails 
were  closed  in  an  instant,  and  the  black  stallion,  after  one  fierce, 
despairing  leap  at  the  lofty  paling,  sank  exhausted  to  the 
ground. 

^'  I  shall  not  spin  out  this  adventure  by  telling  how  we  tamed 
the  wild  stallion,  and  drove  in  both  mares  and  cattle  and  made 
good  profit  by  the  transaction.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  this 
rubbed  off  all  the  remains  of  my  new  chummery ;  from  that  time 
I  was  received  as  a  bushman." 
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ON  the  fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  1867,  I  being  at 
that  time  in  my  five-and-twentieth  year,  I  wrote  down 
the  following  words  in  my  note-book — the  result  of  much 
mental  perturbation  and  conflict : — 

^'The  solar  system,  amidst  a  countless  number  of  other 
systems  as  large  as  itself,  rolls  ever  silently  through  space  in 
the  direction  of  the  constellation  of  Hercules.  The  great 
spheres  of  which  it  is  composed  spin  and  spin  through  the 
eternal  void  ceaselessly  and  noiselessly.  Of  these  one  of  the 
smallest  and  most  insignificant  is  that  conglomeration  of  solid 
and  of  Uquid  particles  which  we  have  named  the  earth.  It 
whirls  onwards  now  as  it  has  done  before  my  birth,  and  will 
do  after  my  death — ^a  revolving  mystery,  coming  none  know 
whence,  and  going  none  know  whither.  Upon  the  outer  crust 
of  this  moving  mass  crawl  many  mites,  of  whom  I,  John 
McVittie,  am  one,  helpless,  impotent,  being  dragged  aimlessly 
through  space.  Yet  such  is  the  state  of  things  amongst  us  that 
the  little  energy  and  glimmering  of  reason  which  I  possess  is 
entirely  taken  up  with  the  labours  which  are  necessary  in  order 
to  procure  certain  metallic  disks,  wherewith  I  may  purchase 
the  chemical  elements  necessary  to  build  up  my  ever-wasting 
tissues,  and  keep  a  roof  over  me  to  shelter  me  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather.  I  thus  have  no  thought  to  expend 
upon  the  vital  questions  which  surround  me  on  every  side.  Yet, 
miserable  entity  as  I  am,  I  can  still  at  times  feel  some  degree  of 
happiness,  and  am  even — save  the  mark ! — puffed  up  occasionally 
with  a  sense  of  my  own  importance.*' 

These  words,  as  I  have  said,  I  wrote  down  in  my  note- book, 
and  they  reflected  accurately  the  thoughts  which  I  found  rooted 
far  down  in  my  soul,  ever  present  and  unaffected  by  the  passing 
emotions  of  the  hour.  Every  day  for  seven  months  I  read  over 
my  words,  and,  every  day  when  I  had  finished  them,  I  said  to 
myself,  *'  Well  done,  John  McVittie,  you  have  said  the  thought 
which  was  in  you.  You  have  reduced  things  to  their  least 
common  measure  !"  At  last  came  a  time  when  my  uncle,  McVittie 
of  Gleneaim,  died — the  same  who  was  at  one  time  chairman  of 
committees  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  divided  his  great 
wealth  among  his  many  nephews,  and  I  found  myself  with 
sufficient  to  provide  amply  for  my  wants  during  the  remainder  of 
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my  life,  and  became  at  the  same  time  owner  of  a  bleak  tract  of 
land  upon  the  coast  of  Caithness,  which  I  think  the  old  man 
must  have  bestowed  upon  me  in  derision,  for  it  was  sandy  and 
valueless,  and  he  had  ever  a  grim  sense  of  humour.  Up  to  this 
time  I  had  been  an  attorney  in  a  midland  town  in  England. 
Now  I  saw  that  I  could  put  my  thoughts  into  effect,  and,  leaving 
all  petty  and  sordid  aims,  could  elevate  my  mind  by  the  study  of 
the  secrets  of  nature.  My  departure  from  my  English  home  was 
somewhat  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  I  had  nearly  slain  a  man 
in  a  quarrel,  for  my  temper  was  fiery,  and  I  was  apt  to  forget  my 
own  strength  when  enraged.  There  was  no  legal  action  taken  in 
the  matter,  but  the  papers  yelped  at  me,  and  folk  looked  askance 
when  I  met  them.  It  ended  by  my  cursing  them  and  their 
vile,  smoke-polluted  town,  and  hurrying  to  my  northern  possession, 
where  I  might  at  last  find  peace  and  an  opportunity  for  solitaiy 
study  and  contemplation.  I  borrowed  from  my  capital  before  I 
went,  and  so  was  able  to  take  with  me  a  choice  collection  of  the 
most  modem  philosophical  instruments  and  books,  together  with 
chemicals  and  such  other  things  as  I  might  need  in  ,my  retire- 
ment. 

The  land  which  I  had  inherited  was  a  narrow  strip,  consisting 
mostly  of  sand  and  extending  for  rather  over  two  miles  round 
the  coast  of  Mansie  Bay,  in  Caithness.  Upon  this  strip  there  had 
been  a  rambling,  grey-stone  building — ^when  erected  or  wherefore 
none  could  tell  me — and  this  I  had  repaired,  so  that  it  made  a 
dwelling  quite  good  enough  for  one  of  my  simple  tastes.  One 
room  was  my  laboratory,  another  my  sitting-room,  and  in  a  third, 
just  under  the  sloping  roof,  I  slung  the  hammock  in  which  I  always 
slept.  There  were  three  other  rooms,  but  I  left  them  vacant, 
except  one  which  was  given  over  to  the  old  crone  who  kept  house 
for  me.  Save  the  Youngs  and  the  McLeods,  who  were  fisher- 
folk  living  round  at  the  other  side  of  Fergus  Ness,  there  were  no 
other  people  for  many  miles  in  each  direction.  In  front  of  the 
house  was  the  great  bay,  behind  it  were  two  long  barren  hills, 
capped  by  other  loftier  ones  beyond.  There  was  a  glen  between 
the  hills,  and  when  the  wind  was  from  the  land  it  used  to  sweep 
down  this  with  a  melancholy  sough  and  whisper  among  the 
branches  of  the  fir  trees  beneath  my  attic  window. 

I  dislike  my  fellow-mortals.  Justice  compels  me  to  add  that 
they  appear  for  the  most  part  to  dislike  me.  I  hate  their  little 
crawling  ways,  their  conventionalities,  their  deceits,  their  narrow 
rights  and  wrongs.  They  take  offence  at  my  brusque  out- 
spokeness,  my  disregard  for  their  social  laws,  my  impatience  of  all 
constraint.  Among  my  books  and  my  dru^s  in  my  lonely  den  at 
Mansie  I  could  let  the  great  drove  of  the  numan  race  pass  on- 
wards with  their  politics  and  inventions  and  tittle-tattle,  and 
I  remained  behind  stagnant  and  happy.  Not  stagnant  either,  for 
I  was  working  in  my  own  little  groove,  and  making  progress.     I 
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have  reason  to  believe  that  Daiton's  atomic  theory  is  founded 
upon  error,  and  I  know  that  mercury  is  not  an  element. 

During  the  day  I  was  busy  with  my  distillations  and  analyses. 
Often  I  forgot  my  meals,  and  when  old  Madge  summoned  me  to 
my  tea  I  found  my  dinner  lying  untouched  upon  the  table.  At 
night  I  read  Bacon,  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Kant — ^all  those  who  have 
pried  into  what  is  unknowable.  They  are  all  firuitless  and  empty, 
barren  of  result,  but  prodigal  of  polysyllables,  reminding  me  of 
men  who,  while  digging  for  gold,  have  turned  up  many  worms 
and  then  exhibit  them  exultantly  as  being  what  they  sought.  At 
times  a  restless  spirit  would  come  upon  me  and  I  would  walk 
thirty  and  forty  miles  without  rest  or  breaking  fast.  On  these 
occasions,  when  I  used  to  stalk  through  the  country  villages, 
gaunt,  unshaven  and  dishevelled,  the  mothers  would  rush  into  the 
road  and  drag  their  children  indoors,  and  the  rustics  would 
swarm  out  of  their  pot-houses  to  gaze  at  me.  I  believe  that  I 
was  known  far  and  wide  as  the  ^^  mad  laird  o*  Mansie."  It  was 
rarely,  however,  that  I  made  these  raids  into  the  country,  for  I 
usually  took  my  exercise  upon  my  own  beach,  where  I  soothed  my 
spirit  with  strong  black  tobacco,  and  made  the  ocean  my  Mend 
and  my  confidant. 

What  companion  is  there  like  the  great  restless,  throbbing  sea  ? 
What  human  mood  is  there  which  it  does  not  match  and  sympa- 
thise with  ?  There  are  none  so  gay  but  that  they  may  feel  gayer 
when  they  listen  to  its  merry  turmoil,  and  see  the  long  ctccu 
surges  racing  in,  with  the  glint  of  the  sunbeams  in  their  sparkling 
crests.  But  when  the  grey  waves  toss  their  heads  in  anger,  and 
the  wind  screams  above  them,  goading  them  on  to  madder  and 
more  tumultuous  efforts,  then  the  darkest*minded  of  men  feels 
that  there  is  a  melancholy  principle  in  Nature  which  is  as 
gloomy  as  his  own  thoughts.  When  it  was  calm  in  the  Bay  of 
Mansie  the  surface  would  be  as  clear  and  bright  as  a  sheet  of 
silver,  broken  only  at  one  spot  some  little  way  from  the  shore, 
where  a  long  black  line  projected  out  of  the  water  looking  like 
^he  jagged  Iwwk  of  some  sleeping  monster.  This  was  the  top  of 
the  dangerous  ridge  of  rocks  known  to  the  fishermen  as  the 
**  ragged  reef  o'  Mangie.**  When  the  wind  blew  from  the  east  the 
waves  would  break  upon  it  like  thunder,  and  the  spray  would  be 
tossed  fiur  over  my  house  and  up  to  the  hills  behmd.  The  bay 
itself  was  a  bold  and  noble  one,  but  too  much  exposed  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  gales,  and  too  much  dreaded  for  its  reef,  to 
be  much  used  by  mariners.  There  was  something  of  romance 
about  this  lonely  spot.  I  have  lain  in  my  boat  upon  a  calm  day, 
and  peering  over  the  edge  I  have  seen  far  down  the  flickering 
ghostly  forms  of  great  fish — fish,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  such  as 
naturalist  never  knew,  and  which  my  imagination  transformed  into 
the  genii  of  that  desolate  bay.  Once,  as  I  stood  by  the  brink  of 
the  waters  upon  a  quiet  night,  a  great  cry,  as  of  a  woman  in  hope- 
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ess  grief,  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  and  swelled  out  upon 
the  still  air,  now  sinking  and  now  rising,  for  a  space  of  thirty 
seconds.    lUns  I  heard  with  my  own  ears. 

In  this  strange  spot,  with  the  eternal  hills  behind  me  and  the 
eternal  sea  in  front,  I  worked  and  brooded  for  more  than  two 
years  nnpestered  by  my  fellow  men.  By  degrees  I  had  trained 
my  old  servant  into  habits  of  silence,  so  that  she  now  rarely 
opened  her  lips,  though  T  doubt  not  that  when  twice  a  year 
she  Tisited  her  relations  in  Wick,  her  tongue  during  those  few 
days  made  up  for  its  enforced  rest.  I  had  come  almost  to  forget 
that  I  was  a  member  of  the  human  fismuly,  and  to  live  entirely 
with  the  dead  whose  books  I  pored  over,  when  a  sudden  incident 
occurred  which  threw  all  my  thoughts  into  a  new  channel. 

Three  rough  days  in  June  had  been  succeeded  by  one  calm 
and  peacefril  one.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  that  evening. 
The  sun  sank  down  in  the  west  behind  a  line  of  purple  clouds, 
and  the  smooth  surfeu^  of  the  bay  was  gashed  with  scarlet 
streaks.  Along  the  beach  the  pools  left  by  the  tide  showed 
up  like  gouts  of  blood  against  the  yellow  sand,  as  if  some 
wounded  giant  had  toilfuUy  passed  that  way,  and  had  left  these 
red  traces  of  his  grievous  hurt  behind  him.  As  the  darkness 
closed  in,  certain  ragged  clouds  which  had  lain  low  on  the 
eastern  horizon  coalesced  and  formed  a  great  irregular  cumulus. 
The  glass  was  still  low,  and  I  knew  that  there  was  mischief 
brewing.  About  nine  o'clock  a  dull  moaning  soimd  came  up 
from  the  sea,  as  from  a  creature  who,  much  harassed,  learns 
that  the  hour  of  suffering  has  come  round  again.  At  ten  a 
sharp  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  eastward.  At. eleven  it  had 
increased  to  a  gale,  and  by  midnight  the  most  fririous  storm 
was  raging  which  I  ever  remember  upon  that  weather-beaten 
coast. 

As  I  went  to  bed  the  shingle  and  seaweed  was  pattering  up 
against  my  attic  window,  and  the  wind  was  screaming  as 
though  every  gust  were  a  lost  soul.  By  that  time  the  sounds 
of  the  tempest  had  become  a  lullaby  to  me.  I  knew  that 
the  grey  walls  of  the  old  house  woidd  buffet  it  out,  and  for 
what  occurred  in  the  world  outside  I  had  small  concern.  Old 
Madge  was  usually  as  callous  to  such  things  as  I  was  myself. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  me  when,  about  three  in  the  morning,  I  was 
awoke  by  the  sound  of  a  great  knocking  at  my  door  and 
excited  cries  in  the  wheezy  voice  of  my  housekeeper.  I  sprang 
out  of  my  hammock,  and  roughly  demanded  of  her  what  was 
the  matter. 

^^  Eh^  maister,  maister ! "  she  screamed  in  her  hateful  dialect. 
^  Gome  doun,  mun ;  come  doun !  There's  a  muckle  ship  gaun 
ashore  on  the  reef  and  the.  puir  folks  are  a'  yvmmerin'  and 
ca'in'  for  help — ^and  I  doobt  they'll  a'  be  drooned.  Oh,  maister 
McVittie,  come  doun ! " 
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**  Hold  your  tongne,  yon  hag ! "  I  shouted  back  in  a  passion. 
•*  What  is  it  to  yon  whether  they  are  drowned  or  not  ?  Get 
back  to  yonr  bed  and  leave  me  alone."  I  tnmed  in  again  and 
drew  the  blankets  over  me.  ^^  Those  men  out  there,"  I  said  to 
myself,  *^  have  already  gone  through  half  the  horrors  of  death. 
If  they  be  saved  they  will  but  have  to  go  though  the  same 
once  more  in  the  space  of  a  few  brief  years.  It  is  best  there- 
fore that  they  should  pass  away  now,  since  they  have  suffered 
that  anticipation  which  is  more  than  the  pain  of  dissolution." 
With  this  thought  in  my  mind  I  endeavoured  to  compose 
myself  to  steep  once  more,  for  that  philosophy  which  had 
taught  me  to  consider  death  as  a  small  and  trivial  incident  in 
man's  eternal  and  everchanging  career,  had  also  broken  me  of 
much  curiosity  concerning  worldly  matters.  On  this  occasion 
I  found,  however,  that  the  old  leaven  still  fermented  strongly 
in  my  soul.  I  tossed  from  side  to  side  for  some  minutes  en- 
deavouring to  beat  down  the  impulses  of  the  moment  by  the 
rules  of  conduct  which  I  Had  fiumed  during  months  of  thought. 
Then  I  heard  a  dull  roar  amid  the  wild  shriek  of  the  ^e, 
and  I  knew  that  it  was  the  sound  of  a  signal-gun.  Driven  by 
an  uncontrollable  impulse,  I  rose,  dressed,  and,  having  lit  my 
pipe,  walked  out  on  to  the  beach. 

It  was  pitch  dark  when  I  came  outside,  and  the  wind  blew 
with  such  violence  that  I  had  to  put  my  shoulder  against  it 
and  push  my  way  along  the  shingle.  My  fsice  printed  and 
smarted  with  the  sting  of  the  gravel  which  was  blown  against 
it,  and  the  red  ashes  of  my  pipe  streamed  away  behind  me 
dancing  &ntastically  through  the  darkness.  I  went  down  to 
where  the  great  waves  were  thundering  in,  and  shading  my 
eyes  with  my  hand  to  keep  oflF  the  salt  spray,  I  peered  out  to 
sea.  I  could  distinguish  nothing,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  me  that 
shouts  and  great  inarticulate  cries  were  borne  to  me  by  the 
blasts.  Suddenly  as  I  gazed  I  made  out  the  glint  of  a  light, 
and  then  the  whole  bay  and  the  beach  were  lit  up  in  a  moment 
by  a  vivid  blue  glare.  They  were  burning  a  coloured  signal- 
light  on  board  of  the  vessel.  There  she  lay  on  her  beam  ends 
right  in  the  centre  of  the  jagged  reef,  hurled  over  to  such  an 
angle  that  I  could  see  all  the  planking  of  her  deck.  She  was 
a  &ge,  two-masted  schooner,  of  foreign  rig,  and  lay  perhaps  a 
hxmdred  and  eighty  or  two  hundred  ya^s  from  the  shore. 
Every  spar  and  rope  and  writhing  piece  of  cordage  showed  up 
hard  and  clear  under  the  livid  light  which  sputtered  and 
flickered  from  the  highest  portion  of  the  forecastle.  Beyond 
the  doomed  ship  out  of  the  great  darkness  came  the  long  rolling 
lines  of  black  waves,  never  ending,  never  tiring,  with  a  petulant 
tuft  of  foam  here  and  there  upon  their  crests.  Each  as  it 
reached  the  broad  circle  of  unnatural  light  appeared  to  gather 
strength  and  volume,  and  to  hurry  on  more  impetuously  until. 
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with  a  roar  and  a  jarring  craslii  it  sprang  upon  its  victim. 
Clinging  to  the  weather  shrouds  I  could  distinctly  see  some 
ten  or  twelve  frightened  seamen,  who  when  their  light  revealed 
my  presence,  turned  their  white  faces  towards  me  and  waved 
their  hands  imploringly.  I  felt  my  gorge  rise  against  these 
poor  cowering  worms.  Why  should  they  presume  to  shirk  the 
narrow  pathway  along  which  all  that  is  great  and  noble  among 
mankind  has  travelled?  There  was  one  there  who  interested 
me  more  than  they.  He  was  a  tall  man  who  stood  apart  from 
the  others,  balancing  himself  upon  the  swaying  wreck  as  though 
he  disdained  to  cling  to  rope  or  bulwark.  His  hands  were  clasped 
behind  his  back  and  his  head  was  sunk  upon  his  breast,  but  even 
in  that  despondent  attitude  there  was  a  litheness  and  decision 
ki  his  pose  and  in  every  motion  which  marked  him  as  a  man 
little  likely  to  yield  to  despair.  Indeed,  I  could  see  by  his 
occasional  rapid  glances  up  and  down  and  all  around  him  that 
he  was  weighing  every  chance  of  safety,  but  though  he  often 
gazed  across  the  raging  surf  to  where  he  could  see  my  dark 
figure  upon  the  beach,  his  self  respect  or  some  other  reason 
forbade  him  from  imploring  my  help  in  any  way.  He  stood, 
dark,  silent  and  inscrutable,  looking  down  on  the  black  sea 
and  waiting  for  whatever  fortune  Fate  might  send  him. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  that  problem  would  very  soon  be  settled. 
As  I  looked,  an  enormous  billow,  topping  all  the  others  and 
coming  after  them,  like  a  driver  following  a  flock,  swept  over  the 
vessel.  Her  foremast  snapped  short  off,  and  the  men  who  clung 
to  the  shrouds  were  brushed  away  like  a  swarm  of  flies.  With  a 
rending,  riving  sound  the  ship  began  to  split  in  two,  where  the 
sharp  back  oi  the  Mansie  reef  was  sawing  into  her  keel.  The 
solitary  man  upon  the  forecastle  ran  rapidly  across  the  deck  and 
seized  hold  of  a  white  bundle  which  I  had  already  observed  but 
failed  to  make  out.  As  he  lifted  it  up,  the  light  fell  upon  it,  and 
I  saw  that  the  object  was  a  woman,  with  a  spar  lashed  across  her 
body  and  under  her  arms  in  such  a  way  that  her  head  should 
always  rise  above  water.  He  bore  her  tenderly  to  the  side  and 
seemed  to  speak  for  a  minute  or  so  to  her,  as  though  explaining 
the  impossibility  of  remaining  upon  the  ship.  Her  answer  was  a 
singular  one.  I  saw  her  deliberately  raise  her  hand  and  strike 
him  across  the  face  with  it.  He  appeared  to  be  silenced  for  a 
moment  or  so  by  this,  but  he  addressed  her  again,  directing  her,  as 
far  as  I  could  gather  from  his  motions,  how  she  should  behave 
when  in  the  water.  She  shrank  away  from  him  but  he  caught 
her  in  his  arms.  He  stooped  over  her  for  a  moment  and  seemed 
to  press  his  lips  against  her  forehead.  Then  a  great  wave  came 
welling  up  against  the  side  of  the  breaking  vessel,  and  leaning 
over  he  placed  her  upon  the  summit  of  it  as  gently  as  a  child  might 
be  committed  to  its  cradle.  I  saw  her  white  dress  flickering 
among  the  foam  on  the  crest  of  the  dark  billow,  and  then  the 
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light  sank  gradually  lower,  and  the   riven  ship  and  its  lonely 
occupant  were  hidden  from  my  eyes. 

As  I  watched  those  things  my  manhood  overcame  my 
philosophy  and  I  felt  a  frantic  impulse  to  be  up  and  doing.  I 
threw  my  cynicism  to  one  side  as  a  garment  which  I  might  don 
again  at  leisure,  and  I  rushed  wildly  to  my  boat  and  my  sculls.  She 
was  a  leaky  tub,  but  what  then  ?  Was  I,  who  had  cast  many  a 
wistfrd,  doubtfril  glance  at  my  opium  bottle,  to  begin  now  to  weigh 
chances  and  to  cavil  at  danger.  I  dragged  her  down  to  the  sea  with 
the  strength  of  a  maniac  and  sprang  in.  For  a  moment  or  two 
it  was  a  question  whether  she  could  live  among  the  boiling  surge, 
but  a  dozen  frantic  strokes  took  me  through  it,  half  full  of  water 
but  still  afloat.  I  was  out  on  the  unbroken  waves  now,  at  one 
time  climbing,  climbing  up  the  broad  black  breast  of  one,  then 
sinkingdown,  down  on  the  other  side, until  lookingup  I  could  see  the 
gleam  of  the  foam  all  around  me  against  the  dark  heavens.  Far 
behind  me  I  could  hear  the  wild  waillngs  of  old  Madge,  who, 
seeing  me  start  thought,  no  doubt,  that  my  madness  had  come  to 
a  climax.  As  I  rowed  I  peered  over  my  shoulder,  until  at  last 
on  the  belly  of  a  great  wave  which  was  sweeping  towards  me  I 
distinguished  the  vague  white  outline  of  the  woman.  Stooping 
over  I  seized  her  as  she  swept  by  me  and  with  an  effort  lifted  her, 
all  sodden  with  water,  into  the  boat.  There  was  no  need  to  row 
back,  for  the  next  billow  carried  us  in  and  threw  us  upon  the 
beach.  I  dragged  the  boat  out  of  danger,  and  then  lifting  up  the 
woman  I  carried  her  to  the  house,  followed  by  my  housekeeper,, 
loud  with  congratulation  and  praise. 

Now  that  I  had  done  this  thing  a  reaction  set  in  upon  me.  I 
felt  that  my  burden  lived,  for  I  heard  the  faint  beat  of  her  heart 
as  I  pressed  my  ear  against  her  side  in  carrying  her.  Knowing 
this  I  threw  her  down  beside  the  fire  which  Madge  had  lit,  with, 
as  little  sympathy  as  though  she  had  been  a  bundle  of  faggots.  I 
never  glanceid  at  her  to  see  if  she  were  fair  or  no.  For  many 
years  I  had  cared  little  for  the  face  of  a  woman.  As  I  lay  in  my^ 
hammock  upstairs,  however,  I  heard  the  old  woman  as  she  chafed 
the  warmth  back  into  her,  crooning  a  chorus  of  '^  Eh,  the  puir 
lassie !  Eh,  the  bonnie  lassie  !  ^  from  which  I  gathered  that  this 
piece  of  jetsam  was  both  young  and  comely. 

The  morning  after  the  gale  was  peaceful  and  sunny.  As  I 
walked  along  the  long  sweep  of  sand  I  could  hear  the  panting  of 
the  sea.  It  was  heaving  and  swirling  about  the  reef,  but  along 
the  shore  it  rippled  in  gently  enough.  There  was  no  sign  of  the 
schooner,  nor  was  there  any  wreckage  upon  the  beach,  which  did 
n6t  surprise  me  as  I  knew  there  was  a  great  undertow  in  those 
waters.  A  couple  of  broad-winged  gulls  were  hovering  and 
skimming  over  the  scene  of  the  ship¥rreck,  as  though  many 
strange  things  were  visible  to  them  beneath  the  waves.    At  times 
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I  could  hear  their  raucous  voices  as  they  spoke  to  one  another  of 
what  they  saw. 

When  I  came  back  from  my  walk  the  woman  was  waiting  at 
the  door  for  me.  I  began  to  wish  when  I  saw  her  that  I  had 
never  saved  her,  for  here  was  an  end  of  my  privacy.  She  was  very 
young — ^at  the  most  nineteen,  with  a  pale,  somewhat  refined  face, 
yellow  hair,  merry  blue  eyes  and  shining  teeth.  Her  beauty  was 
of  an  ethereal  type.  She  looked  so  white  and  light  and 
fragile  that  she  might  have  been  the  spirit  of  that  storm-foam 
from  out  of  which  I  plucked  her.  She  had  wreathed  some  of 
Madge's  garments  round, her  in  a  way  which  was  quaint  and  not 
unbecoming.  As  I  strode  heavily  up  the  pathway,  she  put  out 
her  hands  with  a  pretty  child-like  gesture,  and  ran  down  towards 
me,  meaning,  as  I  surmise,  to  thai^  me  for  having  saved  her,  but 
I  put  her  aside  with  a  wave  of  my  hand  and  passed  her.  At  this 
she  seemed  somewhat  hurt  and  the  tears  sprang  into  her  eyes,  but 
she  followed  me  into  the  sitting-room  and  watched  me  wistfully. 
•"  What  country  do  you  come  from  ?  "  I  asked  her  suddenly. 

She  smiled  when  I  spoke,  but  shook  her  head. 

"  Francais  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Deutsch  ?  "  «  Espagnol  ?  ''—each  time 
she  shook  her  head  and  then  she  rippled  off  into  a  long  statement 
in  some  tongue  of  which  I  could  not  understand  one  word. 

After  breakfast  was  over,  however,  I  got  a  clue  to  her  nation- 
;ality.  Passing  along  the  beach  once  more,  I  saw  that  in  a  cleft 
of  the  ridge  a  piece  of  wood  had  been  jammed.  I  rowed  out  to  it 
in  my  boat,  and  brought  it  ashore.  It  was  part  of  the  stempostof 
a  boat,  and  on  it,  or  rather  on  the  piece  of  wood  attached  to  it, 
was  the  word  "  Archangel,"  painted  in  strange,  quaint  lettering. 
"So,'*  I  thought,  as  I  paddled  slowly  back,  "this  pale  damsel  is  a 
Bussian.  A  fit  subject  for  the  White  Czar  and  a  proper  dweller  on 
the  shores  of  the  White  Sea  1 "  It  seemed  to  me  strange  that 
one  of  her  apparent  refinement  should  perform  so  long  a  journey, 
in  so  frail  a  craft.  When  I  came  back  into  the  house,  I  pro- 
nounced the  word  "  Archangel,"  several  times  in  different  intona- 
tions, but  she  did  not  appear  to  recognise  it. 

I  shut  myself  up  in  the  laboratory  all  the  morning,  continuing  a 
research  which  I  was  making  upon  the  nature  of  the  allotropic 
forms  of  carbon  and  of  sulphur.  When  I  came  out  at  midday  for 
some  food,  she  was  sitting  by  the  table  with  a  needle  and  thread, 
mending  some  rents  in  her  clothes,  which  were  now  dry.  I 
resented  her  continued  presence,  but  I  oould  not  turn  her  out  on 
the  beach  to  shift  for  herself.  Presently  she  presented  a  new 
phase  of  her  character.  Pointing  to  herself  and  then  to  the  scene 
of  the  shipwreck,  she  held  up  one  finger,  by  which  I  understood 
her  to  be  asking  whether  she  was  the  only  one  saved.  I  nodded 
my  head  to  indicate  that  she  was.  On  this  she  sprang  out  of  the 
chair,  with  a  cry  of  great  joy,  and  holding  the  garment  which  she 
was  mending  over  her  head  and  swaying  it  from  side  to  side  with 
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the  motion  of  her  body,  she  danced  as  lightly  as  a  feather  all 
round  the  room,  and  then  out  through  the  open  door  into  the  sun- 
shine. As  she  whirled  round  she  sang  in  a  plaintive  shrill  voice 
some  uncouth  barbarous  chant,  expressive  of  exultation.  I  called 
out  to  her,  "  Come  in,  you  young  fiend,  come  in  and  be  silent ! " 
but  she  went  on  with  her  dance.  Then  she  suddenly  ran  towards 
me,  and  catching  my  hand  before  I  could  pluck  it  away,  she  kissed 
it.  While  we  were  at  dinner,  she  spied  one  of  my  pencils,  and 
taking  it  up  she  wrote  the  two  words  "  Sophie  Ramusine  "  upon  a 
piece  of  paper  and  then  pointed  to  herself  as  a  sign  that  that 
was  her  name.  She  handed  the  pencil  to  me,  evidently  expecting 
that  I  would  be  equally  communicative  but  I  put  it  in  my 
pocket  as  a  sign  that  I  wished  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  her. 

Every  moment  of  my  life  now  I  regretted  the  unguarded 
precipitancy  with  which  I  had  saved  this  woman.  What 
was  it  to  me  whether  she  had  lived  or  died  ?  I  was  no  young 
hot-headed  youth  to  do  such  things.  It  was  bad  enough  to  be 
compelled  to  have  Madge  in  the  house,  but  she  was  old  and  ugly 
and  could  be  ignored.  This  one  was  young  and  lively,  and  so 
fitshioned  as  to  divert  attention  from  graver  things.  Where  could 
I  send  her,  and  what  could  I  do  with  her  ?  If  I  sent  information 
to  Wick  it  would  mean  that  oflScials  and  others  would  come  to 
me,  and  pry,  and  peep  and  chatter — a  hateful  thought.  It  was 
better  to  endure  her  presence  than  that. 

I  soon  found  that  there  were  fresh  troubles  in  store  for  me. 
There  is  no  place  safe  from  the  swarming,  restless  race  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  In  the  evening,  when  the  sun  was  dipping 
down  behind  the  hills,  casting  them  into  dark  shadow,  but  gild- 
ing the  sands  and  casting  a  great  glory  over  the  sea,  I  went,  as  is 
my  custom,  for  a  stroll  along  the  beach.  Sometimes  on  these 
occasions  I  took  my  book  with  me.  I  did  so  on  this  night,  and 
stretching  myself  upon  a  sand-dune  I  composed  myself  to  read. 
As  I  lay  there  I  suddenly  became  aware  of  a  shadow  which  inter- 
posed itself  between  the  sun  and  myself.  Looking  round,  I  saw 
to  niy  great  surprise  a  very  tall,  powerful  man,  who  was  standing 
a  few  yards  oflF,  and  who,  instead  of  looking  at  me,  was  ignoring 
my  existence  completely,  and  was  gazing  over  my  head  with  a 
stem  set  face  at  the  bay  and  the  black  Ime  of  the  Mansie  reef. 
His  complexion  was  dark,  with  black  hair  and  short,  curling  beard, 
a  hawk-like  nose,  and  golden  earrings  in  his  ears — the  general 
effect  being  wild  and  somewhat  noble.  He  wore  a  faded  velveteen 
jacket,  a  r^-flannel  shirt,  and  high  sea  boots,  cominc;  half-way  up 
his  thighs.  I  recognised  him  at  a  glance  as  being  tne  same  man 
who  had  been  left  on  the  wreck  the  night  before. 

•*  Hullo ! "  I  said,  in  an  aggrieved  voice.  "  You  got  ashore  all 
right  then?" 

"  Yes,**  he  answered,  in  good  English.  "  It  was  no  doing  of 
mine.      The  waves  threw  me  up.    I  wish  to  God  I  had  been 
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allowed  to  drown ! "  There  was  a  slight  foreign  lisp  in  his  accent 
which  was  rather  pleasing.  "Two  good  fishermen,  who  live 
round  yonder  point,  pulled  me  out  and  cared  for  me — ^yet  I  could 
not  honestly  thank  them  for  it/' 

"  Ho !  ho ! "  thought  I,  "  here  is  a  man  of  my  own  kidney. 
Why  do  you  wish  to  be  drowned  ?  "  I  asked. 

*' Because,''  he  cried,  throwing  out  his  long  arms  with  a 
passionate,  despairing  gesture,  "  there — there  in  that  blue  smiling 
bay,  lies  my  soul,  my  treasure — everything  that  I  loved  and  lived 
for." 

"  Well,  well,"  I  said.  "  People  are  ruined  every  day,  but 
there's  no  use  making  a  fiiss  about  it.  Let  me  inform  you  that 
this  ground  on  which  you  walk  is  my  ground,  and  that  the  sooner 
you  take  yourself  off  it  the  better  pleased  I  shall  be.  One  of  you 
is  quite  trouble  enough." 

"  One  of  us  ?  "  he  gasped. 

"  Yes — if  you  could  take  her  off  with  you  I  should  be  still  more 
grateful." 

"  He  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment  as  if  hardly  able  to  realise  what 
I  said,  and  then  with  a  wild  cry  he  ran  away  from  me  with  pro- 
digious speed  and  raced  along  the  sands  towards  my  house. 
Never  before  or  since,  have  I  seen  a  human  being  run  so  fast.  I 
followed  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  furious  at  this  threatened  invasion, 
but  long  before  I  reached  the  house  he  had  disappeared  through 
the  open  door.  I  heard  a  great  scream  from  the  inside,  and  as  I 
came  nearer  the  sound  of  the  man's  bass  voice  speaking  rapidly  and 
loudly.  When  I  looked  in  the  girl,  Sophie  fiamusine,  was  crouch- 
•  ing  in  a  comer,  cowering  away,  with  fear  and  loathing  expressed 
on  her  averted  face  and  in  every  line  of  her  shrinking  form.  The 
other,  with  his  dark  eyes  flashing,  and  his  outstretched  hands 
quivering  with  emotion,  was  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  passionate 
pleading  words.  He  made  a  step  forward  to  her  as  I  entered,  but 
she  wrimed  still  further  away,  and  uttered  a  sharp  cry  like  that  of 
a  rabbit  when  the  weazel  has  him  by  the  throat. 

"  Here ! "  I  said,  pulling  him  back  from  her.  "  This  is  a 
pretty  to-do !  What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  think  this  is  a  way- 
side inn  or  place  of  public  accommodation  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,"  he  said,  "  excuse  me.  This  woman  is  my  wife 
and  I  feared  that  she  was  drowned.  You  have  brought  me  back 
to  life." 

'Who  are  you  ?  "  I  asked  roughly. 

"I  am  a  man  from  Archangel,"  he  said  simply:  "a  Russian 
man." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Ourganeff." 

"  Ourganeff! — and  hers  is  Sophie  Ramusine.  She  is  no  wife  of 
yours.     She  has  no  ring." 

"  We  are  man   and  wife   in   the   sight  of  Heaven,"    he   said 
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flolemnly,  looking  upwards.  "  We  are  bound  by  higher  laws  than 
those  of  earth."  As  he  spoke  the  girl  slipped  behind  me  and 
caught  me  by  the  other  hand,  pressing  it  as  though  beseeching 
my  protection.  "  Give  me  up  my  wife,  sir,"  he  went  on.  "  Let 
me  take  her  away  from  here." 

"  Look  here,  you — whatever  your  name  is,"  I  said  sternly,  "  I 
don't  want  this  wench  here.  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  her.  If 
she  died  it  would  be  no  grief  to  me.  But  as  to  handing  her  over 
to  you,  when  it  is  clear  she  fears  and  hates  you,  I  won't  do  it.  So 
now  just  clear  your  great  body  out  of  this,  and  leave  me  to  my 
books.    I  hope  I  may  never  look  upon  your  face  again." 

^  You  won't  give  her  up  to  me  ?  "  he  said  hoarsely. 

"  FU  see  you  damned  first ! "  I  answered. 

**  Suppose  I  take  her,"  he  cried,  his  dark  face  growing  darker. 

All  my  tigerish  blood  flushed  up  in  a  moment.  I  picked  up  a 
billet  of  wood  from  beside  the  fireplace.  "  Go,"  I  said,  in  a  low 
voice ;  "  go  quick,  or  I  may  do  you  an  injury."  He  looked  at  me 
irresolutely  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  left  the  house.  He  came 
back  again  in  a  moment,  however,  and  stood  in  the  doorway 
looking  in  at  us. 

**  Have  a  heed  what  you  do,"  he  said.  "  The  woman  is  mine, 
and  I  shall  have  her.  When  it  comes  to  blows,  a  Bussian  is  as 
good  a  man  as  a  Scotchman." 

"  We  shall  see  that,"  I  cried,  springing  forward,  but  he  was 
abready  gone,  and  I  could  see  his  tall  form  moving  away  through 
the  gathering  darkness. 

For  a  month  or  more  after  this  things  went  smoothly  with  us. 
I  never  spoke  to  the  Bussian  girl,  nor  did  she  ever  address  me. 
Sometimes  when  I  was  at  work  in  my  laboratory  she  would  slip 
inside  the  door  and  sit  silently  there  watching  me  with  her  great 
eyes.  At  first  this  intrusion  annoyed  me,  but  by  degrees,  finding 
that  she  made  no  attempt  to  distract  my  attention,  I  suffered  her 
to  remain.  Encouraged  by  this  concession,  she  gradually  came  to 
move  the  stool  on  which  she  sat  nearer  and  nearer  to  my  table, 
until  after  gaining  a  little  every  day  during  some  weeks,  she  at 
last  worked  her  way  right  up  to  me,  and  used  to  perch  herself 
beside  me  whenever  I  worked.  In  this  position  she  used,  still 
without  ever  obtruding  her  presence  in  any  way,  to  make  herself 
very  useful  by  holding  my  pens,  test-tubes,  bottles,  &s.,  and 
handing  me  whatever  I  wanted,  with  never-failing  sagacity.  By 
ignoring  the  fsLct  of  her  being  a  human  being,  and  looking  upon 
her  as  a  useful  automatic  machine,  I  accustomed  myself  to  her 
presence  so  far  as  to  miss  her  on  the  few  occasions  when  she  was 
not  at  her  post.  I  have  a  habit  of  talking  aloud  to  myself  at 
times  when  I  work,  so  as  to  fix  my  results  better  in  my  mind. 
The  girl  must  have  had  a  surprising  memory  for  sounds,  for  she 
could  always  repeat  the  words  which  I  let  fall  in  this  way, 
without,  of  course,  understanding  in  the  least  what  they  meant.    I 
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have  often  been  amused  at  hearing  her  discharge  a  volley  of 
chemical  equations  and  algebraic  symbols  at  old  Madge,  and  then 
burst  into  a  ringing  laugh  when  the  crone  would  shake  her  head, 
under  the  impression,  no  doubt,  that  she  was  being  addressed  in 
Sussian. 

She  never  went  more  than  a  few  yards  from  the  house,  and, 
indeed,  never  put  her  foot  over  the  threshold  without  looking 
carefully  out  of  each  window  in  order  to  be  sure  that  there  was 
liobody  about.  By  this  I  knew  that  she  suspected  that  her  fellow- 
countryman  was  still  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  feared  that  he 
might  attempt  to  carry  her  oflF.  She  did  something  else  which 
was  significant.  I  had  an  old  revolver  with  some  cartridges, 
which  had  been  thrown  away  among  the  rubbish.  She  found  this 
one  day,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  clean  it  and  oil  it.  She  hung 
it  up  near  the  door,  with  the  cartridges  in  a  little  bag  beside  it, 
and  whenever  I  went  for  a  walk,  she  would  take  it  down  and  insist 
upon  my  carrying  it  with  me.  In  my  absence  she  would  always 
bolt  the  door.  Apart  from  her  apprehensions  she  seemed  fairly 
happy,  busying  herself  in  helping  Madge  when  she  was  not 
attending  upon  me.  She  was  wonderfuDy  nimble-fingered  and 
natty  in  all  domestic  duties. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  discovered  that  her  suspicions  were  well 
founded  and  that  this  man  from  Archangel  was  still  lurking  in  the 
vicinity.  Being  restless  one  night  I  rose  and  peered  out  of  the 
window.  The  weather  was  somewhat  cloudy,  and  I  could  barely 
make  out  the  line  of  the  sea,  and  the  loom  of  my  boat  upon  the 
beach.  As  I  gazed,  however,  and  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  obscurity,  I  became  aware  that  there  was  some  other  dark  blurr 
upon  the  sands,  and  that  in  front  of  my  very  door,  where  certainly 
there  had  been  nothing  of  the  sort  the  preceding  night.  As  I 
stood  at  my  diamond-paned  lattice  still  peering  and  peeping  to 
make  out  what  this  might  be,  a  great  bank  of  clouds  rolled  slowly 
away  from  the  face  of  the  moon,  and  a  flood  of  cold,  clear,  light 
was  poured  down  upon  the  silent  bay  and  the  long  sweep  of  its 
desolate  shores.  Then  I  saw  what  this  was  which  haunted  my  door- 
step. It  was  he,  the  Bussian.  He  squatted  there  like  a  gigantic 
toad,  with  his  legs  doubled  under  him  in  strange  Mongolian 
&shion,  and  his  eyes  fixed  apparently  upon  the  window  of  the  room 
in  which  the  young  girl  and  the  housekeeper  slept.  The  light  fell 
upon  hie  uplurned  face,  and  I  saw  once  more  the  hawk-like  grace 
of  his  countenance,  with  the  single  deeply-indented  line  of  care 
upon  his  brow,  and  the  protruding  beard  which  marks  the  passion- 
ate nature.  My  first  impulse  was  to  shoot  him  as  a  trespasser, 
but,  as  I  gazed,  my  resentment  changed  into  pity  and  contempt. 
**  Poor  fool,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  is  it  then  possible  that  you,  whom 
I  have  seen  looking  open-eyed  at  present  death,  should  have  your 
whole  thoughts  and  ambition  centred  upon  this  wretched  slip  of  a 
girl — a  girl,  too,  who  flies  from  you  and  hates  you.     Most  women 
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would  love  you — ^were  it  but  for  that  daxk  face  and  great  handsome 
body  of  yours — and  yet  yoii  must  needs  hanker  after  the  one  in  a 
thousand  who  will  have  no  traffic  with  you.**  As  I  returned  to  my 
bed  I  chuckled  much  to  myself  over  this  thought.  I  knew  that 
my  bars  were  strong  and  my  bolts  thick.  It  mattered  little  to  me 
whether  this  strange  man  spent  his  night  at  my  door  or  a  hundred 
leagues  off,  so  long  as  he^was  gone  by  the  morning.  As  I  expected, 
when  I  rose  and  went  out  there  was  no  sign  of  him,  nor  had  he 
left  any  trace  of  his  midnight  vigil. 

It  was  not  lon^,  however,  before  I  saw  him  again.  I  had  been 
out  for  a  row  one  morning,  for  my  head  was  aching,  partly  from 
prolonged  stooping  and  partly  from  the  effects  of  a  noxious  drug 
which  I  had  inhaled  the  night  before.  I  pulled  along  the  coast 
some  miles,  and  then,  feeling  thirsty,  I  landed  at  a  place  where  I 
knew  that  a  fresh  water  stream  trickled  down  into  the  sea.  This 
rivulet  passed  through  my  land,  but  the  mouth  of  it,  where  I 
found  myself  that  day,  was  beyond  my  boundary  line.  I  felt 
somewhat  taken  aback  when  rising  from  the  stream  at  which  I 
had  slaked  my  thirst  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  Russian. 
I  was  as  much  a  trespasser  now  as  he  was,  and  I  could  see  at  a 
glance  that  he  knew  it. 

**  I  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  to  you,"  he  said,  gravely. 

*•  Hurry  up,  then !"  I  answered,  glancing  at  my  watch.  "  I 
have  no  time  to  listen  to  chatter." 

"  Chatter !"  he  repeated,  angrily.  "  Ah,  but  there.  You 
Scotch  people  are  strange  men.  Your  face  is  hard  and  your  words 
rough,  but  so  are  those  of  the  good  fishermen  with  whom  I  stay, 
yet  I  find  that  beneath  it  all  there  lies  kind  honest  natures.  No 
doubt  you  are  kind  and  good,  too,  in  spite  of  your  roughness." 

"  In  the  name  of  the  devil,"  I  said,  "  say  your  say,  and  go  your 
way.     I  am  weary  of  the  sight  of  you." 

"  Can  I  not  soften  you  in  any  way,"  he  cried.  "  Ah,  see — see 
here  " — ^he  produced  a  small  Grrecian  cross  from  inside  his  velvet 
jacket.  **  Look  at  this.  Our  religions  may  differ  in  form,  but  at 
least  we  have  some  common  thoughts  and  feeUngs  when  we  see 
this  emblem." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"^  I  answered. 

He  looked  at  me  thoughtfully. 

"  You  are  a  very  strange  man,"  he  said  at  last.  "  I  cannot 
understand  you.  You  still  stand  between  me  and  Sophie.  It  is 
a  dangerous  position  to  take,  sir.  Oh,  believe  me,  before  it  is  too 
late.  If  you  did  but  know  what  I  have  done  to  gain  that  woman 
— ^how  I  have  risked  my  body,  how  I  have  lost  my  soul.  You  are 
a  small  obstacle  to  some  which  I  have  surmounted — you,  whom  a 
rip  with  a  knife,  or  a  blow  from  a  stone,  would  put  out  of  my  way 
for  ever.  But,  God  preserve  me  from  that,"  he  cried,  wildly,  "  I 
am  deep — too  deep — already.    Anything  rather  than  that." 

^  You  would  do  better  to  go  back  to  your  country,"  I  said,  *'  than 
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to  skulk  about  these  sand  hills  and  disturb  my  leisure.  When  I 
have  proof  that  you  have  gone  away  I  shall  hand  this  woman  over 
to  the  protection  of  the  Russian  Consul,  at  Edinburgh.  Until 
then,  I  shall  guard  her  myself,  and  not  you,  nor  any  Muscovite 
that  ever  breathed,  shall  take  her  from  me." 

"  And  what  is  your  object  in  keeping  me  from  Sophie  ?"  he 
asked.  "  Do  you  imagine  that  I  would  injure  her  ?  Why,  man, 
I  would  give  my  life  freely  to  save  her  from  the  slightest  harm. 
Why  do  you  do  this  thing  ?" 

"  I  do  it  because  it  is  my  good  pleasure  to  act  so,"  I  answered. 
"  I  give  no  man  reasons  for  my  conduct." 

"  Look  here ! "  he  cried,  suddenly  blazing  into  ftiry,  and 
advancing  towards  me  with  his  shaggy  mane  bristling  and  his 
brown  hands  clenched.  "If  I  thought  you  had  one  dishonest 
thought  towards  this  girl — ^if  for  a  moment  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  you  had  any  base  motive  for  detaining  her — as  sure 
as  there  is  a  God  in  Heaven  I  should  drag  the  heart  out  of 
your  bosom  with  my  hands."  The  very  idea  seemed  to  have  put 
the  man  in  a  frenzy,  for  his  fece  was  all  distorted  and  his  hands 
opened  and  shut  convulsively.  I  thought  that  he  was  about  to 
spring  at  my  throat. 

"  IStand  off,"  I  said,  putting  my  hand  on  my  pistol.  "  If  you 
lay  a  finger  on  me  I  shall  kill  you." 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought 
that  he  was  about  to  produce  a  weapon  too,  but  instead  of  that 
he  whipped  out  a  cigarette  and  lit  it,  breathing  the  smoke 
rapidly  into  his  lungs.  No  doubt  he  had  found  by  experience 
that  this  was  the  most  effectual  way  of  curbing  his  passions. 

"  I  told  you,"  he  said  in  a  quieter  voice,  "  that  my  name  is 
Ourganeff — Alexis  Ourganeff.  I  am  a  Finn  by  birth,  but  I  have 
spent  my  life  in  every  part  of  the  world.  I  was  one  who  could 
never  be  still,  nor  settle  down  to  a  quiet  existence.  After  I 
came  to  own  my  own  ship  there  is  hardly  a  port  from  Archangel 
to  Australia  which  I  have  not  entered.  I  was  rough  and  wild 
and  free,  but  there  was  one  at  home,  sir,  who  was  prim  and 
white-handed  and  soft  tongued,  skilful  in  little  fancies  and 
conceits  which  women  love.  This  youth  by  his  wiles  and  tricks 
stole  from  me  the  love  of  the  girl  whom  I  had  ever  marked  as 
my  own,  and  who  up  to  that  time  had  seemed  in  some  sort 
inclined  to  return  my  passion.  I  had  been  on  a  voyage  to 
Hammerfest  for  ivory,  and  coming  back  unexpectedly  I  learned 
that  my  pride  and  treasure  was  to  be  married  to  this  soft- 
skinned  boy,  and  that  the  party  had  actually  gone  to  the  church. 
In  such  moments,  sir,  something  gives  way  in  my  head,  and  I 
hardly  know  what  I  do.  I  landed  with  a  boat's  crew — all  men 
who  had  sailed  with  me  for  years,  and  who  were  as  true  as  steel. 
We  went  up  to  the  church.  They  were  standing,  she  and  he, 
before  the  priest,  but  the  thing  had  not  been  done.     I  dashed 
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between  them  and  caught  her  round  the  waist.  My  men  beat 
back  the  frightened  bridegroom  and  the  lookers  on.  We  bore 
her  down  to  the  boat  and  aboard  our  vessel,  and  then  getting 
up  anchor  we  sailed  away  across  the  White  Sea  until  the  spires 
of  Archangel  sank  down  behind  the  horizon.  She  had  my  cabin, 
my  room,  every  comfort.  I  slept  among  the  men  in  the  fore- 
castle. I  hoped  that  in  time  her  aversion  to  me  would  wear 
away  and  that  she  would  consent  to  marry  me  in  England  or 
in  France.  For  days  and  days  we  sailed.  We  saw  the  North 
Cape  die  away  behind  us,  and  we  skirted  the  grey  Norwegian 
coast,  but  still  in  spite  of  every  attention  she  would  not  forgive 
me  for  tearing  her  from  that  pale-&ced  lover  of  hers.  Then 
came  this  cursed  storm  which  shattered  both  my  ship  and 
my  hopes,  and  has  deprived  me  even  of  the  sight  of  the 
woman  for  whom  I  have  risked  so  much.  Perhaps  she 
may  learn  to  love  me,  yet.  You,  sir,"  he  said  wistfully,  "  look 
like  one  who  has  seen  much  of  the  world.  Do  you  not  think 
that  she  may  come  to  forget  this  man  and  to  love  me  ? "  "I 
am  tired  of  your  story,"  I  said,  turning  away.  "  For  my  part 
I  think  you  are  a  great  fool.  If  you  imagine  that  this  love  of 
yours  will  pass  away  you  had  best  amuse  yourself  as  best  you 
can  until  it  does.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  fixed  thing  you 
cannot  do  better  than  cut  your  throat,  for  that  is  the  shortest 
way  out  of  it.  I  have  no  more  time  to  waste  on  the  matter." 
With  this  I  hurried  away  and  walked  down  to  the  boat.  I  never 
looked  round,  but  I  heard  the  dull  sound  of  his  feet  upon  the 
sands  as  he  followed  me. 

"  I  have  told  you  the  beginning  of  my  story,"  he  said,  "  and 
you  shall  know  the  end  some  day.  You  would  do  well  to  let  the 
girl  go." 

I  never  answered  him  but  pushed  the  boat  off.  When  I  had 
rowed  some  distance  out  I  looked  back  and  saw  his  tall  figure 
upon  the  yellow  sand  as  he  stood  gazing  thoughtfully  after  me. 
When  I  looked  again  some  minutes  later  he  had  disappeared. 

For  a  long  time  after  this  my  life  was  as  regidar  and  as 
monotonous  as  it  had  been  before  the  shipwreck.  At  times  I 
hoped  that  the  man  from  Archangel  had  gone  away  altogether, 
but  certain  footsteps  which  I  saw  upon  the  sand,  and  more 
particularly  a  little  pile  of  cigarette  ash  which  I  found  one  day 
behind  a  hillock  from  which  a  view  of  the  house  might  be 
obtained,  warned  me  that,  thous^h  invisible,  he  was  still  in  the 
vicinity.  My  relations  with  the  Bussian  girl  remained  the 
same  as  before.  Old  Madge  had  been  somewhat  jealous  of  her 
presence  at  first,  and  seemed  to  fear  that  what  little  authority 
she  had  would  be  taken  away  from  her.  By  degrees,  however, 
as  she  came  to  realise  my  utter  indifference,  she  "became  recon- 
ciled to  the  situation,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  profited  by  it, 
as  our  visitor  performed  much  of  the  domestic  wDrk. 
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And  now  I  am  coming  near  the  end  of  this  narrative  of  mine, 
which  I  have  written  a  great  deal  more  for  my  own  amusement 
than  for  that  of  anyone  else.  The  termination  of  the  strange 
episode  in  which  these  two  Russians  had  played  a  part,  was  as 
wild  and  as  sudden  as  the  commencement.  The  events  of  one 
.  single  night  freed  me  from  all  my  troubles,  and  left  me  once 
more  alone  with  my  books  and  my  studies,  as  I  had  been  before 
their  intrusion.  Let  me  endeavour  to  describe  how  this  came 
about. 

I  had  had  a  long  day  of  heavy  and  wearjdng  work,  so  that  in 
the  evening  I  determined  upon  taking  a  long  walk.  When  I 
emerged  from  the  house  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sea.  It  lay  like  a  sheet  of  glass,  so  that  never  a 
ripple  disturbed  its  surface.  Yet  the  air  was  filled  with  that  in- 
describable moaning  sound  which  I  have  alluded  to  before — a 
sound  as  though  the  spirits  of  all  those  who  lay  beneath  those 
treacherous  waters  were  sending  a  sad  warning  of  coming  troubles 
to  their  brethren  in  the  flesh.  The  fishermen's  wives  along  that 
coast  know  the  eerie  sound,  and  look  anxiously  across  the  waters 
for  the  brown  sails  making  for  the  land.  When  I  heard  it  I 
stepped  back  into  the  house  and  looked  at  the  glass.  It  was 
down  below  29®.  Then  I  knew  that  a  wild  night  was  coming 
upon  us. 

Underneath  the  hills  where  I  walked  that  evening  it  was  dull 
and  chill,  but  their  summits  were  rosy-red  and  the  sea  was 
brightened  by  the  sinking  sun.  There  were  no  clouds  of  im- 
portance in  the  sky,  yet  the  dull  groaning  of  the  sea  grew 
louder  and  stronger.  I  saw,  far  to  the  eastward,  a  brig  beating 
up  for  Wick,  with  a  reef  in  her  topsails.  It  was  evident  that 
her  captain  had  read  the  signs  of  nature  as  I  had  done.  Be- 
hind her  a  long,  lurid  haze  lay  low  upon  the  water,  concealing 
the  horizon.  "  I  had  better  push  on,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "  or 
the  wind  may  rise  before  I  can  get  back." 

I  suppose  I  must  have  been  at  least  half-a-raile  from  the 
house  when  I  suddenly  stopped  and  listened  breathlessly.  My 
ears  were  so  accustomed  to  the  noises  of  nature,  the  sighing 
of  the  breeze  and  the  sob  of  the  waves,  that  any  other  sound 
made  itself  heard  at  a  great  distance.  I  waited,  listening  with 
all  my  ears.  Yes,  there  it  was  again — ^a  long-drawn,  shrill  cry 
of  despair,  ringing  over  the  sands  and  echoed  back  from  the 
hills  behind  me — ^a  piteous  appeal  for  aid.  It  came  from  the 
direction  of  my  house.  I  turned  and  ran  back  homewards  at 
the  top  of  my  speed,  ploughing  through  the  sand,  racing  over 
the  shingle.  In  my  mind  there  was  a  great  dim  perception  of 
what  had  occurred. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house  there  is  a  high  sand- 
hill, from  which  the  whole  country  round  is  visible.  When  I 
reached  the  top  of  this  I  paused  for  a  moment.    There  was  the 
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old  grey  building — there  the  boat.  Everything  seemed  to  be 
as  I  had  left  it.  Even  as  I  gazed,  however,  the  shrill  scream  was 
repeated,  louder  than  before,  and  the  next  moment  a  tall  figure 
emerged  from  my  door — ^the  figure  of  the  Russian  sailor.  Over 
his  shoulder  was  the  white  form  of  the  young  girl,  and  even  in 
his  haste  he  seemed  to  bear  her  tenderly  and  with  gentle 
reverence.  I  could  hear  her  wild  cries  and  see  her  desi)erate 
struggles  to  break  away  from  him.  Behind  thfe  couple  came  my 
old  housekeeper,  staunch  and  true,  as  the  aged  dog,  who  can  no 
longer  bite,  still  snarls  with  toothless  gums  at  the  intruder.  She 
staggered  feebly  along  at  the  heels  of  the  ravisher,  waving  her 
long,  thin  arms,  and  hurling,  no  doubt,  volleys  of  Scotch  curses  and 
imprecations  at  his  head.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  was  making 
for  the  boat.  A  sudden  hope  sprang  up  in  my  soul  that  I  might 
be  in  time  to  intercept  him.  I  ran  lor  the  beach  at  the  top  of 
my  speed.  As  I  ran  I  slipped  a  cartridge  into  my  revolver.  This 
I  determined  should  be  the  last  of  these  invasions. 

I  was  too  late.  By  the  time  I  reached  the  water's  edge  he 
was  a  hundred  yards  away,  making  the  boat  spring  with  every 
stroke  of  his  powerful  arms.  I  uttered  a  wild  cry  of  impotent 
anger,  and  stamped  up  and  down  the  sands  like  a  maniac.  He 
turned  and  saw  me.  Rising  from  his  seat  he  made  me  a  graceful 
bow,  and  waved  his  hand  to  me.  It  was  not  a  triumphant  or  a 
derisive  gesture.  Even  my  furious  and  distempered  mind  recog- 
nised it  as  being  a  solemn  and  courteous  leave-taking.  Then  he 
settled  down  to  his  oars  once  more,  and  the  little  skiff  shot  away 
out  over  the  bay.  The  sun  had  gone  down  now,  leiiving  a  single 
dull,  red  streak  upon  the  water,  which  stretched  away  until  it 
blended  with  the  purple  haze  on  the  horizon.  Gradually  the 
skiff  grew  smaller  and  smaller  as  it  sped  across  this  lurid  band, 
until  the  shades  of  night  gathered  round  it  and  it  became  a  mere 
blur  upon  the  lonely  sea.  Then  this  vague  loom  died  away  also 
and  dstfkness  settled  over  it — a  darkness  which  should  never  more 
be  raised. 

And  why  did  I  pace  the  solitary  shore,  hot  and  wrathful  as  a 
wolf  whose  whelp  has  been  torn  from  it  ?  Was  it  that  I  loved  this 
Muscovite  girl  ?  No — ^a  thousand  times  no.  I  am  not  one  who, 
for  the  sake  of  a  white  skin  or  a  blue  eye,  would  belie  my  own  life, 
and  change  the  whole  tenor  of  my  thoughts  and  existence.  My 
heart  was  untouched.  But  my  pride — ^ah,  there  I  had  been  cruelly 
wounded.  To  think  that  I  had  been  unable  to  afford  protection  to 
the  helpless  one  who  craved  it  of  me,  and  who  relied  on  me !  It 
was  that  which  made  my  heart  sick  and  sent  the  blood  buzzing 
through  my  ears. 

That  m'ght  a  great  wind  rose  up  from  the  sea,  and  the  wild 
waves  shrieked  upon  the  shore  as  though  they  would  tear  it  back 
with  them  into  the  ocean.  The  turmoil  and  the  uproar  were  con- 
genial to  my  vexed  spirit.     All  night  I  wandered  up  and  down. 
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wet  with  spray  and  rain,  watcliing  the  gleam  of  the  white  breakers 
and  listening  to  the  outcry  of  the  storm.  My  heart  was  bitter 
against  the  Russian.  I  joined  my  feeble  pipe  to  the  screaming  of 
the  gale.  "  If  he  would  but  come  back  again  !  "  I  cried  with 
clenched  hands,  "  If  he  would  but  come  back ! " 

He  came  back.  When  the  grey  light  of  morning  spread  over 
the  Eastern  sky,  and  lit  up  the  great  waste  of  yellow,  tossing 
waters,  with  the  brown  clouds  drifting  swiftly  over  them,  then  I 
saw  him  once  again.  A  few  hundred  yards  off  along  the  sand 
there  lay  a  long  dark  object,  cast  up  by  the  fury  of  the  waves. 
It  was  my  boat,  much  shattered  and  splintered.  A  little  further 
on,  a  vague,  shapeless  something  was  washing  to  and  fro  in  the 
shallow  water,  all  mixed  with  shingle  and  with  seaweed.  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that  it  was  the  Russian,  face  downwards  and  dead.  I 
rushed  into  the  water  and  dragged  him  up  on  to  the  beach.  It 
was  only  when  I  turned  him  over  that  I  discovered  that  she  was 
beneath  him,  his  dead  arms  encircling  her,  his  mangled  body  still 
intervening  between  her  and  the  fury  of  the  storm.  It  seemed 
that  the  fierce  German  Sea  might  beat  the  life  from  him,  but  with 
all  its  strength  it  was  unable  to  tear  this  one-idea'd  man  from 
the  woman  whom  he  loved.  There  were  signs  which  led  me 
to  believe  that  during  that  awful  night  the  woman's  fickle  mind 
had  come  at  last  to  learn  the  worth  of  the  true  heart  and  strong 
arm  which  struggled  for  her  and  guarded  her  so  tenderly;  Why  else 
should  her  little  head  be  nestling  so  lovingly  on  his  broad  breast, 
while  her  yellow  hair  entwined  itself  with  his  flowing  beard  ?  Why 
too  should  there  be  that  bright  smile  of  ineffable  happiness  and 
triumph,  which  death  itself  had  not  had  power  to  banish  from  his 
dusky  face  ?  I  fancy  that  death  had  been  brighter  to  him  than 
life  had  ever  been. 

Madge  and  I  buried  them  there  on  the  shores  of  the  desolate 
northern  sea.  They  lie  in  one  grave  deep  down  beneath  the 
yellow  sand.  Strange  things  may  happen  in  the  world  around 
them.  Empires  may  rise  and  may  fall,  dynasties  may  perish, 
gteat  wars  may  come  and  go,  but,  heedless  of  it  all,  those  two 
shall  embrace  each  other  for  eve  r  and  aye,  in  their  lonely  shrine 
by  the  side  of  the  sounding  ocean.  I  sometimes  have  thought 
that  their  spirits  flit  like  shadowy  sea-mews  over  the  wild  waters 
of  the  bay.  No  cross  or  symbol  marks  their  resting  place,  but  old 
Madge  puts  wild  flowers  upon  it  at  times,  and  when  I  pass  on  my 
daily  walk  and  see  the  fresh  blossoms  scattered  over  the  sand,  I 
think  of  the  strange  couple  who  came  from  afar,  and  broke  for  a 
little  space  the  dull  tenor  of  my  sombre  life. 

A.  COICAir  DOYLE. 


GEORGE  FREDERICK  WATTS,  R.A. 

(With  a  Portrait) 

♦ 

ITJHEN  G.  F.  Watta  commenced  his  art>K»reer  it  was  far 
V  V  from  being  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  the  old  masters,  nor 
did  it  then  require,  as  it  would  now,  courage  as  well  as  faith  to 
express  the  strong  admiration  with  which  he  studied  them, 
humbly,  ardently  and  reverentially,  imbibing  from  them  a 
spirit  of  patient  industry  and  ambitious  boldness  akin  to  their  own 

He  was  bom  in  1818,  a  year  made  memorable  by  the  union 
of  the  Duke  of  Kent  with  the  Princess  Victoria  of  Saxe  Coburg, 
and  was  a  native  of  London.  At  an  early  age  he  won  his  way 
into  the  Royal  Academy  as  a  student.  His  earliest  professional 
efforts  took  the  form  of  portrait  painting,  that  branch  of  art  which, 
being  most  intimately  associated  with  our  passions  and  affections, 
is  here,  at  any  rate,  most  encouraged ;  and  while  yet  a  mere 
boy  he  obtained  admission  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  This  was  in  1837,  and  his  successful  pictures  were 
thiee  in  number,  two  being  portraits  and  one  a  study  from  a 
wounded  heron.  ^ 

That  year's  exhibition  was  made  famous  by  containing  works 
from  the  studios  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Etty,  Edward  Landseer, 
Maclise,  Turner,  Leslie,  Calcott,  William,  father  of  our  popular 
novelist  Wilkie  Collins,  Cooper,  Eastlake,  Rippingille,  Westall, 
Stanfield,  unjustly  forgotten  Hajrter,  and  the  gracefully  artifi- 
cial A.  E.  Chalon.  High  and  excellent  company  for  the  hard- 
working proudly  exultant  boy-artist.  Turner  had  sent  his  **  Juliet 
and  her  Nurse,"  which  did  not  escape  ridicule  for  bad  drawing 
and  extravagance,  although  his  wonderful  mastery  of  air,  light, 
and  colour  was  then  fairly  recognised.  Wilkie  had  sent  his 
celebrated  "Peep-o'-day  Boy's  Cabin,"  Leslie  his  "  Autolycus," 
and  Stanfield  his  big  "  Battle  of  Trafalgar,"  painted  for  the  United 
Service  Club.  Cope  was  also  present,  then,  like  Watts,  young 
and  obscure,  although  seven  years  his  senior. 

Soon  after  the  persevering  efforts  of  poor  Haydon  had  borne 
fruit  in  the  Government's  determination  to  adorn  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament  with  historical  fresco  paintings,  artists  were  invited 
to  compete  for  a  series  of  prize  designs  from  which  they  might 
be  executed,  the  three  highest  prizes  offered  being  each  three 
hundred  pounds.  In  1843  the  winners  of  these  and  the  other 
prizes,  long  anxiously  looked  for  and  specidated  about,  were 
announced ;  they  were  Edward  Armitage — then  in  Paris — Charles 
W.  Cope,  and  G.  F.  Watts,  all  young  men  unknown  to  fame !  The 
judges  were  Sir  Richard  Westmacot,  Mr.  Richard  Cook,  and 
Etty,  as  artists ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and 
Mr.  Rogers,  as  amateurs.  The  prize  awarded  to  Armitage  was 
suspiciously  withdrawn  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  in  the 
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studio  of  Paul  Delaroche,  and  had  executed  it  in  Paris,  but  it 
was  restored  on  his  making  another  cartoon  of  equal  merit  in 
England.  Not  the  least  feather  in  the  caps  of  these  gallant 
young  victors  was  the  fact  that  they  had  snatched  their  honours 
from  competing  Royal  Academicians. 

The  subject  selected  by  Mr.  Watts  for  his  prize  cartoon  was 
"  Caractacus  led  in  Triumph  through  the  Streets  of  Rome,"  which 
the  Athenoeum,  cavilled  at,  in  the  spirit  of  either  false  pride  or 
false  shame,  as  nationally  humiliating,  suggesting  that  one  more 
gratifying  to  our  English  pride  than  that  of  a  "  chained  savage 
led  in  humiliating  procession  by  his  victors "  might  readily 
have  been  selected.  A  charge  more  solid  brought  against  young 
Watts  was  that  of  having  produced  too  striking  a  remembrance 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  "Ugolina"  in  the  principal  character, 
and  not  less  unmistakeable  reminiscences  of  Raphael,  and  of 
Annibal  Carracci's  "  Triumph  of  Bacchus  "  in  the  Famese  Palace. 
^^But,"  said  the  Athenceum,  ^^as  these  reminiscences  show 
taste  and  reading,  they  therefore  bind  us  over  to  respect  and 
*  good  construction.' "  "  No  competition,"  said  that  journal, "  could 
have  been  conducted  with  a  more  earnest  desire  to  give  fair  play 
to  all,  and,  to  ensure  justice,  every  step  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee  appear  to  have  been  well  conducted."  Some 
thousands  of  pounds  were  afterwards  collected  in  shillings  paid 
to  see  the  prize  cartoons,  and  these  were  very  fairly  distributed 
amongst  the  prize  winners.  In  1 840  Watts  exhibited  at  the  R.A. 
*' Isabella  finding  Lorenzo  Dead."  To  study  the  old  Itilian 
masters  in  their  native  haunts,  Mr.  Watts  went  to  Italy,  and 
while  at  Florence  resided  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship 
with  Lord  Holland,  then  ambassadorial  attache.  He  actively 
pursued  his  studies  in  that  country  from  1844  to  1846,  steadily 
pursuing  the  course  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  from 
the  first.  He  refused  to  recognise  in  art  such  changeful 
and  capricious  fashion  as  reiras  predominant  in  the  world 
of  female  dress.  Neither  the  powerful  eloquence  of  a 
young  and  fiery  enthusiast,  Ruskin,  nor  the  examples  of  his 
equally  enthusiastic  followers,  could  make  him  waver  in  his 
allegiance  to  the  mighty  men  of  old;  and  the  fiercest  attacks 
upon  his  exemplars  only  moved  him  to  more  vigorous  efforts  in 
the  practice  he  had  based  upon  their  study.  He  had  the  deepest 
sympathy  for  aspirations  closely  akin  to  his  own  in  the  works  of 
one  of  the  non-successful  cartoon  competitors,  poor  Haydon,  and 
wrote  of  them  as  in  "  expression  of  anatomy  and  general  percep- 
tion of  form,  the  best  by  far  that  can  be  found  in  the  English 
school,  and  even  a  direction  towards  something  that  can  only  be 
found  in  Phidias." 

Returning  to  England  he  again  entered  into  competition  for 
the  Government  prizes  offered  for  cartoons  to  decorate  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  in    1847  the  announcement  of  the  result 
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once  more  showed  him  a  triumphant  competitor.  •  His  subject 
was  **  Alfred  inciting  the  Saxons  to  Maritime  Enterprise,"  for 
which  a  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  awarded,  and  which 
now  hangs  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms.  In  1848  he  ex- 
hibited at  the  R.A.  a  portrait  of  Lady  Holland  and  "Orlando 
Pursuing  the  Fata  Morgana;"  in  1849  a  figure  subject  called 
"Life's  Illusions."  It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he 
gave  in  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  honour  of  A.B.A.,  as 
Armitage  had.  He  next  exhibited  another  allegorical  work 
called  "Time  and  Oblivion,"  in  which  the  former  was  symbo- 
lised not  in  the  usual  way  as  an  old  man,  but,  to  use  his  own 
words,  "  as  the  type  of  a  stalwart  manhood  and  imperishable 
youth."  With  like  originality  in  his  "  Time  and  Death,"  the 
latter  was  neither  a  mysterious  male  form  or  a  draped  skeleton, 
but  a  woman  in  white,  ghastly  pale,  hollow  of  cheek,  and  sunken 
of  eye.  In  likeVay,  in  his  "  ^gel  of  Death,"  a  throned  female 
figure  personated  what  is  so  often  called  "  The  King  of  Terrors." 

In  1853  Mr.  Watts  executed  for  the  Poets'  Hall  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  his  "St.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  and  in  the 
same  year  he  exhibited  his  "  Good  Samaritan,"  executed  for  the 
Manchester  Town  Hall.  About  this  time  he  patriotically  offered, 
in  the  interest  of  British  historical  painting,  to  cover  the  walls  of 
the  Great  Hall  at  the  Euston  Station  with  mural  paintings, 
without  remuneration.  He  made  the  same  offer  to  the 
Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  for  the  Great  Hall  of  which 
he  painted  "  The  History  of  Justice."  By  way  of  grateful  and 
graceful  recognition  the  Honourable  Society  afterwards  begged 
his  acceptance,  by  way  of  testimonial,  of  a  gold  cup  containing 
five  hundred  pounds.  In  1860  appeared  in  the  R.A.  his  portrait 
of  Miss  Alice  Prinsep  at  the  piano. 

An  inde&tigable  student  at  all  periods  of  his  career,  he 
practised  sculpture  under  Behnes,  and  steadily  increased  his 
form,  power  and  knowledge  by  giving  increased  attention  to 
modelling  from  the  antique  and  from  Ufe,  rapidly  accumulating 
that  which  was  made  manifest  to  the  fireneral  public  in  his  bust  of 
Clytie,  various  monumental  works,  and  in  his  equestrian  statues, 
on  one  of  which  he  is  now,  I  am  informed,  working  with  all  his 
old  energy  in  the  open  air.  Especially  was  his  power  as  a 
sculptor  displayed  in  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  "Husrh 
Lupus,"  the  great  border-keeping  Anglo-Norman,  which  he 
designed  for  the  fix>nt  of  Eaton  Hall,  where  the  Duke  of 
Westminster  so  often  passes  his  time.  This  figure  is  one  of 
grandly  simple  design,  massive  in  structure  and  proportion.  Clad 
in  the  flexible  iron  links  of  an  olden-time  warrior,  Hugh  looks 
every  inch  the  soldier  and  commander;  one  strong  hand  holds 
his  steed  in  momentary  check,  the  other  sustains,  somewhat 
inconsistently  perhaps,  a  hawk,  since  men  did  not  go  a-hawking, 
I  presume,  in  their  armour,  either  in  Hugh's  time  or  since. 
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In  1866-7,  when  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Armitage  had  for  some 
years  ceased  to  send  in  their  names  for  nomination  or  election  as 
Associates,  feeling  it  was  humiliating  to  do  so  year  after  year  in 
vain,  both  were  awarded  the  long-deserved  and  long-coveted 
honour.  That  year  the  R.A.  reformed  the  system  of  election^ 
and  abolished  the  previously  insisted  upon  system  of  soliciting 
altogether,  and  giving  the  Associates  at  the  same  time  a  right 
they  had  never  had  before — ^that  of  voting.  Under  this  improved 
system  Mr.  Armitage  and  Mr.  Watts,  being  the  firjst  admitted,  gave 
evidence  thereon  before  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
investigate  the  affairs  of  the  B.A. 

Amongst  the  very  large  number  of  portraits  and  other  works 
of  Mr.  Watts  are  the  foUowing : — "  The  Window  Seat,"  portraits 
of  Lady  Margaret  Beaumont  and  her  daughter,  "  Sir  Galahad,** 
"King  Pelles'  Daughter  Bearing  the  Vessel  of  the  Sangreal,* 
"Virginia,*'  "  Ariadne,"  « Choosing,"  "Esau,"  "Thetis,"  "The 
Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Esau,"  "The  Wife  of  Pygmalion,  a 
Translation  from  the  Greek,"  "  The  Return  of  the  Dove  "  (which 
is  seen  between  the  branches  of  an  angular-branched  dead  tree, 
from  which  the  Deluge  has  newly  retreated),  "  The  Red  Cross 
Knight  and  Una,"  "Orpheus  and  Eurydice,"  "Daphne,"  "To  all 
Churches,"  a  somewhat  curious  allegorical  design,  "The  Three 
Goddesses,"  "Psyche,"  some  landscapes,  and  portraits  of  Mrs. 
Percy  Wyndham,  Mrs.  Frederick  Myers  (the  sweet  quietude  of 
that  calmly  reposing  face  haunts  me  as  I  write).  Lady  Lindsay, 
Herr  Joachim,  Dr.  Martineau  (a  face  full  of  deeply-thoughtful 
expression ),  Gladstone  (frill  of  resolute  self-will  and  self-confidence), 
Arthur  Stanley,  Lord  Lawrence,  Stuart  Mill,  Carlyle,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Swinboume,  Taylor,  Arnold  and  Morris.  One  of  his 
finest  works,  full  of  tender  expression  and  sorrowful  depth  of 
sentiment,  his  "  Paoli  and  Francesca,"  is  still  to  be  seen  in  his 
own  residence,  adjoining  that  of  Thorneycroft  in  South  Kensing- 
ton, a  picture  which  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  confer  an  immortality 
of  fame.  In  addition  to  these  works,  let  me  mention  his  "  Genius 
of  Greek  Poetry,"  the  inspiration  for  which  was  surely  gleaned 
from  the  Luxembourg  "  Elusions  Perdues.'^ 

Mr.  Watts  is  a  noUe  relic  of  the  time  "  so  near  and  yet  so  far," 
when  artists  were  more  frequently  seen  in  their  quiet,  humble 
studios  than  in  the  flash,  whirl,  and  glitter  of  feshionable  society  ; 
when  the  greed  of  a  commercial  spirit  was  not  dominant  in  art, 
and  the  aspirations  of  its  professors  were  less  defiled  by  a  servile 
spirit  of  money-grubbing.  The  young  students'  most  sympathetic 
friend  and  adviser,  he  yearns  to  raise  their  productions  above  the 
materialism  of  art  into  the  more  generously  glowing  and  nobly 
ambitious  heights  of  spiritual  power  and  beauty;  for  he  would 
fain  have  them  the  nation's  benefactors  and  teachers,  not  its 
toy-makers.  a.  h.  wall. 


TRUE  TO  THE  DEATH;   OR,  WORTHY  OF  A  BETTER 

CAUSE. 
As  O'ER  TBUB  Tale  of  Htde  IPabk  Cobneb. 


HENRY'S  soliloquy  on  the  death  of  Falstaff,  "I  could  have 
better  spared  a  better  man,"  is  a  sentiment  that,  once  in 
my  life,  I  could  have  spoken  aa  my  own.  I  could  have  spoken  it 
over  William  Habberfield — the  friend  of  my  boyhood;  for  he 
helped  me  over  Westminster  bounds,  saved  me  many  a  flogging 
— and  the  trusty  servant  of  my  riper  years  in  many  a  sporting 
expedition ;  but  withal,  the  greatest  malefactor  in  all  London  ! 

This  sad  conviction  stole  over  me  by  degrees  from  a  variety 
of  evidence,  which  I  have  only  to  relate  that  you  all  may  think 
so  too,  and  may  also  understand  how  such  a  man' could  still  retain 
my  honest  sympathies  to  the  last. 

Not  very  far  from  where  now  is  Belgrave  Square,  standing 
alone  among  the  willow  beds  and  the  almost  impassable  ditches 
that  drained  them,  stood  some  sheds  and  low  cottages,  marking 
the  site  of  Habberfleld's  loathsome  t^de  of  boiling  down  horses 
and  other  dead  cattle.  There  was  also  no  small  trade  done,  with 
the  Westminster  boys  especially,  in  pigeons,  rats,  ferrets,  terrier 
dogs,  and  other  live  stock,  "to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot.'*  The  young  noblemen  and  other  sporting  characters 
about  Tattersall's  found  Will  a  useful  man,  too. 

No  one  supposed  that  the  dogs  had  ever  cost  much  to  Will ; 
but  the  consciences  both  of  schoolboys  and  those  who  should 
have  known  better  were,  in  all  sporting  matters,  anything  but 
scrupulous  in  those  days.  Indeed,  one  and  all  were  well  aware 
that  they  encouraged  a  man  who  lived  in  open  defiance  of  the 
law,  and  was  known  to  be  the  terror  of  the  oflBcers  of  justice. 

On  one  occasion  some  of  those  gentlemen,  having  ventured  on 
Will's  premises,  walked  back  to  Bow  Street  a  little  faster  than 
they  came.  For  Will  kept  bears  for  baiting,  expressly  to  accom- 
modate some  of  the  Hyde  Park  Comer  clique  who  met  at 
Tattersall's ;  and  one  day,  just  as  a  party  were  turning  out  with 
dogs  for  the  attack,  one  espied  the  police-ofScers,  evidently  sent 
to  spoil  their  sport. 

"  Take  care.  Will,"  said  Lord  Gotham  ;  **  look  innocent  if  you 
can,  for  once  in  your  evil  life,  or  they  will  have  a  case  against 
you,  and  no  mistake." 

"  I  am  ready  for  them,"  said  Will.  "  Let  them  come  a  little 
bit  nearer,  that's  all ;  and  jou^  gentlemen,  crowd  into  this  stable 
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as  quick  as  you  can ;  the  bears  know  me,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
you  should  run  any  risk." 

No  sooner  said  than  done ;  and  now  the  two  rather  long-legged 
fellows,  with  the  staff  of  authority  in  their  hands,  were  evidently 
coming  to  visit  Mr.  William  Habberfield,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
the  cages  were  opened,  and  out  bounced  the  bears  into  the  yard, 
and  stood  turning  and  grunting  about,  not  knowing  where  they 
were  at  the  first  moment.  Off  went  the  oflScers  as  fast  as  their 
long  legs  would  carry  them,  amidst  no  little  laughter.  Then 
Will  secured  his  bruins  and  told  his  friends  to  prepare  for  their 
afternoon's  sport. 

Here,  as  on  other  occasions,  Will  was  not  the  man  to  think 
of  consequences.  Indeed,  it  is  wonderful  how  be  would  literally 
run  the  risk  of  the  gallows  and  make  little  secret  of  what  he 
had  done. 

One  day  Will  said  to  me,  *•  I've  got  a  bargain  that  will  just 
suit  you,  Mr.  Natt." 

"What's  that.  Will?" 

"  A  horse ;  very  cheap ;  only  stole  him  last  night ;  cropped 
mane  and  tail ;  his  owner  would  never  know  him ;  111  answer  for  it." 

This  seemed,  then — I  know  better  now — but  idle  boasting; 
when  he  continued  - 

"  As  I  was  coming  home  last  night  from  Tumham  Green  I 
saw  a  horse  and  gig  standing  at  a  door — ^  doctor's  trap  I  believe 
it  was — ^and  no  one  there  to  mind  him.  So  says  I,  *  Will,  you 
might  as  well  ride  as  walk,  if  you  ain't  foolish.'  Then  up  I  got, 
whips  off  home,  breaks  up  the  trap,  sells  the  harness,  and  keeps 
the  horse  for  a  bargain  for  Mr.  Natt." 

True  as  this  was,  it  seemed  but  braggadocio,  for  such  a  crime  in 
those  days  was  certainly  a  hanging  matter. 

However,  before  very  long,  there  was  a  rumour  that  made  Will 
Habberfield  appear  to  less  advantage — ^still  it  was  only  suspicion, 
and  sporting  men  are  rarely  very  nice  about  the  character  of 
those  who  minister  to  their  pleasures,  and  we  are  all  slow  of 
believing  what  we  should  find  very  inconvenient,  if  true. 

A  certain  exciseman,  commissioned  to  see  to  the  apparent 
correctness  of  Will's  return,  bad  been  traced  nearly  as  £bu:  as 
Will's  big  boilers,  and  never  heard  of  afterwards.  The  police 
vowed  vengeance  at  the  very  first  slip  that  Will  should  make. 
All  Bow  Street  declared  that  Will  Habberfield — a  man  whose 
name  was  a  terror  in  the  then  state  of  the  constabulary — ^had 
murdered  the  exciseman  and  clapped  his  body  into  his  boiler. 
But,  as  no  one  could  say  the  man  was  dead,  no  charge  could  be 
made.  Still  the  story  was  not  forgotten.  As  usual,  it  served 
some  for  curses  loud  and  deep  and  others  for  jokes,  and  ^^  How 
about  that  officer.  Will?"  and  "Who  boiled  the  exciseman?" 
were  cant  phrases  heard  very  often  by  our  Mend,  Will  Habber- 
field. 
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It  in  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  man  to  break  the  law;  but, 
seeing  that  the  law  cannot  act  of  itself,  it  is  yet  more  dangerous 
to  stir  up  feelings  of  personal  pique  and  private  vengeance  in 
those  who  are  already  duty  bound  to  bring  the  culprit  within  its 
lash.  And  such  was  the  jeopardy  in  which  Habberfield  had  lived 
for  years,  when  he  was  so  daring  as  to  enter  on  a  new  and  profit- 
able, but  a  most  perilous,  venture  in  passing  forged  bank  notes. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  paper  money  by  the  Bank  of 
England  was  used  to  an  extent  at  once  mischievous  to  commerce 
and  a  cruel  snare  and  temptation  to  needy  men.  Forgery  became 
a  trade — ^notes  were  so  ably  executed  that  on  one  trial  two  officials 
of  the  Bank  of  England  could  not  agree  as  to  whether  a  note 
produced  was  a  forgery  or  not.  Consequently,  they  were  struck 
ofiF  by  the  hundred  and  sold  at  so  much  a  dozen  to  the  "  smashers," 
so  called,  of  whom  William  Habberfield  soon  became  one.  Success 
and  security  soon  makes  men  bold,  and  the  veil  of  disguise 
becomes  thinner  and  thinner,  till  the  eye  of  justice  at  last  ^can  see 
through.  80,  on  one  unlucky  day.  Will  was  in  a  public  house 
with  some  notes  in  his  pocket,  when  two  officers  entered  and 
made  significantly  straight  towards  him.  Will  in  a  moment 
pulled  a  roll  of  notes  from  his  pocket,  rushed  to  the  fire,  with  one 
hand  kept  the  officers  at  arm's  length,  while  with  the  other, 
regardless  of  the  pain,  he  held  the  notes  in  the  flames.  His  very 
courage  proved  his  ruin.  Had  he  let  go  the  notes  they  might 
have  been  destroyed,  but  his  convulsive  grasp  saved  a  portion 
from  the  fire,  and  on  the  evidence  of  his  burnt  hand  and  burnt 
notes  he  was  shortly  after  at  the  Old  Bailey  convicted  and  con- 
demned to  die. 

"  Honest  **  Will  knew  that  we  could  not  spare  so  old  a  friend 
and  so  trusty  an  ally.  He  sent  for  me  the  same  evening,  and 
reminded  me  that  the  Home  Secretary  himself  had,  in  days  gone 
by,  had  the  boldest  of  rats  and  the  sharpest  of  terriers  at  Will 
Habberfield's  crib,  and  would  doubtless  remember  that  one  good 
turn  deserved  another. 

There  are  always  noblemen  enough  about  Tattersall's  to  come  at 
anybody,  and  I  had  but  to  name  the  thing  to  find  friends  in  need  by 
numbers.  Still,  the  best  terms  we  could  obtain  were  the  usual 
ones,  viz.,  that  if  Will  would  say  who  sold  him  the  notes,  his  life 
should  be  spared,  and  a  respite  of  a  fortnight  was  granted  for  the 
discovery — that  term  expired  without  compliance,  the  execution 
would  take  place — in  other  words,  as  they  were  always  hanging  in 
these  days.  Will  Habberfield  would  be  turned  ofi"  with  the  next 
week's  batch  of  the  law's  unhappy  victims. 

Accordingly  James  Grant,  who  was  very  fond  of  the  bear  bait- 
ing, and  thought  it  a  pity  any  man  should  be  hanged  for  passing 
a  forged  one-pound  note,  set  oflf  to  Newgate  to  make  Will  tell  his 
story,  and  then  to  look  out  for  confirmation  satisfactory  to  the 
Home  Office.    The  same   evening,  I    strolled:  down  .to.  Grant's 
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chambers  to  hear  how  he  had  got  on.  Much  to  my  disappoint- 
ment he  reported  that  Will  declared  he  never  would  peach  against 
any  one,  so  we  must  try  to  make  better  terms  with  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  whether  we  did  or  not,  peach  he  would'nt  to  his  dying 
hour. 

This  high  sense  of  honour  from  the  walls  of  Newgate  and  this 
downright  pluck,  only  added  to  our  determination  that  so  good  a 
fellow  should  not  be  left  to  die  the  death  of  a  dog.  So  I  asked 
Grant  what  was  to  be  done.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  before  I  left  the 
gaol  I  thought  I  would  have  a  talk  with  the  head  turnkey,  for  he 
has  of  course  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  gradually  undermining 
influence  of  the  condemned  cells.  Perriman  was  the  name  of  the 
turnkey ;  and  Perriman  said,  ^  Oh,  don't  be  afraid,  sir ;  all  this 
is  mere  brag ;  Habberfield  is  fresh  and  strong,  and  ftdl  of  good 
victuals  and  grog  at  present ;  but,  now  he  is  condemned,  all  that 
is  stopped.  I  have  known  a  man's  hair  to  turn  white  in  a  week — 
so  you  may  expect  to  see  some  change  in  a  day  or  two.  * " 

We   could  only  hope   for  the  best  next  day,  having   sent  J. 

W ,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Home  Secretary,  to  see  what  he 

could  do.  The  reply  was  that  all  the  merchants  in  London  would 
be  crying  out  if  any  quarter  were  given  to  the  passers  of  forged 
notes.  An  example  they  must  have ;  but  give  up  the  man  who 
forged  the  notes  and  they  would  have  some  mercy  on  jhim  who 
passed  them.  Two  days  after  I  went  to  Will  myself,  and  the  very 
clang  of  the  keys  and  the  sound  of  the  heavy  doors  in  those  long 
dark  and  dreary  passages  made  me  nervous.  I  found  Will  in  a  yard 
with  about  a  dozen  others,  all  condemned,  and  most  of  them  with- 
out hope  of  reprieve.  As  I  drew  him  away  from  that  piteous 
group,  one  man  said  with  a  significant  look  a  parting  word. 

"  Did  you  hear  what  that  man  with  the  fur  cap  said  ?  "  asked 
Will. 

«  No,"  I  repUed. 

"  *Mind  you  never  turn  nose,'  were  his  words."  (Nose  means 
tell-tale.) 

1  said  nothing  at  the  moment,  but  thought  that  all  this  looked 
unpromising,  till  we  were  seated  alone  in  the  governor's  office. 

"  Now,  Will,"  said  I,  after  a  few  common-place  remarks,  "  you 
know  what  1  am  come  about ;  I  have  made  the  best  terms  I  can ; 
it  only  remains  for  you  to  be  advised  by  your  friends  and  to  tell 
me  the  name  of  the  man  who  sold  the  notes,  and  my  solicitor 
shall  make  all  satisfactory." 

Will  shook  his  head  and  bit  his  lips  and  said  nothing.  Being 
pressed  further,  he  said — "  Now  really  master," — ^he  always  called 
me  his  master — "  this  is  very  good  of  you  and  the  other  gentle- 
man, very  good  indeed,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  disoblige  you 
in  any  way  after  all  your  trouble;  but  what  can  a  man  do^ 
that  is,  if  he  is  a  man,  and  deserves  the  name  of  a  man  ?  " 

« Why.  look  ye.  Will,"  I  said, "  as  to  what  a  man  can  do — ^should 
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do,  you  mean — ^remember  you  have  got  a  wife  and  family  to  con- 
sider. Gross  the  Herring  Pond  for  awhile,  and  our  interest  many 
soon  get  you  back  again ;  or  perhaps  you  may  not  go  farther  than 
Woolwich,  and  then  you  may  shortly  be  happy  with  your  wife  and 
family  again."  I  saw  he  winced  at  this.  But  he  was  silent,  not 
sullen,  but  silent;  quite  as  if  he  felt  for  me  and  my  disappoint- 
ment, and  did  not  like  to  put  his  negative  in  downright  words. 

The  end  of  all  was  I  left  him,  as  I  said,  to  think  about  it. 
Three  days  of  the  fourteen  were  gone,  and  in  three  more  days  I 
said  I  would  see  him  again.  This  was  on  a  Wednesday;  on  the 
following  Saturday  I  saw  him,  and  with  the  same  result.  Will 
was  pale,  and  looked  thinner,  deeper  lines  marked  his  features, 
and  I  could  even  see  a  twitching  in  his  iron  nerves ;  still,  by  the 
same  kind  of  stolid  silence  he  respectfully  said,  "  don't  try  me." 

The  effect  all  this  had  on  me  was  wonderful,  I  could  not  rest  by 
day,  or  sleep  by  night.  The  damp,  disgusting  smell,  and  want  of 
light  and  air,  and  all  the  horrible  associations  of  the  place — all 
that  made  the  visit  repulsive  to  me,  all  fired  me  with  admiration 
for  the  man  so  bold  as  to  say  "  I  refuse  your  terms — honour  before 
life — 111  stay  here  and  die ! " 

On  the  following  Monday  there  was  a  dinner-party  at  Grant's. 
He  had  asked  Gotham  and  all  his  set,  and  said  ^^  We'll  make  a 
Habberfield  dinner  of  it,  Tatt ;  and  you  must  come." 

Well,  at  dinner,  Chrant  and  I,  "  The  two  gaol-birds,"  as  Gotham 
called  us,  told  our  stories,  with  all  that  minute  detail  the  company 
always  expects  of  Newgate  stories ;  and  then  Gotham  said  he  had 
consulted  the  clerk  at  Bow  street,  with  whom  he  had  some  busi- 
ness, and  he  desired  us  to  see  the  solicitor  for  the  prosecution,  and 
to  learn  from  him  on  what  information  Habberfield  was  appre- 
hended ;  for,  in  all  probability,  the  forgers  of  the  notes,  having 
trusted  Will  too  far,  thought  it  high  time,  as.  usual,  to  hang  him 
out  of  the  way,  knowing  that  dead  men  tell  no  tales. 

On  this  hint  we  acted — gained  the  very  information  desired — 
ascertained  enough  to  show  that  Will  was  betrayed  by  the  very 
men  he  was  asked  to  name;  and  armed  with  that  weapon  of 
offence,  I  proceeded,  quite  in  a  sanguine  humour,  to  the  cells. 

This  was  on  the  Wednesday,  and  on  the  Saturday  following, 
Will's  party  (that  is  the  next  batch)  would  go  to  the  gallows. 

I  used  all  my  powers  of  persuasion.  I  blamed  his  foUy — I 
entreated — I  scolded — ^I  entreated  again.  He  seemed  more 
resolved,  rather  than  less,  and  I  left  as  I  came,  utterly  astounded 
and  out  of  heart. 

On  leaving  the  cell  I  said,  "Friday  evening  you  will  see  me 
for  the  last  time,  Will.  Do  pray  think  it  all  over,  and  do  not  let 
your  absurd  idea  about  peaching,  make  you  the  dupe  and  the 
victim  of  the  men  who  have  been  your  ruin." 

I  went  away  with  a  heavy  heart.  The  man  had  stood  before 
me  all  my  life  as  a  being  for  whom  every  one  must  yield.    I 
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called  to  mind  the  atory  of  the  horse  and  gig,  and  did  not  donbt 
that  there  was  an  instance  in  which  he  would  rather  risk  his  neck 
than  not  have  his  way ;  and  more  and  more  the  conviction  grew 
upon  me  that  if  ever  man  could  steadily  look  and  not  quail 
before  the  tyrant  death,  that  man  was  William  Habberfield, 
But  death,  methought,  comes  so  differently  in  different  forms. 
I  could  fancy  daring  death  upon  the  battle-field ;  but  to  die  by 
inches — the  blood  chilled  and  curdled  at  the  heart  in  these  damp 
dungeons — ^to  hear  St.  Sepulchre's  clock  go  ding-dong,  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six,  seven!  through  the  sleepless  watches  of 
the  night,  and  to  think  that  all  this  slow  agony  should  not  make 
a  man  confess  the  name  of  him  who  was  his  ruin ;  this,  indeed, 
did  seem  a  degree  of  constancy  that  required  courage  more  than 
human. 

Friday  evening  came.  Imagine  me  imprisoned  in  Will's  horrid 
cell — Will  seated  on  one  comer  of  the  bedstead  and  me  beside 
him — the  grated  bars,  an  earthen  pitcher  and  a  pan,  and  one 
ricketty  three-legged  table,  all  the  furniture. 

I  sat  about  an  hour,  talking  and  talking,  and  coming  round  to 
the  momentous  question ;  but  very  gradually,  because  I  feared 
that  the  one  word  **no"  would  strike  me  to  the  heart.  But — 
but — ^you  must  hear  it — ^the  same,  silent  manner,  the  same  com- 
pressed lip,  the  same  dogged  posture  of  the  head,  most  plainly,  as 
before,  pronounced  that  his  mind,  and  so  his  doom,  was  fixed.  And 
now  the  clock  struck  seven,  we  had  only  one  farthing  candle, 
that  only  "  makes  darkness  visible."  It  threw  a  pallid  light  on 
those  four  narrow  walls,  witnesses  of  so  many  a  poor  wretch's 
night  of  agony. 

The  jailor  came  to  the  door  and  rattled  his  keys,  as  if  to  save 
his  saying,  "  Now,  sir,  our  time  is  up."  I  got  up,  and  whispered 
through  the  bars  to  the  man — "You  will  oblige  me  by  not 
interrupting  me  for  just  five  minutes,  to  make  one  endeavour 
more." 

"And  hasn't  he  split  yet,  sir?"  said  the  man.  "Well,  I 
never!  Time  is  very  scarce  now.  Come,  Habberfield,  don't  be 
a  fool.  You  know  what  must  be  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning;  so  while  I  step  across  the  yard,  do  listen  to  the 
gentleman.** 

"Yes,  Will,"  I  said.  "This  is  the  last  time— will  you  tell 
us  who  sold  you  the  notes  ?  Think — ^think — before  you  answer 
me." 

William  Habberfield  looked  thankfully  upon  me  and  remained 
silent  for  at  least  three  minutes ;  but  his  lips  were  closed.  I 
hardly  dared  to  breathe — ^but — ^but — I  saw  no  change — no  quiver 
— ^no  sign  of  yielding  j  at  length,  hearing  the  heavy  foot  of  the 
jailor  returning  along  the  gallery,  I  said,  "  Now,  Will ;  tell  us — " 
Whereupon  he  looked  up,  stretched  out  his  strong  left  arm — ^his 
burnt  right  hand  was  wrapped  in  a  cloth — then   clutched   the 
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back  part  of  his  thick  and  bushy  hair,  and  said,  with  a  giant's 
energy,  "  If  all  these  hairs  were  lives,  I  would  not  peach," 

His  doom  was  sealed.  I  could  do  no  more.  Then  I  said,  as 
well  as  my  voice  would  let  me,  "  Then  I  must  bid  you  good-bye 
in  this  world — ^but — ^but — before  I  go,  oblige  me — do  oblige  me, 
WUl — by  answering  one  question — I  mean  about  that  oflBcer 
who  was  missing ;  you  heard  what  what  was  said — Did  you  boil 
down  that  exciseman  ?  " 

**Why  master,"  he  said,  "you  don't  think  I'd  do  such  a 
thing?" 

**  Yes,  Will— this  is  a  time  for  nothing  but  solemn  truths — 
I  really  think  you  did  boil  him.  So  tell  me  now  the  real  truth — 
now  didn't  you  ?  ^ 

He  sat  silent,  and  so  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him.  To  the  last 
moment  he  would  not  say  he  did  not  boil  him,  **  and,"  said  Mr. 
Tattersall,*  with  an  emphasis  as  if  life  and  death  hung  on  the  truth 
of  his  verdict — **  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  Will  Habberfield  did 
boil  that  exciseman." 

The  next  morning  ended  the  day  of  this  robber,  forger,  and 
murderer,  no  doubt ;  but  yet  must  we  add  this,  in.  one  sense  a 
true  and  noble-hearted  fellow,  who  thus  showed  how  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  retain  one  seeming  virtue  amidst  a  thou- 
sand crimes. 

THE  AUTHOB  OF  "TWENTY  YBABSI  IN  THE  CHURCH." 
*  Tha  Uto  Kr.  TaiteriaU,  whom  I  heaid  lelale  tUe  itorjr. 
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Nell  and  I  only  were  awake, 
Watching  sometimes  a  sinking  fire, 
Sometimes  an  old  moon  rising  higher 
Above  a  distant  hill  and  lake ; 
A  myriad  stars  looked  on  the  earth, 
And  in  the  pane  a  sighing  wind 
Seemed  like  some  echo  from  our  mind ; — 
When  suddenly  a  flash  of  light 
Made  all  the  hearth  about  us  bright. 
And  she,  quick  leaving  where  she  sat, 
Saw  a  star,  fallen  from  the  host, 
Touch  the  far  slope  a  shepherd  watched ; 
Then,  her  heart's  door  by  this  unlatched, 
"Just  such  a  night,"  she  said,  **  was  that 
When  Christ  was  bom." 

Awhilst  our  eyes  searched  o'er  this  slope 

For  a  lost  track  the  star  had  lit, 

A  multitude  half  followed  it. 

And  circling  toward  Heaven  again, — 

It  seemed  to  our  swift  moving  mind 

As  if  'twere  played  by 'a  new  wind, — 

A  changed  sweet  music  in  the  pane. 

E.  G.   CHARLESWORTH. 
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FEBRUARY,     1835. 
OXFORD    MEMORIES.' 

Br  THE  Author  op  "  Twehty  Years  in  the  Church,"  "  Aoost  Point,**  &c. 

SINCE  <*  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man,"  as  says  the  proverb,  to 
understand  the  natural  history  of  the  full-grown  boy  at 
CoUege,  we  may  begin  with  a  few  words  about  the  said  boy's 
character  at  school  some  fifty  years  since. 

At  that  time  society  generally  was  in  a  ruder  state.  Two-bottle 
men  at  dinner-parties,  good-fellowship  measured  by  the  capacity 
of  the  stomach  and  the  hardness  of  the  head ;  prize  fights  so 
popular  as  to  be  detailed  round  by  round  in  the  "  Morning  Post ;" 
Tom  and  Jerry  frolics  in  London  and  affairs  of  honour  decided  by 
shooting  and  being  shot,  on  Wimbledon  (3ommon — such  rough 
play  will  give  some  idea  of  the  social  atmosphere  in  the  paternal 
home  in  which,  fifty  years  since,  boys  drew  the  breath  of  fife. 

When  school-days  commenced,  many  a  boy  found  himself  sud- 
denly launched  into  a  sea  of  troubles  ;  whether  from  the  bigger 
boys  or  from  the  masters  his  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  would  be 
longer,  it  were  hard  to  tell.  Professor  Creasy  bears  witness  that 
the  life  of  an  Eton  Colleger,  in  the  Long  Chamber,  was  about  as 
hard  as  that  of  a  cabin-boy  on  board  a  ship.  As  the  fate  of  the  fag 
depended  on  the  character  of  his  senior,  naturally  it  was  as  bad 
as  m  ight  be  expected  from  the  rough  training  this  petty  tyrant 
had  himself  received.  Cruelty  begat  cruelty,  and  few  would 
believe  the  misery  which  in  those  days  any  poor,  weak  and  nervous 
boy  has  been  known  to  endure.  I  say  weak  and  nervous,  because 
parents  did  not  then  think  so  much  about  the  constitution,  and 
some  boys  I  knew  were  as  unfitted  for  so  hard  a  life  as  a  consump- 
tive patient  for  the  frozen  regions.  Pitched  battles  were  common. 
Six  was  the  smallest  number  with  which  I  could  myself  escape. 
The  common  course  was  of  this  kind — "  Thompson,  would  you 
take  a  licking  from  Jones  ?  "  "  No."  **  Well,  then,  come  to  the 
comer  after  school." 

Happily,  however,  at  Eton,  about  1825,  a  decided  check  was  put 

*  It  is  proposed  to  continue  these  **  Memories  "  tiiroughout  the  year, 
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to  the  frequency  of  these  fights,  though  by  a  most  unhappy  and 
painful  occurrence.  The  brother  of  a  nobleman,  now  living,  fought 
pluckily,  but  too  pluckily,  was  even  primed  with  brandy  by  his 
eager  backers,  and  was  led  back  to  his  room  in  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion, and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  dead! 

The  aiders  and  abettors  were  sent  away  from  Eton  and  the 
conqueror  was  tried  for  manslaughter  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but 
discharged,  as  no  evidence  was  brought  against  hSm. 

This  sad  event  happened  in  the  days  of  that  Saevus  Orbilio,  Dr. 
Keats,  whose  name  is  far  more  associated  with  the  flogging-block 
than  with  learning.  No  doubt  Keats  was  a  scholar,  only  in  '*  teach- 
ing the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  "  the  breech-loading  principle 
with  him  was  all  in  all.  Once  a  whole  division  of  seventy  boys, 
hoping  to  find  safety  in  the  multitude  of  transgressors,  agreed  to 
miss  a  penally  imposed  "  absence."  Finding  Dr.  Keats  had  put 
them  all  in  "  the  bills  "  for  the  next  day,  they  resolved  one  and 
all  to  refuse  to  be  flogged,  thereby  electing  to  be  expelled,  for 
which  severe  measure  they  seemed  far  too  many.  But  Keats  was 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  adopted  the  tactics  "  divide  and  con- 
quer," or  encounter  your  enemy  in  detail.  He  let  them  all  go  to 
bed,  and  arranged  that  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  each  master 
should  call  and  bring  up  his  separate  contingent  without  allowing 
time  for  unity  of  action.  So  wh^n  the  seventy  compared  notes  in 
the  morning,  they  learnt  that  they  could  never  be  too  many  t.o  be 
flogged  when  the  name  was  once  in  *nhe  bills."  With  names 
once  in  these  bills,  not  a  word  would  he  hear,  so  he  once  flogged 
a  dozen  innocent  boys  sent  up,  not  for  flogging,  but  to  be  prepared 
for  Confirmation  !  Keats  had  called  for  a  list  of  candidates,  and 
this  was  unluckily  made  out  on  one  of  those  ill-omened  papers. 

The  newspapers  made  much  of  this  harsh  measure,  but  Keats 
had  saved  a  probable  rebellion. 

Some  time  before  this  midnight  punishment  there  had  been  a 
notable  rebellion  at  Winchester.  An  old  gentleman  lately  told 
me  the  whole  story.  The  boys,  treated  inhumanly  and  almost 
starved  on  short  commons,  organised  a  "  lock-out."  They  laid  in 
a  store  of  food  and  water,  each  of  the  elder  boys  h^d  his  appointed 
guard  and  watch,  and  thus  they  defied  authority,  and  no  one 
could  induce  them  to  come  out  of  their  quarters.  The  ob- 
noxious headmaster  came  to  force  the  door,  and  was  plainly  told 
there  was  a  pistol  ready,  and  he  was  a  dead  man  if  he  dared  to 
enter.  The  other  masters  were  popular :  one  of  them  having  in- 
vited a  party,  the  rebels  arranged  to  open  their  barriers,  and  gave 
the  guests  a  guard  of  honour.  Then  the  Mayor  was  consulted, 
and  a  file  of  soldiers  demanded,  but  the  commanding-oflBcer  sensi- 
bly replied  he  should  not  expose  his  men  to  bullets  in  a  case  to  be 
better  settled  by  birch.  Eventually  they  were  starved  out,  and, 
though  severe  punishment  followed,  the  head-master  was  obliged 
to  resign. 
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The  early  days  of  Rugby  could  boast  of  no  higher  type  of 
boy  civilisation.  "  Tom  Brown  "  bears  witness  of  the  work  which 
Dr.  Arnold  at  his  first  appointment  foiind  to  do ;  and  I  am  speak- 
ing of  times  rather  earlier  than  "  Tom  Brown's."  Dr.  Arnold,  too, 
began  with  far  more  severity  than  would  be  tolerated  now.  I  re- 
member letters  in  the  newspapers  from  shocked  and  indignant 
parents  on  one  occasion  of  alleged  cruelty,  when  the  Homeric 
epithet  of  Polu-flog-boio  was  wittily  applied.  In  short,  before  the 
celebrated  letters  by  "Paterfamilias"  with  which  the  late 
Jacob  Oynniurri  (Mr.  Higgins)  inaugurated  the  *'  Comhill  Maga- 
zine," letters  which  exposed  the  shortcomings  of  Eton,  the  policy 
of  our  public  schools  was  to  necessitate  much  menial  work  under  the 
name  of  Fagging  from  economy  of  servants,  and  to  necessitate  ex- 
cessive punishment  for  want  of  masters  as  a  sufficient  police  of 
prevention. . 

The  consequence  of  such  "  early  training  and  preparation  for 
college  "  was  naturally  to  send  up  some  nice  boys  for  future  drunken 
wine-parties  and  College  rows.  For  such  scenes  were  not  uncom- 
mon in  my  day.  I  used  to  wonder  why  the  generality  of  men  ever 
came  to  college  at  all.  At  least  half  of  them  seemed  to  be  utterly  in- 
diflferent  to  all  educational  influences.  They  "  cut  lecture  "  as  often 
as  they  could,  and  left  to  the  last  t^rm  or  two  any  serious  prepara- 
tion either  for  the  Little  Go  (for  the  term  Smalls  was  then  unknown) 
or  the  Great.  The  standard  of  proficiency  for  these  examinations 
always  seemed  too  low,  and  the  books  to  be  given  up  too  limited, 
to  represent  the  study  of  three  whole  years.  "  But,"  said  M. 
Short,  "  it  is  as  far  as  we  can  go — when  the  school  standard  is 
raised,  we  can  rise  too.  Nine  men  out  of  ten  here,  as  in  the  world 
at  large,  though  intellectual  animals  in  a  book  of  natural  history, 
have  a  much  stronger  dash  of  the  animal :  few  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  way  when  the  second  share  of  brains  was  served  out." 

I  see  now  that  between  the  man  and  the  boy — the  hobby-de- 
hoy  age — there  is  a  very  critical  period  to  be  passed  through.  At 
this  time,  said  a  distinguished  physiologist,  the  animal  nature  is 
developed,  but  the  moral  nature  lags  behind  ;  man  is  supremely 
selfish  and  wrong  headed.  To  get  creditably  through  this  crisis  is 
the  difficulty,  and  so  far  Oxford  served  as  a  wider  school  to  exercise 
some  modicum  of  restraint  and  to  give  full  liberty  by  degrees.  A 
man  if  idle  had  better  be  idle  in  good  company ;  the  worst  set  he 
can  join  at  Oxford  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  rakes  of  a 
country-town. 

Only  yesterday  a  friend  asked  me  about  a  University  education 
for  his  son.  I  replied,  "  For  what  profession  or  course  of  life  do 
you  intend  to  prepare  him  ?  " 

He  said,  "For  the  Bar." 

**  But  does  he  aspire  to  become  an  enlightened  jurist,  and  like 
Lord  Selbome  to  rise  firom  college  to  the  higher  walks  in  poli- 
tical life  ?  If  so  a  college  education  will  be  a  profitable  investment 
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for  a  man  of  property,  but  if  you  only  expect  him  to  earn  a 
moderate  income  in  ordinary  business,  I  cannot  say  that  the  high 
road  to  legal  success  lies  through  Oxford." 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  point ;  Oxford  should  be  regarded  simply 
as  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  place  of  education.  Except  so  far  as  it 
sharpens  the  facultiea  it  has  no  bearing  on  professional  life.  In- 
stead of  being  any  aid  or  preparation  for  business,  College  is 
decidedly  a  hindrance;  first,  because  it  is  a  peculiar  and  almost 
to  be  called  an  artificial  sphere,  with  a  very  partial  view  of  life  in» 
general,  and  secondly  because  the  Collegian  forms  habits  of  nicety 
and  exclusiveness,  studying  human  nature  rather  in  books  than 
in  the  wide  world,  which  habits  the  man  of  business  must  at  once 
proceed  to  correct.  "  I  would  back  a  young  attorney's  clerk,'*  said 
an  old  barrister,  "to  pick  up  information  by  his  eyes  and  ears,  and 
there  is  no  httle  for  a  lawyer  which  cannot  be  learnt  otherwise, 
faster  than  the  best  scholar  that  ever  came  fresh  fi-om  the 
University." 

After  hearing  this,  my  friend  rejoined,  **  Then  the  same  time 
spent  first  in  a  solicitor's  and  afterwards  in  a  conveyancer's  office 
would  be  so  much  time  and  experience  gained  in  advancement  for 
the  Bar?" 

**  Undoubtedly  as  you  say,  *  for  the  Bar,'  for  Oxford  has  no  more 
to  do  with  a  man's  legal  habits  than  with  his  agricultural  habits, 
in  case  he  were  intended  for  a  farmer.  Oxford  proposes  neither 
to  make  the  lawyer  nor  to  make  the  farmer,  but  to  make  the 
man.  It  teaches  *man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,'  having 
heart,  brain  and  divers  mysterious  feelings  and  sensibilities,  as 
important  to  a  properly  bred  human  being  as  his  digestive  organs ; 
it  prefers  the  wide  views  of  a  Newton  to  the  L.S.D-ism  of  a  Cocker. 
I  doubt  if  fathers  used  often  to  think  of  this  when  they  sent  their 
sons  to  College.  Men  act  from  mixed  motives  and  are  rarely 
very  logical,  if  they  reason  at  all,  about  starting  their  sons  in 
this  busy  world ;  but  a  money  return  commonly  stands  before 
a  moral  one.  Some  parents  have  an  eye  to  scholarships  and 
fellowships,  little  thinking  that  if  we  regard  such  prizes  as  tho3e  of 
a  lottery,  the  cost  of  a  University  education  is  rather  too  much 
to  pay  for  a  ticket  to  draw.  And  some  send  their  sons,  they  know 
not  distinctly  why,  perhaps,  because  it  is  held  the  right  thing  to 
do  and  because  others  do  it ;  seeing,  as  said  Conversation  Sharpe, 
*  most  men  have  their  thinking,  like  their  washing,  done  out. ' " 

For  my  own  part,  for  whatever  reason  I  was  sent  to  Oxford,  my 
life  has  passed  all  the  more  creditably  as  well  as  pleasantly  for 
the  habits,  social,  moral  and  intellectual,  which  I  formed  there. 
For  how  could  I  have  passed  my  time  so  well,  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-one  ?  Imagine  my  position  at  that  age,  in 
any  house  of  business  or  in  a  lawyer's  office.  Think  of  and  realize 
the  sharp  practice,  the  chicanery  and  selfishness  in  all  its  forms, 
which  constitute  the  very  atmosphere  of  business  in  this  wicked 
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vorld ;  and  then  compare  this  early  training  with  a  sphere  like 
Oxford,  where  mere  money  stands  for  so  little,  and  where,  as 
nowhere  else,  the  man  stands  for  what  he  is  worth.  For  there,  all 
social  distinctions  are  justly  set  aside ;  the  winner  of  the  Prize 
poems  or  of  Ireland  Scholarship,  of  "  a  splendid  First  Class,"  or  any 
other  university  distinction — as  also  to  be  one  of  the  university 
eight  on  the  river,  or  the  university  eleven  in  the  cricket-ground 
— ^these  personal  distinctions  form  the  university  Peerage,  for 
there,  most  truly,  we  are  made  to  feel  with  the  Poet  Bums — 

'*  The  rank  is  but  the  guiDea  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gold  for  a'  that." 

Suppose  again  this  same  critical  and  plastic  period  of  life  were 
fipent  at  home,  in  any  rural  village  or  provincial  town,  how 
limited  the  circle,  how  mixed  the  society,  into  which  any  youth  is 
likely  to  drift !  The  groom,  the  game-keeper,  the  billiard-marker, 
and  a  questionable  set  of  out-door  acquaintances,  never  to  be 
introduced  to  the  ladies  of  the  family,  form  no  small  part  of  his 
daily  "  communications  that  corrupt  good  manners." 

I  doubt  not  that  Oxford  still  compares  as  a  field  for  youthful 
training,  very  favourably  with  the  alternative  sphere  whicn  I  have 
described  ;  but  I  am  sure  the  comparative  advantage  of  an  Oxford 
•education,  or  call  it  mere  Oxford  residence  and  college  society, 
was  decidedly  superior  some  fifty  years  since.  For  now,  Oxford 
necessarily  reflects  general  society,  where  the  commerciar  classes 
stand  higher  on  the  social  ladder.  True  "  gentle  is  that  gentle 
does,"  still  there  is  a  certain  tone  and  degree  of  refinement  rarely  to 
be  found  in  the  first  generation  of  the  nouveaux  richeSy  to  whom  the 
family  tree  is  a  mere  stump.  In  my  day  such  men  were  rarely  met 
at  college ;  it  was  whispered  quite  as  a  secret  that  Thompson's  father 
was  a  Tanner,  though  in  a  large  way  of  business,  and  I  smile  as  I 
record  that  it  did  not  sound  respectable  that  Smithers  was  only  the 
son  of  the  Colchester  Town  Clerk — Town  Clerk  and  Parish  Clerk 
being  deemed  about  identical !  But  now  Oxford,  like  general  society, 
cannot  afibrd  to  be  so  exclusive.  Perhaps  collegians  are  all  fit  for 
a  gentlemen's  dinner  party,  but  the  test  that  tries  some  of  them 
very  hard,  is  how  far  they  seem  at  ease  in  the  Drawing-room. 

I  remarked  some  years  since  to  Professor  Max  MuUer,  that  so 
generally  did  youths,  at  the  age  men  are  sent  to  college,  take  the 
very  hue  and  tone  of  the  society  around  them,  that  each  college 
had  its  distinct  style  and  form.  Seeing  three  or  four  men  stand- 
ing together,  I  could  in  my  day  have  described  the  College  to 
which  they  belonged.  Max  Muller  replied,  "  That  is  discernible 
still;  I  can  distinguish  the  same  marks  and  character  of  the 
•different  colleges  in  the  men  I  meet  now." 

I  mention  this  because  nothing  could  convey  so  clearly,  the 
social  influences  for  the  formation  of  character,  which  an  Oxford 
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education  involves.  My  two  friends,  John  and  Charles  Winfield 
were  sent,  the  former  to  Christchurch  and  the  latter  to  Dash 
College,  which  was  known  as  having  a  second-rate  set.  The  result 
was  that  John  came  away  even  with  more  polish  than  he  went, 
and  Charlie  has  not  rubbed  off  the  Dash  lax  and  slangy  style  to 
the  present  day. 

It  is  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  when,  in  May,  1832, 1  first  was 
sent  to  try  for  a  scholarship  at  Trinity.  I  don't  plead  guilty  to 
having  been  much  inferior  to  my  competitors  coiQd  I  have  been 
tried  in  my  own  line  of  reading ;  but  the  horse  must  be  adapted 
to  the  course,  and  any  youth  from  a  private  school  had  as  much 
chance  where  all  was  adapted  to  the  public  school  system  as  a 
hunter  has  in  running  for  the  Derby. 

The  Shrewsbury  men  under  Dr.  Butler  then  carried  off  the 
scholarships  but  not  the  Classes  in  the  same  proportion.  Theirs 
was  an  early  and  exhausting  crop  intellectual.  By  constant 
recitations  and  practice  in  verses  you  may  turn  out  a  kind  of 
living  verse  machine  and  fill  the  mind  with  odds  and  ends  of  Latin 
and  Greek  lines,  which  come  in  for  every  translation  that  can  be 
required.  But  this  is  to  try  the  memory  too  exclusively,  reason- 
ing and  originality  are  neglected,  and  therefore  the  Shrewsbury 
scholars  proved  a  disappointment  in  the  sciences,  and  more  than 
one  Ireland  scholar  missed  his  first-class.  Such  a  forcing  system 
makes  an  early  show,  but  the  Winchester  men  proved  the  better 
in  the  end.  Palmer,  Lowe,  Cardwell — the  names  first  on  the  roll- 
call  at  Winchester — three  first  class-men  of  my  day,  now,  entirely 
from  their  abilities  and  training,  meet  each  other  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

I  entered  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  for  residence,  in  the  ensuing 
October  term,  and  had  soon  a  tutor's  introduction  to  two  men  at 
his  breakfast,  to  which  I  was  kindly  invited.  In  this  way  Mr. 
Short,  better  known  as  Tom  Short,  who  outlived  his  style  and 
generation,  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years,  all  spent  in 
Trinity,  used  to  make  his  observations  of  the  tastes  and  habits  of 
his  men.  He  was  well  suited  to  deal  with  the  class  of  men  of 
that  day.  Very  keen  and  sharp  ;  idle  excuses  went  for  nothing 
with  him ;  the  reading  men  met  much  encouragement,  and  the 
hunting  and  sporting  men  were  rarely  refused  leave  of  absence 
from  lecture.  1  think  he  had  a  secret  satisfaction  in  the  remark 
then  often  heard,  that  Trinity  turned  out  more  red  coats  than 
most  of  the  colleges  twice  its  size. 

As  to  introducing  freshmen,  at  some  colleges  the  tutor  selected 
a  kind  of  Proxenos,  or  introducer  and  patron  general.  Such  a 
one  was  my  old  friend  Newman,  while  at  Wadham,  before  he  be- 
came Demi  of  Magdalen  College. 

Alas,  poor  Newman !  Much  fun,  wit  and  merriment  died  when 
he  departed  this  life — not  an  unpleasant  life  to  him — about  three 
years  since.     Old  Dr.  Cyril,  a  very  celebrated   dean    of  Christ 
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Church,  once  remarked  that  he  should  not  wish  to  have  all  read- 
ing men;  he  wanted  some  idle  men,  to  make  diversions  and 
variety  for  the  studious.  Just  such  a  man  was  Newman,  and  such 
appeared  to  have  been  his  special  mission.  He  was  a  very  Yoric  in 
Oxford  life.  Well,  Newman,  when  no  longer  a  freshman,  grew 
impatient  of  the  honours  of  showing,  as  he  said,  a  set  of  raw, 
beardless  boys  about  the  premises,  and  explaining  for  the 
twentieth  time  the  etiquette  and  customs  of  the  place.  "  So," 
said  he,  "I  thought  at  last  I  was  entitled  to  a  little  amuse- 
ment in  consideration  of  my  off-time  duties  and  as  one  who 
had  done  the  state  some  service.  So,  after  indoctrinating  one 
more  verdant  than  usual  with  strange  notions  of  the  exceed- 
ing familiarity  which  existed  between  the  undergraduates  and  the 
*  Dons,'  I  left  in  his  room  a  note  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Vores,  a 
college  tutor,  to  the  following  effect : 

"  *  Deak  Sik, — Observing  that  your  rooms  form  an  angle  with 
mine  at  the  comer  of  the  quadrangle,  and  as  I  presume  we  are  equally 
inconvenienced  by  the  necessity  of  a  fire  for  breakfasts  these  hot 
mornings,  I  write  to  propose,  and  to  explain  a  plan  I  have  in- 
vented for  mutually  boiling  each  other's  kettles.  The  accom- 
panying sketch  will  best  show  how  easily  a  rod  can  pass  from 
your  window  to  mine,  made  so  that  the  ends  can  slip  in  and 
out  of  a  groove,  to  send  the  kettle  on  its  little  travels  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  help  of  a  string  on  your  side  and  on 
mine.  Now  I  will  boil  the  kettle  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  if  you  will  render  me  the  same  service  on  the 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 

"  *  Yours  truly, 

"*A.  Vores. 

"  *  P.S. — Let  me  know  your  shaving  hour,  that  we  may  arrange 
matters  accordingly.' " 

It  was  only  last  year  that  my  old  friend  Whitehead  laughed  as 
he  related  how  this  simple  fellow  came  into  Mr  Vores'  rooms 
where  a  class  of  fifteen  men  was  deep  in  Aristotle,  and  put  the 
tutor  to  confusion  and  all  the  class  to  the  titter  by  saying : 

"  Sir,  I  am  come  to  accept  your  proposal." 

"  Proposal  ?    About  what  ?  " 

"  About  boiling  our  kettles  alternate  mornings,  and " 

**  I  don't  understand  you — ^but — but  after  Lecture  I  will  speak 
to  you." 

If  this  was  a  specimen  of  Newman's  humour  in  his  under- 
graduate days  at  Wadham,  when  advanced  to  the  degree  of  Dr. 
Newman  at  Magdalen  he  was  no  less  distinguished.  "  Dr.  New- 
man's name,"  said  Walker,  fellow  of  Magdalen,  "  happened  to  have 
the  same  initials  as  those  of  the  present  Cardinal,  sometime  fellow 
of  Oriel.  Naturally  there  were  occasionally  mistakes  in  the  delivery 
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of  letters,  and  one  day  our  friend  received,  mis-sent,  a  letter  from  a 
lady,  requesting  first  a  subscription  for  her  pet  charity,  and  at  the 
same  time  some  lines  for  her  album.  Fancy  her  surprise  in  re- 
ceiving as  she  supposed  from  her  reverend  friend  the  following 
reply: 

**  *  My  name  is  J.  H.  Newman, 
And  very  grieyed  I  am 
That,  like  an  orphaned  lambkin, 
I  hayen't  got  a  dam,^  " 

It  was  by  Newman,  my  quondam  schoolfellow,  that  I  was  intro- 
duced to  some  desirable  and  pleasant  acquaintances — ^no  slight 
advantage  to  a  Freshman.  A  College,  like  other  societies,  is  divided 
into  sets,  and  if  you  begin  in  a  bad  set,  you  are  not  likely  to  end 
in  a  better. 

First  there  was  the  rowing  or  the  uproarious  set,  who  behaved ' 
like  big  schbolboys.  These  were  the  men  who  made  night  hideous 
with  drunken  and  noisy  wine-parties — men  who  knocked  in  late 
and  bribed  the  Porter  not  to  put  down  their  names.  Among  these 
the  most  conspicuous  were  Charlie  Lane  and  Tom  Briggs — par 
nobUe  fratrum,  not  to  say  Arcades  amfto,  though  their  behaviour 
sometimes  was  too  near  Byron's  translation  of  the  latter.  Charlie 
was  a  clever  fellow,  but  all  brain  and  excitement,  and  Tom  was 
sheer  stupidity.  Tom  thought  the  battle  of  Blenheim  was  fought 
in  Woodstock  Park !  Charlie  might  have  done  anything  in  point 
of  talent,  but  his  mind  was  like  a  sharp  weapon  loose  in  the  handle, 
he  was  too  restless  and  exciteable  to  fix  his  attention  to  any  subject 
for  many  minutes  together.  Charlie  was  one  of  the  many  lunatics 
at  large — men  who  only  do  not  coimt  as  mad  because  they  are  not 
mischievous,  but  men  whose  brains  are  subject  to  a  periodical  effer- 
vescence, and  who  at  times  are  no  more  answerable  for  their  words 
than  a  barrel-organ  is  for  the  tunes  it  shall  play.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  like  the  moral  of  a  story-book,  Charlie  came  to  a  bad  end. 
Having  squandered  a  small  independence,  he  was  reduced  to  beg 
small  sums  of  his  former  friends,  and  Tom  Briggs,  who  had  a 
better  eye  to  the  main  chance,  found  it  rather  unpleasant,  when 
college  days  were  passed  and  the  old  set  scattered,  to  have  more 
than  one  visit  on  Charlie's  behalf  from  the  messenger  of  a  spong- 
ing house.  In  the  extremity  of  his  misery,  Charlie  had  a  legacy 
of  some  thousands,  and  forthwith  wrote  letters  around  and  returned 
divers  sovereigns  and  five-pound  notes  to  his  old  friends  who  had 
helped  him,  "  hoping  to  take  better  care  of  myself  in  future."  But 
this  was  more  than  one  of  his  habits  could  answer  for ;  I  met  him 
years  after  in  a  very  threadbare  condition. 

As  to  bribing  the  College  porter,  though  these  men  are  not  usually 
to  be  won  over,  little  Walker  was  constitutionally  indulgent,  and 
Tom  and  Charlie  once  found  themselves  in  a  sad  dilemma.  They 
had  been  in  a  tandem  to  Ascot  races,  returned  just  in  time  "  to 
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save  Gates,"  that  is  before  12  o'clock  at  nigjit,  when  little  Walker, 
though  no  one  asked  him,  thought  that  they  would  prefer  that  he 
should  make  no  formal  entry  of  their  late  hours. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  very  excellent  Isaac  Williams,  one 
of  the  original  Tractarians — friend  ol  Newman,  Pusey,  Keble  and 
others.  Williams  was  too  good  for  this  world — at  least  this  world 
of  Oxford  in  those  days.  His  rule  was  too  strict  and  his  standard 
too  high  to  work  with.  In  other  words  his  leges  were  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  morea  of  men  of  Tom  and  Charlie's  set. 
Williams  abhorring  Ascot,   and   divining  that  these   men  had 

fone  there,  in  which  case  he  should  detect  them  by  the  "  Gate 
ill,"  sent  his  servant  to  search  all  the  likely  rooms,  and  thus 
ascertained  that  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  they  were  not  in 
College,  and  finding,  next  morning,  no  names  in  the  porter's 
book,  he  confidently  accused  them  both  of  having  scaled  the 
garden  wall.  This  they  denied,  and  thus  their  words  were  in 
conflict  with  the  Gate  Book,  and  this  might  have  been  ruin  to 
the  porter ;  but  Mr.  Short,  I  am  now  sure,  guessed  the  real  state 
of  the  case  and  took  the  matter  out  of  Williams's  hands,  and  so 
the  difficulty  passed  over.  Short  was  not  a  man  to  believe  in 
the  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  whether  in  porters  or  in 
undergraduates.  If  treated  openly  and  candidly,  among  college 
tutors  there  was  no  better  friend  to  a  man  in  a  scrape.  He  was 
rather  sharp  and  imperative  in  his  manners,  formed  as  they  had 
been  by  some  school  work  as  a  master  at  Eugby,  and  without 
being  unpleasant  he  would  be  rather  satirical  at  lecture.  He  would 
say  to  a  man  who  guessed  at  everything,  **  Where  is  such  a 
place — ^not  in  Asia  Minor?"  and  "Where  is  such  an  island — not 
in  the  -^gean  Sea.  A  most  convenient  puddle  for  guessing  is 
that  -^gean  sea." 

As  we  used  to  term  our  lectures  Coaches,  and  would 
say  "  the  ten  or  the  eleven  o'clock  Coach,"  one  day  when  a 
class  of  pass-men,  if  not  of  to-be-plucked  men,  were  blundering 
over  Euripides,  Short  said,  "  I  heard  firom  my  window 
Mr.  Wratislaw  call  my  lecture  a  coach,  and  he  named  it  *  The 
heavy  Euripides,'  and  most  appropriately  too,  for  it  is  heavy 
work  indeed."  The  English  "  Cribs,"  or  translations  in  common 
use,  Short  seemed  to  know  pretty  well,  and  so  one  day,  when  Tom 
Briggs  was  bringing  in  some  wordy  paraphrase  in  the  wrong 
place.  Short  said,  "  Stop  a  minute."  Then,  helping  him  over  an 
intervening  line,  he  said,  "  Now  for  it — this  is  the  place  for 
those  fine  words." 

Poor  old  Tom  Short !  He  out-lived  his  eyesight,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  86.  His  name  was  so  identified  with  Oxford,  and  he 
will  be  so  long  remembered  as  a  survivor  of  men  of  the  old  school, 
that  I  may  relate  two  more  anecdotes  which  pre-eminently  speak 
the  man. 

Will  B.,   a   well-known  Oxford   character,    having  just  been 
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alarmed  at  hearing  from  a  favourite  lady  that  **  she  was  in  trouble," 
asked  Short  what  he  should  do ;  he  replied  in  his  usual  antithe- 
tical style,  "  Now  you're  in  a  pretty  mess  ;  if  you  do  marry  such 
a  woman  you  are  a  great  fool,  and  if  you  don't  you  are  a  great 
blackguard."  Will  B.  decided  on  the  former,  and  in  my  time  he 
had  two  pretty  daughters,  whom  he  contrived  to  marry  to  two 
young  but  rich  pupils,  whence  we  called  him  "  the  judicious 
Hooker."  He  was  once  an  examiner  for  the  Little  Go,  and  one  of 
his  own  pupils,  Joe  Smith,  he  plucked  the  first  time  and  passed 
the  second,  not,  as  we  used  to  say,  that  Joe  was  any  better 
prepared  for  the  second  examination,  only  Will  wanted  to  do  a 
little  more  tuit^ion,  and  to  give  time  for  a  longer  flirtation  with 
his  daughter  Sophonisba.  Still  I  must  not  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  this  was  more  than  a  College  joke,  or  that  men  were  at 
all  apt  to  question  the  fairness  of  the  examiners. 

On  another  occasion,  when  Short  had  been  invited  to  the 
house  of  a  very  strict  family,  he  was  disappointed  in  the  evening 
to  see  no  preparations  for  his  favourite  rubber  of  whist,  but  a 
green  baize  form  for  a  row  of  "  pampered  menials  "  and  a  heap 
of  bibles  for  an  exposition.  The  subject  was  the  shipwreck  of  St. 
Paul,  and  as  the  very  prosy  and  unlearned  expositor  enunciated 
"  they  knew  that  the  island  was  called  Mellta  "  —  "  The  deuce 
they  did,"  said  Short,  in  a  stage  whisper,  rather  awkwardly,  but 
too  audibly.* 

But  I  was  speaking  of  the  uproarious  set  in  College.  As  I  look 
over  the  old  Oxford  Almanac,  I  find  few  indeed  who  have  reached 
like  me  fall  three-score  years  and  ten.  They  began  too  fast.  The 
reading  set  has  generally  outlived  the  fast  set.  There  were  the 
two  Maunders,  who  at  most  wine  parties  drank  more  than  they 
could  carry — one  of  them  rushed  hastily  into  my  room  one  day, 
and  asked  me  to  give  house  room  for  certain  sporting  prints,  "  for 
the  Governor,"  he  said,  "  is  coming,  and  he  must  not  know  my  ex- 
travagance." John  Maunder  married  some  low  woman  picked  up 
at  Oxford,  and  came  almost  to  beggary.  Then  I  remember  Alex, 
who  was  a  sharp  practitioner,  one  of  those  men  who  would  sponge 
upon  his  friends — a  practice  all  too  easy  with  men  of  that  free 
and  unsuspecting  character  which  commonly  marked  the  age  for 
College.  One  day  as  he  was  returning  from  hunting,  a  man 
rather  wider  awake  than  others,  remarked  to  me: — "A  cheap 
i3musement  is  that  for  Alex:  that's  Boevey's  mare  he  is  riding, 
Wilson  lent  the  *Pink'  (the  red  coat),  and  the  whip  is  mine,  and 
now  Alex  will  soak  someone's  wine  till  he  is  screwed."  I  cannot 
say  I  was  as  sorry  for  him  (Alex)  as  I  should  have  been  for  any- 
one else,  when  shortly  after  I  heard  he  was  severely  starred 
all  down  the  thigh,  from  the  line  of  revolving  spikes  in  getting 
over  the  yard  gate  opposite  Wadham.     This  scaling  gates  was  a 

*  Melifa  is  pronounced  short  properly.  '  The  man  pronounced  it  Melita  wrongly. 
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great  College  oflfence — certain  rustication;  but  there  was  one 
exception — the  case  of  Dickenson,  one  of  the  Scholars,  and  a 
wild  one  too.  For  the  Scholars  usually  are  supposed  to  set  a 
better  example.  He  was  detected  and  called  before  a  Common 
Boom.  His  rustication  would  involve  the  loss  of  his  Scholar's 
Gown  and  £80  a  year,  besides  the  chance  of  a  Fellowship, 
while  our  Dons  were  halting  between  two  opinions  as  to  the 
severity  and  the  justice  of  the  case,  a  shout  was  heard  in  the 
quadrangle  "  Well  done,  Trinity,  Dickenson  for  ever ! "  "  What 
means  that  shout?"  said  old  Dr.  Ingram,  the  President.  "It 
means  that  Dickenson  is  winner  for  the  Latin  Prize  Poem,"  said 
Mr.  Williams,  entering  the  Common  Room.  "Then"  said  Short, 
**  that  helps  us  out  of  the  difficulty.  In  Dickenson's  case  we  may 
make  a  set-off,  do  an  act  of  grace,  and  pardon  his  offence,  for  the 
honour  he  has  done  his  College." 

From  very  peculiar  circumstances  this  victory  was  for  Dickenson 
a  great  triumph  indeed.  While  competing  for  the  same  Latin  verse 
prize  the  year  before,  he  had  fallen,  though  I  think  very  unfairly, 
into  disgrace.  Dickenson  had  written  a  poem  which,  compared 
with  that  of  Pritchard,  which  bore  away  the  prize,  was  considered 
by  a  friend — a  good  judge — to  be  the  better  of  the  two.  Much  was 
Dickenson's  disappointment  to  find  that  his  poem,  delivered  too 
late,  had  never  been  before  judges  at  all.  Shortly  after,  an  article 
was  seen  in  the  "  Oxford  Herald,"  copied  from  a  paper  of  Dicken- 
son's own  town  of  Dover,  to  the  effect  that  they  might  congratulate 
the  son  of  their  respected  neighbour  on  all  the  honour  of  the  Oxford 
Prize  Poem,  though,  from  want  of  some  punctilious  formality  on 
the  part  of  the  examiners,  Mr.  Pritchard  had  the  Prize.  Of  course 
Pritchard's  friends  were  quick  with  a  rejoinder.  And  now  the 
junior  tutors  were  very  severe  upon  Dickenson  and  would  not 
listen  to  any  explanation,  though  nothing  was  more  probable  than 
what  Dickenson  pleaded ;  namely : — that  some  officious  neighbour 
of  his  father  to  whom  he  had  written  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  had  inserted  a  more  complimentary  version,  however  unfair 
to  Pritchard.  But  now,  once  more.  Short  came  forth  in  his  proper 
character ;  he  admitted  the  explanation,  and  said  smiling — "  Now 
all  you  have  to  do,  Dickenson,  is  to  win  next  year  to  vindicate  your 
character." 

There  was  much  good  in  Dickenson,  though  he  set  a  bad 
example  in  his  early  days.  Some  four  years  after,  Tom  Briggs 
met  him  in  London  and  said,  "  Well  Dickenson,  the  odds  are 
dropping  on  the  favourite  for  the  *  Derby.'  I  suppose  you  have  a 
good  book  for  the  race  as  usual."  "  Oh !  no,"  was  tie  reply,  "  I  have 
changed  from  all  that.  Some  years  of  my  life  I  did  harm  enough 
in  this  world,  and  now  I  am  devoted  for  life  to  doing  good.  There  is 
an  out-door  congregation  expecting  me  down  in  Bethnal  Green 
— you'll  not  believe  in  me  as  a  street  preacher — but  that  is,  I 
suppose,  my  proper  designation  now."     For  about  two  years  he 
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zealously  followed  his  altered  and  amended  course,  and  then  I  read 
of  his  early  death. 

I  thought  of  poor  Dickenson  last  year  when  I  saw  the  new 
spikes  on  Trinity  Gates — spikes  which  I  hope  are  now  formidable 
enough  to  discourage  any  attempt  to  scale  them. 

In  my  day  the  spikes  served  less  as  an  eflFectual  barrier,  than 
as  a  cruel  trap,  and  besides  the  case  of  Alex,  Bob  Wilkinson 
might  have  lost  his  life  upon  them.  He  sank  down  on  the  spikes, 
which  pierced  his  leg  by  his  shin-bone.  Bob  was  luckily  an 
athlete,  and  he  told  me  that  it  took  all  his  power — accustomed  as, 
he  was  to  the  feat  of  drawing  up  his  weight  by  the  strength  of 
his  arms — ^to  raise  himself  off  those  adhesive  spikes. 

And  where  was  the  so  great  temptation  to  enter  otherwise 
than  by  the  lodge  ? 

Suppose  a  man  had  been  out  of  Oxford  and  missed  the  coach — we 
should  say  train  now,  but  there  were  no  trains  near  Oxford  in  those 
days — the  penalty  of  a  night  out  of  College  was  certain  rustica- 
tion with  a  strong  presumption  against  a  man's  moral  character, 
and  such  I  remember  was  the  jeopardy  in  particular  of  my  half 
crazy  friend,  Brownie,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  Member  of  Parliament. 

I  stayed  at  College  to  read  one  Christmas  vacation  with,  among 
others.  Brownie,  wno  thought  it  too  fer  to  go  to  Scotland.  One 
morning  I  found  the  College  gate  locked,  and  asked  the  porter 
what  it  meant.  "  Mr.  Short's  orders,  sir — Mr.  Brownie's  kept  out. 
Mr.  Short  wants  to  hear  when  he  comes  in.  I  expect  Mr.  Brownie 
will  have  his  walking  ticket,  sir." 

Soon  after  Brownie  came  in  and  hastened  to  my  rooms  to  say 
what  a  scrape  he  was  in,  and  he  was  going  to  plead  that,  if  his 
scout  had  reported  that  he  had  not  slept  in  his  bed,  he  had  fallen 
asleep  on  my  sofa  and  was  not  out  of  College  at  all.  While 
urging  on  him  that  Short  had  anticipated  all  such  excuses  by 
shutting  the  gates,  and  that  he  certainly  would  send  to  me  for 
confirmation,  and  that  Short  was  known  to  be  the  last  man  to  be 
put  off  with  a  humbugging  story.  Short's  servant  came  to 
summon  him.  In  five  minutes  he  came  back  to  me  with  such 
a  face !  He  had  told  Short  he  had  fallen  asleep  on  a  friend's  sofa, 
at  another  College. 

"  Let  your  friend  come  and  say  so  and  I  shall  excuse  you." 

"But,"  replied  Brownie,  "my  friend  may  be  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  such  an  irregularity." 

"Then  say  I  promise  to  tell  no  one — ^and  surely  he  will  come, 
to  render  you  so  great  a  service." 

Here  was  a  mess  indeed ;  for  a  friend  to  tell  a  lie  is  hard  to 
find.  Still  a  man  was  found,  and  thereon  hangs  a  tale  or  at  least 
what  gives  me  occasion  to  describe  a  peculiar  phase  of  College 
life  in  my  time. 

The  society  of  undergraduates  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
youths  from  the  age  of  18-19  as  late  as  21-22  years — a  period  of 
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life  in  which  men  are  most  unsuspecting,  simple  and,  I  may 
add,  generous.  It  is  at  a  later  age  that  men  graduate  in  design- 
ing, coldhearted  and  shameless  vice.  But  unhappily,  there  used 
always  to  be  a  sprinkling  of  men  of  this  later  and  exceptional  age 
and  of  this  degraded  character.  There  was  Alfred  Wing,  who 
had  "  seen  life,** — which  means  the  darker  side  of  it.  He  had 
knocked  about  among  that  heartless,  soulless  set  of  betting  and 
racing  men,  a  kind  of  experience  which  results  in  sharp  wits  and 
blank  conscience.  He  it  was  who  perpetrated  the  swindle  of 
passing  ofiT  a  Derby  horse  as  his  own  and  rooking  his  friends  in  a 
University  sweepstakes.  Again  there  was  Scotton  who,  four  years 
before,  for  his  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  had  to  fly  from 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  compounded  with  College  Dons  and  Oxford 
creditors,  returned  as  a  married  man  to  take  his  degree,  and 
having  intercepted  a  note,  horsewhipped  the  gallant  Lord  Dash, 
of  Chnst  Church,  at  the  door  of  the  Little  Go  schools,  as  he  was 
entering  for  his  examination — which,  notwithstanding,  he  did  enter 
and  passed.  He  challenged  Scotton,  who  simply  said  he  should 
not  thus  help  him  out  of  his  disgrace.  Of  the  same  age  and  class 
was  Brownie's  Scotch  friend,  a  man  who  boasted  of  that  knowledge 
of  the  world  which  teaches  "  how  to  commit  the  oldest  sins 
the  newest  kind  of  ways,"  and  who,  hearing  of  Brownie's  ap- 
plication having  been  indignantly  rejected  by  other  men,  said — 
*'  What !  all  you  want  is  some  one  to  tell  a  lie  for  you  ?  I  am 
your  friend  at  a  push,"  and  forthwith  he  went  to  Short  and  said 
how  he  and  his  brother  Scot  had  fallen  asleep  over  a  recent  im- 
portation of  small-still  whiskey,  and  that  they  only  awoke  too 
late. 

But  Brownie's  day  came  at  last.  As  an  excuse  for  his  absence 
in  London  he  wrote  that  he  had  been  very  ill,  and  that  Dr.  Brodie 
and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  sat  up  with  him  all  one  night !  This  was 
rather  too  strong  for  Short's  credulity.  He  wrote  to  London,  and 
found  the  whole  plea  a  falsehood,  and  added  to  other  deceptions 
which  Short  abhorred,  caused  verboaa  et  grandia  epiatola  to  Mr. 
Brownie,  senior,  near  Aberdeen,  to  the  effect  that  the  hope  of  the 
family  was  setting  too  bad  an  example  in  the  College,  and  could 
be  endured  no  longer  there. 

Every  father  thinks  that  some  one  else  corrupts  his  son,  in  so 
much  so  that  where  the  first  lesson  of  corruption  comes  from  it 
were  hard  to  tell.  Mr.  Brownie,  the  Scotch  Laird,  soon  made  his 
appearance,  and  after  being  duly  primed  by  his  son's  mendacity 
proceeded  to  argue  the  case  with  Short. 

Now,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  Short's  real  opinion 
of  this  big  baby  and  jack-pudding  of  the  College,  for  such  he  was, 
I  will  simply  state  that  Short  had  taken  his  measure  in  these 
terms — "  I  should  say  Brownie  is  too  great  a  fool  for  a  knave,  if 
he  were  not  too  great  a  knave  for  a  fool."  So  when  Mr.  Brownie 
remarked  that  there  must  be  bad  as  well  as  good  in  all  societies. 
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but  that  in'  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  the  bad  seemed  greatly  to 
preponderate,  Short  fired  up  and  replied  that  while  Brownie  was 
there  this  would  be  true  enough,  and  as  to  the  father's  expressed 
intention  of  sending  him  into  the  Guards,  if  in  six  months  he  were 
not  shot  for  a  liar,  or  turned  out  for  a  coward,  he  should  be  sur- 
prised. Some  time  after  the  predicted  six  months  had  expired 
I  met  Brownie  in  Bond  Street.  At  first,  from  his  military 
gait  and  decent  attire,  I  hardly  knew  him.  He  seemed 
no  longer  slovenly  and  loutish,  but  "  clothed  and  in  his 
right  mind.  "What,"  I  said,  "are  you  really  in  the  Guards  ?  " 
**  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  had  to  mend  my  manners ;  but  you 
thought  me  fast  at  college.  Why,  I  was  but  an  infant  in  iniquity 
in  the  regiment.  My  father,  you  know,  was  so  savage.  It  took 
j62,000  to  clear  me.  I  burnt  the  candle  at  both  ends — ^borrowed 
of  the  Jews  to  spend  among — "  certain  characters  I  will  not 
mention.  Brownie  did  not  survive  his  college  life  five  years. 
One  of  many  cases  where  early  excess  and  a  ruined  constitution 
make  the  first  serious  attack  fatal. 


THE  CHESNUTS. 


They  two  were  kneeling  by  the  Christmas  fire, 
A  cheery,  well-built  pile,  whose  ruddy  glow 
Touched  lightly  on  the  girl's  sweet,  laughing  face, 
As  carefully,  and  with  a  dainty  grace, 
She  ranged  the  shining  chesnuts  in  a  row. 

He  wished  to  help  her,  wished  to  do  his  part, 
Which  was  but  fair,  as  every  one  will  own  I 
But  she,  not  willing,  shook  her  pretty  head. 
And  with  a  saucy  smile,  half-mocking  said : 
*'  That  she  could  manage  very  well  alone  !  " 

Grieved  at  her  words,  he  drew  back,  hurt  and  proud, 
While  she — unkind  as  women  sometimes  are — 
Turned  o'er  the  chesnuts  slowly,  one  by  one, 
Hummed  a  gay  waltz — then,  finding  they  were  done. 
Stooped  down  to  draw  them  from  the  top-most  bar. 

She  touched  the  first,  but  dropped  it  with  a  cry, 
Looked  at  her  hand  with  pained  and  puckered  brow, 
Called  him  to  see  where  it  had  burnt  her  so, 
Then,  slyly  glancing  up,  she  whispered  low : 
"  I'm  sorry  I  was  cross !  I  want  you — now  !  " 

Of  course  he  came,  and  side  by  side  they  knelt. 

Only  this  time  he  held  her  hand,  while  she 

Leant  trustful  on  his  breast,  and  strange  to  say 

The  chesnuts  scorched  and  blackened  where  they  lay. 

For  both  were  far  too  occupied  to  see.  e.  o.  w. 


PRINCES  OF  WALES. 


rilHE  coming-of-age  of  Prince  Victor  of  Wales,  on  the  8th  of 
JL  January,  brings  to  our  recollection  the  fact  that,  though  the 
history  of  the  English  Princes  of  Wales  extends  over  a  period 
of  exactly  six  hundred  years,  mever  until  now  has  the  son  of  a 
Prince  of  Wales  attained  his  majority  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
father. 

Since  the  birth  of  the  first  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1284,  of  the  six- 
teen illustrious  persons  who  have  borne  the  title  (not  including 
the  present  one)  six  only  have  entered  the  married  state,  four  of 
whom  have  had  fiamilies,  varying  in  number  from  one  to  nine ;  but 
in  two  cases  only  has  the  child  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  The  first  to  do  so  was  George  (afterwards 
George  III.),  who  attained  his  majority  in  1759  while  himself 
bearing  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  owing  to  the  death  of  his 
father,  Frederick  Louis,  Prince  of  Wales,  eight  years  previous. 
The  other  was  Princess  Charlotte,  who  reached  her  twenty-first 
birthday  a  few  months  prior  to  her  lamented  death,  in  1817,  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  her  grandfather,  George  III.,  consequently 
while  her  father  was  still  heir  to  the  throne.  The  present  Prince 
of  Wales  is,  therefore,  the  first  to  witness  the  coming-of-age  of 
his  son. 

In  alluding  briefly  to  a  few  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  Princes 
of  Wales  it  may  be  interesting  to  note,  respecting  the  birth  of  the 
first  one,  that,  "  when  the  messenger  arrived  at  Rhudlan  Castle, 
where  King  Edward  I.  was  residing  on  political  business,  and 
announced  to  him  that  his  Queen  had  given  birth  to  a  boy  on  the 
preceding  day,  the  25th  of  April,  1284,  at  Carnarvon,  Edward,  in 
his  joy,  made  a  knight  of  the  messenger,  stuflFed  his  pouches 
with  gold  pieces,  and  gave  him  house  and  lands  to  enable  him  to 
support  his  new  dignity  becomingly !  " 

Then  follows  the  story — which  every  school  boy  and  girl  so  well 
knows — of  the  baby's  presentation  to  the  Welsh  Chieftains,  who 
vowed  allegiance  to  him,  and  accepted,  him  as  their  Prince.  Some 
historians  assert  this  to  have  been  the  occasion  upon  which  Ed- 
ward was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  stated 
that  "  the  original  letters  patent  by  which  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Prince  of  Wales  "  bear  the  date  of  1301.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Speed  says,  "his  creation  so  greatly  contented  the  Welsh,  be- 
cause of  bis  birth-place  they  held  him  as  one  of  theirs,  that  when 
all  firiends  afterwarfs  forsake  him,  they  always  stuck  most  loyally 
unto  him,  expressing  wonderful  love  and  affection,  and  bewailing 
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his  heavy  fortunes  in  wofal  songs,  which  neither  the  dread  of  his 
enemies,  nor  length  of  time,  could  ever  make  them  to  forget." 

"  Heavy  fortunes  "  indeed !  for  the  first  English  Prince  of  Wales 
was  the  first  of  our  Kings  to  be  deposed  and  murdered. 

Although  Edward  the  Third  is  generally  considered  as  the  second 
Prince  of  the  illustrious  line,  he  was  never  created  such,  but  he 
invested  his  son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  with  the  Principality 
in  1343;  after  whom  came  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  making  the  third 
of  the  House  of  Plantagenet.  Two  Lancastrians  followed,  viz., 
Henry  of  Monmouth  and  his  grandson  Edward  of  Westminster. 
(Henry  VL  being  but  a  few  months  old  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
never  received  the  title.)  Then  two  Yorkists,  Edward  of  the 
Sanctuary  and  Edward  of  Middleham ;  after  whom  two  of  the  House 
of  Tudor,  Arthur  of  Winchester  and  Henry  of  Greenwich.  Of 
the  unlucky  line  of  Stuarts  three  have  borne  the  title — Henry  of 
Stirling,  Charles  of  Dumfermline,  and  Charles  of  St.  James's. 
Next  came  the  House  of  Hanover,  of  which  there  have  been  four — 
G-eorge  Augustus,  Frederick  Louis,  George  William  Frederick,  and 
George  Augustus  Frederick,  the  latter  being  uncle  to  Queen 
Victoria. 

Of  these  sixteen  Princes  of  Wales,  one  only  lays  claim  to  Wales 
as  a  birthplace,  two  were  born  in  Scotland,  two  in  Hanover,  one  in 
France,  and  the  remaining  ten  in  England.  Ten  only  have  ascended 
the  throne,  the  remaining  six  dying  before  their  fathers.  As 
already  stated,  six  have  favoured  matrimony,  and  of  them  we  will 
speak  first,  commencing  with  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who,  re- 
jecting all  the  foreign  alliances  projected  for  him  by  his  parents, 
espoused  his  cousin,  the  Fair  Joan  of  Kent,  who  had  long  been  the 
object  of  his  affections.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Edmund,  Earl 
of  Kent,  half-brother  to  the  first  Prince  of  Wales,  and  widow  of 
Sir  Thomas  Holland.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  extra- 
ordinary splendour  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  the  10th  of 
October,  1361;  since  which  no  other  royal  wedding  has  taken 
place  in  that  chapel,  until  that  of  the  present  Prince  of  Wales, 
March  10th,  1863. 

Edward  of  Westminster,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  married  Anne 
Neville,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  we  read  that  the 
"  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Amboise  with  extraordinary  magnifi 
cence."  Arthur  of  Winchester  espoused  Katherine  of  Arragon  in 
1501.  She  left  her  home  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  but  was  so  storm- 
tossed  on  her  way  hither  that  she  did  not  reach  Plymouth  until 
the  2nd  of  October.  On  the  12th  of  November  she  entered  Lon- 
don, and  the  next  day  the  marriage  took  place  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  "  The  bride  and  bridegroom  being  attired  in  white," 
and  we  are  told  that  "  it  took  a  complement  of  nineteen  bishops 
and  abbots,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  their  head,  to 
make  the  Prince  and  Princess  man  and  wife." 

The  Princes  of  Wales  of  the  Stuart  line  being  no  followers  of 
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Hymen,  the  next  to  claim  our  notice  is  G^^orge  Augustus  of 
Hanover,  who  holds  the  unique  position  of  being  the  only  Prince 
of  Wales  to  have  a  wife  at  tbe  time  of  his  creation  as  such.  He 
was  born  in  Hanover,  and  was  thirty-one  years  of  age  when  his 
father,  George  I.,  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  and  had  been 
married  nine  years  to  Caroline  of  Anspach,  by  whom  he  had  four 
children,  to  which  were  added  four  more,  born  in  this  country. 

Frederick  Louis,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  was  born  in  Hanover 
in  1707,  and  in  1736  married  Augusta  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  in 
the  Royal  Chapel  of  St.  James's.  They  had  nine  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  attained  his  ma- 
jority in  1759.  Smollett,  referring  to  the  occasion,  says  the 
event  was  *'  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  at  Court,  the  King 
(George  II.)  receiving  congratulations,  and  London  and  other 
cities,  corporations,  &c.,  vied  with  jeach  other  in  professions  of 
attachment  to  the  Prince,  who  seemed  bom  to  ful61  the  hopes  and 
complete  the  happiness  of  great  Britain." 

In  1795  took  place  the  marriage,  which  resulted  so  unhappily, 
of  George  Augustus  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales  (son  of  the  above), 
and  his  cousin  Caroline,  of  Brunswick,  who  separated  within  a 
a  year,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  On  the 
miseries  of  that  union  we  will  not  dwell,  fortunately  the  case  has 
no  parellel  in  the  history  of  the  Princes. 

In  this  brief  allusion  to  the  marriages  of  the  Princes  of  Wales, 
it  will  be  seen  that  four  of  them  took  place  in  England,  one  in 
France,  and  one  in  Hanover. 

But  it  is  not  alone  of  joy-bells  for  births  and  marriages  that 
the  records  of  the  Princes  have  to  tell ;  alas,  they  also  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  Death,  that  King  of  Terrors,  who 
lays  his  icy  hand  alike  on  the  prince  in  his  palace  and 
the  peasant  in  his  cottage,  has  not  failed  to  claim  his  victims, 
six  in  number,  from  among  the  Princes  of  Wales,  and 
each  dynasty  has  yielded  one.  The  first  to  be  taken  was 
the  Black  Prince,  a  Plantagenet  in  whom  the  hopes,  not  of  a 
fond  father  and  mother  alone,  but  of  the  whole  nation,  were 
centred.  The  career  of  this  Prince  of  military  renown  is  so 
well  known  that  a  few  words  respecting  him  will  suflSce.  The 
great  events  of  his  life  appear  to  have  occurred  in  decades; 
for  as  the  year  1346  witnessed  the  youthful  Prince,  then  only  six- 
teen, victorious  at  Cressy,  so  '56  had  its  Poictiers,  and  in  '66  he 
set  out  to  his  crowning  fight  and  closing  triumph  in  Spain, 
where  slow  disease  laid  hold  upon  him,  and,  in  1371,  accompanied 
by  his  faithful  Joan,  he  returned  to  England,  where  for  five  years 
he  lingered  between  life  and  death,  residing  sometimes  at  his 
mansion  (of  which  no  trace  now  remains)  near  London  Bridge, 
occasionally  at  Berkhamstead,  and  finally  at  bis  father's  palace 
at  Westminster,  where  in  1376  he  breathed  his  last,  at  the  age 
of  forty-six,  having  borne  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  for  thirty- 
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four  years.  He  was  buried  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Those 
whom  he  had  vanquished  were  among  the  foremost  to  render 
justice  to  his  noble  qualities,  and  his  enemy,  the  King  of  France, 
had  funeral  services  celebrated  in  his  honour  in  Paris ;  in  short, 
never  has  there  died  a  Prince  of  Wales  so  loved  and  honoured  by 
his  fellow-men.  The  year  following  saw  the  broken-hearted  old 
monarch,  Edward  III.,  conferring  the  title  up9n  his  grandson,  the 
unfortunate  Richard. 

Death's  victim  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  was  Edward,  son  of 
Henry  VI.,  who  at  the  time  of  the  child's  birth  was  insane,  but, 
a  lucid  interval  occurring  about  eight  months  afterwards  (when 
he  was  for  the  first  time  aware  that  he  had  a  son),  he  hastened  to 
confer  upon  him  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales. 

Ere  the  boy  was  two  years  of  age  that  series  of-  battles  began, 
in  1455,  which  ended  in  his  own  murder  and  the  downfall  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster  in  1471.  During  nearly  eight  years  of  that 
time  Edward  and  his  mother  were  refugees  in  France.  Scotland 
too,  on  more  than  occasion,  afiorded  them  an  asylum.  The  battle 
of  St.  Albans  is  said  to  be  the  first  in  which  the  Prince  was 
actually  concerned,  and  after  the  victory  Margaret,  with  great 
exultation,  presented  her  son  to  his  father,  "  who  thereupon 
dubbed  him  knight."  At  length  came  the  fatal  Battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, before  which  "the  Queen  rode  through  the  ranks  accompanied 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  real  warrior  for  the  first  and  last  time,'^ 
and,  when  all  was  over,  "  in  the  general  flight  in  which  Edward 
joined,  yet  fighting  as  he  flew,  he  was  captured  by  Sir  Eichard 
Croft,  who  did  not  deliver  him  to  King  Edward  until  the  latter 
had  proclaimed  a  reward  of  £100  annuity  for  the  captor."  There- 
upon Sir  Eichard  took  him  to  the  King's  tent,  in  which  were  also 
his  (the  King's)  brothers,  Clarence  and  Gloucester.  Then  followed 
the  conversation  between  the  usurping  sovereign  and  the  captured 
Prince,  in  which  the  latter's  bold  and  spirited  assertion  of  his 
rights  led  to  his  murder,  of  which  probably  the  exact  truth  will 
never  be  known,  so  conflicting  are  the  accounts;  but  that  the 
Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester  had  a  hand  in  it  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  young  Prince,  so  cruelly  slain  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  was  buried  in  Tewkesbury  Abbey ;  but  "  Vengeance  is 
mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord;"  and  in  thirteen  years  after 
we  find  the  same  Gloucester,  now  Eichard  III.,  and  his  wife  "  in 
a  state  almost  bordering  on  madness,  by  reason  of  their  sudden 
grief"  for  the  death  of  their  first-bom  son,  Edward  of  Middleham, 
Prince  of  Wales.  If  Eichard,  that  monster  of  iniquity,  who  waded 
through  so  much  blood  to  the  throne,  had  a  tender  spot  in  his 
hard  heart  it  was  for  this  son ;  and  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  not  only  were  he  and  his  wife  twice  crowned,  but  twice  was 
Edward  created  Prince  of  Wales,  at  London  and  York.  Of  the 
first  occasion,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  "  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  the  young  Princes  in  the  Tower  were  removed  from  the 
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state  a]^>artments,  which  were  occupied  by  the  new  heir  and  his 
royal  parents,  and  Edward  of  Middleham  slept  that  night  in  the 
bed  previously  occupied  by  Edward  V.,  and  the  latter,  with  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  slept  for  the  first  time  in  the  bed 
wherein  they  were  soon  after  murdered."  But  the  avenger  of 
blood  willed  not  that  another  King  of  the  House  of  York  should 
wield  the  sceptre,  and  the  young  Prince,  at  the  age  of  ten,  was^ 
taken  from  the  evils  to  come  in  April,  1484,  being  the  third 
Prince  of  Wales  to  die  during  the  200  years  since  the  birth  of" 
the  first  one. 

In  1486,  at  Winchester,  was  bom  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII. 
and  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  next  to  bear  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  victim  claimed  by  Death  firom  the  House  of 
Tudor.  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  married  Katherine  of 
Arragon,  and  the  happy  pair  took  up  their  residence  at  Ludk>>v^ 
Castle,  whence  the  Prince  could  govern  his  Principality.  But  in 
five  short  months  he  suddenly  fell  ill,  and  died  unexpectedly  in 
April,  1502,  aged  16.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Worcester,  in  a 
car  drawn  by  six  horses,  accompanied  by  nobles,  bishops,  and 
gentlemen,  and  interred  in  the  cathedral.  A  curious  part  of  tha 
ceremony  was  "  when  young  Lord  Grerrard,  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Kil-^ 
dare,  rode  into  the  cathedral  on  the  dead  Prince's  courser,  and 
covered  with  his  armour,  where  he  made  offering  of  the  horse  to 
the  gospeller  of  the  day,  the  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  and  then  re- 
tired on  foot,  bearing  a  pole-axe  in  his  hand,  the  head  downwards, 
and  was  so  led  away.  To  have  seen  the  weeping  when  this  was . 
done,  and  not  have  wept  too,  would  have  argued,"  the  chronicler 
adds,  "  a  hard  heart  in  the  spectator."  Prince  Henry,  second  son 
of  Henry  VII.  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  in  a  few  months  after- 
wards, so  that  for  the  first  time  the  title  was  hovTie  by  two  brothers^ 
Then  follows  a  circumstance  worthy  of  note,  viz.,  that  for  a  period 
just  exceeding  a  hundred  years — i.e.,  firom  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIII.  in  1509  to  the  year  1610 — there  was  no  Prince  of  Wales. 
In  the  latter  date  the  title  was  revived  in  the  person  of  another 
Henry  (son  of  James  I.  and  bom  at  Stirling),  who  bore  the  honour 
but  two  short  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  18,  after  a  brief  ilK 
ness,  at  St.  James's,  Whitehall,  Nov.  5,  1612.  Thus  in  him  the 
Stuart  family  gave  up  its  victim,  and  the  title  i)uas  again  boms 
by  two  brothers,  the  second  son  Charles  having  it  conferred  upon 
him  in  1616.  Better  far  had  it  been  for  him  to  have  followed  hia 
brother  to  his  early  grave,  than,  after  years  of  sorrow,  to  lay  his 
head  upon  the  block. 

Concerning  Prince  Henry,  we  find  that  **  two  thousand  mourners 
followed  the  dead  hope  of  England  from  St.  James's,  by  Charing 
Cross,  to  Westminster.  Near  the  body  was  carried  the  effigy  of 
the  people's  Prince,  under  a  canopy,  and  clad  in  his  richest  robes. 
At  this  semblance  of  life,  which  seemed  to  embitter  death  itself, 
many  as  they  gazed  burst  into  tears." 
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Yet  once  again  does  the  King  of  Terrors  send  forth  his  fiat,  and 
now  'tis  a  Prince  of  the  Hanoverians  who  must  obey  the  summons, 
in  the  person  of  Frederick  Louis,  son  of  George  II.  As  already 
stated,  he  was  bom  in  Hanover,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  in 
his  22nd  year  that  his  parents  summoned  him  to  England,  and  it 
is  considered  it  was  not  done  then  from  any  feelings  of  afifection 
on  their  part  towards  him,  but  to  satisfy  the  nation,  who  were 
jealous  of  the  heir-apparent  remaining  so  long  away  from  the 
country  where  it  was  hoped  he  would  one  day  reign.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  London  the  patent  of  his  title  as  Prince  of  Wales  was 
granted  him. 

Upon  the  unhappy  family  quarrels  which  followed  we  will 
not  dwell,  and,  his  marriage  having  been  alluded  to,  it  re- 
mains but  to  add  that  in  1751,  when  his  father  lay  ill  and  the  son 
with  irreverend  eagerness  was  waiting  to  snatch  the  crown,  the 
former  recovered,  and  the  latter  went  down  to  the  grave,  at 
the  age  of  44,  but  unlike  his  predecessors,  mourned  by  few,  if 
any. 

Of  the  six  Princesses  of  Wales — two  English,  three  G-ermans, 
and  one  Spanish — two  only  have  ascended  the  throne  with  their 
husbands  the  Princes  of  Wales.  They  were  Caroline  of  Anspach 
and  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  though  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  owing 
to  her  separation  from  her  husband,  he  would  not  acknowledge 
her  as  Queen,  and  when  she  drove  to  the  Abbey  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  coronation,  and  desired  to  take  her  part  in  the  ceremony, 
she  was  refused  admittance.  She  turned  away  broken-hearted, 
and  shortly  afterwards  died.  Through  much  opposition,  her  body 
was  conveyed  to  Brunswick  for  interment,  and  she  requested  that 
on  her  tomb  should  be  inscribed  these  words,  "  Here  lies  Caroline 
of  Brunswick,  the  injured  Queen  of  England." 

Four  Princesses  were  left  widows,  two  of  whom,  Anne  Neville 
and  Katharine  of  Arragon,  became  Queeii'e  Consort  by  a  second 
marriage  J  the  former  with  Richard  III.,  the  latter  with  Henry  VIII. 
Of  Henry's  treatment  of  Katherine,  when  Anne  Boleyn  had  sup- 
planted her  in  the  King's  affections,  it  is  needless  to  speak,  the 
story  of  the  Blue  Beard  King  being  familiar  to  old  and 
young.  Joan  of  Kent  and  Augusta  of  Saxe  Coburg  G-otha  re- 
mained widows. 

Six  of  the  Princes  of  Wales  have  had  English  mothers — viz., 
Eichard  of  Bordeaux,  Henry  of  Monmouth,  Edward  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary, Edward  of  Middleham,  Arthur  of  Winchester,  and  his 
brother,  Henry  of  Greenwich,  after  whom  upwards  of  three 
centuries  elapsed  before  England  saw  another  Prince  of  Wales 
born  of  an  English  mother,  that  being  the  present  one,  who,  there- 
fore, makes  the  seventh.  The  Prince  of  Wales  to  hold  the  title 
the  greatest  length  of  time  was  George  (afterwards  George  IV.), 
who  received  it  when  a  few  days  old,  and  ascended  the  throne  at 
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the  age  of  58 ;  and  the  one  to  bear  it  the  shortest  time  was  Eichard 
of  Bordeaux,  who  received  it  but  seven  months  prior  to  his  acces- 
sion. He  and  George  (afterwards  III.)  were  the  only  two  to 
receive  it  on  account  of  their  father's  death. 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  respecting  the  17th  and  present  Prince 
of  Wales,  Albert  Edward,  bom  November  9,  1841,  created  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester  (which  earldom  has  been  united  to 
the  Principality  of  Wales  since  1397)  by  patent  under  the  Great 
Seal,  December  4,  1841.  Admitted  to  the  House  of  Peers  in  1863, 
in  which  year  he  married  Alexandra,  "  The  Danish  Rose,"  who  so 
speedily  won  her  way  into  all  hearts.  In  the  latter  end  of  1871 
the  Prmce  was  attacked  with  typhoid  fever  of  so  malignant  a  form 
that  it  was  feared  he,  too,  was  marked  as  Death's  victim.  But  the 
many  prayers  offered  on  his  behalf  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  were  answered,  and,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
femily  and  the  whole  nation,  he  was  spared,  and  in  the  following 
February  went  in  state  with  the  Queen  and  Princess  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  tx)  join  in  a  public  thanksgiving  for  his  recovery.  In 
1875  he  started  for  India,  whence  he  returned,  after  a  successful 
tour,  in  the  year  following.  Five  children,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters,  constitute  the  family  of  the  Prince  and  Princess.  They 
dwell  in  no  high  and  mighty  seclusion,  but  are  constantly  to  be 
seen  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  always  sure  of  a  welcome 
from  their  loyal  people.  Naturally  the  one  to  reign  uppermost  in 
our  hearts,  after  his  father,  is  the  eldest  son,  Albert  Victor,  whom 
may  God  long  preserve. 


TO  MY  LOVE  ! 


0  Mio  CARD  I  words  so  sweet  and  dear. 
That  in  the  utt'rance  I  would  draw  thee  near. 
Near  to  my  heart,  my  love !  my  life !  my  all ! 
So  near,  to  be  for  ever  in  love's  thrall. 

Yea,  let  the  likeness  of  each  raptured  fece. 
Stamped  be  upon  each  heart,  and  leave  a  trace 
Upon  each  life — that  every  thought  and  word 
From  soul  to  soul,  in  harmony  be  heard. 

0  mio  caro!  close  to  Love  is  Pain — 
Such  Pain  as  Parting  gives,  when  rent  in  twain 
Those  lives,  but  e'en  rose-tinted  with  the  glow 
Of  Youth  and  Passion,  bom  to  joy  or  woe. 

Yet  in  love's  agony,  we  still  hold  fast 

Each  treasured  memory  of  the  joys  now  past, 

0  mio  caro!  think  thus  oft  of  me, 

As,  night  and  mom,  I  still  remember  thee!  LOUIS, 


A  WINTER  CEUISE  IN  SEARCH  OF  HEALTH. 


THE  clear,  frosty  nights,  and  damp,  chilly  mornings  of  early 
autumn,together  with  the  rapidly  shortening  days,always  warn 
us  that  summer  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  bid  us,  if  we  are  wise, 
to  prepare  in  time  for  the  winter  which  will  so  soon  and  so  surely 
be  here.  To  many  the  prospect  has  been  one  of  unmixed  delight, 
with  scarce  a  lingering  shadow  of  regret  for  the  long,  semi-tropical 
summer,  which  has  served  so  markedly  to  differentiate  1884  from 
its  predecessors  for  something  like  a  decade  of  years.  Strong  in 
health,  and  with  vigour  unimpaired  by  time,  for  them,  frost  and 
snow,  fog  and  rain,  have  no  terrors,  and  they  regard  winter  as  pre- 
eminent^ the  season  of  social  and  intellectual  activity,  wherein  is 
reaped  a  plenteous  harvest,  the  outcome  of  plans  and  resolutions 
— tiny  seeds,  sown  perhaps  during  the  recreative  summer  holiday, 
and  only  now  attaining  their  full  development. 

Others  again  there  are  to  whom  winter  is  an  annually  recurring 
period  of  real  misery,  necessitating  almost  close  confinement  to  the 
house,  and  in  the  case  of  many  not  too  rich  bread-winners,  bring- 
ing with  it  also  the  dread  lest  each  return  of  cold  weather  should 
produce  a  total  incapacity  for  work,  and  the  small  remnant  of 
health  and  strength  prove  insufficient  to  last  through  the  many 
dreary  months  which  lie  between  them  and  the  warmtK  and  sun- 
shine which  are  as  their  very  life,  and  can  alone  put  some 
semblance  of  vigour  into  their  frames. 

There  is  yet  a  third  class,  and  observation  would  show  it  to  be 
a  rapidly  increasing  one,  whose  members  suddenly  break  down 
utterly  about  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
and,  amidst  the  gloom  and  cold  of  late  November,  unexpectedly 
find  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  how  to  get 
through  the  winter.  These  will  for  the  most  part  be  sufferers 
from  lung  disease  in  some  one  or  another  of  its  many  varied  forms, 
and,  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  would  seem  as  if,  in  very  many  cases, 
the  first  symptoms  come  on,  or,  when  the  disease  is  of  some  stand- 
ing, a  dangerous  crisis  takes  place.,  just  at  the  time  when  summer 
is  almost  at  an  end,  and  winter  approaches  with  rapid  strides. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  combat  the  advance  of  disease,  or  to  enable 
the  sufferer,  who  has  thrown  off  the  most  urgent  symptoms,  to 
gather  strength  which  may  serve  to  keep  him  from  the  clutches 
of  an  ever-threatening  and  probably  fatal  attack,  in  cases  when 
the  period  of  early  convalescence  coincides  with  the  onset  of 
November   fogs,  only    those   who   have   had   the  care    of   such 
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patients  can  even  partially  realise.  The  gloom  outside  is  but 
faintly  typical  of  the  depression  of  spirits  so  commonly  produced 
by  the  enforced  confinement  within  doors,  and  the  lack  of 
revivifying  air  and  sunshine — an  attitude  of  mental  hopeless- 
ness which,  however  unavoidable,  yet  grievously  minimises  the 
patient^s  chances  of  ultimate  recovery. 

To  go  abroad  for  a  time  is  usually  prescribed  as  a  possible 
way  out  of  the  difficulty ;  but  in  how  many  cases  does  this, 
instead  of  curing,  only  hasten  the  end.  There  is  probably,  first 
of  all,  a  more  or  less  fatiguing  railway  journey  to  the  port  of 
embarkation,  then  the  sea-voyage,  short  indeed,  but  often  very 
trying  to  an  invalid,  for  even  if  sea-sickness  do  not  aggravate 
it,  there  is  the  comfortless,  unrestful  feeling  of  being  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  journey,  which  in  times  of  weakness  is  sta-ong  enough 
to  make  all  real  repose  impossible,  so  that  the  invalid  lands  feel- 
ing perceptibly  more  worn  and  weary  than  when  he  left  home.  Now 
comes  the  land  journey — ^those  terribly  long  hours  passed  in  a  railway 
carriage,  which,  through  dread  of  fresh  air  on  the  part  of  fellow- 
passengers,  is  almost  certain  to  be  kept  so  shut  up  that  its  inmates 
are  drawing  in  poison  at  every  breath.  Such  an  ordeal  is  trying 
enough  to  those  in  robust  health,  but  to  a  consumptive  patient, 
whose  life  literally  depends  on  his  breathing  pure  air,  the  mis- 
chief done  is  incalculable,  and  in  many  cases  fans  the  disease  into 
such  proportions  that  it  spreads  like  wild-fire,  and  no  after  remedial 
efibrts  can  stay  its  progress.  Added  to  all  this,  there  is  the 
nervous  exhaustion  consequent  on  excitement,  and  the  strain  on 
the  digestive  organs  which,  while  sharing  in  the  general  weakness, 
are  suddenly  called  upon  to  assimilate  unusual  articles  of  diet, 
and  this  with  the  assistance  of  a  less  amount  of  oxygen  than  has 
been  supplied  to  them  when  in  their  normal,  healthy  condition. 

Well  is  it  if,  the  journey  once  accomplished,  the  rooms  at 
pension  or  .hotel  turn  out  to  be  even  moderately  airy  and  well 
drained,  and  the  water  supply  pure  and  wholesome.  In  too  many 
cases  it  has  happened  that  just  when  the  invalid  and  his  friends 
are  jubilant  at  having  accomplished  this  first  step  towards  what 
they  fondly  hope  may  be  complete  ^recovery,  defective  sanitary 
arrangements  bring  tlas  chateau  en  Espagne  about  their  ears,  and 
typhoid,  acting  on  a  constitution  already  enfeebled,  adds  one  more 
to  the  list  of  its  many  victims. 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  advisability  of  taking  a 
long  sea  voyage  in  cases  of  phthisis  (incipient  or  more  advanced) 
and  other  forms  of  lung  disease.  One  of  the  latest  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  this  subject — "  A  Voyage  to  Australia  in  Search 
of  Health  " — ^which  appeared  in  the  April  number  of  Macmillan^a 
Magazine^  so  decidedly  took  the  negative  side  of  the  question, 
and  from  the  writer's  personal  experience  showed  that  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  course  were  nil  as  compared  with  stopping  in  a 
happy  English  home,  that  it  may  be  of  interest,  and  not  without 
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value,  to  give  the  result  of  au  entirely  opposite  experience — the 
experiment,  too,  being  undertaken  amidst  vastly  more  hazardous 
bodily  conditions,  when  to  all  on-lookers  (and  also  to  the  sufferer) 
the  voyage  seemed  like  a  literal  going  forth  to  meet  death. 

Amongst  the  denizens  of  our  smoke-laden  manufacturing  towns 
there  are  numbers  who,  through  working  in  the  vitiated  de- 
oxygenised  atmosphere  which  is  but  too  characteristic  of  most 
warehouses  and  counting  houses,  have  manifested  symptoms  of 
lung  disease,  and  before  whom  there  looms  in  the  near  future  the 
consumptive's  short-lived  career,  or  the  more  protracted,  but 
equally  certain,  stages  of  a  slower  decline.  And  yet  they  feel  and 
know  that  for  them  the  hopeless  stage  has  not  yet  been  reached. 
Still,  the  complete  change  of  air  and  scene  which  their  medical 
attendant  insists  upon  as  the  foundation  of  all  remedial  measures 
seems  not  much  less  beyond  their  reach  than  is  the  nourishing 
diet  recommended  to  some  half-starved  recipient  of  parish  relief. 
Thus  matters  go  on ;  no  very  decisive  step  is  taken ;  and  this 
dalliance  with  half-measures  speedily  turns  what,  if  taken  in  time, 
might  have  been  only  a  temporary  phase  of  weakness  into  acute 
disease,  which  hurries  its  hapless  victim  into  an  untimely  grave. 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  suflFerers — ^youngish  men  who,  while 
making  an  income  which  is  fairly  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  their 
households,  can  yet  afford  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  for  a 
six  months'  visit  to  the  Riviera  or  a  voyage  to  Australia  and  back, 
and  so  struggle  on  as  best  they  may  under  increasing  ill-health, 
until  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  but  await  the  end.  These  might 
manage  to  secure,  say,  a  two  months'  holiday,  if  they  did  but  know 
how  to  set  about  it,  so  as  to  reap  real  and  permanent  benefit  firom 
the  effort.  It  is  to  such  that  the  writer's  own  experience  may  be 
of  use ;  an  absolutely  common-place  one,  but,  perhaps  for  that 
very  reason,  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  many. 

Amongst  medical  men  there  seems  to  be  a  general  concensus  of 
opinion  that  phthisis  is  only  curable  in  its  earliest  stages.  Though 
the  writer  would  not  venture  to  combat  this,  personal  experience 
precludes  all  belief  opposed  to  the  optimist  view  that  "  Where 
there  is  life  there  is  hope."  Still  less  possible  is  it  to  agree  that 
"  Prevention,  rather  than  cure,  is  in  most  instances  all  that  can 
be  claimed  for  the  influence  of  the  sea." 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  perhaps  no  further 
apology  may  be  necessary  for  the  following  notes  of  a  purely 
personal  experience. 

When  enfeebled  by  prolonged  anxiety  respecting  the  health  of 
a  very  near  relative — ^a  state  of  tension  to  which  death  put  the 
dreaded  termination — the  writer  was,  while  travelling,  put  into  a 
damp  bed,  and  this  brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy  and 
lung  congestion.  Though  knowing  only  too  well  the  possible 
consequences,  work  was,  after  recovery,  carried  on  with  even  more 
vigour  than  before ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  this  great  healer  was  more 
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than  ever  necessary  to  permit  of  the  mind  recovering'  its  usual 
healthy  and  buoyant  tone.  The  only  difference  made  was  that 
perhaps  fewer  pubUc  meetings  were  attended,  and  less  speaking 
attempted.  Unfortunately,  there  came  a  succession  of  severe 
wij[iters ;  cold  after  cold  was  taken;  and  when  the  chest  symptoms 
became  so  pronounced,  that  it  was  impossible  longer  to  doubt 
their  urgency,  thorough  examination  showed  that  phthisis  had  set 
in,  and  was  making  steady  progress,  so  that  only  by  the  strictest 
attention  to  hygienic  conditions  could  even  a  brief  tenure  of  life 
be  hoped  for. 

As  there  was  no  hereditary  or  constitutional  consumptive 
tendency,  a  winter  spent  at  one  of  the  English  sea-side  health 
resorts  stayed  the  advance  of  disease  for  a  time,  but  resulted  in 
no  real  improvement.  This  was  evidenced  at  the  close  of  the 
following  summer,  when,  with  the  first  days  of  September,  a 
violent  attack  of  pulmonary  hsemorrhage,  recurring  again  and 
again,  took  away  the  little  remaining  strength,  and  indicated  that 
the  end  could  not  be  far  off — in  fact,  time  after  time  it  seemed 
momentarily  imminent.  Witl^  the  greatest  care  and  most  skilled 
medical  attendance  and  nursing,  the  worst  symptoms,  to  some 
extent,  subsided,  and  removal  to  the  sea-side  was  possible. 
Almost  directly  after,  with  the  November  fogs,  another  attack 
of  haemorrhage  came  on,  followed  by  a  second  period  of  semi- 
convalescence. 

Then,  with  that  restlessness  which  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  disease — feeling  too  that  nothing  could  avert  a  certain  and 
speedy  termination  if  things  continued  as  they  were,  for  the 
paroxysms  of  coughing  were  so  frightful  as  to  threaten  instant 
suffocation — it  was  decided  that  the  only  grain  of  hope  lay  in 
visiting  the  Italian  iliviera.  How  to  get  there  was  the  problem. 
While  the  doctors  (three  of  them)  were  agreed  that  absence  from 
England  and  residence  in  a  genial  climate  constituted  the  last  and 
only  chance  (not  of  recovery — ^that  appeared  to  be  past  hoping  for — 
but  of  prolonging  life),  they  were  equally  decided  that  to  attempt 
the  journey  would  be  fatal.  As  there  seemed  only  a  choice  of  evils, 
and  it  was  after  all  merely  a  question  of  weeks,  the  patient's  own 
procUvities  were  allowed  to  settle  the  matter,  and  it  was  decided 
to  go  by  sea  to  Genoa,  then,  supposing  that  port  to  be  reached 
alive,  to  make  for  the  nearest  healthy  place. 

Here  again  doctors  had  differed.  One  thought  such  a  course 
simply  suicidal,  as  even  a  slight  attack  of  sea-sickness  would  be 
Ukely  to  bring  on  haemorrhage,  which  would,  almost  as  surely, 
prove  fatal.  Then,  too,  the  time  of  year,  an  unusually  cold  and 
stormy  January,  made  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Gulf  of  Lyons,  about  the  worst  of  all  passages  for  any  but  the 
strdngest.  The  only  even  negatively  encouraging  report  came 
from  a  doctor,  who,  having  known  his  patient  from  childhood,  and 
feeling  assured  there  was  no  constitutional   or  hereditary  com- 
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plication  to  be  guarded  against,  considered  that  if  the  voyage 
could  be  safely  accomplished  there  might  still  be  a  chance  of  life. 

So,  on  the  bitterest  day  of  an  unusually  cold  January,  a  start 
was  made,  and,  accompanied  by  a  skilled  attendant,  a  Gunard 
steamer  was  reached.  Kindly  friends  remained  to  the  latest 
moment,  and,  when  the  bell  rang  for  all  to  go  ashore,  looked  as  if 
the  last  farewells  were  being  said^  and,  indeed,  the  patient 
thought  so  too.  A  ten-days'  passage  in  that  bitter,  tempestuous 
weather,  with  no  medical  man  at  hand  (though,  of  course,  a  good 
stock  of  remedies  was  taken,  and  the  attendant  knew  how  to  act 
in  any  emergency  which  would  prevent  the  being  able  to  give 
directions) ;  in  a  state-room,  which  felt  icily  cold,  and  a  not  much 
warmer  saloon,  for  the  heat  from  the  solitary  stove  seemed  only 
to  radiate  for  a  very  little  distance ;  amidst  total  strangers ;  it 
seemed  the  rashest  of  rash  acts  to  exchange  for  this  the  warmth 
and  comfort  of  a  well-appainted  English  house,  with  fires  blazing 
in  every  room,  and  all  appliances  for  the  treatment  and  comfort 
of  an  invalid  close  at  hand. 

At  4  p.m.  the  ship  steamed  slowly  out  of  dock,  and  in  a  short 
space  of  time  was  tossing  in  the  troubled  waters  outside  the  bar 
at  Liverpool.  Notwithstanding  the  noise  and  din  incidental  to  a 
start,  the  bitter  cold,  the  rattling  of  the  chains,  and  whistling  of 
the  wind  in  the  rigging  (for  something  like  half  a  gale  was 
blowing),  the  sea  had  lost  none  of  its  old  magic  power,  and  such 
a  sense  of  repose  replaced  the  long  succession  of  disturbed, 
restless,  and  weary  nights,  as  can  only  be  felt  by  those  to  whom 
a  narrow  ship's  berth  seems  as  a  cradle  rocked  in  the  arms  of 
Infinity.  Strangely  enough,  not  a  single  paroxysm  of  coughing 
occurred,  and  these  had,  in  themselves,  up  to  then,  made  the 
night  season  a  time  of  unspeakable  dread — so  that  morning 
dawned  full  of  hope,  and,  the  first  time  for  many  months, 
breakfast  was  taken  after  dressing,  although  the  ship  was  plung- 
ing so  violently  that  none  of  the  passengers  had  their  sea-legs 
on !  A  couple  of  days'  slight  experience  of  the  dreaded  Trial  ae 
"mer,  though  certainly  weakening  in  its  effects,  had  no  other  ill 
result,  and  as,  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  attendant  and  two 
stewards,  it  was  possible  to  reach  the  deck-room,  the  fresh,  briny 
air,  with  now  and  then  a  douche  of  salt  spray — ^for  even  amidships 
the  sea  was  breaking  over — felt  as  a  messenger  of  returning  health, 
the  very  elixir  of  life  itself. 

What  need  to  tell  of  each  day's  experience?  A  somewhat 
rough  passage  across  the  Bay  brought  the  ship  into  smoother 
water,  and  by  the  time  that  wondrous  rock,  Gibraltar,  upon  which 
no  Englishman  worthy  of  the  name  can  gaze  without  a  thrill  of 
patriotic  pride,  however  often  he  may  have  visited  it,  was  passed, 
pure  enjoyment  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  the  first 
glow  of  returning  health  was  experienced,  with  an  appetite  for 
food  which  made  everything  seem  delicious.     On  Tuesday  England 
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had  been  left,  and  at  the  Sunday  morning  service,  on  a  glorious 
«ammer-like  day,  when  all  felt  reluctant  to  leave  the  deck,  even 
at  meal  times,  one  worshipper,  at  any  rate,  returned  heartfelt 
thanks  for  deliverance  from  what  was  even  then  felt  to  be  a  past 
danger.  By  the  time  Genoa  was  reached  no  one  could  have 
recognised  the  wretched,  feeble  invalid  who,  only  ten  days  before, 
had  set  sail  from  Liverpool  with  but  the  &intest  expectation  of 
ever  reaching  port.  Truly,  a  marvellous  transformation  to  have 
taken  place  in  so  short  a  time ! 

As  the  improvement,  though  so  rapid,  showed  symptoms  of  being 
steady  and  increasing,  and  not  a  mere  **  flash-in-the-pan,"  that 
brief-lived  spurt  which  often  precedes  and  betokens  the  end,  it 
seemed  evident  that  a  sea  voyage  was  the  one  remedy.  So,  putting 
aside  all  thought  of  the  Riviera,  it  was  decided  to  remain  on  board 
ship  and  go  the  round  with  her,  a  decision  the  wisdom  of  which 
after  experience  most  fully  confirmed. 

After  a  brief  stay  of  two  days  at  Genoa,  where,  with  much  bright 
sunshine,  there  still  was  ice  on  the  ground,  and  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  streets  it  felt  intensely  cold,  a  start  was  made  for  Leghorn, 
which  port  was  reached  after  a  short  but  most  uncomfortably 
stormy  passage.  Indeed,  so  rough  was  it  that  an  Italian  barque 
foundered  not  far  oflF,  and  it  was  impossible  to  render  any  assist- 
ance. Our  own  cargo,  being  partly  of  iron,  constituted  an  additional 
element  of  discomfort,  not  to  say  danger,  for  the  ship  heeled  over 
so  far,  and  recovered  herself  with  such  violent  plunges,  that  it 
seemed  sometimes  as  if  she  could  not  right  herself  again.  To 
leave  one's  berth  was  impossible— even  to  remain  in  it  was  a 
matter  of  no  slight  difficulty,  only  to  be  accomplished  by  clinging 
desperately  to  the  lee  board  whenjerked  completely  over  it,  certain 
that  the  next  roll  would  fling  you  back  again.  Even  this  was 
better  than  life  on  land,  in  the  dreary  monotony  of  invalidism  ; 
and  some  time  before  noon  we  were  safely  moored  within  the 
breakwater  at  Leghorn. 

Here,  too,  we  remained  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  left  for 
Naples,  entering  its  unrivalled  bay  in  the  soft  glow  of  a  winter 
afternoon.  Were  it  not  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  paper,  very 
much  might  be  said  as  to  the  different  places  visited,  and  some 
account  of  their  many  beauties  attempted.  Wherever  we  stopped, 
either  for  a  few  days  or  even  a  week,  passengers  had  the  option  of 
living  and  sleeping  on  board,  and  most  of  them  did  so.  This  con- 
stitutes one  great  advantage  of  such  a  cruise  over  land  travelling, 
as  insuring  freedom  from  the  ills  of  sewer  gas,  the  dangers  of 
damp  beds,  and  impure  water.  On  this,  as  on  all  the  Cunard 
steamers,  much  attention  is  paid  to  sanitary  matters,  especially  to 
the  water  supply.  That  taken  from  Liverpool,  which  is  of  known 
good  quality,  was  always  filtered  before  use,  and  fresh  supplies 
were  only  obtained  at  those  places  where  it  was  known  to  be 
equally  pure.    Fiume,  for  instance,  has  an  unrivalled  supply  of 
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wholesome,  pure  water,  and  the  aim  was  to  take  in  there  what 
would  last  for  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  The  food  was  also 
both  good  of  its  kind  and  well  cooked  ;  though,  of  course,  the 
flesh  meat  varied  greatly  in  quality ;  at  most  of  the  Italian  ports 
it  was  poor,  the  one  exception  being  Venice,  where  even  the  beef 
was  not  perceptibly  inferior  to  that  on  which  we  pride  ourselves 
in  England. 

The  time  spent  at  Naples  was  long  enough  to  enable  those  who 
were  so  inclined  to  visit  the  San  Carlo  Opera  House  that  same 
evening,  and  to  go  to  Pompeii  the  next  day,  leaving  the  ship  by 
6  a.m.,  and  returning  in  the  late  afternoon.  The  newly-recovered 
and  still  only  half-assured  health  and  strength  forbade  all  such 
fatiguing  expeditions,  as  no  risk  could  be  incurred.  It  was,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  delightful  to  be  on  deck,  basking  in  the  sunshine, 
and  gazing  on  the  glorious  panorama  formed  by  the  Bay  of  Naples 
with  Vesuvius  towering  high  in  the  distance.  A  state  of  lotos- 
eating  languor,  which  was  now  and  again  not  unpleasantly  broken 
in  upon  by  different  Neapolitan  vendors  of  coral,  cameos,  basket- 
work,  lava  ornaments,  and  so  forth,  who  insisted  on  displaying 
their  goods  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  purchaser — a  confidence  which 
was  not  misplaced.   . 

By  four  o'clock  we  were  again  in  motion,  and  steamed  slowly 
out  under  the  golden  hues  of  an  Italian  sunset.  Motives  of  pru- 
dence counselled  the  going  below  at  the  approach  of  this  most 
winsome,  but  equally  dangerous,  hour  of  the  whole  twenty-four ; 
for  the  damp  of  a  Mediterranean  sunset  only  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced it  can  realise,  and  it  is  mostly  through  reckless  exposure 
at  such  times  that  invalids  so  frequently  return  home  worse 
rather  than  better  for  a  cruise.  On  a  lovely,  balmy  afternoon,  it 
seems  impossible  to  imagine  that  any  harm  can  lurk  in  the  air; 
everything  wears  its  most  enchanting  aspect,  and  to  go  below 
looks  to  be  a  piece  of  very  unnecessary  prudence ;  and  yet,  it  is 
the  safest — indeed  the  only  safe — course.  In  five  minutes  we 
have  known  coats,  seats,  rugs,  everything  to  be  literally  soaked 
through,  and  this  something  like  an  hour  before  the  sun  had 
•actually  gone  down;  so,  knowing  from  former  experience  the 
danger  attendant  on  this  witching  hour,  we  resigned  ourselves  to 
go  below. 

Another  somewhat  boisterous  passage  took  us  to  Palermo,  arriv- 
ing there  sufficiently  early  to  drive  about  the  town  and  up  the 
steep  hill-path  to  Mon  Eeale,  feasting  our  eyes  during  the  return 
drive  on  the  lovely  view  of  the  Bay  of  Palermo  and  the  Conca 
d  Oro.  Messina  was  the  next  stopping  place,  and  here,  though  at 
the  very  beginning  of  February,  the  heat  was  for  the  first  time 
felt  to  be  unpleasantly  great.  The  town  itself  is  so  dirty  and  ill- 
drained  that  no  one  regretted  the  shortness  of  the  stay  there. 

Then  came  a  never-to-be-forgotten  sail  along  the  Sicilian  coast 
to  Catania,  where  we  anchored  in  full  view  of  Mount  -Stna;  though 
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our  time  was  too  short  for  even  the  most  adventurous  to  attempt 
its  ascent.  And  so,  fair  Sicily  was  left  behind,  and  with  it  much 
of  the  genial  weather  which  had  latterly  been  experienced,  for, 
reaching  Trieste  after  a  three  days'  sail,  we  came  into  miserably 
cold  and  wet  weather.  So  persistent  was  the  rain  that  we  might 
have  fancied  ourselves  in  our  own  Scotland  once  more.  For  a 
whole  week  there  was  not  a  fine  day,  and  only  occasional  brief  in- 
tervals of  fair  weather,  when  a  rush  would  be  made  from  the  ship, 
as  being  entirely  confined  to  it  for  so  long  a  time  when  in  dock 
was  an  experience  decidedly  irxBte^  very  different  from  sailing. 
Then,  even  in  wet  weather  there  is  always  some  element  of  change 
and  amusement,  though  it  be  nothing  more  cheerful  than  a  heavy 
sea  finding  its  way  into  the  saloon,  or  our  dinner  service  scorning 
the  restraint  of  "  fiddles,"  and  taking  unauthorized  leaps  from  the 
table. 

Leaving  Trieste  one  evening,  we  found  ourselves  the  next 
morning  in  that  realm  of  enchantment  over  which  the  Queen  of 
the  Adriatic  holds  her  ever-potent  gfway.  A  too-short  three  days 
was  all  we  had  for  Venice,  and  then  we  left  for  Fiume.  Here 
again  it  was  bitterly  cold,  with  frost  in  the  air,  and  ice  covering 
the  deck  and  rigging.  Still,  the  bright  sunshine  made  it  plea- 
sant to  roam  about  this  quaint,  well-appointed  little  town,  though 
the  cold  and  the  still  short  days  rendered  any  long  excursions  im- 
possible. 

Aft^r  another  three  days'  sail  Palermo  was  again  visited,  and  a 
very  pleasant  two  days  spent  there.  Then,  on  to  Valencia,  which 
was  reached  after  a  very  enjoyable  three  days'  sail.  Here  it  was  again 
bitterly  cold,  the  hills  being  covered  with  snow,  a  state  of  things 
which  is  very  unusual  in  this  southerly  part  of  Spain.  It  certainly 
seemed  against  the  fitness  of  things  to  feel  cold  as  in  an  English 
winter,  in  the  midst  of  fruit-laden  orange  trees,  and  other  indica- 
tions of  semi-tropical  vegetation.  The  inhabitants  looked  very 
wretched,  shivering  and  blue  with  cold. 

At  Gibraltar,  which,  after  a  few  days'  stay  at  Valencia,  was  again 
visited,  the  same  atmospheric  conditions  prevailed,  so  that  all 
dreaded  the  further  voyage  to  England;  for  if  the  winter  had  been 
so  unusually  severe  abroad,  what  must  an  English  March  be  like  ? 
For  ourselves,  we  intended  upon  reaching  England  to  go  by  one  of 
the  usual  routes  to  the  South  of  France,  as  being  preferable  to  a 
journey  through  Spain, 

After  an  unusually  slow  passage,  strong  head  winds  retarding 
our  progress  across  the  Bay,  and  meeting  us  all  the  way  up 
Channel,  we  reached  Liverpool,  having  been  absent  exactly  eight 
weeks.  It  might  have  been  eight  months,  or  even  years,  for  the 
difference  in  health.  Even  the  rigours  of  a  snowy  March  seemed 
to  have  ii=o  ill  effects,  and  the  bitter  east  winds  of  an  unusually 
cold  spring  were  borne  without  injury.  So  great  was  the  change 
that  even  intimate  friends  fidled  at  first  sight  to  recognize  one 
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who  had  thus  literally  been  brought  back  from  the  very  gates  of 
death. 

It  may  be  asked  if  the  improvement  was  anjrthing  more  than 
a  temporary  spurt?  The  best  answer  to  this  will  be  found 
in  the  fact  of  the  next  English  winter  having  been  borne  sO' 
well  that,  at  the  close  of  it,  even  more  than  the  .old  amount 
of  health  and -strength  had  returned,  a  state  of  things  which^ 
so  fer  as  the  lungs  are  concerned,  has  continued  ever  since. 
In  fact,  very  careful  examination  on  the  part  of  three  different 
physicians,  each  of  whom  was  a  specialist  in  chest  disease,  failed 
to  discern  anything  more  than  the  traces  of  past  mischief;  not 
the  smallest  indication  of  present  disease  or  even  delicacy  could 
be  discovered. 

If,  in  one  case,  this  eight  week's  cruise,  taken  for  thQ  most  part 
under  decidedly  adverse  conditions,  as  the  winter  was  an  unusuisdly 
inclement  one  abroad,  can  work  such  wonders,  there  must  surely 
be  others  by  whom  the  same  course  might  with  advantage  be 
adopted.  Mention  has  been  made  of  an  intention  to  go  overland 
to  the  South  of  France  for  a  lengthened  stay,  but  this  was  found 
to  be  for  many  personal  reasons  difficult  of  accomplishment,  so  that 
the  only  further  curative  measure  was  another  and  shorter  yacht- 
ing cruise  when  opportunity  permitted ;  and  this  served  still  further 
to  establish  the  newly-recovered  health.  Of  course,  the  strictest 
attention  to  matters  of  hygiene,  such  as  sitting  and  sleeping  with 
open  windows,  exercise  in  the  open  air  whenever  possible,  regular 
hours  as  far  as  practicable,  and  daily  baths,  have  been  the  rule 
since,  as  they  were  before  and  during  the  progi*ess  of  our  illness. 
It  may  interest  teetotallers  to  know  that  no  form  of  alcohol  was 
taken,  even  on  shipboard ;  for,  though  acknowledging  its  great 
value  in  many  acute  forms  of  disease,  the  writer  has  been  an 
abstainer  for  many  years,  and  to  this  attributes  in  great  measure 
the  success  of  the  course  adopted. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  some  if  the  cost  of  such  a  cruise  be  stated. 
For  one  person  the  whole  expense  need  not  exceed  £50.  The  fare 
for  the  "  round,"  as  it  is  called,  on  one  of  the  Cunard  Mediterranean 
steamers,  is  £40.  The  route  varies  slightly,  according  to  the  time 
of  the  year,  and  the  kind  of  cargo  taken  out  and  brought  back. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  Sicily,  the  "  Isles  of  Greece  "  are  visited ; 
and  at  others,  the  steamer  does  not  call  at  any  Spanish  port, 
though  Gibraltar  is,  of  course,  always  visited,  either  when  outward 
bound  or  during  the  return  voyage,  aud  sometimes  on  both.  To 
allow  £50  as  the  total  cost  would  leave  an  extra  £10  over  and 
above  the  fare  for  steward's  fees  (which  are  quite  optional),  boats 
to  and  from  shore,  in  those  places  where  the  vessel  is  moored  at 
some  distance  from  the  quay ;  some  drives  and  excursions  would 
also  be  covered  by  it,  especially  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  several 
passengers  agree  to  join.  Of  course,  another  £10,  or  very  much 
more,  could  easily  be  disposed  of;    there   is    no  limit   to   the 
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amount  which  might  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  ornaments, 
&c. ;  but  the  whole  cost  need  not  exceed  £50,  ^  and  for  £60  it 
could  be  done  most  comfortably. 

The  regularity,  punctuality,  and  attendance  are  all  that  can  be 
wished  for,  and  as  the  captains  are  usually  men  of  some  standing 
in  the  Gunard  service,  who,  after  years  spent  in  command  of  the 
Atlantic  boats,  settle  down  either  for  a  time,  or  permanently,  in 
the  no  less  responsible,  but  climatically  more  favourable,  Mediter- 
ranean route,  the  greatest  sense  of  trust  is  felt ;  and  one  can  easily 
see  how  it  comes  about  that  the  Canard  Company  are  able  to  boast 
that  they  have  never  lost  a  passenger;  there  is  absolutely  no 
opportunity  for  any  risk  to  be  run  into  which  the  wisdom  or  fore- 
sight of  man  can  avert ;  every  smallest  detail  receives  careful 
attention  and  provision  is  made  for  its  being  looked  after.  We 
all. remember  the  sad  story  of  the  Euryd/hce^  lost  close  to  land, 
on  a  bright,  clear,  Sunday  afternoon,  when  no  danger  appeared  to 
threaten  ;  and  this  grievous  disaster  occurred  simply  because  the 
ports  were  carelessly  left  open.  Such  an  "  accident "  would  be 
impossible  in  a  Cunard  steamer ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  one 
slightest  detail  being  "  Nobody's  business ; "  for  each  thing  that 
has  to  be  done  someone  is  responsible,  and  woe  be  to  the  one  who 
neglects  to  perform  his  share.  Doubtless  on  other  lines  the  same 
care  is  taken,  but  a  somewhat  extended  experience  of  this  particular 
one  has  given  rise  to  a  sense  of  absolute  trust  in  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  all  arrangements. 

Though  the  food  is  both  good  and  plentiful,  there  are  certain 
things  with  which  any  one  who  is  really  an  invalid  had  best 
provide  himself,  especially  if  at  all  likely  to  suffer  from  sea-sick- 
ness. Of  course,  he  will  not  neglect  to  take  a  stock  of  any  reme- 
dies which  he  may  have  been  using  on  shore  ;  the  very  sense  of 
security  they  give  really  helps  to  avert  an  access  of  illness  some- 
times. A  few  tins  of  Brand's  essence  of  beef  will  be  found  useful, 
as,  in  ita  jelly  form,  it  can  be  taken  when  soup  or  liquid  beef-tea 
would  be  rejected.  A  supply  of  koumiss  would  also  be  valuable  in 
cases  of  great  weakness,  when  even  slight  searsickness  might  cause 
dangerous  prostration — ^that  made  at  home  is  far  preferable  to  the 
bought,  an  almost  invariably  sweetened  preparation,  which  so 
frequently  produces  a  feeling  of  nausea.  A  tin  of  biscuits  should 
also  not  be  forgotten ;  also  a  couple  of  3s.  tins  of  Schweitzer's 
cocoatina,  by  those  who,  being  abstainers,  want  some  change  from 
the  ship's  tea,  which  is  never  very  good,  as  is  explained  by  the  fact 
of  its  being  bought  in  "  bond,"  when,  consequently,  only  one  sort 
is  obtained,  and  the  delicate  blending  of  different  kinds  to  which 
our  English  palates  are  accustomed  is  sadly  missed.  It  would  be 
easy  to  take  a  supply  of  tea,  but  this  is  not  recommended,  for  there 
is  no  surer  way  of  bringing  on  sea-sickness  than  to  be  continually 
drinking  tea  and  other  beverages  between  meals.  As  there  is  no 
meal  after  the  half-past  six  dinner,  a  cup  of  cocoatina  about  nine 
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o'clock,  with  some  biscuits,  will  serve  to  prevent  any  sense  of  ex- 
haustion in  the  night. 

Another  hint  which  may  be  of  service  is  to  take  all  the  old 
underclothing  you  can  get  hold  of.  It  can  then  be  thrown  over- 
board when  soiled,  and  you  avoid  the  equally  disagreeable  alterna- 
tives of  carrying  about  a  heap  of  soiled  linen,  or  of  having  good 
things,  especially  flannels,  utterly  ruined  in  the  washing,  and, 
what  is  even  worse,  sent  back  so  far  from  dry  that  to  put  them  on 
unaired  would  ensure  an  attack  of  illness.  The  cost  of  washing  is 
also  enormous,  threepence  for  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and  sjiirts, 
&c.,  in  proportion. 

The  state-rooms  are  arranged  with  two  berths  in  each.  So  very 
much  of  one's  comfort  is  dependent  upon  one's  room-mate  that,  if 
it  can  anyhow  be  afforded,  the  extra  half-fare,  which  insures  the 
sole  possession  of  a  state-room,  is  money  very  well  spent.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  there  are  but  few  passengers,  when  you 
may  get  a  room  to  yourself,  but  this  cannot  be  counted  upon. 

It  is  possible  that  those  who  are  bad  sailors,  or  who  find  a  sea- 
life  dull  and  monotonous,  might  not  experience  such  wondrously 
beneficial  effects  from  a  sea-voyage.  With  the  writer  love  for  the 
sea  has  always  been  a  perfect  passion,  and  it  is  only  when  on 
board  ship  that  the  mere  fact  of  existence  is  felt  to  be  delightful, 
for  then  alone  does  every  sense  seem  satisfied,  and  the  whole 
system  responds  to  the  stimulus  and  magic  charm  of  Ocean,  in  her 
always  varied,  and  often  wayward,  but  at  all  times  wondrously 
beautiful  and  fascinating  moods.  Still,  the  pure  air  must  have  its 
effects.  The  sense  of  absolute  repose  is  also,  without  doubt,  an 
important  fector  in  the  work  of  recuperation ;  no  letters,  no  news- 
papers, none  of  the  hurry,  scurry,  and  daily  wear  and  tear,  which 
mark  our  nineteenth-century  life.  Then,  too,  the  sense  of  irre- 
sponsibility is  to  some  natures  inexpressibly  soothing  for  a  time ; 
specially  so  to  those  who  have  had  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
this  kind  of  burthen.  You  know  that,  whatever  may  happen,  you 
are  perfectly  powerless  to  do  anything  ;  your  only  duty,  in  an 
emergency,  would  be  simple,  unquestioning  obedience  to  orders  ; 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  this  knowledge  acts  as  a  preventive  of 
worry ;  you  are,  for  the  time,  content  to  drift.  Aimless  though 
such  drifting  may  appear,  it  is  after  all  a  wondrous  resting  time, 
in  which  is  gathered  strength  for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict  with 
life's  duties  and  trials. 

ELIOT  HOLT. 


THE  FIRST  MAUSOLEUM. 


LUCIAN,  in  his  "Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  seems  to  have 
found  a  particular  enjoyment  in  bringing  the  crusty 
old  philosopher  Diogenes  face  to  face  in  the  Shades  with 
princes  and  others  who  had  been  famous  in  their  lifetime. 
It  is  in  one  of  these  instances  that  Diogenes  accosts  Mausolos 
and  wants  to  know  the  reason  of  his  pride  and  haughtiness. 
Mausolos  answers  that  in  his  life  he  had  ruled  the  whole  of 
Caria,  and  had  made  many  additions  to  his  kingdom ;  that  he  had 
been  handsome  in  appearance  and  formidable  in  war ;  but  that,  above 
all,  there  was  in  the  town  of  Halicamassus  a  great  monument  to 
his  memory,  such  as  no  other  among  the  dead  possessed;  so 
splendidly  was  it  adorned  with  sculptures  of  the  finest  marble 
that  hardly  could  a  temple  of  a  god  be  found  so  beautiful. 
To  Diogenes  this  was  only  so  much  vanity,  and  he  is  not  slow 
to  express  himself  to  that  effect.  For  his  part  he  did  not  know 
where  he  had  been  buried,  or  whether  he  had  a  tomb  at  all;: 
but  he  claimed  that,  to  the  wise,  his  humble  life  would  be  a 
monument  higher  than  the  Mausoleum,  and  built  on  a  surer 
foundation. 

Perhaps  so.  But  that  the  lapse  of  time  has  not  been  so  fatal 
as  might  have  been  expected  to  the  monument  of  Mausolos,  may 
be  seen  by  any  one  who  visits  the  recently-opened  gallery  of 
sculpture  at  the  British  Museum.  This  new  gallery  is  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  remains  of  the  Mausoleum.  We  can 
there  see  Mausolos  himself,  sculptured  in  marble,  and  can  judge 
whether  what  he  said  of  his  appearance  was  true.  Only  a  modem 
Diogenes  would  deny  its  truth — for  he  is  evidently  handsome,  and 
quite  one  of  those  who  would  be  formidable  in  war.  The  type 
of  face  is  of  course  not  pure  Greek ;  there  was  a  considerable 
mixture  of  the  barbarian  in  all  his  family.  His  dress  is  that  of 
a  simple  Greek  citizen  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C. ;  but  his  long  flowing 
hair  marks  him  at  once  as  not  a  Greek,  for  the  Greeks  of  that 
age  were  not  a  long-haired  race.  This  statue  had  originally  stood 
in  a  chariot  of  four  horses  on  the  summit  of  the  monument,  and 
was  therefore  sculptured  in  colossal  proportions,  so  that  from  the 
ground  it  might  be  seen  with  due  effect.  Yet  such  is  the  quality 
of  the  workmanship,  that  it  can  be  studied  now  close  at  hand  with 
the  greatest  advantage.  It  was  found  broken  and  scattered  in 
we   Imow   not  how  many   pieces.     In    putting  them  together 
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there  was  no  difficulty  except  on  one  point,  but  it  was  a  serious  one. 
The  head  had  been  sculptured  in  a  separate  piece,  and  made  to  fit 
into  the  body  with  a  socket.  But  the  sculptor,  when  all  was  ready, 
discovered  that  his  assistant  had  made  a  mistake  in  cutting  out 
the  socket,  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to  cause  the  head 
to  hang  over  on  one  side.  To  remedy  this  he  placed  the  head  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  then  ran  lead  into  the  vacant  part  at  the  bottom 
of  the  socket.  Fortunately  this  lead  also  was  found,  and  the  head 
may  be  said  to  be  in  its  right  place  again. 

Beside  Mausolos  stands  another  colossal  statue,  representing  a 
female  figure  which  had  stood  in  the  ^chariot  beside  him.  There  is 
a  strong  temptation  to  believe  that  she  can  be  no  other  than 
Artemisia,  the  devoted  wife  who  caused  the  monument  to  be 
erected  to  her  husband,  and  who  never  could  get  his  image  from 
her  mind,  for  all  the  distractions  of  war,  in  which,  as  his  successor, 
she  was  engaged.  like  her  husband,  and  like  an  ancestor  of  her 
own  name,  she  could  command  a  fleet  or  an  army  with  success. 
But  she  is  best  known  for  the  ambitious  conception  of  a  monu- 
ment which  should  glorify  her  husband  for  ever.  Here  we  should 
say  that  the  quarter  of  the  world  where  she  lived — the  south-west 
comer  of  Asia  Minor — had  long  before  her  time  developed  a 
singular  taste  for  sculptured  and  costly  tombs.  In  them  she  would 
iind  enticement  towards  her  design,  but  certainly  no  complete 
model  ready  to  hand.  Greek  architects  and  artists  there  were  in 
:abundance,  for  Greek  art  was  nearly  at  its  best;  and  if  till 
then  her  thoughts  had  nm  more  on  fortifications  and  ships  than 
on  art  and  artists,  we  must  suppose  her  to  have  been  well  coun- 
selled in  the  choice  of  artists  which  she  had  now  to  make,  since 
better  names  were  not  to  be  found  than  those  of  the  architects 
and  sculptors  whom  she  employed.  The  architects  were  Satyros 
and  Pythios,  the  latter  being  at  the  same  time  a  sculptor.  It  was 
ie  who  made  the  statue  of  Mausolos  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  the  chariot  in  which  he  stood,  on  the  summit  of  the  building. 
The  principal  sculptors  were  Scopas,  Leochares,Bryaxis  andTimo- 
theos.  Of  the  general  architectural  effect  it  is  of  course  impossible 
now  to  form  a  reasonable  notion.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to  observe, 
in  such  of  the  details  as  have  been  rescued,  the  extreme  refinement 
and  beauty  with  which  they  are  executed.  The  piece  of  cornice 
attached  to  one  of  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  carved  with  lions' 
heads,  and  tendrils,  will  serve  for  this  purpose.  As  regards  the 
sculpture,  we  are  in  a  much  better  position  to  judge  of  its  original 
merits.  But  first  let  us  say  a  word  in  honour  of  the  sculptors 
apart  firom  their  skill.  Artemisia,  apparently  broken  down  in  grief 
at  the  death  of  her  husband  and  with  the  cares  of  her  kingdom, 
had  died  before  the  monument  was  completed.  She  was  succeeded 
on  the  throne  by  her  husband's  brother,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  her  own  brother,  it  having  been  allowed  in  that  royal  house 
'or  a  brother  to   marry  his  sister.     The  new  king  may  have 
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tLought  that  too  much  of  the  revenue  had  ahready  been  squandered 
on  art  and  architecture.  At  any  rate  the  sculptors  now  became 
aware  of  the  £act  that  there  were  no  more  funds  for  them.  There- 
upon they  agreed  to  finish  their  work  without  further  remuneration 
and  solely  for  art's  sake.  Thus  was  completed  the  first  Mausoleum, 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  When  nothing 
else  of  it  was  known,  tradition  still  preserved  its  name  and  &me, 
80  that  in  our  day  ^^ mausoleum"  has  become  a  word  so 
&miliar  that  its  origin  is  seldom  thought  of. 

As  regards  the  sculptures,  we  need  not  here  speak  of  those 
intricate  questions  which  liave  engaged  and  still  engage  the 
learned — ^such,  for  eiample,  as  whether  this  piece  can  rightly  be 
assigned  to  Scopas,  or  that  to  Bryaxis.  We  may  be  content  with  the 
long  stretch  of  frieze  which  occupies  one  side  of  the  room,  and  judge 
from  it  alone  whether  the  Mausoleum  was  worthy  of  its  fame,  if 
this  was  but  a  small  part  of  its  artistic  beauty.  The  subject  is  a 
battle  of  Greeks  and  Amazons.  To  us  the  word  "  battle  "  conjures 
up  a  spectacle  of  confusion  and  horror,  and  no  doubt  the  Greeks 
had  much  the  same  feelings  about  it.  But  their  artists,  at  least 
in  the  good  times,  did  not  indulge  them  with  realistic  represen- 
tations of  war,  as  we  may  see  very  well  from  this  sculptured  frieze. 
With  them,  love  of  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  transcended 
all  notions  of  realism.  Hence  in  the  Mausoleum  frieze  we  see 
not  the  general  aspect  of  a  battle,  but  a  series  of  incidents  which 
lell  of  war,  so  fEir  as  it  is  worth  telling  by  a  sculptor.  The  Ama- 
zons are  allowed  one  artistic  advantage  over  their  Greek  enemies, 
they  have  horses  to  ride.  And  many  are  the  attitudes  and  move- 
ments which  the  sculptor  has  seized  on  to  show  how  well  he  could 
bring  out  the  beauty  of  human  and  equine  form.  Take  one  scene  as 
an  example.  The  horse  rushes  senselessly  forward,  as  he  always  does 
in  such  cases.  The  Amazon,  unable  to  check  him,  has  thrown  her- 
self entirely  round  on  his  back  to  face  the  danger  behind  her. 
The  artist  has  found  poetry  in  the  thought,  and  has  given  us 
commensurate  beauty  in  the  forms.  The  Greeks  are  represented 
as  men  carefully  trained  for  defence  and  attack;  they  have  weapons 
suited  to  both  purposes,  helmets,  shields,  swords  and  spears.  The 
Amazons  seem  to  rely  on  the  force  of  their  attack;  their  only 
weapon  is  the  battle-axe,  which  they  swing  over  their  heads  with 
a  movement  which  brings  out  their  natural  strength  of  body  and 
limb. 

The  beauty  of  the  sculpture,  and  the  genius  which  is  displayed 
in  the  invention  of  attractive  and  yet  pathetic  attitudes  and 
motives,  are  seen  best  in  the  slabs  of  frieze  numbered  8 — 1 1.  These 
slabs  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Newton,  in  1867,  in  the  course  of  the 
excavations  which  he  made  on  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum,  and  to 
which  we  owe  most  of  the  sculptures  in  this  new  room.  The  rest 
of  the  frieze  had  been  long  above  ground,  and  had  suffered  greatly 
thereby.    It  was  found  built  into  the  castle  of  Budrum,  as  Halicar- 
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nassus  is  now  called,  where  travellers  had  seen  and  sketched  it  in 
the  last  centxiry.     In  1846  it  was  removed  to  the  British  Museum, 

How  these  slabs  of  the  frieze  came  to  be  built  into  that  castle,  is 
an  old  story*  In  1402  the  ICnights  of  St.  John,  seeing  what  ad* 
vantage  they  would  have  from  a  strong  fortress  at  Budrum,  set 
about  constructing  what  is  now  the  castle.  They  found  the 
necessary  material  ready  to  hand  in  the  ruins  of  the  Mausoleum, 
Later  on,  in  1522,  when  the  Knights  were  occupied  in  repairing 
and  strengthening  the  castle  against  Sultan  Solyman,  a  French 
writer  who  was  present  (M.  Guichard)  relates  how,  in  turning 
over  the  stones  of  the  ruins,  they  came  upon  a  cave  which  they 
entered  with  a  candle,  and  found  to  be  a  great  hall  full  of  marbles 
of  various  colours.  Connected  with  this  hall  was  another  com- 
partment, which  seems  to  have  been  the  actual  tomb  of  the  Prince. 
When  they  returned  next  day,  they  found  the  ground  strewn  with 
cloth  of  gold  and  spangles  of  gold.  It  seems  that  the  discovery 
had  been  heard  of  by  the  pirates  of  the  coast,  who  had  paid  the 
tomb  a  visit  during  the  night.  From  that  time  to  the  middle  of 
last  century,  nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  ruins  of  the  Mausoleum, 
nor,  in  fact,  were  any  active  steps  taken  in  the  matter  till  1846, 
when  Lord  Stratford  de  Kedcliffe,  then  British  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, persuaded  the  Sultan  to  have  the  bas-reliefs  removed 
from  the  castle  of  Budrum,  and  presented  them  to  the  British 
Museum.  It  will  easily  be  seen  how  much  they  had  suffered  from 
their  position  in  the  castle. 

It  was  the  arrival  of  these  slabs  in  England  that  induced  Mr. 
Newton  to  set  himself  to  the  task  of  finding  the  remains  of  the 
Mausoleum,  should  any  more  still  exist.  Opinions  were  divided  as 
to  the  most  likely  spot  in  which  to  look  for  them.  A  visit  ta 
Budrum,  however,  confirmed  him  in  the  view  he  had  formed  from 
a  consideration  of  all  the  facts  at  his  disposal  at  home.  Actual 
excavation  showed  that  he  was  right,  and  the  result  is  that  we 
have  now  the  collection  of  sculptures  which  constitutes  the  new 
Mausoleum  fioom  at  the  British  Museum. 

A.  8.  M. 
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MELODRAMA  was  not  a  creation  of  the  minor  theatre,  it  was 
upon  the  classic  boards  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Grarden 
that  this  species  of  dramatic  entertainment,  borrowed  from  the 
French,  iSrst  took  root.  When  wearied  audiences  would  no  longer 
patronise  jSve  acts  of  doleful  bombast,  which,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  passed  for  tragedy,  something  more  lively,  more  highly 
spiced,  had  to  be  found  to  stimulate  their  palates ;  upon  which  the 
dramatic  cooks  prepared  a  hash  compounded  of  German  romance 
and  diablerie  pantomime,  and  scenic  effects,  the  whole  well 
flavoured  with  music,  and  the  dish  proved  so  acceptable  that  their 
patrons  soon  began  to  care  for  no  other.  The  licensing  Act  of 
1737  had  strictly  limited  the  metropolitan  theatres  to  two;  this 
limitation  was  afterwards  relaxed  in  fevour  of  the  Haymarket,  and 
for  many  years  the  three  houses  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  theatrical 
amusements  in  western  and  central  London.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  however,  two  or  three  more  theatres  had 
sprung  up  to  supply  the  increased  demand  for  amusements,  and 
for  another  variety  of  entertainment  to  that  supplied  by  the 
patent  theatres.  In  the  old  days  the  word  drama  included 
only  tragedy,  comedy,  opera  and  farce ;  these  were  the  monopoly 
of  the  great  theatres,  and  no  one  could  infringe  upon  their  rights, 
so  a  new  kind  of  drama  had  to  be  invented,  or  rather  a  new  name, 
and  that  was  burletta.  It  was  a  wonderfully  elastic  term,  that 
would  cover  anything,  except  a  legitimate  tragedy  or  comedy, 
that  contained  a  certain  number  of  songs  and  duets — that  was 
an  imperative  condition.  But  being  complied  with,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  was  ready  to  grant  his  authority  to  the  new  ventures. 
Melodrama,  musical  farce,  and  pantomime  were  the  lawful  bill  of 
fare  of  the  minor  theatres,  but  melodrama  became  their  sheet 
anchor.  It  was  of  a  very  horrific  description ;  the  villain  was  usually 
in  league  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  a  glimpse  of  the  fiery 
regions,  his  future  home,  was  frequently  vouchsafed  to  the 
spectator,  while  blood-stained  and  vengeful  ghosts  tracked  his 
steps,  and  frequently  defeated  his  nefarious  purposes.  Yet  after 
all  it  was  better  than  eighteenth-century  tragedies.  There  were 
no  long  scenes,  no  dreary  duologues ;  the  villain  expressed  his  feel- 
ings by  pantomime  and  appropriate  music,  the  hero  and  heroine 
occasionally  uttered  a  few  moral  platitudes,  but,  as  a  rule,  their 
ideas  were  conveyed  to  the  audience  through  the  medium  of 
expressive  gesture,  assisted  by  the  soft  strains  of  the  violins ;  they 
were  people  of  action,  not  given  to  palaver;  if  they  were  angry  it 
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was  a  word  and  a  blow,  swords  were  out  and  a  terrific  combat  was 
fought  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  literary  work,  although 
such  men  as  Douglas  Jerrold  employed  their  pens  upon  it,  was 
not  much  regarded — the  situations  were  everjrthing. 

In  1802,  a  tradesman  named  John  Scott,  a  colour  maker  in 
the  Strand,  the  inventor  of  a  new  dye,  called  "  True  Blue,"  by 
which  he  had  made  a  large  fortune,  bought  up  the  lease  of  some 
ruinous  dwellings,  which  he  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  :610,000.  The 
principal  of  these  was  a  small  theatre,  which  he  called  The  Sans 
Pareil.  It  was  opened  on  November  27th,  1806,  with  a  variety 
entertainment,  consisting  of  optical  and  mechanical  illusions^ 
songs,  recitations,  and  imitations. 

But  these  were  very  soon  developed  into  regular  dramatio 
performances.  The  prices  were — Boxes,  4«. ;  Pit,  2«. ;  Gallery^ 
Ifi. ;  the  doors  were  opened  at  5.30,  and  the  play  began  at  6.30, 
with  half-price  to  boxes  at  8.30.  The  bright  particular  star  of 
the  place  was  Miss  Scott,  the  daughter  of  the  lessee.  Occasionally 
in  the  castes  of  the  pieces  we  come  across  a  few  names  that  were 
afterwards  well  known,  but  as  a  rule  the  company  was  made  up 
of  nobodies.  Miss  Scott  excepted.  To  say  the  least,  that  lady, 
whatever  her  histrionic  abilities  might  have  been,  was  a  tre-r 
mendously  energetic  and  industrious  person,  for  she  not  only 
performed  in  all  the  pieces  except  the  pantomimes,  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  playbills,  wrote  them  nearly  all ;  at  the  bottom  of 
three-fourths  of  the  programmes  there  is  a  line  in  italics, 
which  informs  the  reader,  that  ^  the  whole  of  this  evening's 
entertainment  is  written  by  Miss  Scott."  Sometimes  this  state- 
ment is  modified — Miss  Scott  has  only  rearranged  the  scenes 
and  situations,  but  she  has  always  had  a  finger  in  the  pie; 
her  name  has  always  a  line  to  itself,  is  preceded  by  an  "  And,'^ 
and  is  printed  in  very  large  caps,  which  strongly  contrast  with 
the  very  small  type  that  is  deemed  sufficient  for  everybody  else ; 
unless  it  be  some  stray  star  from  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden 
— a  star  at  the  Sans  Pareil,  though  a  very  small  satellite  in 
its  own  dramatic  horizon.  Upon  one  occasion,  Miss  Scott  in-r 
dignantly  disclaims  any  connection  with  any  other  Scott  who 
may  be  playing  elsewhere,  and  emphatically  declares  that  she 
has  *  never  yet  appeared  in  any  other  theatre.  Melodramas^ 
in  the  bills  styled  burlettas,  bearing  such  titles  as  the  "Red 
Robber,"  the  "Old  Oak  Chest,"  "The  Amazon  Queen,"  were 
the  piSces  de  reststance^  to  which  were  added,  musical  fSarces — r 
also  called  burlettas ;  these  again,  were  frequently  supplemented 
by  monkeys  from  Paris,  slack  rope  dancers  from  Vienna,  wonderful 
dwarfs,  and,  at  holiday  seasons,  by  pantomimes. 

In  the  year  1819,  the  Sans  Pareil  passed  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Scotts,  whether  through  death  or  deficient  patronage  or 
any  other  cause  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover,  but  Miss 
Scott's  name  disappears  out  of  the  bills,  and  is  seen  no  more. 
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The  playbill  for  October  18th  in  the  same  year,  is  headed, "  Adelphi 
Theatre,  late  Sans  Pareil,"  and  informs  the  public  that  the  house, 
having  undergone  considerable  improvementsi  will  re-open  on  that 
evening  with  a  highly  talented  company,  etc.  The  newly-named 
theatre  was  one  of  the  first  lit  with  gas,  as  in  the  programme 
for  a  few  night*  later  we  are  informed,  that  'Hhe  brilliant 
effect  of  the  Q-AS  Ghandeuer  suspended  from  the  dome,  is 
the  subject  of  universal  admiration."  The  managers  were 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Bodwell.  Among  the  names  of  the  new 
company,  we  find  that  of  Wilkinson,  afterwards  a  well-known 
actor,  and  John  Reeve,  '^  his  first  appearance  upon  the  London 
stage."  In  a  very  short  time,  Reeve  came  to  be  regarded  as 
quite  a  rival  to  Listen,  so  inimitably  droll  were  his  imper- 
sonations. A  decided  advance  was  made  by  the  new  manage- 
ment in  the  character  of  the  entertainments ;  melodramas  with 
bogey  names  were  still  performed,  but  they  were  varied  with  better 
things ;  dramatic  versions  of  the  novels  of  the  "  Great  Unknown," 
—of  « Ivanhoe,"  «  Kenilworth,"  ''  The  Heart  of  Midlothian,"  ''  St. 
Ronan's  Well,"  and  **  Waverley," — being  given.  The  bill  which 
announced  the  opening  of  the  winter  season  of  1821,  tells  of 
passages  enlarged,  splendid  decorations,  and  such  extensive  alter- 
ations, that  the  house  "will  appear  entirely  new."  In  this 
season,  that  charming  singer  and  actress,  Mrs.  Waylett,  made  her 
first  appearance  in  London  upon  these  boards,  also  "  Little  Keeley." 
Up  to  this  period,  the  little  theatre  in  the  Strand  had  excited 
scant  attention,  even  the  periodicals  that  made  a  special  feature 
of  theatrical  intelligence  seldom  deigned  to  notice  its  doings,  but 
during  this  season  it  became  the  focus  of  attention  of  every  play- 
goer. It  is  no  more  possible  to  account  for  the  peculiar  manias 
that  at  times  seize  upon  the  fancy  of  the  public,  than  it  is  to 
explain  the  periodical  return  of  certain  plagues  :  a  book,  or  a  play, 
or  an  actor,  usually  no  better,  perhaps  not  so  good,  as  a  dozen 
others  of  the  time,  and  in  which,  or  in  whom,  the  next  generation 
can  perceive  little  or  no  merit,  appears  and  suddenly  becomes  the 
rage;  how,  why,  wherefore  nobody  can  tell,  yet  everybody  is  mad  to 
read  it  or  to  see  it ;  library  doors  and  theatre  doors  are  besieged ; 
somebody,  not  always  the  author  or  the  actor,  makes  a  fortune, 
and  probably  nobody  is  so  much  mystified  as  to  the  cause  as  the 
man  himself  who  has  created  all  this  pother.  This  must  certainly 
have  been  the  case  with  Pierce  Egan,  when,  after  the  publication 
of  the  first  number  of  "  Tom  and  Jerry,"  with  coloured  plates  by 
Greorge  Cruikshank,  he  awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself 
&mous ;  found  that  his  bookseller  was  overwhelmed  with  orderp, 
and  the  shop  besieged  by  eager  purchasers,  that  the  press  could  not 
turn  out  copies  fast  enough,  and  that  a  little  army  of  women  and 
children  had  to  be  employed  day  and  night  in  colouring  the 
engravings.  With  each  new  number  the  furore  increased ;  in  every 
print  shop  were  pictures  of  Bob  Logic,  of  Corinthian  Tom,  of 
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Jerry  Hawthorn ;  everybody  became  Corinthian ;  tailors  advertised 
the  Corinthian  coat,  the  Corinthian  pantaloons ;  shoemakers  made 
only  the  Corinthian  shoe,  and  hatters  filled  their  windows  with  the 
Corinthian  hat.  Of  course  the  theatres  were  not  behind  the  rest 
of  the  town  in  seizing  upon  the  fashion  of  the  hour.  Three 
dramatic  versions  of  the  famous  book  were  at  once  produced,  but 
that  of  the  Adelphi,  owing  most  probably  to  the  excellence  of  its 
caste,  was  the  one*  That  excellent  comedian.  Wrench,  was  the 
Tom ;  Reeves,  was  Jerry ;  Wilkinson,  Bob  Logic.  Referring  to 
this  piece  in  his  "  Experiences,"  Serjeant  Ballantine  says :  "  A 
little,  unknown  man  who  had  been  given  some  three  lines  to  say, 
contrived  in  doing  so  to  create  roars  of  laughter*  His  part  was 
written  up,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  he  was  recognised  as 
one  of  the  most  comic  actors  that  ever  delighted  an  audience. 
This  was  Robert  Keeley."  He  played  the  small  part  of  Jeirvmy  Green 
Even  Walboum,  who  went  on  tor  Dusty  Bob  and  who  had  scarcely  a 
line  to  speak,  became  a  celebrity;  he  took  a  tavern  at  Battle 
Bridge,  and  Greorge  Cruikshank  painted  the  sign,  representing 
him  in  his  famous  character.  The  author  recorded  his  opinion 
that  it  was  "  one  of,  if  not  the  greatest  triumph  of  histrionic  act 
ever  exhibited  upon  the  stage !  "  Kean  declared  that  during  the 
whole  course  of  his  theatrical  career,  he  had  never  seen  any 
performance  equal  to  it.  These  of  course  were  exaggerations. 
Far  more  significant  was  the  unconscious  testimony  of  an  actor  of 
the  day,  who,  while  witnessing  the  performance  from  the  front, 
exclaimed :  *•  Good  heavens !  is  it  possible  ?  It  certainly  ia  a  real 
dustman  they've  got  upon  the  stage.  I  am  very  sorry  that  our 
profession  has  sunk  so  low  as  to  be  compelled  to  go  into  the  streets 
to  get  a  person  of  that  description  to  support  the  character  !** 
And  he  left  the  house  in  disgust.  Nor  was  the  actor  the  only  one 
so  deceived;  so  life-like  were  the  presentments  of  Tattersall, 
Tom  Cribb,  Billy  Waters,  that  bets  were  made  that  it  was  these 
notabilities  themselves  who  nightly  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
The  piece  ran  through  the  remainder  of  the  season,  which  was 
considerably  more  than  a  hundred  nights,  opened  the  next,  and 
was  revived  again  and  again  with  unabated  success;  nothing  like 
it  had  ever  been  known  in  theatrical  annals,  seats  were  taken 
weeks  in  advance,  people  made  journeys  from  the  remotest  ends 
of  the  country  to  witness  it — ^and  in  the  old  stage  coach  days  that 
meant  more  than  it  does  now,  and  five  guineas  were  at  times  paid 
for  one  seat.  The  Methodists  were  up  in  arms,  they  stood  at  the 
theatre  doors  laden  with  tracts,  which  they  tried  to  thrust  into  the 
hands  of  every  one  who  entered ;  the  serious  press  inveighed 
against  it,  ministers  denounced  it  from  the  pulpits,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  was  petitioned  to  suppress  it;  he  went  to  sit  in 
judgment,  saw,  and  enjoyed  it  so  hugely,  that  he  went  again  and 
took  my  lady  with  him.  All  opposition  only  swelled  success  and 
made  every  one  more  eager  to  see  it.  In  1 822  there  were  ten  theatres 
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in  and  about  London,  to  say  nothing  of  the  provinces,  playing 
*'Tom  and  Jerry,"  and  everywhere  with  the  same  success.  Referring 
to  the  book  in  one  of  his  charming  "Roundabout  Papers, 
Thackeray  says :  "  I  went  to  the  British  Museum  the  other  day  to 
get  it ;  but  somehow,  if  you  will  press  the  question  so  closely,  on 
perusal,  ^Tom  and  Jerry'  is  not  so  brilliant  as  I  had  supposed  it  to 
be.  The  pictures  are  just  as  fine  as  ever ;  and  I  shook  hands  with 
broad-backed  Hawthorn  and  Corinthian  Tom  *  with  delight,  after 
many  years  absence.  But  the  style  of  writing,  I  own,  was  not 
pleasing  to  me ;  I  even  thought  it  a  little  vulgar — well,  well ! 
other  writers  have  been  considered  vulgar — and  as  a  description  of 
the  sports  and  amusements  ot  London  in  the  ancient  times,  more 
curious  than  amusing.  But  the  pictures ! — oh !  the  pictures  are 
noble  still !  First  there  is  Jerry  arriving  from  the  country,  in  a 
green  coat  and  leather  gaiters,  and  being  measured  for  a  fashion- 
able suit  at  Corinthian  House  by  Corinthian  Tom's  tailor.  Then 
away  for  the  career  of  pleasure  and  fashion.  The  park !  delicious 
excitement  —  the  theatre!  the  saloon!!  the  green-room !  1 1 
rapturous  bliss,  the  opera  itself !  and  then  perhaps  to  Temple  Bar 
to  knotk  down  a  Charley  there !  There  are  Jerry  and  Tom  with 
their  tights  and  little  cocked  hats,  coming  from  the  opera — ^very 
much  as  gentlemen  in  waiting  on  royalty  are  habited  now.  Then 
they  are  at  Almack's  itself,  amidst  a  crowd  of  high-bred  personages, 
with  the  Duke  of  Clarence  himself  looking  at  them  dancing* 
Now,  strange  chance,  they  are  in  Tom  Cribb's  parlour,  where  they 
don't  seem  to  be  a  whit  less  at  home  than  in  &shion's  gilded  halls, 
and  now  they  are  at  Newgate,  seeing  the  irons  knocked  off  the 
malefactors'  legs,  previous  to  execution.  Now  we  haste  away  to 
merrier  scenes ;  to  Tattersall's  f  Ah !  gracious  powers !  what  a  funny 
fellow  that  actor  was,  who  perlbrmed  Dicky  Greenf  in  the  play !), 
and  now  we  are  at  a  private  party,  at  which  Corinthian  Tom  is 
waltzing  with  Corinthian  Kate,  while  Bob  Logic,  the  Oxonian,  is 
playing  on  the  piano." 

"  Tom  and  Jerry  "  was  the  first  of  what  we  now  call  the  realistic 
drama.  It  was  a  new  departure  in  theatrical  entertainments.  For 
a  time  the  high-falutin  of  tragedy,  the  artificial  humours  of  comedy, 
the  night-mares  of.  melodrama  were  set  aside,  and  '^Life  in 
London"  was  presented  as  it  was,  from  Almack's  in  the  West 
to  All  Max — the  beggars'  home — ^in  the  East ;  from  the  ball  of 
the  opera  to  the  dancing  crib  in  Ratcliff  Highway.  No  wonder 
it  was  successful.  The  man  about  town  was  curious  to  see 
how  nearly  the  presentment  of  such  scenes  approached  to  the 
reality,  while  respectability — always  eager  to  get  a  peep  behind 
the   curtain   that   conceals   the    forbidden — flocked    to   catch  a 

*  The  brothers  Graikshank,  George  and  Robert,  sat  to  them^lves  for  these  two 
heroes,  while  Pierce  Ef^an  was  the  prototype  of  Bob  Logic,     The  plaj  is  said  to 
hare  embodied  some  of  the  persons!  adyentnres  of  the  trio, 
t  It  should  be  Jemmj  Green. 
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Jerry  Hawthorn ;  everybody  became  Corinthian  ;  tailors  *^^^^^j^e 
the  Corinthian  coat,  the  Corinthian  pantaloons  ;  shoemakers     ^^^ 
only  the  Corinthian  shoe,  and  hatters  filled  their  windows  wit  ^^^^ 
Corinthian  hat.     Of  course  the  theatres  were  not  behind  ^^^^^^^ 
of  the  town  in  seizing  upon  the  fashion  of  the  hour.         ^^^ 
dramatic  versions  of  the  famous  book  were  at  once  produceo, 
that  of  the  Adelphi,  owing  most  probably  to  the  excellence  oi  ^^^ 
caste,  was  the  one.    That  excellent  comedian,  Wrench,  wa^    ^ 
Tom ;  Reeves,  was  Jerry ;  Wilkinson,  Boh  Logic.    Befemng^^  ^ 
this  piece  in  his  "Experiences,"  Serjeant  Ballantine  says: 
little,  unknown  man  who  had  been  given  some  ^^^®^^?^^^  was 
contrived  in  doing  so  to  create  roars  of  laughter.     His  P^^^  ^^ 
written  up,  and  from  that  time  to  his  death,  he  was  ^^^^^^.^^ce. 
one  of  the  most  comic  actors  that  ever  delighted  an  a     ^^^^ 
This  was  Robert  Keeley ."  He  played  the  small  part  of  {^^^^^ely  a 
Even  Walboum,  who  went  on  iovDuety  Bob  and  whohaxl  ^^^^J^\e 
line  to  speak,  became  a  celebrity ;  he  took  a  .**^^"i^-eBenting 
Bridge,  and  George  Cruikshank  painted  the  siffi*  ^^V    opinion 
him  in  his  famous  character.    The  author  recorded  'ii^^^  ^^t 
that  it  was  "one  of,  if  not  the  greatest  triumph  ot  ^^^^^g  the 
ever  exhibited  upon  the  stage ! "    Kean  declared  that  a  ^^^^  ^^y 
whole   course  of  his  theatrical  career,  he  had  ^^^^^y^eratiotis- 
performance  equal  to  it.    These  of   coTirse  were  exags  ^^^^^  e>f 
if^i^^^®  significant  was  the  unconscious  testiuvony  o^  **'.^^^  front, 
;^e  day,  wrho,  while  witnessing  the  performance  *?^^w  is  a  ren^ 
j^clajxned  :  ^-  Good  heavens!  is  it  possible?    It  ^^'^^^  tbat  ^^^ 
lustman  they've  got  upon  the  stage.       j  ^ety  f^^\^e  str^'  ' 

^rofessxon  has  smik  so  W  as  to  becox^J^S  to  g<>f  ^""cbatact- 
nit  i%f!r^  ^^  ^t^at  descriptioxx    ^^^^^port  ^^^t e  o^V 


«  Pi^oe  ran  7h^^!^^,«   ^^°  t>ig\Uy  eared  - 
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Cojffinj  a  performance 
pon  other  boards  by  his 
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!  pieces  that  for  so  many 
1  theatres,  had  h  run  oi 
"ar,  however,  that  Cooke 
Hecame  a  caricature.  Most 
lero  of  the  old  Surrey  and 
ozen  stalwart  ruffians  with 
'^  it,  and  check  their  advance 
'•pened  his    mouth  without 
*j  were  all  swabs,  whose  sweet- 
hose   entire    phraseology  was 
year  the  weird  drama  of  "  The 
'^  played  Vanderdeckeriy  proved  a 
'^-lantern  efiect  for  the  produc- 
iiat  time  considered  a  marvel  of 
ni  •'  The  Pilot,"  Cooke  betook  him- 
i  t^niime  jiart  c>f  the   mon>ter  in 
t^i.  Martin  for  eighty  niglit^.     The 
repeated  in  T^ndoiij  and  from  that 
I  delineator  of  demon  as  well  as  of 
15  theatre  was    again    enlarged     both 
iii<     The  8ncoe^s  of  tlds  i^eason  was  a. 
I  the  French,  and  revived,  if  1  mistake 
esseeshiiiof  the  LyceunijCalletl  '*  Ttiirty 
-.;"  the  version   was  by   Uuckstoiiej  who 
year,  and  made  his  tirst  ap]jea ranee  as 
of  his  own    popular    drama:^,    '*  Lake    the 
ready  played  at  the  Surrey  and  the  Cobonigj 
i  time  he  came  prominently  before  the  London 


^September  182i}j  Terry  having  retired  ^vitIl  a 

;nd  pouDds  which  had  been  lent  luui  by  his  great 

^ott,  Matbews  entered  into  partnership  with  Yate?, 

■^stated  in  his  biograpliy,  tlTjXKJ  for  his  share.  The 

a  very  appropriate  one;    several  sea:sons  before, 

..red  here  in  an  entertainment  entitled  *' i^ketches 


'uated  in  Wellelose  Sqoare,  near  the  Minories  ;  it  w^s  opfcned  in 
made  bis  fir»t  appe^i^ince  upon  tbc  sta^i^c  early  in  tlje  first  sen  sou* 
;i-  I  he  scene  of  »  terrible  accidtfiit,  the  j too  roof  fell,  dunng  rehear  saL 
»u  death  thirteen  persons  and  injuriDg  twenty  ether?. 
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glimpse  of  that  naughty  world  they  dared  not  visit  in  any 
other  way.  I  must  not  omit  one  paragraph,  which  was  made  a 
very  great  feature  in  the  bill,  and  that  was  "  A  fac-simile  of  the 
treadmill,  by  a  French  artist  in  ivory  work,  drawn  from  his 
actual  experience  on  the  spot  for  the  last  three  months!*' 

"  Life  in  London  "  was  followed  by  "  Green  in  France,  or  Tom 
and  Jerry's  Tour,"  in  which  the  two  heroes  were  transported  to 
Paris,  and  made  to  pass  through  a  series  of  adventures  illus* 
trative  of  fast  life  in  the  French  capital. 

The  get-up  of  this  piece  was  even  more  elaborate  and  costly 
than  that  of  its  predecessor.  But,  like  all  sequels,  "  Green  in 
France  "  proved  a  failure,  and  after  being  forced  for  thirty-five 
nights,  was  shelved,  and  **  Life  in  London "  revived.  Another 
piece  by  Pierce  Egan,  "The  Life  of  an  Actor,"'  produced, 
September  4th,  1824,  was  more  successful.  It  should  not  be  ^ 
matter  of  surprise  that  people  who  knew  the  actor  only  before  the 
footlights,  should  once  upon  a  time  have  regarded  him  as  a 
poverty-stricken  wretch,  a  hungry,  ragged  vagabond,  who  never 
paid  anybody,  and  whom  everybody  despised,  since  that  was  the 
portrait  he  best  loved  to  draw  of  himself.  Too  frequently  it  was 
a  correct  one  of  the  strolling  player,  but  bearing  no  more  re- 
semblance to  the  legitimate  members  of  the  profession  than  the 
rascally  attorney  of  a  Surrey  melodrama  does  to  the  ordinary 
solicitor.  "  The  Life  of  an  Actor  "  was  a  coarse  burlesque,  which 
chiefly  owed  its  success  to  the  admirable  fooling  of  John  Eeeve,  in 
the  part  of  Abraham  Delawhang,in  which  he  gave  his  imitations  of 
contemporary  actors. 

By  and  by  the  realistic  had  once  more  to  give  way  to  the 
romantic  drama,  and  a  tremendous  melodramatic  spectacle  en- 
titled "Valmondi,  or  the  Unhallowed  Sepulchre,"  with  a  hero 
who  had  drunk  of  the  Elixir  of  Life,  an  attendant  demon,  an 
Avio-dorF^  and  a  catastrophe  in  the  infernal  regions,  usurped  the 
boards  upon  which  Black  Sal  and  Dusty  Bob  had  recently  per- 
formed their  immortal  dance.  Very  tragic  were  the  consequences 
of  this  production,  for  a  theatrical  magazine,  which  some  time 
after — March,  1825 — announced  the  decease  of  Mr.  Rodwell,  one  of 
the  proprietors,  informs  us  that  "  the  anxiety  and  fatigue  he  en- 
dured in  arranging  for  representation  the  melodrama  of  *Val- 
mondi '  brought  on  the  complaint  which  ended  in  his  death." 

On  March  26th  in  the  same  year  the  theatre  closed  for  the 
season.  It  did  not  re-open  until  October  10th,  when  Terry  and 
Yates,  both  actors  of  position  at  the  patent  theatres,  became  the 
proprietors.  Wrench,  John  Eeeve,  T.  P.  Cooke,  Tyrone  Power,  who 
had  joined  in  the  previous  year,  the  two  managers,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
william  and  Miss  Brunton,  afterwards  Mrs.  Yates,  were  among  the 
compaoy  engaged.  Under  the  new  management  the  Adelphi 
advanced  yet  further  in  public  favour  and  reputation.  Its  first 
great  hit  was  the  dramatic  version*  of  Fenimbre  Cooper's  famous 
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novel  "  The  Pilot."  T.  P.  Cooke  had  quitted  the  natvy — where 
he  had  reaped  honour  and  glory  in  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent — for 
the  stage  as  early  as  1804,  in  which  year  he  made  his  appearance 
at  the  old  Boyalty.*  As  a  member  of  the  Drury  Lane,  Covent 
Garden,  and  English  Opera  House  companies  he  had  already  at« 
tained  a  high  position  in  his  profession  when  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance upon  the  Adelphi  stage  as  Long  Tom  Coffin^  a  performance 
which  was  only  to  be  exceeded  thereafter  upon  other  boards  by  his 
William  in  "Black  Eyed  Susan."  This  drama,  one  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  first,  of  the  long  series  of  nautical  pieces  that  for  so  many 
years  delighted  the  audiences  of  the  minor  theatres,  had  &.  run  ot 
over  two  hundred  nights.  The  genuine  tar,  however,  that  Cooke 
delineated  from  the  life,  in  other  hands  became  a  caricature.  Most 
of  us  remember  the  tremendous  sailor  hero  of  the  old  Surrey  and 
Cobourg,  who  could  knock  down  half-a-dozen  stalwart  ruffians  with 
one  blow  of  his  fist  or  even  the  wind  of  it,  and  check  their  advance 
with  a  well-directed  quid,  who  never  opened  his  mouth  without 
shivering  his  timbers,  whose  enemies  were  all  swabs,  whose  sweet- 
heart was  a  frigate,  in  short,  whose  entire  phraseology  was 
borrowed  firom  his  ship.  The  next  year  the  weird  drama  of  "  The 
Flying  Dutchman,"  in  which  Cooke  played  VanderdedceUy  proved  a 
great  success.  It  had  a  magic-lantern  eSect  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  phantom  ship,  at  that  time  considered  a  marvel  of 
stage  illusion.  After  the  run  of  "  The  Pilot,"  Cooke  betook  him- 
self to  Paris,  and  played  the  pantomime  part  of  the  monster  in 
**  Frankenstein  "  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  for  eighty  nights.  The 
performance  was  afterwards  repeated  in  London,  and  from  that 
time  he  became  the  recognised  delineator  of  demon  as  well  as  of 
nautical  life.  In  1827  the  theatre  was  again  enlarged  both 
before  and  behind  the  curtain.  The  success  of  this  season  was  a 
powerful  drama  taken  firom  the  French,  and  revived,  if  I  mistake 
not,  by  Fechter  during  his  lesseeship  of  the  Lyceum,  called  "  Thirty 
Years  of  a  Gambler's  Life ;"  the  version  was  by  JBuckstone,  who 
joined  the  company  this  year,  and  made  his  first  appearance  as 
Bobby  Trot  in  one  of  his  own  popular  dramas,  **  Luke  the 
Labourer."  He  had  already  played  at  the  Surrey  and  the  Cobourg, 
but  this  was  the  first  time  he  came  prominently  before  the  London 
public. 

On  the  29th  of  September  1829,  Terry  having  retired  with  a 
loss  of  ten  thousand  pounds  which  had  been  lent  him  by  his  great 
firiend  Walter  Scott,  Mathews  entered  into  partnership  with  Yates, 
paying,  so  it  is  stated  in  his  biography,  £17,000  for  his  share.  The 
partnership  was  a  very  appropriate  one ;  several  seasons  before, 
Yates  had  appeared  here  in  an  entertainment  entitled  **  Sketches 

*  This  was  situated  in  Wellclose  Square,  near  the  MiDories  ;  it  was  opened  in 
1787,  Benfaam  made  his  first  appearaooe  upon  the  stage  early  in- the  first  season. 
In  1828,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  accident,  the  iron  roof  fell,  daring  rehearsaf^ 
cmshiog  to  death  thirteen  persons  and  injuring  twentj  others. 
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of  Life  and  Character,"  ijehich  he  supported  entirely  himself;  the 
two  now  united  in  a  dualogue  entertainment  of  a  similar  kind. 
Yates  possessed  great  powers  of  mimicry  as  well  as  histrionic  talent 
of  a  Very  high  order ;  he  was  equally  at  home  as  Alexander j  the  roud 
in  "  Victorine,"  as  MantaXiniy  in  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  as  the  bold 
Miles  Bertram^  in  "  The  Wreck  Ashore,"  and  as  Quilp  in  the  "  Old 
Curiosity  Shop."  During  the  next  few  years  this  house  could 
boast  of  companies  which  made  the  name  of  the  little  minor 
theatre  famous  throughout  the  dramatic  world:  T.  P.  Cooke, 
John  Eeeve,  0.  Smith,  most  wonderful  of  all  stage  villains, 
Tyrone  Power,  greatest  of  Irish  comedians,  "Wrench,  Wilkinson, 
Buckstone ;  later  on,  Wright  and  Paul  Bedford,  Mrs.  Yates,  Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam,  Mrs.  Keeley,  Mrs.  Honey,  Miss  Keeley ;  then  Madame 
Celeste,  Miss  Woolgar,  and  Mrs.  Stirling,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  charming  heroines  of  domestic  drama  as  she  is  now  the  incom- 
parable representative  of  the  "old  women"  of  legitimate  drama. 
But  not  even  this  array  of  talent,  with  plays  by  such  hands  as 
Jerrold,  Poole,  Buckstone,  could  in  those  evil  days  of  theatrical 
speculation  make  the  house  pay.  Yates  had  a  great  friend  in 
the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans,  who  frequently  came  to  his  assist- 
ance, but  all  in  vain.  Mathews  dying  in  1835,  his  son,  Charles 
the  younger,  took  his  place,  but  retired  at  the  end  of  the  first 
season.  Then  Yates  took  another  partner,  a  man  named  Gladstone, 
who  ultimately  became  sole  lessee,  and  succeeded  in  effecting  what 
his  far  cleverer  predecessors  had  failed  in,  making  the  house  pay. 
Poor  Yates  died  broken-hearted  in  1842,  in  the  very  zenith  of 
his  powers,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven.  Edward  Stirling 
tells  a  laughable  story  of  him  in  "  Old  Drury  Lane,"  which  is 
worth  repeating.  During  one  of  the  Westminster  elections  he 
was  seen  by  the  mob  entering  the  Tory  polling  booth.  A  cry 
was  raised  of  "  Yates  voting  against  us,  oh,  oh ! "  The  actor 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  bosom,  and  vowed  his  heart  was  with  them : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  he  could  make 
himself  heard,  "  On  this  joyous  occasion  pray  be  merciful — on 
this  my  first  appearance  on  a  political  stage,  and  I  promise  you  the 
last.  You  may  return  old  Nick  if  you  like ;  my  wish  is  ever  to 
please  my  best  supporters,  the  people." 

"Hurrah,  bravo!  give  us  Jim  Crow!"  shouted  the  mob.  In 
an  instant  Yates,  with  the  utmost  sang  froid,  whistled  the  tune, 
danced  a  break-down  roupd  the   hustings,  and  wound  up  with 

singing : 

••Wheel-about, 
Jamp  abont, 
Vote  just  80  ; 
Let  jour  bobs 
Be  spent 
On  my  Jim  Crow.*' 

His  wife,  the  once  charming  Miss  Brunton,  the  sister  of  the 
Countess  of  Craven,  was  an  incomparable  heroine  of  melodrama, 
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as  well  as  an  admirable  actress  of  legitimate  comedy  parts ;  old 
playgoers  speak  rapturously  of  her  victorme^  in  the  play  of  that 
name,  and  of  her  impersonation  of  characters  of  that  kind*  She 
survived  her  husband  nearly  twenty  years. 

Bucks  tone's  **  Wreck  Ashore,**  1830,  was  '  the  first  of  those 
dramas  to  which  the  peculiarly  distinctive  title  of  "  Adelphi "  has 
been  affixed.  John  fieeve's  Marmad/uke  Magog  and  the  author's 
JeTMny  Starling  are  still  memories  of  delight  to  those  who  wit- 
nessed them.  Poor  John  fieeve,  a  few  years  afterwards,  broken 
in  constitution  and  talent  by  a  too  free  indulgence  in  convivi- 
ality, became  such  a  wreck,  and  so  pitiably  incompetent,  that 
even  his  most  enthusiastic  admirers  would  no  more  of  him,  and 
another  took  his  place;  he  did  not  long  survive  the  blow;  he 
died  in  1838,  being  only  thirty-nine  years  of  age.  He  was  the 
last  of  an  iUustrious  race — Shuter,  Weston,  Edwin  and  many 
others — who  had  gone  the  same  way. 

Of  Wright,  Reeve's  successor,  the  writer  of  this  article  has  a 
vivid  recollection.  Those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  comparison  pronounce  Wright  to  have  been  the  only 
successor  to  Listen  and  fieeve.  I  have  never  seen  any  one  since 
so  irresistibly  and  naturally  funny.  He  seldom  resorted  to  an 
exaggerated  make-up ;  in  ordinary  parts  he  wore  alight,  curly  wig, 
such  as  was  then  affected  by  light  comedians,  an  eccentric  but 
not  extravagant  suit,  while  his  broad,  beaming  face  was  disguised 
only  by  a  touch  of  vermilUon.  He  did  not  grimace,  yet  the 
moment  he  entered,  and  began  to  twist  his  eye-glass  round  his 
thumb  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  you  roared,  and  it  was  not 
only  you  who  roared,  but  the  actors  as  well  sometimes.  I  have 
seen  the  action  of  the  play  stopped  for  seconds,  and  the  performers 
so  convulsed  with  laugnter  that  they  could  not  speak ;  and  yet 
when  it  was  over  you  asked  yourself  what  had  excited  aU  this 
risibility,  which  had  left  you  with  stitches  and  aching  sides ;  he 
had  done  nothing  so  very  absurd.  But  humour  seemed  to  ooze 
out  of  his  fingers'  ends  and  surround  him  as  with  an  atmosphere. 
He  was  coarse ;  he  was  such  a  ^  gagger  "  that  sometimes  his  parts 
were  written  in  skeleton,  as  wheUier  or  not  he  would  make  his 
own  version.    But  oh,  ye  gods  I  how  comical  he  was ! 

Madame  Celeste  appeared  at  the  Adelphi  in  1838  in  Bayle 
Bernard's  drama  of  "  St.  Mary's  Eve."  She  had  then  been  some 
years  upon  the  stage.  When  she  first  came  over  to  England  she 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  the  language,  and  appeared  in 
pantomime  parts.  In  1844  she  became,  in  partnership  with 
Benjamin  Webster,  lessee  of  the  Adelphi,  and,  in  the  *'  Green 
Bushes,"  1845,  and  the  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  1847,  rose  to  the 
zenith  of  her  fame.  When  the  writer  first  saw  her,  in  1855,  she 
was  in  the  full  maturity  of  her  incomparable  powers.  In  her  own 
peculiar  line  of  characters,  of  which  Miarm  and  Cynthia  were 
typical,  she  was  unapproachable.    Without  being  beautiful,  she 
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had  a  marvellous  fascinatioiiy  and  a  figure  that  lent  the  most 
exquisite  grace  to  her  every  movement.  Who  that  saw  her  in  the 
old  days — alas  !  there  was  a  terrible  falling  oflF  in  her  more  recent 
attempts — can  ever  forget  her  second  act  of  Miami  ?  She  waBi\i% 
Indian  girl ;  lithe  and  graceful  as  a  feiwn,  her  whole  soul  given 
up  to  a  wild,  savage  love,  she  was  equally  ready  to  slay  herself  or 
her  lover  upon  <the  altar  of  passion.  Then  the  transition,  as 
she  stood  upon  the  bridge  at  the  back  and  saw  him  embracing 
another.  I  have  seen  few  stage  pictures  more  terrible  than  that 
statuesque  despair,  that  rigid  face  with  the  gleaming  eyes.  Other 
actresses  I  have  seen  pant  and  make  &ces,  but  Celeste  was 
marble.  Once  or  twice  she  gripped  her  carbine  and  half  raised  it, 
with  a  flash  of  fierceness  that  thrilled  the  spectators  to  the  fingers' 
tips,  then  again  she  was  motionless.  But  when  she  was  alone, 
the  findine;  of  the  picture,  the  break-down  upon  the  words — 
**  Poor  mother,  poor  child,  poor,  poor  Miami  1 "  and  so  on  to  the  end, 
when,  with  that  vengeful  shriek,  she  fiired  upon  the  faithless  one, 
and  lost,  dazed,  turned'  to  stone  again,  was  dragged  off  by  the 
despairing  wife.  All  was  conceived  and  executed  in  a  spirit  of  the 
finest  art,  raising  commonplace  melodrama  to  the  regions  of  the 
legitimate.  In  the  same  play  as  originally  cast  was  Mrs.  Yates 
as  Geraldine  and  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam  as  Nelly  O'Neill,  performances, 
in  their  way,  worthy  to  stand  beside  her  own.  In  Cynthia  she 
was  equally  if  not  more  beautiful.  What  pathos  there  was  in  her 
last  scene — ^with  what  breathless  silence  the  audience  watched  her 
every  movement,  her  exquisite  pantomime,  and  broke  almost  into 
a  8ymp?.thetic  sob  as  she  buried  the  dagger  in  her  heart.  In  this 
piece  another  famous  name  was  added  to  the  Adelphi  roll.  Miss 
Woolgar,  who  shared  the  honours  with  Celeste  and  Fitzwilliam  as 
Lemuel,  She  was  destined  to  be  the  last  of  the  fine  old  company. 
It  is  the  fashion  now  to  sneer  at  Adelphi  dramas;  the  world 
they  pictured  was  not  the  real  world ;  they  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  criticism ;  yet  they  were  pretty,  harmless,  romantic  stories,  and 
Vrould  it  be  impertinent  to  suggest  that  they  might  have  been  a 
pleasanter  entertainment  than  the  gospel  of  rags  and  realism — 
equally  far  from  true  pictures  of  life — ^that  now  usurp  the  stage  of 
our  melodramatic  theatres.  To  stalls  and  boxes  these  may  be  curious 
as  contrasts,  but  surely  it  is  a  strange  taste  for  pit  and  gallery  to 
desire  to  carry  the  sordid  experiences  of  their  evexy-day  Hfe  with 
them  to  their  amusements.  Something  drawn  from  the  world  of 
fancy  might  be  more  healthful  recreation. 

Another  notable  Adelphi  success  must  not  be  forgotten — the 
dramatic  version  of  Harrison  Ainsworth's  "Jack  Sheppard" — 
which  created  a  furore  almost  equal  to  "  Tom  and  Jerry."  Mrs. 
Keeley's  Jc^k  must  have  been  a  delightfully  piquant  performance ; 
then  there  was  Paul  Bedford,  with  his  famous  song  of  "  Jolly 
Nose."  I  WAS  taken  to  see  him  when  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  and 
Lave  a  dim  remembrance  of  those  tremendous  depths  to  which  his 
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fine  bass  descended  upon  the  reiteration  of  "  Jolly  Nose.**  Charm- 
ing Mrs.  Keeley  made  many  another  hit  on  those  boards,  more 
than  one  in  Dickens's  characters — Smike^  Dot,  Little  Nell — all  of 
which  brought  plenty  of  grist  to  the  Adelphi  mill. 

In  1863  Webster  gave  up  the  Haymarket,  and  went  over  to  the 
Adelphi  for  good  and  all.  And  now  began  another  series  of 
Adelphi  dramas,  with  which  the  names  of  Charles  Eeade,  Tom 
Taylor,  Watts  Philips,  and  Dion  Boucicault  are  chiefly  asso- 
ciated. "  Masks  and  Faces,"  **  Two  Loves  and  a  Life,"  "  The 
Poor  Strollers,"  ''  The  Dead  Heart,"  and  "  Janet  Pride."  Like 
his  predecessor  Yates,  Webster  was  what  is  called  an  all-round 
actor.  Richard  Pride,  that  in  every  other  actor's  hands  became  a 
commonplace  melodramatic  part,  was  in  his  a  psychological  study 
of  drunkenness  in  its  every  mood,  shaded  oflF  with  rare  artistic 
skill ;  a  repulsive  presentation,  but  immensely  clever  ;  what  a 
transition  to  TrvpUt,  half  grotesque,  wholly  pathetic,  the  humour 
ous  side  touched  with  such  delicate  art,  that  smiles  were  drowned 
in  tears ;  it  was  a  piece  of  acting  never  to  be  forgotten.  Tartuffe 
again,  in  the  translation  of  MoliSre's  masterpiece,  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  boards  of  the  Franpais ;  to  see  him  in  Qiles,  the 
Somersetshire  lout  in  the  "  Queensbury  Fete,"  and  you  would 
imagine  he  could  play  no  other  style  of  part.  One  of  his  master- 
pieces was  Robert  Land/ry ;  the  scene  where  he  was  brought  out 
of  the  Bastille,  the  gradual  awakening  of  consciousness  and 
memory,  which  occupied  many  moments  of  dead  silence,  acted 
only  by  facial  expression,  was  a  most  impressive  performance. 

One  by  one  "  the  fell  Sergeant  I^eath"  called  off  the  famous 
company  without  others  springing  up  to  supply  their  places, 
0.  Smith,  Power,  Wright,  Mrs.  Yates  ;  others  seceded ;  the  old 
house  was  demolished  in  1858,  and  a  new  and  more  spacious 
theatre  rose  upon  its  ruins.  It  began  well  with  the  "  Colleen 
Bawn,"  the  first  of  the  sensational  dramas,  with  its  wonderful 
water-cave  scene ;  wonderful  then,  but  what  should  we  think  of  it 
now  ?  But  it  was  the  secret  of  the  success,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  it  was  rather  the  invention  of  an  old  American  stage  carpenter 
than  of  the  author.  **  Rip  Van  Winkle "  was  another  notable 
production,  and  Jefferson's  performance  was  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  anything  that  had  gone  before.  Since  then  the  Adelphi  has 
scarcely  held  its  own;  to  a  somewhat  barren  record  there  is  but 
one  exception,  Charles  Reade's  **  Drink,"  in  which  Mr.  Charles 
Warner  gave  his  very  remarkable  performance,  another  study  of 
the  drink  fiend,  but  on  broader  and  more  powerful  lines  than 
Boucicault  had  taken.  After  so  long  a  period  of  depression, 
that  people  began  to  think  that  good  fortune  had  for  ever  forsaken 
the  old  house,  it  has  again  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
theatres  in  London ;  but  as  this  article  has  to  do  only  with  the 
past,  no  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  these  recent  successes 
oomes  within  its  scope.  H.  babton  baker. 
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AS  a  corollary  to  the  exhibition  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  works, 
which  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  had  on  view  last  year,  there 
has  been  opened  this  year  an  exhibition  of  the  pictures  of  Thomaa 
Gainsborough,  the  contemporary  and  in  some  respects  rival  genius 
to  Sir  Joshua.  Like  the  Sir  Joshua  collection,  the  exhibition  got 
together  by  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  is  one  of  the  most  complete  ever 
made  of  the  painter's  works,  not  excluding  that  gathered  by  hi& 
widow  after  his  death.  Out  of  the  three  hundred  paintings  left 
by  the  artist,  216  are  here  on  view,  and  the  world  can  once  more 
measure  Gainsborough  against  the  first  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  What  battles  of  word  measurement  there  have  been 
waged  in  their  day  as  well  as  in  ours  over  these  two  men  as  to 
which  was  the  greater:  battles  such  as  are  still  waged  about 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Idle  battles, 
which  alone  deserve  the  answer  given  by  Goethe  when  appealed 
to  in  a  similar  case,  *'  The  world  should  be  very  glad  that  it  has 
two  such  men."  Indeed,  it  was  really  by  accident  that  the  two 
men  became  the  rival  portrait-painters  of  their  day.  Portrait- 
painting  was,  in  their  time,  the  only  form  of  art  encouraged  and 
patronised,  and  Gainsborough  had  to  paint  portraits  in  order  to 
live.  Gould  he  have  followed  his  bent,  he  would  have  been  a 
landscape-painter,  and  it  is  as  a  landscape-painter  quite  as  much 
as  a  portrait-painter  that  we,  posterity,  value  him.  As  one  of 
our  contemporary  critics  has  well  said :  "  Gainsborough  painted 
portraits  for  his  own  generation,  but  landscapes  £[)r  himself  and  us." 

It  is  strange  that  of  the  life  of  so  great  a  painter  as  Thomas 
Gainsborough  we  should  know  on  the  whole  so  little,  especially  as 
we  are  so  intimately  acquainted  with  so  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
Probably,  apart  from  his  professional  labours,  his  life  was  some- 
what uneventful  and  might  be  summed  up  in  the  familiar  phrase, 
he  married  and  lived  happily  ever  afterwards.  And  yet  of  thi» 
man  when  he  died  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said  to  the  students  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  "  If  ever  our  nation  should  produce  a  genius, 
sufficient  to  acquire  to  us  the  honourable  distinction  of  an  English 
school,  the  name  of  Gainsborough  will  be  transmitted  to  posterity 
in  the  history  of  art  among^  the  very  first  of  that  rising  name." 

Thomas,  third  son  of  John  Gainsborough,  a  respectable  trader, 
was  bom  some  time  in  1727,  in  the  town  of  Sudbury,  in  SuflFolk, 
amidst  some  of  the  sweetest  rural  scenery  of  England.  The 
exact  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  he  was  baptized  in  the 
Independent  Meeting  House  on  the  4th  May.     The  father,  a 
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shroud-maker,  seems  to  have  been  feirly  prosperous,  for  though  he 
bad  a  large  &mily,  nine  in  all,  he  was  able  to  give  them  a  good 
education.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  fine,  generous-hearted, 
clear-headed  man.  To  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  he  resolutely 
refused  to  take,  like  his  brother  employers,  the  iniquitous  '^  toll  " 
from  spinners,  a  ^HoU"  that  reduced  their  hard-earned  and 
already  insufficient  wages  by  one  third.  Bespected  by  his  fellow 
townsmen,  his  good  repute  does  not  seem  to  Imve  suffered  in  those 
days  by  the  fact  that  he  was  wont  to  carry  on  a  contraband  trade 
with  Holland,  and  the  circumstance  would  be  scarcely  worth 
naming,  but  for  the  conjecture  that  through  the  &ther's  visits  to 
the  Netherlands,the  son  may  have  learnt  something  of  the  principles 
of  Dutch  art.  Certainly,  his  earlier  work  betrays  evidences  of  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Dutch  masters. 

The  sons  would  all  seem  to  have  been  clever.  Of  the  eldest, 
known  in  his  native  town  as  ^^  Scheming  Jack,"  many  absurd 
stories  are  told.  One  of  his  &vourite  plans  was  to  make  a  pair  of 
wings  and  fly  away.  He  went  so  far  as  to  try  and  use  his  wings, 
with  the  result  of  falling  from  the  top  of  a  summer-house  into  a 
ditch.  But  despite  the  failure  of  his  wings  he  was  a  man  of  great 
mechanical  skill.  Unfortunately,  however,  like  a  good  many  other 
inventors,  "  some  little  thing  was  wrong  "  in  all  he  did,  though 
to  be  sure  John  firmly  believed  that  if  he  had  gone  on  with  it  he 
should  have  succeeded,  but  a  new  scheme  always  came  in  the  way. 
It  is  characteristic  that  at  his  death  his  house  at  Sudbury  was 
found  to  be  full  of  models  of  every  form  and  shape,  but  one  and 
all  unfinished.  He  also  had  some  talent  for  painting,  in  connection 
with  which  a  moA  story  is  preserved.  Upon  one  occasion  he  was 
waited  on  by  the  landlord  of  a  village  inn,  known  as  *^  The  Bull,** 
who  was  ambitious  of  having  a  new  sign  '^  by  Ghdnsborough,"  but 
restricted  the  price  to  twenty  shillings.  John  demanded  thirty ; 
Boni&ce,  however,  was  inexorable,  he  would  not  advance  a  single 
sixpence.  The  artist  described  in  glowing  colours  the  prospective 
merits  of  the  picture,  and,  in  addition  to  other  recommendations, 
mentioned  that  the  Bull  should  be  drawn  &stened  down  with  a 
gold  chain,  in  itself  worth  ten  shillings.  Still,  the  landlord  would 
not  raise  his  terms.  The  bargain  was  struck,  the  sign  painted 
and  hung  up  before  the  alehouse,  where  it  swung  to  and  fro,  the 
admiration  of  the  villagers  and  the  envy  of  all  the  other  publicans, 
till  a  heavy  shower  &lUng  one  ni^t  washed  out  every  vestige  of 
the  animal.  In  the  morning  the  Bull  had  vanished,  disappearing 
as  suddenly  as  the  warriors  of  Boderick  Dhu.  The  landlord,  in 
|;reat  wrath,  waited  upon  Scheming  Jack  for  an  explanation.  ^^  It 
IS  your  own  fault,"  said  the  indignant  painter,  ^^I  would  have 
chained  him  down  for  ten  shillings  and  you  would  not  let  me,  the 
Bull,  therefore,  finding  himself  at  liberty,  has  run  away."  The 
fact  was  that  he  had  purposely  painted  the  sign  in  distemper 
instead  of  oil,  which  the  first  shower  washed  out. 
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The  second  brother  had  a  good  mechanical  genius,  and  it  i» 
said  that  Watt  owed  to  him  one  of  his  greatest  improvements, 
that  of  the  steam  condenser,  distinct  from  the  cylinder.  The 
artist's  mother,  like  the  mother  of  so  many  great  men,  was 
evidently  a  woman  of  altogether  superior  qualities.  She  was, 
among  other  things,  an  accomplished  painter  of  flowers,  and, 
we  are  told,  from  the  first  encouraged  her  little  boy  in  his  early 
attempts  at  drawing.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  the  mother, 
at  least,  lived  to  see  her  son  acknowledged  as  one  of  England's 
greatest  painters,  a  happiness  that  did  not  fall  to  the  father's  lot. 
Thomas,  like  many  another  great  painter,  early  showed  signs  of 
his  special  gift,  which  no  doubt,  thanks  to  his  mother,  was  allowed 
to  develope.  At  ten  years  old  we  are  told  G-ainsborough  had  made 
progress  in  sketching,  and  at  twelve  was  a  confirmed  painter.  He 
himself  tells  us  that  there  was  not  a  picturesque'  clump  of  trees 
nor  even  a  single  tree  of  any  beauty,  nor  hedge-row,  stem  or  post, 
for  miles  around,  that  he  had  not  noted  as  a  lad.  And  Grains- 
borough  was  happy  in  the  place  of  his  birth.  Sudbury  itself  is  a 
quaint,  picturesque  old  town,  the  surrounding  country — immor- 
talised by  Gainsborough  in  many  a  picture,  beautiful  enough  to 
have  inspired  even  a  less  gifted  artist. 

At  ten  years  of  age  Thomas  was  sent  to  the  Grammar  School, 
of  which  nis  uncle  was  head  master.    Tom  seems  to  have  struck 
a  sort  of  bargain  with  his  school-fellows,  by  which  they  undertook 
to  do  his  lessons  while  he  amused  them  with  his  sketches.     But 
the  boy's  chief  delight  was  to  get  a  holiday  and  ramble  about  with 
his  sketch-book.    It  is  recorded  that  having  applied  to  his  father 
for  such  a  holiday,  and  having  been  refused,  Master  Tom,  nothing 
daunted,  wrote  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  usual  formula,  "  Give  Tom 
a  holiday,"  so  cleverly  imitating  his  father's  handwriting  that  the 
much  desired  holiday  was  granted.     He  set  out,  and  returned  with 
a  book  full  of  sketches.    Meantime,  however,  the  frtiud  had  been 
discovered,  and  his  father,  on  seeing  the  clever  forgery,  exclaimed, 
"  Tom  will  be  hung."    When  the  boy,  however,  showed  his  book 
and  told  how  he  had  spent  his  day,  the  old  man  said,  "  Tom  will 
be  ^  genius."    At  the  back  of  the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  one 
of  the  most  picturesque,  by  the  way,  of  picturesque  Sudbury,  which 
largely  owed  its  curious  Gothic  buildings  to  the  Flemish  weavers 
who  settled  here  and  brought  over  their  craft  in   the  days  of 
Edward  III.,  there  was  a  spacious  orchard.    It  was  separated  only 
by  a  fence  from  the  road,  and  the  ripe  fruit  had  for  some  time  mys- 
teriously been  disappearing,  though  no  clue  could  be  found  to  the 
culprits.    One  morning,  Gainsborough  having  risen  early  to  sketch 
in  the  enclosure,  noted  a  man's  fece  peeping  over  the  fence  and 
gazing  wistftiUy  at  the  ripe  pears,  with  an  expression  in  which  "  I 
dare  not,"  waited  upon  "  I  would."  Immediately  the  young  portrait 
painter  made  a  sketch  of  these  features,  in  which  hope  and  fear 
were  happily  blended.    Then,  before  he  could  gather  his  prey,  the 
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boy  revealed  himself  and  put  him  to  flight.  At  breakfafet  Tom 
told  the  story  and  showed  his  sketch,  from  which,  the  man  was 
immediately  recognised.  He  was  sent  for  and  taxed  with  felonious 
intent,  which  he  stoutly  denied,  till  the  boy  confronted  him  with 
the  portrait.  This  juvenile  eflfort  was  preserved  in  the  femily  for 
many  years,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Grrosvenor  Gallery,  a 
curiously  dark  panel,  from  which  one  could  not  suspect  the 
future  superb  colourist.  Gtdnsborough  ultimately  made  a  finished 
painting  of  the  scene,  under  the  title  of  **  Tom  Peartree's  portrait." 

No  wonder  his  friends  thought  that  something  might  be  made 
of  a  lad  possessinff  go  true  an  eye  and  ready  a  hand.  A  family 
consultation  was  held,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  send  Tom  to 
London  to  study  painting ;  and  thus  he  went  thither  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen. 

Grainsborough  lived  first  with  a  silversmith,  who  gave  him  great 
assistance  and  introduced  him  to  the  engraver  G-ravelot,  one  of  the 
best  of  his  time,  with  whom  he  learnt  the  art,  which  he  occasionally 
practised  in  after  life.  Gravelot  also  got  the  boy  admission  to  the 
old  Academy,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  This  Academy  Gainsborough 
left  for  the  studio  of  Hayman,  who,  if  he  enjoyed  some  reputation, 
as  an  historical  painter,  was  far  more  notorious  for  his  convivial 
habits'.  Whether  his  master's  paintings  or  convivial  habits  proved 
too  much  for  the  young  student  we  know  not,  but  certain  it  is  that 
the  latter  soon  set  up  a  studio  for  himself  at  Hatton  Gurden.  This 
was  a  period  in  EngUsh  art,  which  one  critic  calls  ^^  disgraceful," 
another  "  contemptible,"  and  a  third  **  degraded."  Small  wonder 
that  Gainsborough  preferred  working  alone  to  working  with  any 
of  the  masters  of  the  period.  But  ere  long  he  returned  to  the  old 
Suffolk  lanes  and  woods.  <^  For  want  of  patronage,"  says  one  of 
his  biographers.  Was  it  not  rather  from  the  old  love  of  the 
country,  of  the  green  trees,  blue  sky,  and  free  fresh  air  ?  Gains-^ 
borough  must  then  have  known  that  his  only  chance  in  London 
lay  in  portrait  painting,  and  he  turned  to  his  first  and  last  love, 
nature.  The  legend  has  it,  that  while  engaged  on  one  of  these 
first  landscapes,  a  "  young  woman  "  entered  unexpectedly  on  the 
scene,  and  that  Gainsborough  not  only  transferred  her  to  his 
canvas  but  enshrined  her  in  his  heart.  The  "  young  woman," 
whose  remarkable  beauty  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  who  knew 
her,  was  Margaret  Burr,  whose  brother  was  a  commercial  traveller 
for  old  John  Gainsborough.  The  painting  of  her  picture  seems  to 
have  taken  some  time,  long  enough  at  all  events  for  the  young 
couple  to  jEall  in  love.  A  few  months  after  they  were  married ;  he 
aged  nineteen,  she  a  year  younger.  There  is  a  mystery  connected 
with  this  fair  Margaret  that  has  never  been  cleared  up.  ^  She  was  in 
receipt  of  :£200  a  year  ;  the  money  was  regularly  transmitted 
through  a  London  banker,  but  by  whom  sent  was  never  known. 
Some  authorities  say  that  she  was  daughter  to  one  of  the  exiled 
princes,  others  that  she  was  an  illegitimate  child  of  the  Duke  of 
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Badford.  Be  this  a?  it  miy,Mirgaret  proved  an  excellent  wife, 
and  Grainsborough  lived  most  happily  with  the  "  young  woman  " 
who  had  stolen  into  his  picture  and  his  heart. 

About  six  months  after  their  union  the  boy-husband  and  girl- 
wife  went  to  live  at  Ipswich,  renting  a  cottage  for  the  modest  sum 
of  £6  a  year.     In  these  days  the  Ipswichians  were  an  essentially 
practical  people,  who  knew  nothing  and  cared  less  for  art,  and  from 
them  Grainsborough  received  no  patronage ;  but  probably  this  want 
of  success,  since  his  wife's  annuity  kept  him  free  from  immediate 
cares,  was,  in  fact,  an  advantage  to  the  artist,  for  the  young  man 
could  give  his  whole  time  to  that  minute  and  loving  study  of 
nature  that  was  to  stand  him  in  such  good  stead.    The  fact  that 
two  of  the  water-colour  sketches  of  this  period  are  merely  studies 
of  sunbeams  piercing  through  clouds,  show  how  patient  and  earnest 
was  his  work.    In  1754,  Grainsborough  met  Philip  Thicknesse,  a 
rich,  pompous,  tedious,  conceited  fellow,  of  the  Dogberry  type,  who 
at  once  took  Grainsborough  in  hand  and  proved  a  useful  patron, 
though  he  must  ever  have  been  an  intolerable  bore.     He  proved 
really  useful  in  getting  the  young  painter  commissions,  and  it  was 
at  his  suggestion  that,  after  fifteen  years  of  pure  happiness  and 
quiet  content  at  Ipswich,  Grainsborough  moved  to  the  then  fashion- 
able city  of  Bath.     Here  he  had  to  take  a  more  expensive  house, 
much  to  the  alarm  of  his  prudent  wife,  who  asked  him  if  he  were 
going  to  throw  himself  into  jail.    She  need  not  have  been  alarmed. 
From  the  first  orders  came  in  so  fast  that  Gainsborough  was 
obliged  to  raise  his  charges  from  five  to  eight  guineas  a  head,  in 
order  to  keep  his  patrons  within  manageable  numbers;  and  finally 
he  raised  them  to  £40  for  a  kit-cat,  and  £100  for  a  full-length. 
Indeed  he  so  prospered  that,  punning  upon  his  name,  his  house 
got  called  "  Gain's  Borough." 

At  Bath,  Gainsborough  of  course  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
brightest  spirits  of  the  time,  the  bucks  and  fetshionable  beauties  of 
the  period,  and  it  is  their  lineaments  thus  preserved,  that  gaze 
down  upon  us  again  to-day  from  the  walls  of  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  where  they  have  been  collected  together  from  all  ends 
of  England.  There  was  Quin  the  actor,  who  it  is  said  was  persuaded 
with  difficulty  to  sit  to  Gainsborough,  and  only  consented  after  . 
the  painter  said,  "  If  you  will  let  me  take  your  likeness  I  shall 
live  for  ever."  Here  is  Grarrick,  whose  portrait  must  have  given 
the  artist  no  end  of  trouble,  for  it  is  said  that  the  great  actor  varied 
the  monotony  of  the  sittings  by  making  the  most  changing  and 
grotesque  faces.  His  wife,  however,  pronounced  it  the  best  portrait 
of  her  "Davy"  ever  painted,  and  Garrick  himself  sufficiently 
approved  of  it  to  present  it  to  the  Corporation  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon.  Chatterton,  that  marvellous  boy  of  genius,  also  sat  to 
Gainsborough,  as  well  as  .the  authors  of  "  Pamela  "  and  "  A  Senti- 
mental Journey ;"  he  limned  Canning  as  a  young  man,  and  William 
Pitt  more  than  once.     There  are  four  portraits  of  this  statesman 
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at  the  Grosvenor,  taken  at  various  periods  of  his  life,  a  keen,  hand- 
some face,  -with  the  curious  gentlemanly  look  owned  by  men  of 
that  period,  or  painted  into  them  by  famous  artists.  There  is  also 
a  picture  of  the  fair  Mrs.  Fitz-Herbert,  reputed  wife  of  George 
IV.,  a  smiling,  winsome  dame.  Near  to  her  hangs  the  third 
Earl  of  Stanhope,  the  inventor  of  the  Stanhope  lens  and  other 
mechanical  contrivances ;  he  who  opposed  the  American  war, 
and  approved  the  French  Bevolution,  and  hence  was  known  as 
Citizen  Stanhope.  He  was  father  to  the  famous  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,  of  eccentric  memory,  who  retired  to  Syria  and  lived 
among  the  Druses.  This  Earl,  who  was  frequently  represented  in 
Gilray's  caricatures,  was  one  of  the  most  energetic  men  of  his  time, 
and  he  looks  it  in  his  picture. 

He  only  gave  two  sittings  to  the  artist,  but  these  were  enough 
for  Gainsborough  to  render  his  character.  Full  of  energy  is  the 
whole  figure,  the  face  with  its  resolutely  closed  mouth,  me  deter- 
mined grasp  with  which  he  holds  his  stick.  Of  a  different  and 
milder  character  is  the  portrait  of  the  first  Earl  Spencer,  grandson 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  a  lover  of  the  arts  and  every 
luxury ;  of  whose  magnificent  marriage  festivities  an  eye-witness 
relates  how  the  bride  was  borne  in  a  sedan-chair,  lined  with  white 
satin,  a  black  page  walking  before,  and  three  footmen  behind, 
all  in  the  most  superb  liveries.  The 'diamonds  of  the  newly- 
married  pair  were  the  gift  of  the  great  Duchess  Sarah,  and  were 
worth  £100,000.  The  shoe-buckles  of  the  bridegroom  alone  were 
worth  £30,000.  One  of  the  finest  and  most  spirited  full-lengths 
painted  by  Gainsborough,  also  on  view  now,  is  that  of  Colonel  St. 
Leger,  the  worthy  boon  companion  of  the  Prince  Segent,  concern- 
ing whose  daring  d^eds  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the  Regency 
have  much  to  tell.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Hell-Fire  Club, 
and  has  given  his  name  to  the  St.  Leger  Stakes  at  Doncaster.  Of 
his  audacity,  Walpole  preserves  a  characteristic  anecdote.  He 
had  to  appear  in  Court  one  day,  for  ducking  a  sharper,  and  was 
going  to  swear.  The  judge  said  to  him,  **  I  see,  sir,  you  are  very 
ready  to  take  an  oath."  "Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  St.  Leger. 
**  My  father  was  a  judge."  The  portrait  represents  him  in  nis 
manly  beauty  and  insolent,  dashing  vivacity. 

Very  different  in  style  is  the  portrait  next  it,  that  of  the 
Duchess  of  Montagu,  an  elderly  lady  of  that  refined  English 
type  of  feature  which  in  its  best  beauty  no  other  nation  can 
approach,  let  alone  rival.  It  was  a  picture  of  which  Gainsborough 
himself  thought  highly,  and  recommended  Garrick  to  go  and 
see.  Another  exceUent  picture  is  that  next  it,  depicting  the 
famous  Tenducci,  then  making  a  furore  in  London.  The  act 
of  singing  is  rendered  with  perfect  ease;  a  feat  truly,  for 
parted  lips  are  rarely  graceful,  and  a  momentary  action  generally 
fatiguing  and  unpleasant  in  painting.  Gainsborough's  other 
musical  firiends  too  are  here,  Giardini,  the  violinist,  Abel,  the 
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yioloncellist,  Fischer,  the  hautboist,  who  ultimately  eloped  with 
the  painter's  daughter ;  a  union  that  proved  unhappy,  owing  to 
the  faults  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  poor  woman,  who  ultimately 
went  inad.  Of  her  and  of  her  elder  sister,  who  remained  unmarried, 
there  are  also  charming  portraits,  as  well  as  of  the  lovely  wife, 
lovely  still  in  her  maturity  and  old  age.  "  Scheming  Jack  "  too, 
is  here,  looking  for  all  the  world  his  shifty,  unstable  character. 
Nor  could  a  G-ainsborough  collection  be  complete  without  some  of 
the  various  portraits  of  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  painted  by 
the  artist,  that  celebrated  beauty  and  wit,  distinguished  in  later 
life  by  her  political  efforts  on  behalf  of  Fox  and  the  Liberal 
party ;  the  lady  whose  escapade  of  kissing  the  butcher  to  gain 
a  vote  was  the  talk  and  scandal  of  her  day.  Indeed,  the  records 
oi^  the  period  are  full  of  the  doings  of  this  lady,  domestic,  amorous, 
festive,  social,  political — ^a  woman  whose  rage  for  gambling  alone 
would  have  made  her  notorious,  had  she  not  had  so  many  other  bents 
throwing  this  almost  into  the  shade.  It  is  said  she  would  lose  as 
much  as  £1,500  a  night,  and  then  be  led  sobbing  and  repentant 
into  her  carriage,  to  recommence  the  same  thing  on  the  morrow. 
The  most  fia.mous  portrait  of  her  is  that  stolen  from  Messrs. 
Agnew  s  picture-rooms  some  years  ago,  and  never  recovered.  "We 
have  her  at  the  Grosvenor  as  a  child  of  six ;  then  a  small  sketch 
in  monochrome,  displaying  her  in  the  prime  of  vitality  and 
beauty ;  then  a  whole-length  life  size,  in  the  more  florid  stage  of 
life,  when  her  person  had  grown  large  and  exuberant.  Here  too 
is  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  liberally  denounced  by  Junius;  Earl 
Camden,  one  of  the  many  to  whom  the  Junius  letters  were 
attributed,  the  supporter  of  John  Wilkes;  the  philosophic, 
cynical  Earl  of  Chesterfield ;  Annie  Luttrell,  on  whose  account 
the  Boyal  Marriage  Act  was  passed  to  restrain  the  alliances  of  the 
members  of  the  Eoyal  Family;  Mulgrave,  the  "Hervey  the 
Handsome,**  much  abused  by  Pope  ;  Bate  Dudley,  the  founder  of 
the  Morning  Posty  of  whose  portrait  a  political  opponent  Baid 
that  "  the  man  wanted  execution,  and  the  dog  wanted  hanging." 
Indeed  there  is  no  end^to  the  well-known  names  that  call  up  re- 
collections of  a  period  of  which  we  know  so  much,  thanks  to  its 
scribbling  propensities.  And  besides  these  there  are  scores  of 
people  not  famous,  or  only  famous  in  their  day,  painted  with  that 
peculiarly,  calm,  dignified  look,  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
Gainsborough's  portraits  as  it  was  that  of  Reynolds,  of  Vandyke, 
and  other  masters  of  the  portrait  art ;  that  look  which  men  and 
women  possessed  before  the  nineteenth  century  with  its  inven- 
tions, its  steam,  its  electricity,  killed  leisure,  and  made  us  all  ner- 
vous and  restless.  Gainsborough's  landscapes  are  less  adequately 
represented,  although  we  have  his  "  Harvest-Waggon,"  one  of  his 
choicest  rural  bits.  At  the  Grosvenor,  too,  are  the  "  Milk  Girl,' 
«  Going  to  Market,"  "  The  W^ood  Gatherers,"  <*  The  Cottage 
Door,"  "The  Cottage  Girl,"  the  bare-foot  child  carrying  a  dog 
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ander  her  arm ;  all  pictures  familiar  to  us  from  engrayings ;  nor 
is  Jack  Hill,  that  country  child  whom  Gainsborough  loved  to 
paint  and  tried  in  vain  to  tame,  unrepresented.  We  see  him 
in  his  father's  humble  cottage,  we  see  him  freely  ranging  the 
woods  from  which  Grainsborough  failed  to  wean  him  to  the 
restraint  of  civilized  life. 

But  it  is  time  we  returned  to  our  narrative  of  the  artist's  life. 
"We  left  him  prospering  at  Bath.  While  he  was  so  doing,  public 
interest  in  London^  in  matters  artistic,  showed  signs  of  awakening. 
The  Boyal  Academy  of  Arts  had  been  founded,  of  which  the  artist 
had  at  once  been  elected  an  original  member,  though  he  was  never 
active  as  an  associate,  often  quarrelled  with  that  body,  and  finally 
withdrew  fit)m  exhibition  because  his  celebrated  picture  of  **  The 
Princesses  "  was  not  hung  on  the  line.  A  quarrel  with  Thicknesse 
led  Gainsborough  to  leave  Bath  for  London,  in  1774,  where  he  set 
up  for  a  second  time,  but  now  no  longer  as  a  youn^  fellow  waiting 
in  vain  for  work,  but  as  one  of  the  most  successful  painters  of  his 
day.  On  hearing  of  his  advent,  George  III.,  who  had  long  noticed 
his  pictures,  summoned  him  to  the  Palace,  and  gave  him  orders. 
Scarcely  was  this  known,  than  all  the  Court  and  all  the  fEishionable 
world  rushed  to  follow  the  royal  example.  Commissions  for 
portraits  flowed  in  so  fast,  that  with  all  his  rapidity  of  execution 
and  untiring  industry,  Gainsborough  was  unable  to  satisfy  the 
impatience  of  his  sitters. 

But  prosperity  never  made  Gainsborough  unmindful  of  his 
friends  or  his  first  love,  Nature.  Like  Sterne's  starling,  he  often 
lamented  that  he  could  not  get  out.  He  says  in  a  letter  how  his 
heart  yearned  towards  the  green  fields,  but  how  he  was  afraid  he 
would  never  be  out  of  business.  He  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  his 
famt*.  It  is  to  this  period  of  his  life  that  belongs  his  masterpiece, 
the  famous  **  Blue  Boy."  It  is  really  the  likeness  of  a  certain 
Master  Buttall,  and  was  painted  as  a  practical  refutation  of 
Beynolds'  dictum,  that  the  masses  of  light  in  a  picture,  the  cool 
colours,  should  be  subordinate  to  the  azure  tints.  In  the  ^^  Blue 
Boy"  Ghdnsborough  has  proved  that  the  picture  may  be  brilliantly 
lighted,  even  though  the  cool  tones  be  allowed  to  predominate. 

Yet,  while  Gainsborough  continued  to  be  known  solely  as  a 
portrait  painter,  he  did  not  neglect  his  paintings  of  nature,  though 
not  a  dozen  of  his  landscapes  were  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  and 
we  learn  from  a  contemporary  that  these  pictures  stood  ranged  in 
long  lines  from  his  hall  to  his  painting-room.  Yet  those  who 
came  to  sit  for  their  portraits  rarely  deigned  even  to  honour  them 
with  a  look  as  they  passed  by.  Even  his  glorious  "  Woodman  in 
the  Storm  "  was  barely  noticed,  and  no  purchaser  could  be  found 
willing  to  give  a  hundred  guineas  for  it,  though  scarcely  was  he 
dead  when  it  sold  for  five  times  that  sum.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  artist  not  to  feel  a  little  sore  on  the  subject,  the  more  so 
as  he  was  convinced,  and  as  posterity  judges  rightly  convinced 
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that  his  strength  and  power  lay  in  his  landscapes.  Indeed  we 
now  rank  him  as  the  founder  of  the  English  school  of  landscape- 
painting. 

Next  to  his  love  of  nature  Ghdnsborough's  greatest  passion  was  for 
music,  a  devotion  concerning  which  many  quaint  stories  are  extant, 
for  he  possessed  the  childish  illusion  that  if  he  could  only  posses? 
himself  of  the  actual  instrument  on  which  a  certain  performer 
played  he  would  be  able  to  execute  in  exactly  the  same  manner* 
It  is  quite  remarkable  in  his  pictures  that,  while  as  a  rule  not 
addicted  to  microscopic  fidelity,  when  painting  musical  instru- 
ments he  did  so  with  special  care,  so  that  in  his  portrait  of  the 
musician  Fischer,  a  critic  remarked,  "  The  violin  is  so  well-painted 
that  a  connoisseur  in  the  instrument  could  at  once  name  the 
builder." 

Early  in  the  year  1787,  Grainsborough  began  to  show  signs  of 
failing  health.  One  day  when  dining  with  Sir  George  Beaumont 
and  Sheridan,  his  friends  noticed  that  he  who  was  generally  so 
merry,  sat  silent,  and,  before  dinner  was  half  over,  left  the  table 
and  beckoned  to  Sheridan  to  follow  him.  "  I  shall  die  soon,** 
he  said  to  the  dramatist,  when  they  were  outside  the  room, 
♦^  I  know  it,  I  feel  it.  I  have  less  time  to  live  than  my  looks 
infer,  but  for  this  I  care  not.  What  oppresses  my  mind  is  this — 
I  have  many  acquaintances,  and  few  friends,  and  as  I  wish  to 
have  one  worthy  man  to  accompany  me  to  the  grave,  I  am 
desirous  of  bespeaking  you.  Will  you  come  ?  Yes,  or  No  ?* 
Sheridan  saw  that  this  was  not  a  moment  for  trifling,  gave  him 
the  desired  promise,  and  they  both  returned  to  the  dinner- 
table,  Gainsborough  apparently  in  his  usual  spirits.  His  gloomy 
presentiment  proved,  however,  not  ill-founded.  The  fofiowing 
year,  like  all  the  world,  he  made  one  of  the  huge  crowd  that 
flocked  to  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  There,  sitting  with  his 
back  to  an  open  window,  he  suddenly  felt  an  icy-cold  touch  on  the 
back  of  his  neck.  Complaining  of  the  pain  on  his  return,  his  wife 
looked  at  the  place  and  saw  a  small  red  mark.  This  soon  grew 
worse,  and  was  declared  to  be  a  cancer.  "  If  this  be  a  cancer  I  am 
a  dead  man,"  said  Gainsborough  calmly,  and  set  about  arranging 
his  affairs.  He  rapidly  grew  worse,  and  it  was  shortly  before  the 
end  that  he  remembered  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  his  rival  painter,  to 
whom  his  feelings  had  not  always  been  of  the  friendliest.  He 
therefore  wrote  to  Sir  Joshua,  desiring  to  see  him  once  more  'ere 
he  died.  "  If  any  little  jealousies  had  subsisted  between  us," 
writes  Reynolds,  **  they  were  forgotten  in  those  moments  of 
sincerity."  Very  solemn  was  that  death-bed  scene,  in  which  the 
two  great  painters  buried  their  petty  worldly  competitions.  Gtiins- 
borough  could  speak  but  little,  and  what  he  said  was  understood 
with  difficulty  by  Reynolds,  the  deaf.  The  dying  man  said  that 
he  feared  not  death,  but  his  regret  at  losing  life  was  principally 
his  regret  at  leaving  his  art,  more  especially  as  he  now  began 
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to  see  where  his  deficiencies  lay.  Delirium  set  in  and  clouded  his 
understanding.  His  last  coherent  words  are  memorably  pathetic^ 
as  well  as  specially  characteristic,  for  they  point  to  the  ideal  the 
English  painter  had  set  for  himself :  <^  We  are  all  going  to 
Heaven,  and  Vandyke  is  of  the  party."  Two  days  after  the  inter- 
view with  Reynolds  he  was  dead.  By  his  own  wish  he  was  privately 
buried  in  Kew  churchyard,  and  Sir  Joshua  was  among  the  pall- 
bearers. A  large  crowd  followed  the  corpse,  for  Gainsborough  was 
well-beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Of  his  position  in  English  art  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Of  him 
Buskin  has  well  said,  ^*  A  great  name  his,  whether  of  the  English 
or  any  other  school,  the  greatest  colourist  since  Bubens  died» 
Pure  in  his  English  feelings,  profound  in  his  seriousness,  graceful 
in  his  gaiety." 


MY   LOVEB. 


He  must  not  woo  me  on  bended  knee. 

The  lover  who'd  win  my  heart, 
For  he  must  be  master  and  lord  of  me. 
And  to  let  a  woman  his  tyrant  be 

Is  scarcely  a  manly  part. 

Let  him  come  as  the  rovers  did  of  old. 

Who  wooed  with  a  flashing  brand. 
Nor  cared  though  a  maiden's  looks  were  cold. 
And  won  their  brides,  as  the  tale  is  told, 

By  the  might  of  their  strong  right  hand. 

For  the  man  whom  a  woman's  love  should  crown 

Must  be  strong  to  do  and  to  dare. 
No  angry  words  must  cast  him  down. 
And  he  must  not  heed  the  scorn  or  frown 

Of  the  fairest  of  maidens  fair* 

Strong  must  he  be,  as  the  sun  is  strong. 

With  the  might  of  gentleness. 
When  he  wakes  the  birds  to  their  matin  song. 
And  makes  the  night-chilled  earth  to  long 

For  the  warmth  of  his  soft  caress. 

And  oh !  when  he  comes,  my  man  of  men, 

111  cast  t6  tlie  winds  my  pride. 
Its  armour  I  never  shall  need  again. 
For  the  shield  of  love  will  suffice  me  then, 

As  I  walk  through  life  by  his  side. 

C.  G.  FUR1.EY. 
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FBiBKD  Miss  Gwendolinb  Cou^itbtuo'jsb. 


LETTER  I. 

From  Theresa  Tawnmouse  to  Owendoline  Country  mouse. 

Snobton-by-the-Sea,  shire. 

DEAREST  GWEN, 
You  see  that  I  have  not  forgotten  my  promise.  I  am 
about  to  enliven,  or  rather  to  try  to  enliven  the  perennial 
quietness,  I  will  not  say  dulness,  which  reigns  in  your  father's 
vicarage  under  the  shadow  of  your  beloved  Welsh  mountains,  by 
giving  you  a  faithful  description  of  this  delightful  English 
watering-place.  Not,  however,  a  mere  formal  description  of  places 
and  buildings — ^for  that  I  refer  you  to  the  guide-book — but  a 
carte  chi  pays  of  another  kind,  i,e.  a  true  and  unvarnished  account 
of  the  men  and  women — chiefly  of  the  latter,  for  they  of  course 
govern  society  in  Snobton,  as  they  do  elsewhere — who  dwell 
therein. 

If  you  consider  my  lucubrations  a  bore,  tant  pie ;  on  your 
own  head  be  it !  You  invoked  the  Frankenstein,  and  must  take 
the  consequences  of  your  temerity.  By  the  bye,  having  looked 
out  the  word  "  lucubration "  in  the  dictionary,  I  find  its  exact 
meaning  is  a  study  by  candlelight — ^that  which  is  composed  by 
night — any  composition  produced  in  retirement.  Have  you  read 
Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies  f  If  not  doj  and  you  will  learn 
something,  as  I  did,  anent  the  value  of  .words.  Well,  as  this 
letter  is  a  composition  literally  written  by  night — for  I  have  cur- 
tailed my  rightful  allowance  of  beauty-sleep  for  your  sake,  and  it 
is  penned  in  the  "retirement ''  of  my  own  room — the  word  "lucu- 
bration" fidthfully  represents  this  letter.  No  doubt  you  will 
think  I  am  digressing.  I  am.  I  own  the  soft  impeachment. 
Well,  somebody  says  somewhere  that  it  is  part  of  an  essayist's 
duty  to  digress.  Now,  though  I  cannot  claim  the  title  of  essayist 
in  its  generally  accepted  sense,  I  find,  on  again  referring  to  my 
dictionary,  that  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  **  essay "  is  "  a 
trial,"  "  an  attempt,"  "  an  experiment,"  and  as  an  essayist  is  a 
writer  of  essays,  in  a  manner  he  is  an  experimentalist*  Now,  / 
am  about  to  experimentalise.    /  am  going  to  make  a  trial  of  your 
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patience ;  therefore  I  am  an  essayist  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  therefore  I  have  digressed.  I  am  now  digressing,  and  I  shall 
probably  digress  again  from  my  chosen  subject — the  rirtues  and 
fitoltSy  the  good  manners  and  bad  manners,  of  the  little  world  I 
now  inhabit. 

Ah,  my  dear  Crwen,  it  is  only  looking  through  the  small  of  the 
telescope,  after  all !  Society  in  Snobton  is  probably  very  much 
like  society  in  London  or  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg,  or  Hong-Kong, 
for  that  matter.  There  are  the  same  rivalries,  the  same  small 
coteries,  the  same  small  jealousies,  the  **  envy,  hatred,  and  all  uncha- 
ritableness,'*  that  are  so  rife  in  this  weary  world.  You  will  think 
I  grow  cynical  and  unduly  censorious.  I  trust  that  I  am  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other ;  but  unfortunately  Nature  has  gifted  m© 
with  the  power  to  see  through  the  masks  some  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  wear.  By  the  bye,  I  wonder  if  those  carefully  assumed 
masks  really  deceive  anybody?  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
people  are  far  better  judges  of  character  than  is  generally  believed. 
After  all,  the  cleverest  actor  on  the  social  stage  is  seen  through 
ultimately.  "N^lien  a  man  or  a  woman  pretends  to  be  something 
he  or  she  is  not — when  they  would  have  you  believe  that  they 
are  richer,  cleverer,  better  bom,  better  bred  than  they  really  are 
— as  a  rule  they  are  found  out  and  despised  accordingly ;  for  the 
cleverest  actor  must  drop  the  mask  sometimes. 

So,  dear,  after  aU,  there  is  some  truth  in  the  time-honoured 
old  saying,  **  Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  It  is  better  to  be 
natural,  for  affectation  rarely  deceives  and  never  pleases.  There ! 
that  is  a  small  social  sermon  in  a  nutshell.  I  wish  some  of  the 
good  people  here  would  take  it  to  heart.  The  advantages  of 
naturalness  over  artificiality  are  as  patent  to  the  eye  as  light  from 
darkness,  or,  to  give  you  a  choice  of  similes,  as  the  beauty  of  your 
grand  mountain  scenery  is  to  the  straight  commonplace  streets  of 
this  very  fEushionable  watering-place.  God  made  the  country, 
man  made  the  town  ;  Nature  makes  us  natural,  society  makes  us 
artificial. 

Now  that  I  have  said  my  little  say,  uttered  my  feeble  protest 
against  modem  manners,  I  will  return  to  my  muttons,  %.e»  the 
good  people  of  Snobton-by-the^ea. 

The  various  cliques  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  circles  in 
Dante's  Inferno.  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  convey  to  your  unso- 
phisticated mind  the  fine  gradations,  the  delicate  niceties,  the 
minute  distinctions  of  the  social  scale  in  Snobton.  I  must  first 
divide  and  then  subdivide  as  I  go  on. 

Mammon,  the  great  god,  reigns  supreme  here,  as  in  other 
places ;  so,  as  I  mean  in  the  course  of  my  lucubrations  to  give 
you  as  complete  a  sketch  of  our  society  as  I  can,  I  will  begin  at 
the  very  apex  of  the  social  pyramid,  and  describe  the  richest,  and 
therefore  the  most  esteemed,  family  in  the  first  clique. 

Strictly  speaking,  I  suppose  the  Plutuses  would  consider  them- 
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selves  a  county  family,  for  they  have  a  painfully  new  **  femily 
seat "  some  fifteen  miles  off;  but  the  "  county  "  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge them,  so  they  are  forced  to  be  content  with  the  adulation 
and  the  respectful  homage  of  the  townspeople.  So  you  see,  dear, 
money  can't  do  quite  everything !  I  know  for  a  fact  that  the 
Plutuses  have  showered  invitations  on  the  M aniacreses,  one  of  the 
real  old  county  families,  who  owned  their  estates  before  the  Con- 
queror came  over  with  his  tagrag  and  bobtail  of  needy  adventurers ; 
but  the  Plutean  invitations  nave  been  politely  declined,  and  the 
Plutuses  themselves  persistently  ignored. 

Lady  Plutus !  Yes,  Aminadab  Plutus  has  reaped  the  reward  of 
great  riches ;  he  has  been  knighted,  and  it  is  whispered  that  his 
ambitious  better-half  aims  at  a  still  hicfher  title.  I,  for  one,  think 
they  will  get  it  ultimately.  Lady  Plutus  is  an  odiously  vulgar 
woman — don't  think  me  too  severe,  she  really  deserves  the  epithet 
— she  is  besides  purse-prOud  and  arrogant,  loud-voiced,  loud- 
mannered,  and  fast.  Her  husband  is  a  respectable  ^'  mediocrity,'* 
a  well-meaning,  common-place  individual  of  average  talents,  who, 
but  for  his  wealth  and  his  pushing  energetic  wife,  would  be  a 
mere  cipher  in  the  political  world.  As  it  is,  he  has  the  honour 
of  representing  the  **  free  and  independent  electors  "  of  Snobton  in 
Parliament,  [n  politics  Sir  Aminadab  is  a  moderate  Liberal. 
One  thing  I  respect  him  for  is  that  he  is  not  ashamed  of  his 
humble  origin —  it  was  a  very  humble  one ;  his  wife  is,  and  her 
endeavours  to  create  a  pedigree  for  her  husband  would  be  laugh- 
able if  they  were  not  so  pitiable.  Why  should  any  man  or  woman 
be  ashamed  to  own  that  his  or  her  father  was  a  blacksmith,  if  the 
blacksmith  was  an  honest  man,  with  the  wit  and  luck  to  amass  a 
colossal  fortune  ?  Rirvenus  would  not  be  half  so  objectionable  if 
they  were  not  so  snobbish. 

But  to  resume.  The  Plutean  mansion  •*  smells  of  money,"  to 
use  a  vulgar  but  expressive  phrase.  It  is  all  so  costly,  so  new,  and  so 
tasteless.  The  superfluity  of  "  filthy  lucre  "  in  the  Plutean  coffers 
is  offensively  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  Plutean  guests.  The 
whole  place  is  kept  up  "  regardless  of  expense,"  and  yet  the  effect 
of  the  whole  is  not  pleasing.  Plutus  Hall  lacks  the  quiet  charm  of 
our  "  stately  homes  of  England,"  the  "  shade  of  tall  ancestral  trees," 
that  air  of  majestic  repose  which  pervades  the  old,  gray,  weather- 
beaten  castles  which  are  scattered  up  and  down  our  island.  In  a 
word,  Plutus  Hall  reflects  its  owners.     There  !  all  is  said. 

Verily,  verily,  we  are  a  nation  given  over  to  the  worship  of  the 
Golden  Calf.  The  man  of  genius  may  starve  in  a  garret,  while 
gilded  mediocrity  or  "  unscrupulosity  "  (If  I  may  coin  a  word)  is 
exalted  in  high  places,  and  clad  in  purple  and  fine  linen.  So  it  i» 
that  the  Plutuses  of  this  world  get  more  than  their  share  of  the 
halfpence,  while  impecunious  merit  too  often  gets  the  kicks.  O 
tempora  I  0  mores  I 

Snobton,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  bows  down  at  the  shrine  of 
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Mammon,  and  offers  incense  to  the  idol  within,  the  British  capi- 
talist. Sir  Aminadab  and  Lady  Plutus  are  accordingly  toadied  and 
flattered  by  a  whole  horde  of  Mammon-worshippers.  Lady  Plutus 
has  a  little  court  of  devoted  admirers,  though  she  is  past  forty, 
and  even  in  youth  could  never  have  been  pretty.  Whenever  she 
appears  in  public  she  is  surrounded  by  quite  a  body-guard  of  cava- 
iieri  serventi,  who  are  made  happy  by  a  smile,  a  word,  a  tap  of 
her  ladyship's  jewelled  fan. 

Lesser  luminaries  move  round  this  central  sun  of  the  Snobton 
system.     I  will  introduce  you  to  some  of  these  smaller  lights. 

The  Rev.  Eusebius  FitzHodge  has  a  ^ood  living  some  few  miles 
from  Snobton,  and  on  the  strength  of  this — for  the  height  of  gen- 
tility in  Snobton  is  to  possess  a  house  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the 
town — ^the  FitzHodges  have  also  "county"  aspirations.     But, 
unfortunately,  their  efforts  to  secure  an  entrance  into  that  social 
Elysium,  "  county  society,"  are  as  barren  of  result  as  those  of  the 
Plutuses ;  so  they  are  fain  to  be  content  with  the  lesser  glories  of 
what  I  must  define  as  the  sub-county  set — a  little  coterie  of  well-to- 
do  solicitors,  retired  military  and  naval  men,  with  a  leaven  of  rich 
London  shopkeepers.    This  set  holds  itself  infinitely  above  the 
*^  townspeople  "  proper,  though  the  good  folk  who  compose  it  are 
not  above  tending  the  light  of  their  countenances  to  the  very 
limited  dissipations  of  the  ".  town."    Otherwise  they  affect  a  sort 
of  feudal  seclusion  in  the  retirement  of  their  "country  seats." 
These  latter  are  mostly  pretentious  stucco  villas,  standing  in  a  few 
acres  of  garden,  usually  spoken  of  grandiosely  as  the  "  grounds." 
I  verily  believe  that  the  owners  of  Trentham  or  Chatsworth  or 
Castle  Howard  are  not  prouder  of  their  ^  stately  homes  "  than  are 
the  members  of  this  sub-county  set  of  their  quasi-suburban  villas. 
The  Beverend  Eusebius  is  especially  great  on  the  subject  of 
family  descent.    Perhaps  on  the  principle  that  some  men  like  to 
talk  a  great  deal  about  what  they  admire  and  wish  for,  but  have 
not,  the  good  man  derives  some  occult  pleasure  and  comfort  in 
tracing  out  the  various  ramifications  of  other  people's  pedigrees. 
I  feel  assured  that  if  the  Beverend  Eusebius  were  awakened  en 
euraaut  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  suddenly  asked  whether 
the  Lady  Ophelia  Fitzgig  is  the  fourth  or  fifth  daughter  of  Lord 
Mountcash,  or  what  is  tne  exact  degree  of  relationship  between 
the  Hardups  and  the  Monilesses,  he  could  tell  you  to  a  nicety. 
He  is  a  walkinjsf  Debrett,  an  animated  edition  of  that  abstruse 
work,  Burke^a  Landed  Gentry. 

Mrs.  FitzHodge  is  a  very  tall,  very  thin,  very  angular  woman, 
with  pointed  elbows  and  an  acid  expression  of  countenance.  She 
is  the  happy  mother  of  four  marriageable  but  unmarried  daughters, 
who,  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  had  been  sedulously  employed 
in  husband-hunting.  During  the  whole  of  that  period  the  Misses 
FitzHodge  have  never  missed  a  county  ball,  or  failed  to  put  in  an 
appearance  at  every  meet  in  the  winter  or  flower  show  in  the 
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summer,  within  a  radios  of  twenty  nules.    They  have  sounded  the 
whole  gamut  of  social  dissipation.    Private  theatricals,  amateur 
concerts,  bazaars,  races,  water-parties,  lawn-tennis  parties,  garden- 
parties,  picnics,  archery  meetings,  carpet  dances — ^yes,  even  Dorcas 
meetings — have  been  the  scene  of  these  ubiquitous  young  ladies* 
husband-hunting  exploits.    They  dance,  they  ride,  they  skate, 
they  play  tennis,  they  sing,  they  perform  unheard-of  feats  of 
legerdemain  on  the  grand  pianoforte  in  the  Rectory  drawing-room, 
they  paint  mild  and  washy  water-colour  sketches  "  from  nature ; " 
even,  with  a  view  to  attract  one  of  the  wealthier  of  the  "  curate 
species,"  as  a  popular  novelist  has  it,  district-visiting — that  refuge 
for  destitute  and  forlorn  young-ladyhood — has  been  tried  by  one 
of  the  Misses  FitzHodge.    But  all  in  vain ;  no  eligible  fish  has  yet 
been  hooked  by  any  of  the  demoiselles.     They  are  still  awaiting, 
like  so  many  Marianas,  the  advent  of  the  "  coming  man*  who  is 
to  deliver  them  from  the  dulness  of  their  "  moated  grange,"   the 
paternal  Rectory,  and  from  the  dreaded  bourn  of  old-mai&ood,  to 
which  they  are  slowly  but  surely  drifting.    Perhaps  their  greatest 
drawback  is  that  they  are  so  much  alike  in  face  and  figure.  A  man 
scarcely  cares  to  have  three  exact  replicas  of  the  divinity  he  adores 
always  at  hand.    Then  their  great  height  has  the  effect  of  appar- 
ently multiplying  their  numbers ;  many  people  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  Misses  FitzHodge. 
To  see  Mrs.  FitzHodge,  in  all  the  majesty  of  her  five  feet  ten 
inches,  enter  a  ballroom,  followed  by  four  lovely  creatures  of  like 
stature,  all  dressed  alike  in  virginal  and  voluminous  white,  and  all 
with  the  same  fresh  complexions,  prominent  light-blue  eyes,  and 
flaxen  tresses,  is  an  awe-inspiring  and  perplexing  sight.     One 
"  sister-flower  "  is  so  like  another  **  sister-flower  "  that  the  beholder 
gazes  at   them  puzzled  to    distinguish   which   is    which.    The 
extraordinary  resemblance  between  the  young  ladies  must  be  a 
very  serious  drawback  to  their  chances  of  matrimonial  promotion. 
Imagine,  for  instance,  that  a  man  has  fallen  a  victim  to  Miss 
Melusina's  charms,  having  perhaps  for  once  had  the  good  luck  to 
meet  her  without  her  sisters — a  rare  event  indeed,  for  the  Misses 
FitzHodge  generally  move  in  a  body,  being  of  the  opinion  that 
people  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing — their  charming 
society.    Well,  the  enamoured   swain  attends  the  forthcoming 
county  1^11,  in  the  hope  of  pressing  his  suit.      He  awaits  his 
Dulcinea's  appearance  with  eager  impatience  at  the  entrance  of 
the  ballroom.  Unhappy  man  I   He  is  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation ; 
he  fidgets  with  his  gloves,  he  arranges  and  rearranges  the  hot- 
house flower  in  his  button-hole ;  he  casts  anxious  glances  at  a 
neighbouring  mirror  to  see  if  his  immaculate  white  tie  is  in  order ; 
he  cranes  his  neck  to  snatch  a  glimpse  at  the  set  of  the  new  dress- 
coat  ** built"  expressly  for  this  great  occasion  by  the  master  hand 
of  Poole.     He  is  nervous,  anxious,  and  excited;  he  disdains  to 
secure  a  partner  for  the  giddy  waltz  or  stately  quadrille  until  the 
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fair  Melusina  shall  appear ;  he  wishes  her  name  to  be  inscribed  on 
the  fair  tablet  of  his  programme^  as  it  is  already  inscribed  on  the 
tablet  of  his  heart.  At  last  the  longed-for  moment  arrives ;  he 
catehes  sight  of  Mrs.  FitzHodge's  towering  coiflfure  (why  will  tall 
women  wear  such  formidable  headgear?)  in  the  doorway.  He 
hurries  forward,  card  in  hand.  But  0,  confusion  unutterable !  he 
sees  not  one  charmer,  but  four!  He  is  puzzled,  disconcerted, 
abashed,  almost  lightened.  He  stares  for  a  moment  wildly  at  the 
four  advancing  sylphs,  and  then  turns  and  flies  before  that  formid- 
able phalanx  of  beauty.  It  is  too  much ;  the  unhappy  man  has 
not  the  moral  courage  to  approach  and  "  request  the  pleasure  "  of 
the  waltz  he  lonsred  for,  lest  he  should  pitch  upon  the  wrong 
damsel.  To  his  heated  &ncy  it  seems  that  a  whole  r^^ent  of 
Melusinas  is  bearing  down  upon  him.  From  that  moment  the 
incipient  flame  in  t£e  would-be  Benedict's  breast  is  quenched  for 
ever  and  for  aye. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  ranks  of  the  fair  phalanx  were  once 
broken  all  would  be  well,  and  poor  Mrs.  FitzHodge  would  no 
longer  be  in  the  unenviable  position  of  a  mother  with  four  mar- 
riageable, but  unmarried,  daughters. 

You  may  imagine  that  all  this  "gadding  about" — to  say  nothing  of 
the  awful  milliners*  and  dressmakers'  bills  which  the  Rev.  Eusebius 
must  be  called  on  to  pay — severely  taxes  the  rectorial  cofiers.  A 
rigid  economy  in  small  things  is  necessary,  and  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  what  is  technically  known  as  "  screwing  and  pinching  " 
is  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  herculean  task,  "  making 
both  ends  meet."  Then  the  "carriage"  must  be  kept  up,  or 
where  would  be  the  FitzHodges'  social  position?  The  Misses 
FitzHodge  would  be  shorn  of  half  their  glory  without  that  eenteel 
appendage.  No,  whatever  shifts  are  made  in  private,  whatever 
cheese-paring  goes  on  in  the  FitzHodge  minagey  the  "  carriage  " 
Tnvst  be  kept  up ;  for  you  know,  dear  Gwen,  that  in  and  about 
Snobton  the  "  carriage  "  is  the  true  touchstone  of  gentility.  It  is 
a  sort  of  family  fetish.  Every  comfort  is  sacrificed  under  the 
wheels  of  the  Juggernaut ;  for  without  it  the  magic  inner  circle  of 
Snobton  society  can  never  be  entered.  "  They  don't  keep  a  car- 
riage" is  tantamount  to  saying  they  are  pariahs,  unworthy  to 
drink  of  the  same  cup  or  eat  at  the  same  table  with  the  elect  who 
do.  This  being  the  case,  you  may  imagine  that  the  Rev.  Eusebius 
and  Mrs.  FitzHodge  would  rather  die  than  put  down  their  carriage 
— a  roomy  landau  that  has  seen  its  best  days.  Why,  where  woidd 
be  the  matrimonial  chances  of  Melusina  and  MathUda,  Constance 
and  Rosamond,  if  such  a  catastrophe  should  come  to  pass  ?  For 
this  reason — ^namely,  the  necessity  for  the  strictest  economy  in 
small  matters — ^the  Rev.  Eusebius  always  travels  third-class  when 
business  or  pleasure  or  the  May  meetings  at  Exeter  Hall  take  him 
up  to  town  for  a  day  or  two.  Well,  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of  in  that ;  many  estimable  people,  either  from  choice  or  necessity. 
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habitually  travel  third-class.  I  once  heard  of  an  eccentric  million- 
aire who  made  a  practice  of  doing  so,  and  who,  when  asked  why  he 
did  it,  replied  brusquely,  "  Because  there's  no  fourthJ*  Now,  if 
the  Rev.  Eusebius  prefers  to  make  the  very  slight  sacrifice  of  com- 
fort involved  in  travelling  third-class,  why  should  he  be  ashamed 
of  the  fact  ?  The  other  day  I  happened  to  go  up  to  town  by  the 
same  train  as  he  did.  When  we  arrived  at  the  London  terminus 
I  saw  the  good  man  dart  furtively  out  of  his  compartment,  for  all 
the  world  like  a  frightened  rabbit  warily  emerging  from  its  burrow, 
and  cast  a  rapid  glance  up  and  down  the  platform,  to  see  if  there 
was  any  one  about  who  might  recognise  him.  I  respected  his 
amowr  propre,  and  drew  carefully  back  until  he  had  passed.  But 
I  fear  he  saw  me  after  all,  for  he  flushed  up  all  over,  and  made  off 
as  fsLst  as  his  short  legs  could  carry  him.  Poor  little  man !  That 
day  Fate  was  against  him.  Later  on,  as  I  was  crossing  the  plat- 
form to  catch  the  down  train,  I  met  him  face  to  fi&ce,  coming  out 
of  the  third-class  refreshment-room.  But  this  is  not  all.  Never 
again  can  Eusebius  FitzHodcfe  wrap  himself  in  his  priestly  dignity 
as  with  a  mantle — at  least  before  your  humble  servant ;  for  he, 
that  man  of  erudition  in  the  matter  of  pedigrees,  that  past  master 
in  the  art  of  knowing  who  is  who,  that  pink  and  perfection  of  gen- 
tility and  British  respectability,  carried  in  his  well-gloved  hands 
fov/r  penny  btinSj  ignominiously  done  up  in  a  paper  baff — ^buns 
destined  to  serve  as  a  frugal  refection  on  the  homeward  journey. 
Tableau  1 

There,  my  dear  Owen,  I  feel  I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude 
my  lucubrations  at  this  point.  Everything  farther  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  an  anti-climax,  and  if  there  is  anything  I  hate  it  is  an 
anti-climax ;  so  addio  for  the  present. 

Yours  always  attached, 

Theresa  Townmouse 


THE  "MrSTERY"  OF  MAEGLYSWM. 


I  MAY  introduce  myself  by  saying  that  I  am  the  coroner  for  a 
Welsh  county.  The  district  over  which  I  have  jurisdiction 
is  one  famous  for  its  antiquities ;  there  is  scarcely  a  village  which 
does  not  possess  either  a  ruined  castle,  palace,  or  abbey,  or,  at  the 
least,  some  Druidical  remains,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  legends 
and  folklore  abound.  Many  of  the  ruins  are  of  great  beauty, 
while  others  are  little  more  than  a  collection  of  roughly-built, 
half-levelled  walls ;  but,  to  judge  from  the  guide-books,  one  and 
all  are  of  surpassing  interest.  There  is  one  castle,  Marglyswm, 
which  is  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  certainly,  from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  it  is  by 
far  the  most  important.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  while  it  is  described 
both  in  the  old  Itineraries  and  in  the  most  recent  editions  of 
guide-books,  in  those  of  twenty  years  ago  it  is  not  never  even 
mentioned.  Though  before  I  received  my  present  appointment  I 
had  been  practising  for  years  as  a  doctor  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  away  from  it,  I  had  never  even  so  much  as  heard  its  name. 
As  soon  as  I  became  coroner  I  bought  the  practice  of  the  old 
doctor  whom  I  had  succeeded,  and  came,  to  live  at  Llanclwydd,  a 
town  about  three  miles  from  Marglyswm,  and  was  much  surprised 
to  hear  of  its  existence  and  beauty.  Being  of  rather  an  anti- 
quarian turn,  I  determined  to  inspect  it,  but  to  my  surprise  every- 
one told  me  that  the  thing  was  out  of  the  question,  as  the  owner 
had  for  the  last  forty  years  pertinaciously  refused  to  allow  anyone 
within  the  park-gates,  and  had  even  barricaded  every  place  from 
which  a  glimpse  of  the  structure  could  be  obtained. 

The  owner,  a  Mr.  Tredegar  Morgan,  was  one  of  the  largest 
landed  proprietors  in  South  Wales.  Some  said  he  was  mad,  and 
all  agreed  as  to  his  eccentricity.  For  more  than  forty  years,  so 
far  as  I  could  learn,  no  human  being  had  seen  him  except  two  or 
three  servants  and  a  famous  London  doctor,  who  came  occasionally. 
All  his  business  with  his  lawyers  and  his  many  tenants  was 
transacted  through  his  agent. 

Shortly  after  I  settled  at  Llanclwydd,  the  agent  met  with  a 
slight  accident,  which  occasioned  him  to  become  a  patient  of  mine. 
Mr.  Alexander  Bowden  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  middle-aged 
English  gentleman,  clear-headed,  honest,  and  courteously  inde- 
pendent. Our  relations  as  physician  and  patient  were  soon 
changed  into  a  warm  friendship,  and,  as  I  own  curiosity  is  one  of 
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my  &ilings,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  lost  no  time  in  asking  him 
about  his  employer,  the  owner  of  Marglyswm. 

"  My  dear  doctor,'*  he  said  with  a  cheery  laugh,  "  I  can  tell  you 
just  as  much  about  him  as  you  can  tell  me.  Though  I  am  his 
agent  I  know  nothing  of  his  life  or  himself,  except  that  he  is  very 
old  and  very  peculiar ;  the  first  you  can  learn  from  the  *  Landed 
Gentry,'  and  the  second  local  report  has  already  told  you." 

«  What  is  he  like  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Bless  you,  I  don't  know." 

"  Don't  know,"  I  reiterated,  starting  from  my  chair  with  sui-prise 
at  an  answer  so  unexpected,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  never 
seen  him  ?  " 

"Certainly  I  do,"  replied  the  agent  coolly,  settling  himself 
more  comfortably  in  an  easy  chair  and  lighting  a  cigar.  "  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  got  my  place.  Eather  more  than  twelve  years  ago 
I  answered  an  advertisement  for  a  land-agent  which  appeared  in 
the  Tvmea,  I  was  deucedly  hard  up  at  the  time,  for  my  father, 
who  was  a  Devonshire  squire,  had  died  suddenly  and  left  little 
behind  him,  barring  a  heap  of  debts.  I  had  to  sell  all  the  land, 
except  a  few  acres  and  the  manor  house,  which  were  entailed,  and 
resolved  to  get  my  own  living.  As  I  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
country,  and  had  assisted  my  father  on  his  estate,  I  naturally 
thought  I  would  become  a  land-agent.  I  had  applied  for  fifty 
things  without  the  least  success,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Morgan's  adver- 
tisement, and  without  much  hope,  for  the  place  was  evidently  a 
good  one,  I  answered  it.  Almost  by  return  of  post  I  got  a  letter 
asking  me  to  commence  my  duties  at  once  at  a  salary  which  was 
more  than  liberal.  The  letter  gave  me  extremely  full  particulars 
on  even  those  points  which  I  naturally  expected  to  be  explained 
personally  by  my  employer;  but,  supposing  that  he  was  an  exceed- 
ingly cautious  man,  I  came  down  here  with  a  light  heart  and 
extremely  empty  pockets.  The  morning  after  I  arrived  at  Llan- 
clvFydd  I  walked  from  the  hotel  to  Marglyswm  Castle.  When  I 
got  to  the  park-gates  I  found  them  locked,  so  I  hammered  and 
rang  till,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  an  old  man-servant  came. 
I  told  him  who  I  was,  and  asked  him  to  open  the  gates.  All  the 
reply  I  could  get  was  that  no  one  was  allowed  inside  the  park,  and 
that  if  I  had  anything  to  say  I  must  write  to  Mr.  Morgan.  Finding 
remonstrance  entirely  useless,  I  came  back  to  the  hotel  and  wrote 
to  Mr.  Morgan,  asking  him  when  he  could  see  me.  In  the  course 
of  a  day  or  two  I  got  a  very  polite  but  very  decided  note,  saying 
that  he  must  refuse  an  interview,  and  he  added  that  I  had  been 
engaged,  as  he  judged  from  my  letter  that  I  was  able  to  do  all 
that  was  necessary  by  correspondence," 

"  Then  you  have  never  spoken  to  him  ?  "  I  asked,  somewhat 
foolishly. 

"  Never,"  replied  Bowden,  "  though  I  tried  time  after  time  till 
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I  got  tired  of  it ;  but  as  he  gives  all  his  orders  by  letter,  and 
places  the  utmost  confidence  in  me,  I  don't  think  it  matters  much. 
Affairs  have  gone  on  without  a  hitch  for  more  than  twelve  years, 
and  probably  will  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  I  could  not  take 
better  care  of  his  interests  if  he  saw  me  every  day,  and  that  he 
appreciates  it  is  clear  from  the  number  of  times  he  has  raised  my 
salary.     If  he  does  not  care  to  be  seen  why  should  he  be  seen  ?  *' 

I  could  allege  no  reason  in  answer,  but  I  was  not  satisfied. 

"  If  I  can  get  a  chance,"  I  cried  angrily,  "  I'll  have  him  sum- 
moned as  a  witness,  and  he  shall  be  seen,  or  111  know  the  reason 
why." 

"  He'll  be  too  sharp  for  you,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  agent 
laughing.  "  He  has  been  summoned  as  a  witness  in  Several  law 
suits,  but  he  always  sends  a  medical  certificate  that  he  is  unable 
to  attend." 

'*  There's  method  in  his  madness,  that  is  evident,"  I  rejoined. 

"  He's  no  more  mad  than  you  are,"  replied  Bowden  curtly. 
He  produced  a  letter  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  me,  saying, 
**  Read  that,  and  then  tell  me  if  the  man  who  wrote  it  could 
possibly  be  mad." 

The  letter  was  a  very  long  one,  and,  save  for  the  irregular 
writing,  it  gave  no  sign  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  life.  It  dealt  very  fully  with  the  management  of  the 
estate,  entering  into  minute  details  and  showing  a  mastery  of 
difficult  questions  of  agriculture  and  forestry.  Intricate  calcula- 
tions were  worked  out  with  consummate  accuracy,  and  a  critical 
knowledge  of  nice  points  arising  in  a  law-suit  in  which  the  writer 
was  engaged  were  lavishly  displayed.  Certainly  whatever  doubts 
I  had  entertained  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  owner  of  Marglyswm  the 
letter  effectually  dispelled.  Only  a  man  with  the  full  use  of 
intellectual  faculties  of  a  very  high  order  could  have  written  such 
a  document. 

As  I  handed  the  letter  back  to  its  owner,  Bowden  rose  from  his 
chair. 

'*  Good  night.  Doctor,"  he  said ;  '*  there's  some  secret  at  the 
bottom  of  Mr.  Morgan's  conduct,  and  I  shrewdly  suspect  the 
*  Marglyswm  Mystery '  is  the  true  solution ;  you  have  heard  all 
about  that,  I  suppose  ?  " 

I  nodded ;  I  had  heard  all  about  "the  Mystery,"  as  the  country- 
people  called  it,  before  I  had  been  at  Llanclwydd  a  week. 

"  He  is  a  very  old  man,"  I  said.  "  If  I  am  coroner  when  he 
dies  I  shall  do  my  best  to  ferret  it  out,  I  promise  you." 

Bowden  laughed.  **  I  hope  your  opportunity  will  be  long  in 
coming,"  he  said  gaily ;  "  my  place  is  too  good  a  one  for  me  to  be 
anxious  for  you  to  exercise  your  judicial  functions  upon  Mr. 
Morgan." 

I  must  now  explain  what  I  knew  of  the  "  Marglyswm  Mystery." 
Mr.  Tredegar  Morgan  was  the  son  of  a  Welsh  squire,  who  had 
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represented  the  county  in  Parliament  for  many  years,  and  who  had 
made  himself  famous  by  keeping  open  house  at  the  castle  with  a 
splendjur  that  crippled  even  his  large  means.  He  died  while  his 
son  wa3  Etill  at  the  university.  The  young  squire  immediately 
lefb  Cajabridge,  settled  down  at  Marglyswm,  and  continued  his 
father's  regime.  Young,  well-bom,  good-looking,  and  wealthy,  he 
was  the  darling  of  all  eligible  young  ladies  and  their  mammas^ 
but  neither  money  nor  beauty  tempted  him  to  try  connubial  bliss. 
One  after  another,  match-makers  gave  him  up  in  despair,  and  the 
county  comforted  itself  with  the  belief  that,  after  all,  Marglyswm 
was  all  the  better  without  a  mistress,  who  might  cut  down  its 
hospitalities.  When  about  two  or  three  and  thirty,  Mr.  Morgan 
went  for  a  prolonged  tour  on  the  Continent ;  he  was  away  for  more 
than  a  couple  of  years,  during  which  report  credited  him  with 
having  visited  every  country  in  Europe,  and  being  familiar  with 
all  the  Socialistic  movements  which  were  then  convulsing  every 
nation  in  Europe.  At  the  end  of  this  time  Llanclwydd  was  thrown 
into  a  fever  of  excitement  by  the  news  that  the  squire  had  retmmed, 
and  brought  with  him  a  foreign  wife.  To  what  nation  Mrs* 
Morgan  belonged  I  cannot  say,  tne  gossips  of  the  place  being  by 
no  means  agreed  on  the  subject ;  but  on  one  their  testimony  was 
unanimous,  that  Mrs.  Morgan  was  a  most  beautiful  woman,  tall 
and  lithe,  with  fascinating  manners  and  an  imperious  carriage. 
The  county  welcomed  her  with  enthusiasm  ;  every  maiden  looked 
forward  to  numberless  garden-parties  and  balls,  and  their  papas  to 
as  many  opportunities  of  again  testing  the  famed  Marglyswm 
cellars.  Neither  young  nor  old  were  disappointed ;  Mrs.  Morgan 
was  thoroughly  disposed  to  be  friendly,  and  the  castle  became 
more  like  an  hotel  than  a  private  house. 

Little  by  little  matters  began  to  change.  The  parties  were  as 
frequent  as  ever,  but  amongst  the  guests  were  to  be  found  a 
number  of  foreigners,  very  polite,  but  very  reserved ;  men  who 
seemed  to  carry  about  with  them  some  grave  secret,  and  were  apt 
to  get  into  comers  and  discuss  politics  among  themselves  with 
lowering  brows  and  a  superabundance  of  gesture.  Kumour  said 
that  Marglyswm  Castle  was  a  centre  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
plots  which  a  few  years  later  so  nearly  wrecked  every  continental 
nation.  Over  IVir.  Morgan  himself  a  change  was  observed  to  grow. 
He  lost  the  interest  he  had  displayed  in  turnips  and  horses  and 
other  matters,  supposed  to  be  the  legitimate  fascinations  of  a 
country  squire,  and  after  dinner  would  discuss  politics  with  a 
savage  vehemence,  and,  much  to  his  guests'  horror,  loudly  pro- 
claim his  abhorrence  of  Toryism  and  his  belief  in  the  Charter.  He 
was  proposed  for  a  vacancy  which  occurred  in  the  county,  and, 
being  very  popular  with  the  mechanics  in  the  manufacturing 
towns  which  lie  in  this  division,  seemed  destined  to  have  a  walk- 
over. The  day  after  the  nomination  the  sheriff  received  a  letter 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Morgan  must,  for  family  reasons,  withdraw 
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\A&  candidature,  and  when  a  number  of  his  friends  went  to  try  and 
discover  what  these  reasons  were  they  found  the  park  gates  locked, 
and  admission  firmly  refused.  All  the  servants  except  four,  who 
had  been  with  his  father,  were  paid  a  quarter's  wages  in  advance 
jmd  directed  to  leave  the  place  within  a  couple  of  hours.  From 
that  day  to  the  one  on  which  I  had  my  conversation  with  Mr. 
Bowden  no  human  being,  except  the  London  doctor  and  an  occa- 
sional poacher,  had  been  known  to  enter  the  park. 

The  mystery  was,  what  had  become  of  Mrs.  Morgan  ?  Most  of 
the  foreign  visitors,  if  not  all,  had  left  a  few  days  before  this  occur- 
rence, and  the  departing  servants,  who  were  pretty  closely 
questioned,  all  believed  that  she  had  gone  too.  Whether  she  had 
or  not  had  not  transpired ;  certainly  she  was  never  seen  again. 
The  balance  of  opinion  in  the  county  was  that  she  had  been 
spirited  away  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Government  of  the  country 
<rf  which  she  had  been  a  native,  though  a  few  persons  professed  to 
believe  that  she  had  been  unfaithful,  and  had  been  turned  out  by 
the  injured  husband.  Mrs.  Morgan  was  such  a  favourite  that, 
strange  to  relate,  this  latter  story  found  little  credence. 

From  henceforth,  as  I  have  said,  the  castle  was  closed  to  all, 
and  its  owner  never  seen  again.  All  that  could  be  guessed  of  his 
habits  was  that  he  painted,  for  every  now  and  then,  among  the 
packages  which  came  from  London  tradesmen,  were  some  that 
bore  the  name  of  a  well-known  firm  of  artists'  colourmen.  Two 
of  the  servants  were  dead,  and  had  not  been  replaced. 

For  the  next  five  years  things  at  Llanclwydd  went  on  quietly 
enough,  and  though  my  intimacy  with  Mr.  Bowden  continued,  the 
fiubject  of  his  master's  peculiarities  was  seldom  mentioned. 

One  night  I  was  awoke  about  3  a.m.  by  the  violent  ringing  of 
the  night-bell.  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window  to  see  who  the 
disturber  was,  and,  by  the  breaking  light  of  early  dawn,  I  saw 
Bowden  standing  at  the  door,  his  face  white  and  troubled. 

"Come  down  at  once,  doctor,"  he  said,  **I  have  just  received 
information  that  Mr.  Morgan  has  died  suddenly." 

"  Died ! "  I  exclaimed,  "  who  told  you  ?  " 

"  The  lodge-keeper,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  must  go  at  once  to  the 
castle,  and  you  must  dress  and  come  with  me.  Be  as  quick  as  you 
can,  my  horse  and  trap  are  at  the  gate." 

I  dressed  in  great  haste,  and,  after  placing  in  my  pockets  a  few 
restoratives  and  instruments  in  case  the  old  man  might  only  have 
swooned,  I  climbed  into  the  gig  by  the  side  of  Bowden. 

The  road  to  Marglyswm  is  through  the  town  of  Llanclwydd,  and 
till  we  entered  its  streets  we  puflFed  our  cigars  in  silence.  There 
is  something  very  weird  in  the  thought  that  you  are  about  to 
unravel  a  mystery  that  another  man  has  spent  the  best  part  of 
his  life  in  keeping  from  the  light  of  day ;  nor  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  the  first  stranger  to  enter  a  house  which  has  been 
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closed  to  the  world  for  nearly  two  generations  without  its  ghastly 
side. 

At  Llanclwydd  we  picked  up  the  solicitor  (Mr.  Heycock),  whom 
the  land-agent  had  roused  on  his  journey  to  fetch  me  ;  after  this 
the  conversation  became  fairly  brisk,  and  many  surmises  were 
hazarded  as  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Morgan,  for  all  John  Evans,  the 
aged  lodge-keeper,  had  told  Bowden  was  that  his  master  was 
dead. 

We  were  within  about  half-a-mile  of  the  park-gates  when  we 
overtook  his  old  retainer  returning  home.  Bowden,  pulling  up  his 
horse,  asked  him  to  get  in  and  ride  with  us.  The  old  man  drew 
back,  and  said  : 

"  Are  you  three  gentlemen  going  to  the  castle  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  John,"  replied  Bowden,  "  it  is  our  duty  to  go  at 
once.     Make  haste  and  jump  in  ;  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

*'  You  mustn't  go ;  you  shall  not  go,"  cried  the  old  man* 
"  Mr.  Bowden,  for  heaven's  sake,  sir,  don't  go,"  he  added  im- 
ploringly. 

"  Why  not  ?  If  you  did  not  want  me  to  go  why  did  you  come 
to  me  ?  "  asked  Bowden  sharply. 

"  The  old  master  he  said  to  me  one  day,  *  John,'  he  said,  *  if 
anything  happens  to  me,  tell  Mr.  Bowden  at  once,' " 

"  And  you  have  done  your  duty,"  I  said  soothingly. 

"  I  haven't,  I  haven't,"  he  rejoined,  throwing  up  his  hands  in 
an  agony  of  despair.    "  I  ought  to  have  locked  the  park  gates." 

With  great  agility  the  old  man  rushed  forward  and  seized  the 
horse's  head. 

*'  You  shall  not  go,"  he  cried.  "  The  master  never  would  have 
you  in  his  house  while  he  was  living,  and  you  shall  not  enter  it 
now  he  is  dead." 

Our  position  was  becoming  ridiculous.  Manifestly,  too,  it  was 
important  that  we  should  get  to  the  castle  as  soon  as  possible. 
After  a  hurried  consultation  we  sat  still  while  John  Evans  turned 
the  horse's  head  in  the  direction  of  Llanclwydd,  and  then  Bowden 
and  I  sprang  out,  telling  the  lawyer  to  again  turn  and  drive 
slowly  towards  the  castle.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  wresting 
the  reins  from  John's  grasp,  and  in  laying  him  down  by  the  hedge 
side,  for  he  fought  witn  a  strength  and  skill  very  surprising  for 
so  old  a  mfi,n.  Before  he  had  regained  his  feet  we  had  run  after 
and  jumped  into  the  gig,  and  were  driving  as  fast  as  Bowden's 
good  mare  could  go  towards  Marglyswm.  The  old  lodge-keeper 
made  a  gallant  effort  to  overtake  us,  and,  when  he  found  it  useless, 
we  saw  him  sink  down  by  the  road  side  and  cover  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

"  There  is  evidently  some  secret  of  which  the  old  man  fears  we 
shall  find  the  key,"  said  the  solicitor.  Indeed,  it  hardly  required 
a  head  as  shrewd  as  his  to  draw  such  a  deduction. 

For  the  first  time  in  forty-five  years  the  lodge-gates  were  un- 
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locked.  We  had  driven  thus  far  very  tapidly,  but  now  our  speed 
was  checked,  for  the  drive  was  so  overgrown  that  only  the  faint 
track  which  the  lodge-keeper's  feet  held  worn  pointed  out  where 
it  had  been. 

An  abrupt  turn  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  castle.  Certainly 
there  must  have  been  at  one  time  no  finer  baronial  residence  in 
all  Wales  than  Marglyswm ;  now  it  was  the  picture  of  ruinous 
decay.  In  the  course  of  nearly  fifty  years  most  of  the  windows 
had  been  broken,  but  none  mended,  save  by  paper  or  rags.  The 
woodwork  was  dropping  to  pieces  for  want  of  paint,  and  the  once 
trim  garden  could  only  be  located  by  the  uneven  ground  and 
some  ancient  overgrown  bushes. 

The  great  door  was  shut ;  apparently  years  had  passed  since  it 
was  last  opened,  for  it  yielded  easily  to  our  united  strength,  the 
rotten  hinges  breaking  Like  so  much  tinder.  The  spacious  hall 
we  now  entered  was  as  ruinous  as  the  outside  of  the  house  had 
been.  Dust  had  gathered  thickly  on  furniture  which  had  once 
been  handsome,  and  the  remains  of  curtains,  bright  and  new  fifty 
years  before,  were  hanging  in  colourless  tatters.  Costly  pictures 
had  dropped  from  their  mouldering  frames,  and  lay  neglected  and 
shattered  where  they  had  fallen. 

The  building  was  a  vast  one.  We  were  quite  uncertain  where 
to  find  the  body  of  the  owner,  or  even  the  apartments  of  the  old 
woman  who  was  said  to  be  his  only  female  servant.  We  searched 
suites  of  stately  reception  rooms,  each  as  dilapidated  and 
neglected  as  the  hall,  and  the  only  signs  of  life  we  met  with  were 
the  rats,  which  scampered  into  holes  in  the  woodwork  at  the  sound 
of  unwonted  footsteps.  We  must  have  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
searching  in  this  fashion  when  we  chanced  to  stumble  upon  a  room 
which  bore  signs  of  human  habitation,  for  a  fire  of  fallen  wood  was 
smouldering  upon  the  hearth.  The  furniture  was  most  incon- 
gruous ;  while  the  table  was  a  common  massive  oaken  one,  several 
of  the  chairs,  evidently  selected  for  their  good  state  of  preservar 
tion,  had  once  firared  in  the  grand  dining-room,  and  the  window 
was  shaded  with  a  piece  of  ancient  tapestry,  which  had  been 
hung  behind  the  altar  of  the  chapel.  A  number  of  cooking 
utensils  were  scattered  about,  and  a  few  articles  of  crockery  were 
piled  in  one  comer. 

"  I  suppose  this  is  the  kitchen,"  muttered  Bowden ;  "  the  scent 
is  getting  warm,  as  the  children  say." 

Yrom.  a  dark  passage  near  the  kitchen  a  flight  of  stone  stairs  led 
to  the  upper  floor,  and  as  we  ascended  them  we  heard  the  foot- 
steps Df  someone  coming  towards  us. 

It  was  an  old  woman,  dressed  as  a  Welsh  peasant^  and  evidently 
the  old  servant  of  whom  ;report  had  told  us. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  ?  "  she  asked  in"  Welsh. 

Though  Bowden  and  I  had  both  lived  in  Wales  for  several  years, 
we  neither  of  us  knew  the  language  suflSciently  to  converse  in  it, 
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though  we  both  understood  it  when  spoken ;  the  burden  of  the 
conversation  therefore  devolved  on  the  lawyer.  The  old  woman 
was  as  loth  to  admit  our  right  to  be  there  as  the  lodge-keeper  had 
been,  and,  angrily  arguing  the  point,  she  endeavoured  to  bar  our 
way.  Heycock  explained  to  her  that  I  was  a  magistrate,  and  he  a 
lawyer,  and  pleaded  that  Bowden  represented  Mr.  Morgan's  in- 
terests ;  but  all  in  vain,  and  he  was  at  length  reduced  to  threatening 
her  with  all  the  most  vivid  terrors  of  the  law  his  imagination  could 
conjure  up. 

She  moved  aside  to  let  us  pass.  As  she  did  so  I  heard  her 
mutter : 

"  If  I'd  known  they  would  have  come  like  this  I  would  have 
set  fire  to  the  place — I  would,  if  I  had  been  burnt  alive  in 
the  flames." 

Almost  wild  with  e^ccitement,  we  proceeded  to  search  the  rooms 
on  this  floor,  for  the  old  woman  refused  to  give  us  any  assistance. 
All  alike  had  once  been  magnificently  furnished,  and  now  were 
in  the  same  state  of  decay,  yet  one  or  two  bore  marks  of  having 
been  recently  used.  In  one  were  a  number  of  canvasses  turned 
with  their  faces  to  the  wall,  in  another  a  heap  of  old  newspapers, 
principally,  as  I  noticed,  the  medical  and  artistic  journals. 

The  door  of  one  of  the  smallest  rooms  was  open.  It  was  much 
more  habitable  than  the  rest,  and,  in  fact,  was  not  uncomfortably 
furnished  as  a  sitting-room.  Through  it  lay  a  still  smaller  room 
— ^a  room  scarcely  larger  than  a  closet,  and  as  scantily  furnished 
as  an  anchorite's. 

Carefully  covered  on  a  pallet  bed  we  saw  the  form  of  a  human 
figure.  We  were  on  the  threshold  of  the  mystery.  There  was  a 
pause ;  none  liked  to  expose  the  secret  that  had  been  so  jealously 
guarded  for  two  generations  past. 

At  last,  with  a  great  effort,  Bowden  stepped  forward  and  drew 
the  sheet  off  the  corpse.  The  sight  that  met  our  eyes  was  a 
terrible  one.  There  before  us  lay  the  body  of  a  very  old  man,  a 
man  whose  life  had  been  one  long  misery  to  him.  He,  the  wealthy 
owner  of  this  splendid  castle  and  the  wide  marches  for  miles 
round,  had  been  afflicted  with  that  dread  disease  which  punished 
the  disobedience  of  the  servant  of  the  great  Jewish  prophet  of 
old  time. 

While  we  were  gazing  horror-stricken  at  the  corpse,  the  lodge- 
keeper  came  in,  and  threw  himself  by  the  bedside  in  a  paroxsym 
of  grief. 

When  he  became  somewhat  quieter  we  questioned  him  closely 
about  the  deceased.  His  tale  was  soon  told.  When  Mr.  Morgan 
found  that  he  had  contracted  this  disease  (which  is  somewhat 
infectious  as  well  as  incurable)  he  caused  the  castle  to  be  shut  up. 
Morbidly  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  his  appearance,  he  insisted 
upon  the  park  being  jealously  barricaded,  and,  after  taking  all 
these  precautions  against  being  seen,  only  ventured  out  under 
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cover  of  the  darkness.  He  had  been  a  good,  patient,  and  generous 
master,  and  the  servant's  grief  was  not  affected. 

"  Tell  me  why  you  objected  to  our  seeing  him  ?  "  I  asked,  as 
sternly  as  I  could,  for  I  wanted  to  hide  how  much  I  was  touched. 

"  He  did  not  like  people  to  see  him  alive ;  why  should  he  like 
them  to  see  him  dead  ?  "  answered  the  old  man. 

"  But  how  were  you  going  to  prevent  it?  "  I  asked. 

^^ Bless  you!  do  you  think  I  had  not  made  a  coffin  for  him  ? 
It's  a  rough  one,  I  know,  but  he  would  rather  lie  in  it  than  be 
fingered  by  the  undertaker's  men.  Must  he  be  seen,  sir,  must 
he  ?    Oh !  do,  do  prevent  it." 

I  thought  for  a  moment. 

"  I  don't  really  think  he  need,"  I  said ;  "  that  is,  if  you  can  get  a 
doctor  to  give  a  certificate  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  If  I  was  not 
coroner  I  would  do  it  myself." 

"  I've  telegraphed  to  Mr. ,"he  replied,  mentioning  the  name 

of  the  great  physician  who  had  attended  Mr.  Morgan,  ^^  he  knew 
him  well.  If  his  word  will  be  enough;  he  will  be  here  to- 
morrow." 

**  I  will  see  him,  and  then  I  will  give  an  order  for  interment.  I 
don't  think  anyone  else  need  see  the  body;  certainly  no  inquest 
is  necessary." 

There  were  tears  in  the  old  retainer's  eyes  as  he  thanked  me, 
and  as  he  added,  ^^  he  was  a  good  master  and  a  good  man." 

Leaving  the  man,  from  whom  we  gathered  that  Mr.  Morgan 
had  no  relations,  or  friends  so  far  as  was  known,  Mr.  Bowden  and 
Heycock,  who  had  for  years  acted  as  solicitor  for  the  Marglyswm 
estate,  commenced  a  search  in  the  adjoining  sitting-room  to  find 
any  papers  which  threw  some  light  on  the  dead  man'a  wishes. 
Meanwhile,  not  liking  to  meddle  in  a  matter  which  certainly  did 
not  concern  me,  I  amused  myself  by  turning  over  the  canvasses 
which  lay  heaped  against  the  wall.  To  my  surprise  they  revealed 
much  of  the  sad  story  of  Mr.  Morgan's  life.  In  each  of  the 
earlier  ones  the  same  figures  appeared,  and  here  and  there  bits  of 
scenery  which  I  recognized  as  places  near  Marglyswm.  There  was 
a  picture  of  two  lovers ;  another  of  the  same  pair  when  they  were 
man  and  wife  in  their  own  home,  and  then  several  of  their  home- 
life.  At  last  I  came  to  one  in  which  the  same  pair  again  figured. 
It  was  a  leave-taking ;  the  man  bore  upon  him  the  tainted  marks 
of  the  dread  disease  from  which  Mr.  Morgan  had  suffered,  and  he 
was  evidently  sending  his  wife  from  him.  The  despair  pictured 
on  their  £Eices  proved  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  works  of  a 
man  who  had  been  no  mean  artist. 

While  I  was  looking  at  this  picture,  the  old  servant  joined  me. 

"Yes,"  he  said  interpreting  my  inquiring  look,  "the  master 
painted  the  whole  of  his  life.  Poor  fellow,  it  was  all  he  could 
do." 

**  Did  he  really  send  his  wife  away  ?  "    I  asked. 
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"  Aye,"  replied  John  Evans,  "  and  it  well  nigh  broke  both  their 
hearts.  Madame  Morgan  was  expecting  to  becDme  a  mother,  and 
the  master  dreaded  lest  his  child  might  catch  his  disease,  so  he 
sent  her  away,  poor  lady.  She  struggled  against  it,  aye,  how  she 
did  struggle,  but  he  persuaded  her  it  was  best  for  their  un- 
born child's  sake.  Well,  sir,  it  was  no  good.  The  child  only  lived 
a  week,  and  my  lady  maybe  a  month  or  so  longer.'* 

Here  then  was  the  solution  to  another  part  of  the  mystery ; 
there  remained  but  one  other  point  to  clear  up,  and  this  my  com- 
panions found  papers  to  do.  Mrs.  Morgan  had  been  a  Pole,  and, 
like  all  her  country-people,  she  overflowed  with  patriotism,  and 
managed  to  indoctrinate  her  husband  with  her  own  hatred  of 
tyranny  and  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  of  jM  countries.  Their 
house  had  been  a  refuge  for  foreigners  in  distress,  and  after  his 
wife's  death,  when  he  could  no  longer  rirceive  them  at  the  castle, 
the  larger  part  of  Mr.  Morgan's  income  went  in  supporting  the 
unfortunate  exiles,  who  had  lost  their  all  in  an  unequal  struggle 
for  their  coimtry'e  liberty. 

It  may  interest  my  readers  to  learn  that,  when  Mr,  Morgan's 
will  was  read,  the  greater  part  of  his  property  was  discovered  to 
be  left  to  charities,  but  no  one  whom  he  respected  was  forgotten. 
Somehow  or  other  he  had  heard  of  certain  trifling  kindnesses  I  had 
been  able  to  do  for  the  poor  of  Llanclwydd,  and  to  my  surprise  I 
found  myself  a  legatee  for  a  small  amount.  Of  course  the  servants 
who  witnessed  the  will  were  not  mentioned  in  it,  but  Bowden  in- 
forms me  that  Mr.  Morgan  had  provided  for  them  during  his  life. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  if  any  of  my  readers  wouldt  like 
to  see  Marglyswm  Castle,  and  will  call  on  me  at  my  house,  Ty 
Mawr,  Llanclwydd,  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  them  over  it,  and  to 
place  my  local  antiquarian  knowledge  at  their  disposal.  The  best 
way  to  come  is  by  the  10-30  a.m.  express  from  Paddington  to 
Carmarthen,  and  then  to  take  a  fly. 


THE   HORSE  AND  HIS  RIDER, 
fln  SnecBotte  MMtit 
By  *•  Th  bmanby,"  Author  op  "  Racixo  Men,"  Etc. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 
HORSE  DEALING.     , 

HORSE  dealing  is  supposed  to  be  a  business  in  which  no 
mercy  is  shown  to  the  greenhorn.  Experience  purchased 
dearly  is  of  greater  value  than  that  which  is  otherwise  acquired, 
and  certainly  some  horse  dealers  do  make  their  customers  j^ay 
through  the  nose  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  a  horse.  Of  course 
there  are  honest  dealers  to  be  found.  Some  of  the  London  men 
do  so  much  business  that  it  would  not  pay  them  to  be  guilty  of 
anything  like  trickery  or  dishonesty,  but  the  wanderers  who  journey 
from  fair  to  fair,  and  from  town  to  town,  with  strings  of  "  screws," 
are  oftentimes  not  quite  so  particular,  and  will  resort  to  any 
dodge  to  get  the  highest  possible  price  for  the  worst  kind  of 
animal.  Therefore,  a  man  who  inwardly  feels  that  he  is  not  a 
thorough  judge  of  horse-flesh  should  always  purchase  of  a  dealer 
of  good  standing,  with  a  well-known  place  of  business. 

"  In  purchasing  of  a  regular  dealer  a  customer  must  be  prepared 
for  a  little  close  raillery.  The  only  way  to  receive  it  is  with  good 
humour,  and  if  genius  permits,  with  a  repartee  that  may  throw 
back  the  laugh. 

"  One  day,  at  a  dealer's,  some  other  gentlemen  were  looking  at 
the  stables,  and  two  of  them  at  the  very  horse  I  was  minutely 
measuring.  Tliey  appeared  to  be  a  couple  of  schoolboys  just 
escaped  from  Eton,  or  perhaps  freshmen  who  had  spent  a  term  at 
Cambridge.  The  dealer  was  obviously  speculating  on  a  purchaser 
in  one  of  these  youths,  and  seemed  nettled  at  my  narrow  scrutiny, 
which  threatened  to  disappoint  his  designs. 

"  *  Tom,  said  he  to  his  ostler,  *  go  to  the  tailor  and  borrow  his 
measure  and  shears  for  the  gentleman.' 

"  *  And  stop  at  the  saddler's  on  the  way  Tom,  to  buy  a  halter  for 
your  master,'  I  added. 

"  The  retort  told,  coarse  and  trite  as  it  was,  and  I  was  allowed 
to  finish  my  scrutiny  in  peace."  * 

One  good  maxim  in  purchasing  a  horse  is  not  to  expect  too 
much  for  your  money. 

**  We  believe  it  was  Lord  Barrymore  who,  at  Newmarket,  among 

*  8ir  G.  StephsQ — Aiccntnrji  of  a  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a  Horse. 
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a  vast  crowd  of  the  sporting  world,  mounted  himself  on  a  chair, 
and  having  made  a  signal  for  silence,  said  aloud : — 

"  *  Who  wants  a  horse  that  can  gallop  twenty  miles  an  hour,  trot 
seventeen,  and  walk  six  ? ' 

"  Of  course  vociferations  of  *  I  do,  I  do,'  were  not  wanting,  to 
which  the  facetious  nobleman  replied : — 

**  *  Well,  gentlemen,  when  I  meet  with  such  a  one  I  will  let  you 
know ! '  * 

The  greenhorn  had  better  always  take  with  him  a  friend 
experienced  in  horseflesh  to  see  whether  the  animal  he  intends 
purchasing  has  any  blemish. 

A  veterinary  surgeon's  opinion  as  to  soundness  of  wind  and 
limb  should  also  be  obtained,  as  well  as  a  warranty  from  the 
vendor  that  the  animal  sold  is  sound  and  free  from  vice ;  but  even 
these  precautions  sometimes  are  unavailing,  for  it  occasionally 
happens  that  dealers  themselves  are  not  always  familiar  with  their 
horses'  defects. 

"  I  once  bought  one  in  the  country;  I  rode  him  to  town — only 
a  few  miles,  and  he  fell ;  he  was  not  blemished,  and  I  returned 
him.  The  man  would  not  believe  my  story ;  he  fancied,  as  they 
often  pretend,  that  I  returned  him  from  caprice,  and  was  dissatis- 
fied. I  offered  to  keep  the  horse  on  one  condition — ^that  he  should 
ride  with  me  a  mile  over  the  stones  at  my  pace,  if  he  did  not 
stumble  I  would  have  him.  He  readily  assented ;  we  mounted, 
and  set  off  at  a  moderate  trot. 

"  *  There  never  was  a  surer-footed  horse  in  England — stones  or 
sward — ' 

But  scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  before  the 
animal  gave  him  the  lie  direct,  blemished  his  own  knees 
irretrievably,  and  as  by  way  of  appropriate  rebuke  caused  his 
rider  almost  to  bite  his  tongue  off  in  the  fall !  The  horse  had  a 
running  thrush."  f 

The  following  anecdote,  related  by  the  writer  just  quoted,  will 
show  that  public  sales  are  dangerous  places  for  sellers  as  well  as 
for  buyers.  "  A  learned  barrister,  well  known  in  the  literary  world 
for  his  critical  acumen,  sent  his  horse  to  the  Bazaar  for  sale  by 
auction.  Being  well  aware  of  the  tricks  of  such  markets  he 
attended  the  sale  himself,  and  carefully  noted  the  nuqpiber  of  his 
lot  in  his  pocket-book.  He  felt  not  a  Uttle  pleased  at  the  horse's 
spirited  enMe  when  ushered  up  the  ride,  and  still  more  gratified 
at  the  auctioneer's  ingenuity  in  painting  his  merits,  though  utter- 
ly at  a  loss  to  guess  where  the  deuce  he  had  learnt  them.  He  had 
purchased  the  animal  a  week  before  for  forty  guineas,  and  hither- 
to had  not  discovered  a  single  redeeming  quality  to  compensate 
for  fifty  faults.     The  biddings  were   slack  however,   malgr/  the 
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auctioneer.  Five  pounds — five  ten — six  pounds — ^reluctantly  drop- 
ped at  long  intervals.  *  This  will  never  do,'  thought  the  learned 
gentleman,  and  by  way  of  stimulating  competition,  he  jumped  at 
once  to  thirty  guineas.  The  knowing  ones  stared  and  promptly 
took  the  hint:  in  less  than  a  minute  toe  lot  was  knocked  down  to 
him  at  fifty  guineas.  He  regretted  out-standing  his  market,  but 
consoled  himself  with  the  comfortable  reflection  that,  at  least,  he 
had  learnt  his  horse's  value,  and  had  not  been  taken  in  by  the 
dealer. 

"  *  By  your  leave — make  way  there — stand  aside,  gen'l'm'n,'  and 
two  or  three  rough  salutations  of  sticks,  whips,  and  voices,  warned 
him  of  the  rapid  approach  of  the  next  lot.  The  learned  counsel 
awoke  from  his  reverie — ^rubbed  his  eyes — ^adjusted  his  glasses — 
gaped,  and  stared,  and  gaped  again  at  the  new  comer  with  petri- 
fiying  suspicion.  He  turned  with  fumbling  agitation  to  his  pocket 
book,  and  found  that,  mistaking  the  lot,  he  had  puffed  and  pur- 
chased his  neighbour's  horse ! 

"Having  two  worthless  animals  thus  unexpectedly  thrown  upon 
his  hands,  he  ventured  no  more  on  puffing,  but  aUowed  his  own 
to  go  at  its  just  price,  which  proved  exactly  enough  to  buy  him  a 
new  wig  for  the  circuit."  * 

If  the  barrister  had  been  as  learned  in  the  rigs  of  the  horse 
mart,  as  he  doubtless  was  in  the  law,  he  would  probably  not  have 
made  such  a  mistake.  However  if  he  is  still  &live  he  may  console 
himself  with  the  reflection,  that  many  others  have  made  equally 
grave  mistakes.  The  following  story  shows  that  dealers  do  not 
always  make  the  best  market.  "  I  remember  some  years  ago,  one 
charming  morning,  we  met  at  a  favourite  cover  in  the  best  part  of 
our  country.  Tom  Duckett  was  then  on  a  splendid  dark-brown 
horse  which  he  had  purchased  some  short  time  back  out  of  some 
racing  stables.  He  was  too  slow  to  become  a  plater.  The  horse 
had  been  seen  before  in  one  or  two  remarkably  good  things ;  and 
he  looked  so  well  on  this  particular  day,  that  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  gentleman  who  understood  to  the  full  the  value  of 
blood.  A  fox  was  soon  halloed  away,  and  the  first  ten  minutes 
gave  no  cause  of  complaint  to  the  lovers  of  pace ;  there  was 
scarcely  time  to  think,  much  less  to  talk,  and  the  only  things  that 
were  clearly  manifest  were  the  black  skirts  of  Tom  Duckett's  coat, 
and  the  dark-brown  horse's  quarters  in  front  all  the  way.  Under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  the 
hounds  should  have  over-run  the  scent,  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence, a  slight  check,  ensued. 

"  *  Three  hundred,  Mr.  Duckett,  for  the  brown  horse,'  said  an 
eager  customer,  afraid  of  being  too  late  in  the  market.  *  Three 
hundred,  and  you  may  ride  my  second  horse  if  you  can  get  him, 
and  send  the  brown  horse  home  by  my  groom  at  once.' 

•  Sir  G.  Stephen — Adveitures  4'«. 
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** '  Thank  you,  my  lord,  for  tlie  oflfer ;  but  we  shall  be  down  to  the 
Styx  in  five  minutes,  and  if  he  jumps  it  I  shall  want  more  than 
that  for  him/ 

"The  Styx  is  a  brook  not  so  easily  crossed  as  its  namesake. 
Charon  himself,  on  a  thorough-bred  one,  would  have  looked  twice 
at  it  and  turned  away.  Indeed  I  never  saw  anyone  jump  it  that 
di^  look  at  it;  and  I  have  seen  it  full  of  performers  of  the  high- 
est character  that  did  not.  Tom,  however,  had  a  not  undeserved 
opinion  of  his  horse's  merits,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  he  had  a 
chance  of  putting  them  to  the  test.  Down  they  came ;  and  as 
the  leading  hounds  dragged  their  sterns  after  them  up  the  bank, 
one  man,  and  one  alone,  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  right  of  them, 
was  seen  to  be  in  the  right  field ;  four  were  in  the  water  a  little 
to  the  left,  one  on  the  top  of  Old  Melody,  and  the  rest  nowhere. 
Of  course  someone  knew  of  a  ford  or  a  bridge,  and  at  the  end  of 
another  twenty  minutes  they  caught  the  hounds ;  when  the  first 
thing  that  was  seen  worth  notice,  was  poor  Tom  Duckett  leading 
the  brown  horse  by  the  bridle,  badly  staked  at  the  very  last  fence 
before  the  hill.  The  brown  horse  died  that  night,  and  poor  Tom 
was  a  bankrupt  within  twelve  months  firom  that  day."* 

Great  fluctuation  often  happens  in  the  price  of  the  same 
animal  in  a  few  months,  which  does  not  arise  firom  any  diminution 
of  his  intrinsic  value,  but  depends  on  the  situation  in  which  he  is 
placed  firom  being  offered  to  different  classes  of  persons. 

"  I  went  to  see,"  says  a  well  known  sporting  writer,  "  a  stud  of 
horses  for  sale  at  Tattersalls :  I  perceived  that  one  horse  among  the 
stud  seemed  to  attract  very  great  attention,  and  this  I  thought  was 
easily  accounted  for,  from  his  being  one  of  the  finest  horses  1  think 
I  ever  saw.  But  I  found  another  cause  for  this  general  attraction, 
when  I  heard  he  was  not  only  beyond  competition  the  widest 
jumper  in  the  stud,  but  known  to  be  the  widest  brook  or  drain 
jumper  in  Lincolnshire,  where  he  had  been  hunted.  He  was  put 
up  with  the  rest,  and  I  bought  him  at  a  hundred  guineas.  He 
was  no  sooner  knocked  down  to  me  than  I  felt  I  had  done  wrong. 
Several  others  of  the  same  stud  were  sold  at  far  higher  prices,  not 
one  of  which  could  any  way  be  compared  with  him  as  to  looks, 
size  or  breeding ;  in  short,  I  felt  certain  he  was  too  cheap  to  be 
good.  A  couple  of  guineas  to  the  head  groom  produced  no 
explanation,  but  that  he  was  a  very  good  horse,  the  fastest  in  the 
stud,  and  the  biggest  jumper  in  Lincolnshire.  I  hunted  him ; 
found  him  fast  enough  to  go  at  his  ease  up  to  any  hounds  with  any 
scent;  nothing  too  big  for  him  in  his  stride,  and  a  mistake 
seemed  impossible,  so  it  was  anything  he  chose  to  try. ;  but  he 
seemed  to  think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  jump  at  any  ordinary 
fence,  and  I  should  say,  during  three  times  I  rode  him  with 
hounds,  he  was  on   his  nose   with   me   twenty  times.     He  had 
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another  pleasing  propensity;  if  there  were  twenty  little  water 
drains  in  the  field,  I  would  back  him  to  put  his  foot  in  every  one 
of  them.  I  was  lucky  enough,  however,  to  find  a  farmer  who 
piqued  himself  on  being  the  boldest  rider  in  the  country  where  I 
was  hunting,  and  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  pounded 
the  whole  field.  It  struck  me  the  widest  jumper  in  all  Lincoln- 
shire and  my  friend  the  dauntless  farmer  would  be  well 
matched :  it  ended  in  my  allowing  him  to  try  "  Lincoln  "  at  a 
brook  that  had  been  considered  in  the  hunt  as  impassable  without 
a  boat  or  taking  a  cold  bath.  The  price  was  agreed  upon  if  the 
horse  did  it:  he  did  it  and  to  spare.  I  drew  £50,  taking  in 
exchange  decidedly  one  of  the  cleverest  hunters  I  ever  had,  and 
eventually  sold  him  at  a  hundred  and  fifty,  when  fourteen  years 
old."  • 

And  here  is  another  story,  showing  how  the  price  of  a  horse 
may  make  a  vast  rise  in  a  short  time.  "Some  summers  ago,  a 
horse  found  his  way  into  the  stable  of  a  celebrated  dealer  in 
Piccadilly,  that,  like  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  fortune  on 
her  first  appearance  at  Court,  created  quite  a  sensation  amongst  a 
certain  set,  known  for  their  exclusive  notions  respecting  women 
and  horses.  The  'West-end  was  in  a  state  of  excitement.  P'our 
hundred  pounds  had  been  oflFered  to,  and  refused  by,  this  spirited 
dealer  in  hard  bargains,  who  himself  had  given  three  hundred  for 
him.  The  fame  of  the  nag  spread  even  beyond  Bow  Bells,  and 
a  brother  dealer  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bomford  found  his 
business  stand  still — ^nobody  would  come  to  his  yard  till  the 
wonder  was  disposed  of.  Somford  even  caught  the  mania,  and 
was  determined  to  have  a  peep  at  the  phenomenon,  and  quietly 
walked  one  fine  morning  into  the  mews  where  the  beauty  was 
preserved.  The  nag  was  paraded  and  then  the  following  short 
colloquy  passed : — *  There  Romford,  is  not  he  a  top-sawyer  ?  You 
complain  I  have  not  bought  any  horses  of  you  lately ;  bring  such 
a  sort  as  that  and  I'll  buy  a  hundred.'  Romford  picked  up  his 
ash  plant,  slapped  it  smartly  on  his  boot  top,  and  walking  quietly 
out  of  the  yard  by  his  friend's  side,  said : — *'  Well,  Piccadilly,  'tis  a 
nice  horse  and  he  looks  fresh  and  well,  and  I  bought  him  eight 
months  ago  at  Howden  fair  at  thirty-five  sovereigns.'  Such  was 
the  fact."  t 

Smartness  in  horse  dealing  is  not  confined  to  Great  Britain. 
The  Yankees  are  awfully  "  cute  "  at  making  a  bargain.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  picture  of  an  American  horse-dealer : 

"  Just  before  the  snow  and  ice  disappeared,  a  Yankee  field 
officer,  a  horse-dealer  by  vocation,  one  Major  Slocombe, 
arrived  in  our  garrison  (Quebec)  from  the  States.  He  brought 
with  him  a  string  of  horses,  one  or  two  of  which,  according  to 
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the  major's  account,  would  have  distanced  Eclipse.  Give  me  an 
American  horse-dealer  for  hyperbole  and  gag ;  he  is  the  boy  for 

metaphor.   A  friend  of  mine,  Captain  J of  the  Engineers,  and 

myself  had  agreed  to  purchase  a  good  cocktail  that  could  gallop  a 
little,  with  the  intention  of  running  him  in  the  spring,  as  it  had 
been  determined  upon  to  establish  something  in  the  shape  of 
garrison  races  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit.  With  this 
object  in  view  we  repaired  to  the  livery-stables,  where  *  the  Major ' 
had  put  up  his  batch  of  thoroughbreds.  The  loquacious  owner  of 
this  wonderful  batch  of  high-bred  cattle  was  in  the  yard,  smoking 
his  Havannah,  whip  in  hand,  and  looking  as  'cute  as  a  thorough 
Kentuckian  can  look.  After  enumerating  the  several  estimable 
qualities  of  every  animal  in  the  stud,  he  inquired  what  sort  of  a 
*  crittur '  we  wanted.  Upon  being  informed  that  we  were  in  quest 
of  a  nag  *  wot  could  get  over  the  ground  rather  smartish,'  he  re- 
plied : 

"  *  Now,  gentlemen,  I'll  be  candid  with  you — (mark  the  Yankee's 
candour,  I  pray  you,  good  reader) — if  you  want  a  sloiv  horse  he 
won't  suit  you,  for  may  I  go  to  everlastin'  smash  if  he  ain't  the 
fastest  galloper  I  ever  clapt  eyes  on — that  'ere  chestnut  I  mean^ 
gentlemen — him  as  the  boy's  a  leading  up  and  down.  May  1  be 
catamawpoualy  chawed  up  if  there's  his  ekal  in  all  Canada* 
You  all  know  God  Almighty  was  employed  six  days  a-makin' 
the  world ;  well,  and  on  the  seventh  he  put  on  that  horse's  fore- 
hand. I  say  you  Hiram,  run  him  down,  and  let  the  British 
officer  see  what  a  genoowine  American  horse  is.  He  arn't  got 
no  vishiousness  in  him.  Lord  love  ye !  He's  as  spry  as  a  fiddler 
and  as  pleasant  aa  a  tea-party.  He's  dirt  cheap  at  four  hundred 
dollars.' 

"  As  we  did  not  quite  agree  with  our  American  friend  as  to 
this  fact,  we  took  leave  to  express  our  dissent,  the  surest  and 
most  comprehensive  method  being  to  oflfer  half  the  money. 
After  a  good  deal  of  swearing,  lying,  higgling  and  bargaining,, 
the  horse  was  ours  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  and  he 
did  in  part  deserve  the  high  eulogiums  Major  Slocombe  passed 
upon  him;  he  was  a  good  honest  horse,  and  ran  gamely  and 
well."  • 

There  is  some  difference  between  selling  and  giving  a  horse ; 
the  old  proverb  says  you  should  not  look  a  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth;  but  among  certain  American  Indians  it  seems  the 
custom  for  the  giver  of  a  horse  to  give  the  recipient  a  good 
thrashing. 

"  When  General  Street  and  I  arrived  at  Kee-o-kuk's  village,  we 
were  just  in  time  to  see  an  amusing  scene  in  the  prairie  a  little 
back  of  his  village.  The  *  Foxes,'  were  making  up  a  war  party  to 
go  against  the  *  Sioux,'  and  had  not  suitable  horses  enough  by 
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twenty,  had  sent  word  to  the  ^Sacs '  the  day  before,  according  to 
ancient  costom,  that  they  were  coming  on  that  day  at  a  certain 
time  to  amoke  that  number  of  horses,  and  they  must  not  faU  to 
have  them  ready.  On  that  day  and  at  that  hour  the  twenty 
young  men  who  were  beggars  for  horses  were  on  the  spot,  and 
seated  themselves  on  the  ground  in  a  circle,  where  they  went  to 
smoking.  The  villagers  flocked  around  them  in  a  dense  crowd, 
and  soon  after  there  appeared  on  the  prairie  at  half-a-mile  distance, 
an  equal  number  of  young  men  of  the  ^  Sac '  tribe,  who  had  agreed 
to  give  each  a  horse,  and  who  were  then  galloping  around  them 
at  rail  speed ;  and  gradually,  as  they  went  around  in  a  circuit, 
coming  nearer  to  the  centre  until  they  were  at  last  close  to  the 
ring  of  young  fellows  seated  on  the  ground.  Whilst  dashing 
about  thus,  each  one  with  a  heavy  whip  in  his  hand,  as  he  came 
within  reach  of  the  group  on  the  ground,  selected  the  one  to  whom 
he  intended  to  present  his  horse ;  and  as  he  passed  gave  him  the 
most  tremendous  cut  with  his  lash  over  the  naked  shoulders ; 
and  as  he  darted  around  again,  he  plied  the  whip  as  before,  and 
again  and  again,  with  a  violent  crack,  until  the  blood  could  be 
seen  trickling  over  his  naked  shoulders ;  upoir"  which  he  instantly 
,  dismounted,  and  placed  the  bridle  and  whip  in  his  hands,  saying : 
*  Here,  you  are  a  beggar ;  I  present  you  a  horse,  but  you  will 
carry  my  mark  on  your  back.'  In  this  manner  they  were  all  in  a 
little  time  *  whipped  up, '  and  each  had  a  good  horse  to  ride 
home  and  take  into  battle.  His  necessity  was  such  that  he  could 
afford  to  take  the  stripes  and  the  scars  as  the  price  of  the 
horse,  and  the  giver  could  afford  to  make  the  present  for  the 
satisfaction  of  putting  his  mark  on  the  other,  and  of  boasting  of 
his  liberality."  * 

How  many  English  gentlemen  would  care  to  receive  a 
horse,  with  the  accompanying  castigation;  the  stripes  being 
well  laid  on  by  a  powerful  groom,  armed  with  a  stout  whalebone 
whip  ? 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

STORIES  OF  DEALERS  AND   DUPES. 

SOME  rare  stories  are  told  of  the  way  in  which  dealers  cheat 
their  customers.  Here  are  a  few  of  them : 
"My  first  horse-dealing  adventure  was  with  a  Quaker,  and  I 
approached  the  owner  of  the  first  object  of  my  speculation  with 
much  confidence.  It  was  a  well-bred,  gay  Uttle  gelding,  full 
of  life  and  spirit;  I  approved  and  purchased  him.  Friend 
Joseph  was  very  precise  with  me.  *  There  is  the  horse,  friend ; 
my  price  is  thirty  guineas.' 
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"  *  Will  you  allow  me  to  try  him,  sir  ?  ' 

"*Thou  art  a  stranger  to  me,  friend  5  thou  mayst  injure  the 
animal,  and  we  shall  not  know  who  is  in  fault.' 

***Will  you  warrant  him,  sir?' 

"*He  has  always  carried  me  well,  friend;  I  believe  him  ta 
be  sound,  but  few  men  are  agreed  upon  what  soundness  is.' 

"  *  Is  thirty  guineas  the  lowest  price  ? ' 

" '  I  have  asked  thee  what  I  believe  to  be  his  just  value,  and 
I  shall  take  no  less.' 

"I  paid  my  money  and  was  well  pleased  with  my  purchase 
for  three  days^  and  then  discovered,  what  a  very  little  reflection 
might  have  told  me  at  first,  that  the  Quaker  being  two  stone 
lighter  than  myself  and  presumably  a  quiet  rider,  a  horse  that 
would  carry  him  safely  would  in  less  than  a  week  break  his 
own  knees  and  endanger  my  neck.  He  was  a  good  horse, 
though  not  fit  for  me." 

In  this  case  the  Quaker  certainly  cannot  be  called  a  cheat, 
but  Sir  Gr.  Stephens  relates  another  deal  in  which  he  was 
regularly  taken  in  and  done  for: 

"  I  set  off,"  he  says,  "  to  examine  *a  sweet  mare '  with  a  pedi- 
gree as  long  as  her  tail.  She  belonged  to  ^a  gentleman, 
and  I  was  determined  to  see  my  *  gentleman.'  A  sort  of  non- 
descript, half-gentleman,  half-jockey,  but  with  the  word  rogue 
as  legibly  written  on  his  face  as  if  it  had  been  tattooed  there, 
came  forward.  *  Bought  her  for  breeding,  sir ;  won't  do ; 
dropped  three  fillies  running.  Sweetest  creature  that  ever  was 
crossed,  but  she  won't  breed  a  colt,  and  she  must  go.' 

"  *  Do  you  warrant  her,  sir.' 

"  *  Warrant  her  ?    To  be  sure !  I'll  warrant  her  to  fly  with  you.' 

"  *  Do  you  warrant  her  sound  ?  ' 

"  <  Tickleback  sound !  Why,  she  is  as  well  known  at  Tattersall's 
as  myself.' 

"I  was  by  no  means  satisfied,  but  in  decency  I  could  press 
the  point  no  further;  I  liked  her  looks,  and  thought  the  best 
policy  was  to  assume  that  his  intentions  were  good.  I  told 
him  I  would  send  a  cheque  by  my  servant,  and  would  trouble 
him  to  send  back  a  receipt,  with  the  usual  warranty,  and  left  him 
In  a  couple  of  hours  John  brought  home  the  mare  and  the 
receipt.  *How  does  she  go,  John?'  *  Pretty  well,  sir.'  I 
saw  the  rascal  was  drunk,*  and  asked  him  for  the  receipt.  He 
fumbled  first  in  this  pocket  and  then  in  the  other,  and  at  last 
produced  an  unstamped  acknowledgment  for  the  money,  but 
not  a  word  of  warranty!  The  next  morning,  when  sober,  he 
owned  that  *  the  gentleman '  had  given  him  half  a  crown,  and 
the  *  gentleman's  groom '  had  helped  him  to  spend  it  I  The  rest 
was  easily  explained :  *  The  gentlemen'  was  gone  to  Melton 
or  Newmarket  instead  of  Tattersall's — ^but  the  mare  went  there, 
and  was  certainly  as  well  known  as  I  could  wish.    It  was   the 
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only  word  of  truth  the  fellow  had  spoken.  She  had  slipped 
her  hip  in  foaling,  and  had  been  sold  three  times  in  three  months 
at  an  average  price  of  ten  pounds.  I  only  lost  twenty  by  her, 
and  thought  myself  lucky." 

With  rare  perseverance  Sir  George  tried  yet  again,  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  he  could  find  one  to  suit  his  fancy.  At 
length  he  found  one  that  he  thought  would  do,  and  it  certainly 
did — ^a  considerable  amount  of  damage  before  he  managed  to  get 
rid  of  it.     Sir  George  says  : 

"A  chestnut  horse  was  advertised  for  sale  at  some  livery 
stables  of  the  first  respectability.  He  was  *  bona  fide  the 
property  of  a  gentleman,  and  parted  with  for  no  fault.'  The 
advertisement  ended  here,  and  the  absence  of  all  the  usual 
encomiums  persuaded  me  that  the  description  was  true.  My  eye 
does  not  often  deceive  me  as  to  the  external  pretensions  of  a 
horse ;  the  animal  in  question  was  beautiful,  and  his  action  good. 
I  inspected  and  handled  him  very  minutely ;  I  picked  up  every 
foot,  passed  my  hand  down  every  leg,  and  found  neither  fault 
nor  blemish.  I  mounted  him,  and  rode  him  for  an  hour ;  I 
was  satisfied,  and  bought  him,  taking  care  to  obtain  my  warranty 
myself.  For  two  whole  days  he  did  justice  to  his  owner's 
representations. 

"  On  the  third  day  I  was  too  much  occupied  to  ride,  but  the 
following  morning  I  hurried  to  the  stables,  resolved  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.  No  sooner  was  my  foot  in  the  stirrup  than, 
with  the  cunning  of  a  monkey,  he  raised  his  near  hind  foot, 
and  shoved  the  stirrup-iron  away.  He  repeated  this  fun  two 
or  three  times.  I  tried  on  the  ofif  side,  but  he  was  as  clever  there! 

"  *  Ofif  with  the  saddle,  John ;  we'll  try  him  without,'  but  the 
sly  rogue  was  up  to  me ;  he  crouched  like  a  camel. 

"  *  Pick  up  his  fore  leg,  John.'  Nor  would  that  do ;  he  reared, 
broke  away  firom  two  men  who  were  helping,  and  galloped  up 
the  ride.  A  full  hour  was  spent  by  me,  and  every  man  in  the 
yard,  to  get  across  him,  but  all  in  vain  ;  defeated  and  mortified, 
I  returned  home,  leaving  directions  to  sell  him.  My  warranty 
did  Tiot  extend  to  safety  in  mounting.  I  had  not  been  home 
an  hour  before  word  was  brought  that  he  had  kicked  an  ostler 
and  laid  him  up !  I  was  of  course  bound  to  indemnify,  as  well 
as  cure,  the  sufferer ;  and  sent  the  savage  brute  to  Osborn's. 
The  next  morning  a  second  groom  received  a  kick  that  cost 
me  a  guinea.  I  sent  the  beast  to  the  hammer  as  a  vicious  horse. 
He  was  sold  for  more  than  he  cost,  but  not  until  he  had  sent  me 
a  third  claimant  for  compensation !  It  was  a  dealer  that  bought 
him,  and  he  certainly  found  a  discipline  to  cure  his  vice.  lie 
killed  him  in  less  than  a  month. 

"  I  was  curious  to  know  the  reason  of  his  extreme  docility  for 
the  first  three  days  after  I  had  him.  By  a  fee  to  some  of  the 
understrappers  at  the  stables  I  soon  arrived  at  the  truth.     He 
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had  been  tied  up  tx)  the  rack  both  day  and  night  for  a  week 
before,  and  never  allowed  to  sleep  except  standing ! — enough  to 
tame  a  tiger,  it  must  be  confessed.  I  lost  nothing  by  him,  how- 
ever, and  I  gained  both  a  specific  for  a  vicious  horse  and  a 
wholesome  apprehension  of  gentlemen."  * 

Frenchmen  are  not  generally  credited  with  much  knowledge 
of  horseflesh,  and  the  loUowing  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
an  Englishman  sold  a  horse — ^and  the  Frenchman  who  bought  it, 
by  way  of  revenge — ^is  amusing : 

"  Biding  one  evening  after  dark  along  the  road  from  Calais  to 
Dunkerque  on  a  favourite  English. horse,  down  he  dropped  as  if 
he  had  been  shot,  sending  me  over  his  ears  en  avant  cowrrier. 
This  mishap  had  arisen  &om  my  (Englishman-like)  taking  the 
side  of  the  pav6  in  preference  to  the  middle  of  the  route.  A 
drain  had  been  left  open,  of  about  two  feet,  deep,  into  which  my 
horse  had  gone.  He  was  up  in  a  moment ;  I  remounted,  and  what 
I  said  about  French  highroads  was  bad  enough  then^  but  when  I 
examined  my  horse's  knees  by  the  first  light  I  came  to,  and 
found  two  concavities  made  in  them  something  the  size  of  a  tea- 
cup, I  fear  what  I  said  was  ten  times  worse.  I  really  now  thought 
that  from  this  trap  having  been  left  open,  and  holding  myself  a 
loser  of  about  thirty  pounds  each  knee,  some  redress  would  be 
a£Forded  me.  I  found,  however,  that  redress,  something  like 
promotion  or  reward  for  services,  was  likely  to  be  some  time  in 
coming,  for  I  was  first  told  I  had  no  business  riding  where  I  did ; 
and,  secondly,  from  whom  was  the  redress  to  come  ?  Before  this 
could  be  got  at  it  was  necessary  to  find  who  made  the  drain,  and 
it  behoved  me  to  find  that  out.  *  Did  Monsieur  know  who  it 
was?'  Of  course  Monsieur  did  not.  I  saw  my  chance  was  out, 
but  to  render  assurance  doubly  sure  out  came  again  the  infernal 
*  Ilfaut  qu%l  Vapprenne  doncJ* 

"  The  prayers  of  the  wicked  are  sometimes  heard :  I  prayed  for 

a  chance  to  return  all  favours  to  Monsieur  le ,  and  it 

came.  I  learned  that  his  lady  had  taken  a  mania  for  riding  en 
Amazon^  and  that  her  lord  and  master  would  give  any  price  for 
a  perfectly  broke  English  horse  accustomed  to  carry  a  lady. 

"  Just  before  I  left  England  a  very  beautiful  horse,  that  had 
been  carrying  a  friend  of  my  wife's,  had  unfortunately  gone 
broken-winded,  so  much  so  as  to  be  useless.  I  started  my  groom 
off  for  this  said  horse,  and  he  brought  him  back  in  blooming 
condition,  and  looking  worth  as  much  as  any  lady's  horse  could 
be,  and  only  six  years  old.  I  got  the  daughter  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  girl  nine  years  of  age,  to  ride  him  about  the  town,  taking 
care  he  should  be  seen  by  the  lady  and  her  good  lord.  The 
beauty  and  docility  of  the  horse  in  carrying  a  mere  child  could 
not  be  resisted,  so  a  note  arrived  filled  with  apologies  for  asking 

.;.      ;  •  Sir  Q.  Stephens — Adventures  in  Search  of  a  Horte, 
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if  I  would  sell  *  le  beau  cheval,'  in  which  case  I  was  begged  to  name 
a  price,  and  to  pass  my  word  that  he  was  as  docile  as  he  appeared. 
Monsieur  would  only  ask  leave  for  a  friend  to  look  at  him  in  the 
stable,  who  would  bring  the  *  argerii  comptant.'  I  replied  that 
I  woidd  sell  the  horse,  that,  on  my  honour,  he  was  ^  doux  comme 
un  agneau,'  a  hundred  and  fifty  napoleons  his  price,  and  that 
Monsieur's  friend  was  quite  welcome  to  see  him,  assuring  Mon- 
sieur *  de  ma  parfaite  consideration,'  &c,  &c.  Yes,  thinks  I  to 
myself,  you  are  welcome  to  ma  parfaite  conaidiratwny  but  I  sus- 
pect you  will  not  get  much  consideration  for  your  hundred  and 
fifty,  1  have  the  *  II  faut  qvHL  Vapprenne '  fresh  in  my  memory 
— chacun  asontour!  I  have  not  spent  so  much  money  about 
horses  without  being  able  to  make  a  broken-winded  one  fit  to  be 
examined  by  your  friend. 

"  The  *  ami '  came  ;  the  *  valet  d^ecurie '  came ;  the  saddle  and 
bridle  (such  a  saddle,  a  kind  of  *  demi-pique '  resuscitated),  the 
bridle  half  red  velvet  and  silver  buckles,  came — ^no  matter ;  the 
money  came.  Out  of  kindness  to  the  horse,  I  desired  the  French 
groom  not  to  give  him  any  cold  water  that  day ;  those  initiated 
in  such  matters  will  know  why ;  the  groom  did  not.  II  faut  quHl 
Papprenne,  thinks  I.  The  groom  mounted,  rode  oflF  *  en  dragon,^ 
stiff  as  a  poker.  Monsieur  I'ami  walking  by  his  side,  and,  as  I 
saw.  Frenchman-like,  stopping  ten  times  in  the  street  to  show 
le  beau  cheval  to  some  friend.  Tout  a  fheurey  tout  a  Vheurey 
thought  I. 

**  The  next  evening  the  firiend  waited  on  me,  begging  I  would  go 
with  him  to  look  at  the  horse.  *  Voloviiers,  Monseiv/r^  and 
away  we  went.  I  found  him,  of  course,  blowing  away  like  a  black- 
smith's bellows.  What  was  de  mattere  ?  vas  de  hors  indispose  ? 
•  Ehy  non ;'  Monsieur  says  *  U  eat  pouasif;  voUa  tout  J     *  Poussif^ 

pouasifr    cries     Monsieur    le .     ^  Sacr/l — do   I  hear  you 

right  ?  you  say  de  hors  is  what  you  call  broke  in  de  wind— <io  I 
hear  dat?'  *Yes,'  I  said,  *you  do;'  and,  thinks  I  to  myself, 
Madame  will  hear  it  too  occasionally  if  she  rides  him.  Monsieur 
assured  me  he  had  no  idea  of  the  horse  being  so  when  he  bought 
him.  I  freely  expressed  my  conviction  that  this  was  correct. 
Vat  vas  he  to  do  ?     *  Ce  n^eat  paa  mon  affaire  cela^  said  I. 

"  Doubtless  my  reader  has  seen  two  Frenchmen  in  a  passion ; 
but  to  see  two  most  passionate  ones  in  a  regular  white-heat  rage  is 
really  a  treat.  Now,  says  I,  for  the  coup-de-th6^tre.  I  reminded 
Monsieur  of  the  broken-knee  decision ;  he  recognised  me  in  a 
moment.  *  Now,  Monsieur,'  says  I,  *  what  have  you  got  to  say  ? 
You  wanted  un  beau  cheval — you  have  him  ;  you  wanted  a  docile 
one — ^you  have  that  also ;  I  said  nothing  about  his  being  sound : 
you  live  no  fault  to  find  with  me.'  *  Maia  mille  tonTierea !  I 
no  vant  de  horse  broke  in  de  vind,  dat  go  puff,  puff,  all  de  day 
long.'  *  C'est  possible,'  says  I,  *  Ttiaia  cela  m'est  parfaitement 
indifferent.    You  trusted  to  your  friend's  judgment.     *  Bote  my 
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friend  have  no  judgment  for  de  horse.'      *I1  faut,  Monsieur,'  said 
I,  making  my  bow,  *gu'ii  VappreuTie  done!  "  * 

When  one  horse-dealer  deliberately  lays  himself  out  to  get  the 
better  of  another  in  a  bargain  there,  is  sometimes  fun  tor  the 
spectators ;  as  a  rule  the  horse-dealer's  tongue  is  quite  as  quick 
and  sharp  as  his  judgment,  and  no  mercy  is  shown  either  in  the 
bargain  or  the  chaff  that  precedes  it.  According  to  an  old  saying, 
"  there  is  no  friendship  in  horse  dealing,"  and  here  is  an  instance : 

"  Amongst  others  who  used  to  hunt  with  the  New  Forest  hounds 
was  Dicky  Wise,  a  great  character,  who  always  rode  with  a  spare 
stirrup-leather  round  his  neck  for  the  benefit,  he  said,  of  any  of 
his  friends  in  case  they  should  break  one.  Wise  once  had  a  deal 
with  a  sporting  butcher  of  Southampton,  also  a  well-known 
character,  one  Jack  Hewitt,  who  came  from  Bath,  and  horsed  one 
or  two  coaches.  Wise's  horse  was  a  rank  roarer,  and  the  butcher's 
had  an  awful  spavin,  but  they  agreed  to  exchange  even-handed, 
without  examining  each  other's  horses.  The  next  day  Hewitt 
went  out  hunting  and  found  out  the  roaring,  but  said  nothing 
about  it.  The  following  day  Wise  rode  his  horse  with  the  hounds, 
and,  coming  down  the  High  Street  on  his  return,  he  passed  the 
shop,  where  Hewitt  was  standing  at  his  door.  The  horse  was 
going  on  three  legs,  and  Wise  hallooed  out  to  him — *No  friend- 
ship in  horse-dealing,  Mr.  Hewitt — ^there  is  no  friendship  in  horse- 
dealing!'  Wise  was  very  touchy  if  anybody  found  fault  with  his 
horses.  There  was  a  clergyman  who  hunted  in  the  New  Forest,  a 
tall  man,  and  very  plain  in  the  face,  with  his  knees  knocking  one 
against  the  other,  and  his  feet  standing  wide  apart.  One  day  he 
addressed  Wise  thus — *  That  is  a  very  ugly  horse  you  are  on.' 
*  Ye^,  sir,'  said  Dick  in  his  blandest  manner,  *  and  I  should  say 
beauty  was  not  by  when  you  were  dropped.' "  t 

The  canny  Scot  is  sometimes  quite  a  match  for  the  Southron  in 
horse-dealing : 

"  An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  certain  Scotch  laird  who  sold  a  horse 
to  an  Englishman,  saying — '  You  buy  him  as  you  see  him ;  but 
he's  an  honest  beast.'  The  purchaser  took  him  home.  In  a  few 
days  he  stumbled  and  fell,  to  the  damage  of  his  own  knees  and  his 
rider's  head.  On  this  the  angry  purchaser  remonstrated  with  the 
laird,  whose  reply  was — *  Well,  sir,  I  told  you  he  was  an  honest 
beast ;  many  a  time  he  has  threatened  to  come  down  with  me, 
and  I  kenned  he  would  keep  his  word  some  day!  "  { 

The  Irishman,  according  to  tradition,  should  be  full  of  fun,  even 
while  taking  in  his  best  friend  over  a  horse.  But  the  Irish  of 
late  years  seem  to  have  either  left  off  being  funny,  or  they  don't 
allow  the  Saxon  to  enjoy  any  of  their  wit.  Charles  Lever's  horse- 
loving,  hard-riding    Irishmen  were   jolly  good  fellows,  and  the 

•  Harrj  ^K^^^vr-StahU  Talk  and  Table  Talk, 
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individual  of  whom  the  foUpwing  is  related  must  have  been  one 
of  them : 

"  We  had  a  rather  humorous  adventure  here — the  Plains  of 
Roscommon  abound  with  them.  A  cockney  •  sportsman  was 
amongst  us  who  had  bought  an  ^osa  two  days  previous  to  the  hunt. 
There  was  as  bad  a  speculation  in  the  animal's  eye  as  there  was 
in  the  purchaser's  bargain ;  and  he  had  a  trifling  thickness  of  breath, 
that  the  Irish  dealer  said  was  only  a  cowld,  that  he  required  a 
good  breathing  to  get  in  tune  and  upon  the  top  of  his  speed. 
He  had  also  a  bit  of  a  blemish  on  one  knee,  but  the  horse- 
jockey  assured  the  cockney  that  it  was  only  a  mark  in  his  coat. 
In  short,  the  'oa«  was  a  rip,  and  at  the  first  stiflf  leap  he  came  to 
he  shot  his  rider  over  his  head,  broke  the  other  knee,  girths 
and  bridle  all  together.  The  cockney  was  much  bruised,  and 
threatened  the  seller  with  a  law-suit,  appealing  at  the  same 
time  to  his  conscience,  how  he  could  sell  such  a  horse  as  sound, 
and  how  he  could  praise  him  up  as  he  did.  *  Upon  my  word,' 
says  Pat,  '  and  that's  as  good  as  my  bond,  he  is  as  sound  as  a 
bell,  for  he'll  go  whenever  you  touch  him ;  and  as  for  his 
character,  all  I  said  was  that  he  would  run  against  any  horse 
or  mare  you  could  bring  into  the  field ;  and  as  for  a  leaper — let 
him  alone  for  that  I '    The  case  was  hopeless."  * 

Even  grave  lawyers  and  judges  seem  to  grow  extra  witty  when 
a  horse-dealing  case  is  before  the  court.  A  horse-coping  case  was 
tried  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1804,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  trial  Lord  Alvanley,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  told  the  following 
story: 

**  Some  years  ago,"  said  his  lordship,  "  an  action  was  brought 
against  a  gentleman  at  the  bar  respecting  a  horse  which  he  had 
bought  to  go  the  circuit  upon.  The  horse  was  taken  home,  and  his 
servant  mounted  him  to  show  his  paces.  When  he  was  on  the 
animal's  back  he  would  not  stir  a  step,  he  tried  to  turn  him  round 
and  roundy  but  he  was  determined  not  to  go  the  circuit.  The 
horse-dealer  was  informed  of  the  horse's  obstinacy,  and  asked  by 
the  purchaser  how  he  came  to  sell  him  such  a  horse  ?  *  Well,' 
said  the  dealer,  *  it  can't  be  helped.  Give  me  back  the  horse, 
allow  me  five  pounds,  and  we'll  settle  the  matter.'  The  barrister 
refused,  and  advised  him  to  send  the  horse  to  be  broke  in  by  a 
rough-rider.  *  Rough-rider ! '  said  the  dealer,  *  he  has  been  to 
rough-riders  enough.'  *  How  came  you  to  sell  me  a  horse  that 
would  not  go?'  rejoined  the  barrister.  *I  sold  you  a  horse 
warranted  sound,  and  sound  he  is,'  concluded  the  dealer;  *but  as 
for  his  going — ^I  never  thought  he  would  go.*"  t 

Another  case  of  more  recent  date  is  thus  reported  in  a  well- 
known  sporting  periodical : 

"  Mr.  Henley  Greaves,  who  used  to  take  a  country  as  Mr.  E.  T. 

*  Sporting  Magazine^  January,  1832. 
t  Fashion  Then  and  Now^hoid  W.  Lennox. 
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Smith  would  take  a  theatre,  hunted  the  Vale  of  White  Horse 
country  in  186L  Mr.  Greaves  was  a  giant — a  tremendously 
heavy  man.  In  a  horse  case  tried  at  Oxford  he  was  called  as  a 
witness  to  prove  that  the  horse  about  which  they  were  bringing 
the  action  (which  was  for  a  breach  of  warranty)  was  a  roarer.  Mr. 
Huddleston  was  the  counsel  who  cross-examined  him.  Mr.  Greaves 
proved  that  he  rode  the  horse,  and  that  he  roared  directly  he  was  set 
going.  Mr.  Huddleston,  manipulating  his  kid  gloves  as  was  his 
wont,  giving  a  look  at  Mr.  Greaves  (who  filled  the  witness-box, 
and  towered  far  above  the  usual  standard  of  witnesses),  and 
making  a  furtive  wink  at  the  jury,  asked — *  Did  the  horse  roar, 
sir,  before  you  got  on  him  ? '  *  No,'  was  the  innocent  reply, 
*  certainly  not.'  *  Indeed,'  replied  the  leader  of  the  circuit,  *  he 
couldn't  have  known  you  meant  to  ride  him,  or  else  he  would 
have  roared  pretty  loudly.'  Shouts  of  laughter  followed  this  sally, 
in  which  the  good-natured,  jolly  welter-weight  joined."  * 


SPRING. 


The  Earth,  awakened  from  her  wintry  sleep. 
Calls  Nature  forth  her  carnival  to  keep. 
No  longer  meanly  clad,  but  now  arrayed 
In  tenderest  greens,  and  richly  varied  shade. 

The  budding  hedgerows  ope  their  leaflets  gay, 

The  woodbines  flaunt,  the  hawthorn  spreads  its  spray, 

While  violets  cluster  in  the  flowery  dale. 

And  birds  new-mated  warble  in  the  vale. 

The  twittering  swallow  and  the  babbling  rill 
Ee-echo  to  the  speckled  throstle's  trill ; 
Lambs,  plaintive  bleating,  roam  o'er  lea  and  fell, 
Or  sportive  strip  the  thickets  in  the  dell. 

Fair  blooms  the  daffodil,  the  fairy  reed 
Begirts  the  sedgy  rim  of  spring-decked  mead, 
Laden  with  king-cup  gay  and  daisy  white, 
Tipt  with  a  rosy  glow  of  halcyon  light. 

The  silvery  dew  yet  kissed  the  opening  flower. 
When  thro'  the  balmy  air  from  lowly  bower 
A  lark  on  flutt'ring  wing  rose,  singing  clear 
His  gladsome  welcome  to  the  maiden  year. 

EDITH   PRINCE. 
*  Bail t/' 4  Magazine,  February,  18 < 3. 


TO  A  CHILD. 


I. 

Thou,  whose  young  face  and  fairy  grace 

This  simple  strain  has  moved, 

Indulge  no  fears,  in  future  years, 

That  thou  wilt  be  unloved  : 

Smiles,  and  not  wrath,  thou  wilt  call  forth. 

Bright  happiness  and  glee ; 

The  gloomy  frown  sinks  quickly  down 

When  smiled  upon  by  thee. 

n. 

The  only  sinning  will  be  in  winning 
Friendship  or  Love  too  feist ; 
We  only  fear  fond  love  may  sear 
Thy  young  heart-leaves  at  last ; 
But  the  feir  rose  more  lovely  grows 
'Neath  fostering  care  and  slall, 
While  by  that  care  the  ugly  tare 
Becomes  more  frightful  still. 

m. 

We  cannot  trace  oft  in  the  face 

The  thoughts  that  under  lie ; 

What  stirs  the  breast,  tho'  sometimes  guessed, 

lies  wrapt  in  mystery. 

No  mental  cloud  with  veil  or  shroud 

Obscures  thy  feature-lines. 

For  all  must  see  what  dwells  in  thee. 

And  thro'  thy  young  lace  shines. 

IV. 

The  childless  breast  in  lone  unrest 

Might  crave  for  one  like  thee. 

Whose  cheering  smile  would  oft  beguile 

The  hours  that  will  not  flee. 

Whatever  the  part  thy  loving  heart 

Is  called  in  life  to  play. 

Each  joy  'twill  double — from  care  and  trouble 

"Twill  snatch  the  sting  away. 
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V. 

0  may  that  eye,  now  drooped  and  shy, 

Now  raised  and  full  of  light. 

Now  bright  and  gay  before  the  sway 

Of  humour's  passing  flight. 

For  once  but  bend  upon  thy  friend 

Its  look  of  tender  power. 

Whose  gentle  spell  shall  ever  dwell 

Beyond  the  fleeting  hour. 

VI. 

Each  coming  year,  now  green,  now  sere, 

While  it  subtracts  from  me. 

Will  each  new  spring  some  oflFering  bring 

Of  graceful  gift  to  thee, 

More  strength  of  mind  and  heart  combineil, 

Beneath  whose  double  power 

The  opening  rose  will  soon  unclose 

Its  leaves  in  perfect  flower. 

VII. 

Many  around  are  quickly  found 

Of  handsome  form  and  face. 

Of  whom  each  thinks  she's  pink  of  pinks 

In  loveliness  and  grace. 

And  some  of  these  oft  strive  to  please, 

Or  vainly  seek  to  gain 

TJie  friendly  love  that  thou  mayest  move 

And  easily  retain. 

vm. 
Whene'er  I  see  from  tree  to  tree 
The  robin  red-breast  dart. 
His  happy  play,  now  grave,  now  gay. 
In  each  mood  wins  the  heart ; 
Then  standing  still  to  brightly  trill 
His  song  in  spite  of  rain ; 
Beheld  or  heard,  that  winning  bird 
Becalls  thy  face  again. 

IX. 

'Twas  not  the  dower  of  earthly  power. 

Of  lineage  and  place, 

That  once  inclined  the  blaster  mind 

To  put  forth  all  his  grace. 

lanthe's  *  worth  evoked  the  birth 

Of  that  strong  tender  strain 

Of  loving  lines,  whose  beauty  shines 

With  lights  that  cannot  wane. 

*  The  address  to  lanthe,  which  forms  the  dedication  to  Childe  Harold,  comprises 
some  of  the  most  pure  and  tender  lines  Byron  ever  wrote  ;  and  no  marvel  !  fur 
there  is  pomething  so  winning,  almost  enchanting,  in  the  portrait  of  Ladj  Char- 
lotte Ilailey,  the  original  of  lanthe,  that  it  is  impossible  to  forget  it. 
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When  thro'  the  wood  in  thoughtful  mood 

My  steps  shall  chance  to  be, 

The  sun-loved  nook,  the  joyous  brook, 

Will  bring  back  thoughts  of  thee. 

May  He,  whose  love  to  children  clove, 

Cruard  thee  in  life's  young  May ; 

His  hand  will  seek  the  pure  and  meek 

And  guide  them  in  His  way.  JOHN  collett. 


THE  SAILOR'S  GRAVE. 

Where  the  waves  look  deep  and  still, 
Where  the  soft  wind  lightly  sweeps, 
'Neath  the  shadow  of  the  rocks 
There  he  sleeps. 

Where  white  clouds  are  sailing  by, 
In  the  summer  sky  o'erhead, 
While  the  billows  gently  sigh 
For  the  dead. 

Where  the  fading  evening  sun, 
Faintly  crowns  each  glittering  wave. 
And  the  sea-birds  love  to  fly 
O'er  his  grave. 

Far  above  the  village  stands. 
On  the  sloping  clififs  around, 
Where  the  breezes  and  the  sea 
Ever  sound. 

And  a  gentle  maiden  fair. 
Wandering  on  the  lonely  shore. 
Thinks  of  nim  who  shall  return 
Nevermore ! 

And  the  fishers  sadly  show 
Where  he  found  an  early  grave. 
Telling  how  he  ever  was 
I?ue  and  brave. 

Thus  beneath  the  sea  he  sleeps. 
Till  the  great  awakening  day. 
But  his  happy  spirit  dwells 
Far  away ! 

And  the  maiden  of  his  love 
Once  again  his  own  shall  be, 
In  that  pleasant  land  where  is 
No  more  sea  1 

CAROLINE  A.   O'MELIA. 


A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  NAVAL  AFFAIRS. 

With  an  Engraving  of  BSehnCt  Statue  of  Sir  Ih-anois  Brake,  erected  on 
Plymouth  Hoe, 


I  WAS  standing  one  grey  and  breezy  day,  a  few  months 
since,  beside  Boehm's  spirited  statue  of  the  great  English 
sailor.  Sir  Francis  Drake ;  the  mighty  sea  before  me,  the  glorious 
old  land  behind,  his  picturesque  birthplace  not  far  away. 

What  a  throng  of  stirring  historic  memories  arose ! 

And  here,  I  glowingly  thought,  is  the  real  value  of  such  grate- 
ful works  of  art,  which  it  has  become  the  contemptible  fashion  to 
jest  and  sneer  about,  or  regard  with  assumed  indifference.  Such 
works  are  not  only  justly  and  creditably  appreciative;  they 
preserve  our  patriotic  sentiments  from  growing  cold  and  lifeless^ 
sowing  good  seed  for  present  use  and  future  harvesting.  For  it 
is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Macaulay  said,  that  "a  people  which 
takes  no  pride  in  the  noble  achievements  of  remote  ancestors  will 
never  achieve  anything  worthy  to  be  remembered  with  pride  by 
remote  descendants." 

Luckily,  men  of  the  Drake  type  have  never  been  wanting  in 
England.  The  salt  water  that  surrounds  our  island  home  has  got 
into  our  blood,  and  naval  heroes  command  our  readiest  sympathies* 
Common  gratitude,  nay,  common  prudence,  should  plead  against 
our  ever  neglecting  or  forgetting  them,  for  they  were  the  real 
creators  of  our  national  prosperity  and  power,  and  its  strongest 
guardians.  Their  names  have  every  right  to  be  familiar  in  our 
mouths  as  household  words;  their  statues  should  be  erected 
wherever  they  can  attract  public  attention  or  awaken  curiosity. 

When  Drake  lived — in  the  reign  of  bold,  adventure-loving  King- 
Queen  Bess — commerce,  war,  and  discovery  sailed  hand-in-hand 
upon  the  seas,  under  the  English  flag.  Trading  was  still  carried 
out  in  a  spirit  very  nigh  akin  to  that  of  the  ancient  Vikings,  com- 
pulsory exchanging,  buying,  and  selling,  partaking  largely  of  the 
old  plundering  and  slaying  system.  Danger  was  stiU  regarded 
as  a  delightful  stimulant  well  worth  the  seeking. 

That  good  old  country  clergyman  who  wrote  m  the  days  of 
Shakespeare's  youth,  William  Harrison,  complained  bitterly  of  these 
mariners,  who  were  not  content  with  their  old  trade  to  "  Spaine, 
Portugal,  Flanders,,  Danske,  Norwaie,  Scotland,  and  Irelande 
onelie,"  but  had  "  soughte  out  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  made 
suspicious  voiages  not  onelie  unto  the  Canaries  and  New  Spaine^ 

\ 
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"but  likewise  unto  Cathaia  (China),  Moscovia,  Taitaria  and  the 
regions  there  about,  from  whence,  as  they  saie,  they  bring  home 
great  commodities.  But  alas  ! "  he  adds,  after  that  fashion  of 
looking  to  the  end  of  one's  nose,  never  beyond  it,  which  still 
flourishes  amongst  us,  ^'  Alas  !  I  see  not  by  all  their  travell  that 
the  prices  of  things  are  in  any  whit  abated."  It  never  entered 
the  mind  of  this  worthy  country  parson  that  the  bold  ventures 
of  these  brave  old  warrior-traders  were  laying  the  foundations 
of  that  enormous  trade  which  made  England  the  world's  greatest 
country. 

But  the  men  who  faced  death  so  cheerfully,  like — ^as  the 
parson  says — "  A  free,  stout  and  haughty  race,  prodigal  of  life  and 
blood,''  came  from  a  stock  to  whom  the  sea  had  ever  been  more 
precious  than  the  land.  The  old  sea-kings  regarded  it  as  their 
natural  element  for  centuries,  and  England  was  specially  the  land 
of  their  love.  Saxon,  Norman,  Dane,  all  were  of  seafaring 
.  ancestry,  and  all  hungered  to  possess  a  fertile  island  for  which 
Neptune  seemed  to  have  a  special  regard. 

When  wild  hordes  of  semi-savages  swarmed  like  locusts  from 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  to  darken  and  desolate  the  shores 
of  nations  more  peaceable  and  civilized  than  their  own,  Britons 
and  Saxons,  struggling  for  mastery,  left  their  undefended  shores 
to  their  mercy.  These  invaders,  in  their  blind  hatred  of  Christianity 
— the  Bradlaughs  of  their  day — mocked  "  the  White  Christ"  with 
liorrible  jests  and  laughter,  while  in  their  unrestrained  and 
merciless  ferocity  they  heaped  shame  and  suffering  upon  his 
followers.  Sparing  neither  for  age  nor  sex,  drunken  and  turbulent, 
trained  to  murder  and  robbery  from  their  childhood,  worshippers 
of  a  disgustingly  brutal  and  materialistic  idea  of  God,  they 
glorified  treachery,  hatred,  and  revenge.  Their  invading  paths 
were  marked  with  the  ashes  of  burnt  homes  and  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Even  babes  were  torn  from 
their  mothers'  breasts  and  tossed  upon  their  bloody  pikes.  Insati- 
able in  their  greed  of  plunder,  they  held  nothing  dishonourable 
that  gratified  it.  Unsparing  in  their  bloodthirstiness,  they  tor- 
tured helpless  captives  for  mere  amusement,  destroying  crops 
only  that  the  peasantry  might  starve ;  coming  and  going  at  will 
in  great  fleets  of  huge,  turret-bearing,  iron-protected  boats,  as 
superior  to  the  Anglo-Saxon's  deep,  deckless,  paddle-steered 
vessels,  as  the  Boman  machine-steered  galleys  had  been  to  the 
heavy,  oaken,  leather-sailed  barges  of  the  Britons,  and  as  far  ex- 
ceeding in  the  number  of  their  ships  as  in  the  long-practised  skill 
with  which  they  noanaged  them.  When  threatened  by  defeat 
they  fled  to  the  sea,  where  they  were  safe,  and  sailed  merrily 
away  to  shores  whereon  they  found  none  to  say  them  nay. 

Through  two  ghastly  centuries  of  night-mare  horrors  did  our 
unfortunate  Saxon  forefathers  suffer  and  struggle  before,  in  the 
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agonies  of  their  final  despair,  one  arose  who  from  the  nettle 
Danger  plucked  the  flower  Safety,  demonstrating  gloriously  the 
value  of  that  fleet,  which  has  been  the  source  of  all  our  past  and 
present  security,  greatness  and  prosperity. 

Alfred,  justly  sumamed  the  Great,  came  to  the  throne  a  king 
almost  without  subjects.  His  forts  destroyed,  his  towns  in  ashes, 
and  his  people  slaughtered,  he  stood  almost  alone  amidst  triumphant 
foes — a  price  upon  his  head.  Hunted  like  a  wild  beast,  like  a 
wild  beast  he  hid  by  day,  and  at  night  turned  upon  the  hunters. 
They  called  him  Wolf,  for  like  a  wolf  he  prowled  in  darkness,  and 
made  it  hideous.  Concealed  in  caves  and  woods  or  peasants' ' 
huts,  he  brooded  over  the  past  and  present.  He  remembered 
how,  when  in  Eome,  an  uneducated,  keenly  observant,  thoughtful 
boy,  with  kingly  instincts  strong  within  him,  he  heard  what 
part  the  Roman  fleets  played  in  conquering  France,  Spain,  and 
Britain;  knew  how  the  fleets  of  his  own  fearless,  sea-loving 
ancestors  crossed  the  sea  to  win  the  fertile  island  that  gave 
him  birth ;  how  King  Ecybright  found  his  strong  army  of 
small  avail  until  it  was  supplemented  by  as  strong  a  fleet 
under  Ethelstan,  who  shouted  "  Havoc !  "  so  fiercely  when,  ofi"  the 
coast  of  Dorset,  he  drove  the  cruel  Danes  before  him  in  wild  and 
headlong  flight.  Nor  was  the  naval  glory  of  King  Ethelstan  dim 
in  his  proudest  memories,  nor  did  he  in  his  sadness  forget  how  in 
past  times  a  neglected  fleet  brought  a  quick  succession  of  ruinous 
disasters,  culminating  in  the  heathens'  triumph  and  Saxon  en- 
slavement. He  saw  plainly  that  to  maintain  a  conquest  the 
means  whereby  it  was  made  must  also  be  maintained,  and  said  to 
himself — if  England  will  be  peaceable,  happy,  and  free,  she  must 
and  shall  be  strongest  on  the  seas. 

At  last  the  too  confident,  drunken,  and  careless  Danes  gave  the 
chance  he  watched  for,  and  were  suddenly  surprised  and  thrown 
into  such  confusion  that  a  rapid  succession  of  vigorous,  scientifically- 
given  blows  brought  them  to  their  knees,  and  made  them  glad  to 
accept  his  terms,  either  to  become  orderly,  law-abiding,  industrious, 
and  Christian,  or  immediately  quit  the  island,  swearing  never  to 
return.  King  Alfred  would  be  a  king,  not  of  primeval  woods, 
treacherous,  unhealthy  marshes,  and  barren  rocks,  but  of  a  popu- 
lous, prosperous,  smiling  land.  He  wanted  men  to  govern  where 
men  were  wanted  to  tou,  and  these  were  stout  ones,  dauntless  in 
war,  hardv,  and  skilful  as  mariners;  he  gave  those  who  availed  them- 
selves of  his  generosity  land  and  seed,  and  he  sent  the  tameless 
and  idle  out  of  the  country.  To  keep  these  new-made  Christians 
and  subjects  to  their  solemnly-given  words,  Alfred  strengthened 
his  laws  to  cope  with  thpm,  giving  the  curbs  they  needed  as 
well  as  the  freedom  they  dc.miiuded.  Then  he  played  his  trump- 
card,  building  his  famous  "  long  ships  " — those  great  rowing  boats, 
some  of  whicn  accommodated  sixty  rowers,  in  addition  to  men-at- 
arms,  and  skilled  mariners  iois^  the  sails.    They  were  made  after 
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the  Roman  fashion,  and  not  on  the  old  Frisian,  Saxon,  or  Danish 
models,  being,  although  lighter,  more  steady  than  the  latter,  and 
managed  with  greater  ease.  He  set  them  afloat  with  a  stern 
prohibition  against  either  asking  or  accepting  quarter ;  and  when 
they  were,  very  quickly,  brought  to  the  awM  test  of  battle,  they 
gave  an  excellent  account  of  their  enemies,  and  drove  them 
"  helter-skelter  thro'  the  blue  ^  to  trouble  other  shores.  A  good 
1i:ing,  a  wise  one,  and  a  Christian,  within  whose  knowledge  no  man 
went  unrewarded  for  his  good  deeds  or  unpunished  for  his  bad  ones, 
kindly,  gentle,  and  loving  where  he  could  be,  stem  and  severe 
where  sternness  and  severity  were  needed,  always  prompt.  A 
Manisty  of  his  day,  called  Cadwine,  was  hanged  for  setting  aside 
the  verdict  of  a  jury,  and  giving  his  own  in  its  place ;  and  another 
named  Trebeme  for  the  same  offence  met  the  same  fate.* 

From  that  time  the 'necessity  for  a  strong  navy  was  deeply 
and  frequently  impressed  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  for  never 
did  the  nation  neglect  it,  or  permit  it  to  fall  into  decay  without 
suffering  immediate  violence  and  disaster. 

King  Edgar's  navy  was  larger  than  that  of  any  of  his  royal 
predecessors  had  been.  His  ships  exceeded  in  number  those 
of  all  the  other  European  navies  put  together,  and,  being  always 
prepared  for  war,  Grod  gave  peace  in  his  time;  and  the  nation  grew 
in  prosperity  and  power.  Once  a  year  Edgar  visited  every  station 
of  his  fleet,  sailing  around  the  coast  in  a  circle,  scrupulously 
inspecting  each  vessel,  exploring  every  creek  and  bay;  rightly 
styling  himself  "  Monarch  of  all  Albion,  and  sovereign  over  all 
princes  of  the  adjacent  isles." 

But  peace  has  its  dangers  as  well  as  war.  Men  are  apt  to  think 
what  long  has  been  always  will  be,  whence  indolent  content  and 
blind  confidence  but  too  often  comes.  Only  six  years  after  the  great 
naval  king's  death  a  ridiculously  few  Danish  ships  suflSced  to  thrill 
the  English  with  fear  and  horror.  Once  more  the  Danes  were  upon 
them,  slaughtering  and  plundering  with  their  ancient  fury  and 
piratical  greed.  Thick  and  fast  they  came,  gleefully  exultant, 
savagely  voracious,  and  again  there  went  up  to  Heaven  shrieks  of 
agony  and  death,  the  smoke  of  burning  towns  and  villages — the 
wails  and  groans  of  homeless  and  starving  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  erst  happy  and  prosperous.  The  wealthy  traders 
and  flourishing  farmers,  the  indolent  nobles  and  the  neglect- 
ful Witan,  assembled  in  a  tumult  of  terror  and  recrimination, 
agreed  only  in  crying  out  for  ships,  soldiers, .  and  sailors.  Then 
was  founded  in  hot  haste  the  great  taxes  we  so  often  read  of 
in  English  history,  the  Heregyld  and  the  Danegeld — the  soldier 
tax  and  the  ship  tsix — ^whereby  every  man  who  held  three  hundred 
and  ten  hides  of  land  was  bound  to  build  a  ship  for  the  king's 

*  Even  Judge  Jeffries  dared  not  set  aside  the  verdict  of  a  jury,   no,  not  eyen 
when  he  panished  the  jury  for  giving  it. — ▲.  tf .  w. 
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navy,  and   every  possessor  of  eight  hides  to  provide  a  soldier^s 
armour. 

As  significant  of  the  navy's  vital  importance  are  the  stories  of 
our  Danish  kings,  and  one  remembers  how  Canute  was  first  pro- 
claimed King  of  England  by  the  sailors  of  his  fleet,  and  how  con- 
spicuously present  the  lithesmen,  or  naval  Thanes,  were  at  the 
election  of  his  son  and  successor,  Harold,  at  the  great  Oxford 
Witan. 

The  Danes  driven  from  England  by  Alfred  settled  in  Normandy, 
and,  becoming  Christians,  grew  civilized.  Still  hankering  after 
English  soil,  in  the  time  of  Saxon  Harold,  they  sailed  away  with 
a  mighty  fleet  to  conquer  it,  and  did  so,  under  William  their  duke, 
England's  first  Norman  king.  Staunch  supporters  of  a  strong 
naval  policy,  their  hearts  warmed  towards  a  home  of  which  their 
big  battle  ships  could  be  the  fearless  guardians  ;  and  immediately 
after  the  Conquest  William  prepared  to  defeat  his  enemies,  Scotch, 
Danish,  and  Saxon,  upon  the  seas.  In  the  G-eneral  Survey  of 
England,  made  soon  after  the  Conquest,  we  see  that  Dover  and 
Sandwich,  with  probably  other  ports  afterwards  known  as  the 
Cinque,  were  severally  obliged  to  furnish  twenty  ships  for  fifteen 
days,  once  in  every  year,  each  vessel  having  a  crew  of  twenty-one 
persons.  Every  burgess  of  Lewes  paid  twenty  shillings  for  the 
wages  of  the  crews  when  King  William's  ships  kept  the  sea,  and 
when  he  went  over  it  against  his  foes  the  city  of  Leicester  pro- 
vided four  horses  to  carry  arms  to  the  ships  ;  and  Warwick,  Exeter, 
Barnstaple,  Totnes,  Gloucester,  Colchester,  Chester,  Maldon  in 
Essex,  etc.,  are  all  mentioned  as  contributing  in  material  or 
money  to  the  support  of  the  royal  navy.  We  read  in  Domes- 
day Book  of  the  Conqueror  exchanging  a  carucate  of  land  near 
the  city  of  Lincoln,  with  a  man  named  Utchel,  for  a  ship  ;  and  in 
many  other  kindred  statements  recognise  efforts,  regularly  and 
constantly  made,  to  keep  up  the  watchful  guardianship  and  pro- 
tection of  the  coasts  from  foes  at  sea. 

The  learned  Prynne,  to  prove  the  importance  of  the  navy  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  says  he  had  seen  an  ordinance  made  at  Ipswich 
of  that  king^s,  in  which  the  Admiral's  Court  is  spoken  of  and  pro- 
ceedings in  it  of  a  civil  and  even  criminal  and  capital  nature 
relating  to  mariners. 

There  is  a  remarkable,  and  firom  this  view-point  significant,  clause 
in  an  ordinance  issued  by  Henry  II.,  which  forbade  under  heavy 
penalties  the  selling  of  English  ships  to  foreigners  or  employing 
English  sailors  in  foreign  vessels. 

Ships  of  a  larger  size  than  had  previously  been  in  use  were 
built  by  Richard  I.,  an,d  with  them  England  first  began  to  make 
foreign  conquests.  These  vessels  were  of  various  kinds,  being 
called  galliasses  and  gationes,  busses  (with  bulging  sides  and 
obtuse  prows),  dromons  and  vissiers  (large  flat  vessels  for  the 
conveyance  of  horses),  and  barges  for  stores.     Some  of  the  great 
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sliips  of  King  Richard's  navy  are  describad  as  carrying  eacli  thr  ee 
spare  rudders,  thirteen  anchors,  thirty  oars,  two  sails  and  three  sets 
of  rigging,  with  a  crew  of  fourteen  sailors  and  forty  war-horse  s 
with  their  armour,  as  many  foDt-soldiers,  and  provisions  enough 
for  twelve  months. 

A  long  series  of  sharp,  severe  lessons  deepened  the  conviction 
upon  which  Alfred  had  so  wisely  acted ;  for,  invariably,  the  English 
Government's  neglect  of  its  navy  was  followed  by  warlike  com- 
plications with  foreign  powers  and  disasters  along  our  coasts. 
Often,  in  consequence  of  such  neglect,  but  for  the  noble  ardour 
and  heroic  bravery  of  stout-hearted  volunteers,  the  patriotic 
generosity  of  wealthy  merchants  and  nobles,  and  the  terror- 
inspired  watchfulness  of  sea-side  towns  and  fishing  villages,  the 
development  of  our  commerce  and  the  national  increase  of  power 
would  soon  have  languished  and  probably  ceased. 

The  Scotch  being  then  little  less  barbarous  than  their  Irish 
neighbours,  as  piratical  and  fierce  as  the  old  sea-kings,  and  our  foes 
lacBng  timber  for  their  ships  at  home  sent  to  Norway  for  it,  and — 
encouraged  by  France — ^built  some  mighty  ships,  to  war  against 
us.  One,  "  The  Great  Michael,"  was  of  "  so  great  stature  that  she 
wasted  all  the  oak  forests  of  Fife,  Falkland  only  excepted."  With 
her  three  hundred  sailors,  six  score  gunners,  and  a  thousand  men- 
at-arms,  she  was  then  one  of  the  (if  not  the)  largest  ships  afloat. 
Yet  the  very  best  and  greatest  of  her  deeds  was  the  stirring  up  of 
an  active  spirit  of  improved  ship-building  here  in  England. 
Scotch  pirates  were  terrible,  Spain  and  France  made  frequent 
havoc  along  our  coasts,  and  in  many  a  bloody  battle  on  sea 
and  shore  the  importance  of  our  navy  was  most  forcibly  de- 
monstrated. 

The  fame  of  "  The  Great  Michael "  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  "  The 
Great  Harry  "  of  England,  as  also  was  that  of  "  The  Great  Ship  of 
Dieppe"  and  of  "  Le  Cordelier,"  of  which  the  French  were  so  proud. 
But  modem  ship-builders  smile  to  hear  that  four  hundred  men 
were  four  dayi  working  "  The  Great  Harry  "  from  Erith  to  Barking 
Creek,  a  fact  which  **  proves  very  conclusively  the  inexpertness  of 
the  navigators,  or  the  unwieldiness  of  the  vessel ;  not  improbably 
both." 

One-eyed  Prior  John  burning  and  destroying  by  the  sea  in 
Sussex,  amongst  other  places  even  the  poor  little  fishing-village 
caUed  Brighthelmston  (now  Brighton),  and  the  beacon  fires  of 
Kent  and  Essex  frequently  blazing  out  their  blood-red  warnings 
of  invading  ships,  with  constant  descents  of  Breton,  Norman, 
French,  and  Spanish  foes,  all  paved  the  way  for  that  maritime 
dominance  we  have  since  enjoyed,  that  of  which  the  great  Charta 
Maritima  of  England  speaks,  saying  it  is  on  our  war-ships,  ^^  under 
the  good  providence  of  God,"  that  "  the  wealth,  strength,  and 
flafety  of  the  kingdom  chiefly  depend,"  a  statement  of  ancient 
institution,  and  one  which,  to  those  who  are  patriotically  familiar 
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with  its  pregnant  meanings  and  memories,  is  strangely  eloquent 
and  stirring. 

"  The  King's  navy,"  says  the  great  sixteenth-century  lawyer. 
Lord  Coke,  in  his  Fourth  Institute,  "  exceeds  all  others  in  the 
world  for  three  things,  viz. — beauty,  strength,  and  safety.  For 
beauty,  they  are  so  many  royal  palaces ;  for  strength,  so  many 
moving  castles  and  barbicans  ;  and,  for  safety,  they  are  the  most 
defensive  walls  of  the  realm.  Amongst  the  ships  of  other 
nations  they  are  like  lions  amongst  silly  beasts,  or  falcons  amongst 
fearful  fowl^." 

Strong  boasting  this,  and  high,  but  not  idle  nor  ill-founded. 

It  is  in  the  reign  of  Good  Queen  Bess  that  we  find  our  navy 
attaining  its  greatest  fame.  Neglected  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  and  that  of  Mary,  it  had  dwindled  down  to  a  dan- 
gerous state  of  weakness,  when  the  sudden  surprise  and  capture 
of  Calais  by  ^the  French,  after  it  had  been  held  for  England  210 
years,  startled  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  insecurity.  Troops  were 
assembled  rapidly,  every  man  hotly  ready  and  eager  for  revenge  ; 
the  wind  and  weather  were  both  favourable,  but  alas  !  they  were 
kept  idle  and  inactive  for  want  of  ships,  and  when  at  last  some 
vessels  were  made  ready  for  sea  terrific  storms  arose,  and  such 
as  ventured  forth  were  driven  back  for  shelter. 

Then  in  a  way  still  not  uncommon,  people,  who  afterwards, 
when  the  Spanish  Armada  was  scattered  by  stormy  seas,  recognised 
in  the  storms  a  protecting  deity,  firmly  believed  that  the  winds 
were  raised  by  French  witches  and  wizards,  and  that  the  devil 
himself  rode  upon  them  to  wreck  our  ships,  as  the  Spaniards  may 
have  believed  in  their  turn.  Then  thick  and  fast  came  the 
terrible  news  of  slaughtered  and  captive  English  and  heavy 
national  losses.  Lord  Clinton  landed  at  Conquest  and  lost  60Q 
men.  Gruisnes  followed  Calais,  and  soon  the  English  held  no 
possessions  in  France,  where,  so  great  was  the  delight  and  exulta- 
tion thereat,  that  the  tiers  etat  granted  the  king  two  millions  of 
crowns  to  defiray  the  cost  of  ana  maintain  his  grftndly  victorious 
war,  the  clergy  contributing  another  million,  in  addition  to  their 
usual  tenths,  and  the  commons  proclaiming  their  readiness  to 
sacrifice  money  and  lives  to  the  last  coin  of  the  one  and  the  last 
blood-drop  of  the  other  rather  than  the  English  should  ever  again 
recover  what  they  had  lost  in  France. 

The  Pope,  too,  notwithstanding  Queen  Mary's  fanatical  zeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Bomish  feith,  blessed  the  French  army,  saying  God 
had  been  pleased  to  show  His  justice,  and  chastise  the  pride  of 
Mary,  the  English  Queen,  joyously  adding  that  the  recovery  of 
Calais  was  more  to  be  valued  than  the  conquest  of  half  England 
would  have  been.* 

*  The  Queen,  I  shonH  aid,  had  previonsly  sriven  his  HoUaess  grave   offence  by 
nominating  herself  Queen  of  Ireland  without  his  consent. 
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The  English  knew  better  than  that,  and  Wolsey  had  lohg 
before  wisely  but  vainly  suggested  that  Calais  should  be  sold  to 
the  French,  because  it  was  only  useless  and  troublesome  to  us. 
But  not  less  deeply  felt  or  less  bitter  were  the  humiliation  and 
disgrace. 

Out  of  evil  again  sprang  good  to  England,  for  the  loss  of  Calais 
convinced  the  English  that  they  must  have  ships  and  sailors 
enough  to  command  the  narrow  sea  for  which  Dover  and  Calais 
had  long  been  regarded  as  sufficient  safeguards.  Then,  as  now, 
the  best  thing  between  England  and  France  was  the  Channel — 
without  a  tunnel. 

In  those  old  days  Francis  Drake  was  ship-boy  on  a  little  coast- 
ing vessel.  The  eldest  of  twelve  sons  belonging  to  a  poor  sailor, 
born  in  the  wilds  of  fairy  and  demon  haunted  Devonshire,  where 
the  river  Tavy  runs  in  the  romantic  valley  it  names,  past  Crown- 
dale,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  sequestered  of  its  little 
villages.  In  Crowndale,  forty  years  ago  or  rather  longer,  the  rude 
cottage  in  which  he  first  saw  light — in  1544 — was  still  standing.* 
Contradictory  accounts  of  his  parentage  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  That  which  is  most  commonly  adopted,  and  the  least 
reliable,  is  Camden's,  although  he  asserts  that  he  received  it  from 
the  lips  of  Sir  Francis  himself,  which  is  odd,  seeing  that  in  his 
"  Worthies  of  Devon  "  he  tells  us  Drake  was  bom  in  Tavistock, 
and  in  his  "  Britannia  "  that  he  was  bom  in  Plymouth.  He  also 
makes  him  ten  years  older  than  we  now  know  he  was,  and  says 
his  Protestant  father,  being  a  clergjrman — not  as  others  assert,  a 
sailor — fled  from  Devonshire  to  avoid  conforming  to  the  Six 
Articles,  and,  moreover,  adds  that  Sir  Francis  Russell,  then  a 
xnere  child,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bedford,  was  his  god-father.  One 
of  his  relatives,  more  or  less  distant,  was  a  famous  sea-captain  of 
that  day — Captain  William  Hawkins,  the  first  Englishman  who 
sailed  to  Brazil,  and  one  of  those  whom  Harrison  had  in  view 
when  denouncing  long  voyages.  It  was  he  who  so  greatly 
astonished  the  lords  and  ladies  of  Blue-Beard  Harry's  court  by 
introducing  to  them  a  royal  savage,  who  wore  bones  stuck  through 
holes  in  his  cheeks,  and  a  precious  stone  in  his  lower  lip.  To 
this  fact  it  was  due  that  Sir  William's  son  John,  afterwards  a  more 
famous  sea-captain  than  even  his  father  had  been,  took  notice  of 
the  lad  Francis,  and  finding  him  bold  and  enterprising,  sailing 
away  in  the  little  vessel  which  his  master  had  bequeathed  to  him 
on  his  death-bed  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  France  and  Ireland, 
although  he  had  previously  only  sailed  along  the  coast  immediately 
adjacent  to  his  home,  took  him  with  himself  to  sea,  teaching  him 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  navigation,  and  evincing  the 
greatest  interest  in  his  fortunes  and  advancement. 

•  About  that  time  it  w.w  pulled  down  and  converted  into  an  ox-stall.  A  bad 
etching  from  a  drawing  o£  it  made  by  Mr.  Bray  appears  in  his  wife's  "  Borders  of 
the  Tamar  and  Tavy.*' 
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Drake  was  a  lad  of  low  stature,  but  remarkably  well-propor- 
tioned, with  a  broad,  deep  chest  and  muscular  limbs.  He  had  a 
cheerful,  frank  expression,  a  fair  complexion  and  brown  hair. 
When  he  was  eighteen  he  became  purser  to  a  bark  frequenting^ 
the  ports  of  Biscay,  and  when  he  was  twenty  he  joined 
Master  John  Hawkins  in  an  expedition  of  quite  a  novel  kind. 

Sir  William's  familiarity  with  the  coast  of  Guinea, ,  and  his- 
son's  experience  of  the  West  Indies,  had  originated  a  new 
commercial  idea,  that  of  forming  a  company  for  trading  in* 
slaves.  The  commodity  was  cheap  in  Guinea,  force  rather  than 
money  being  the  means  of  purchase,  and  labour  was  dear  and 
sorely  wanted  in  the  Indies.  So  Captain  John  Hawkins,  famous, 
as  biographers  assert,  for — hem ! — his  humanity,  formed  a  strong 
company  for  carrying  out  his  project — and  in  the  mighty  name 
of  commerce,  then  first  becoming  known  as  a  power  capable  of 
vast  extension.  Queen  Bess  gave  her  bold  adventurers  all  the 
encouragement  they  could  desire. 

In  October,  1562,  John  and  his  sturdy  young  kinsman 
quitted  the  English  coast,  and  in  September,  1563,  they  all 
came  merrily  back,  exultant  and  proud,  the  holds  of  their  ships 
tightly  crammed  with  hides,  ginger,  sugar,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  pearls,  and  their  pouches  as  full  of  coin,  the  price  of  three 
hundred  poor  wretches  torn  from  their  homes  and  families  to 
be  sold  as  slaves  in  a  foreign  land.  The  shareholders  were 
delighted,  the  queen  gave  them  high  praise,  the  City  of  London 
lauded  and  feasted  them,  their  friends  and  the  whole  nation 
were  proud  of  them — who  so  jolly  as  they  ? 

Early  in  the  next  spring,  on  the  same  noble  errand  of 
misery,  they  sailed  from  Plymouth,  greedily  eager  with  expecta- 
tion of  fresh  glory  and  profit.  After  a  series  of  exciting  dangers 
and  wild  adventures,  they  reached  Guinea,  landed  in  arms,  filled 
their  stifling  holds  with  living  merchandise,  by  the  same  system 
of  fraud  and  violence,  bore  away  to  the  great  Spanish  island  of 
Dominica.  Thence  they  went  to  the  island  of  Margarita,  twenty 
miles  from  Venezuela.  But  there  a  sudden  check  awaited  them. 
The  Spanish  governor  refused  to  countenance  their  inhuman 
traflSc;  nay  more,  did  his  best  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  by  sending, 
hastily  and  specially,  a  warning  of  their  doings  to  the  governor 
of  what  had  been  the  first  regular  settlen.ent  of  Europeans  in 
the  new  world,  St.  Domingo.  The  governor  was  indignant  too, 
and  sped  the  news  along  his  coast,  strictly  forbidding  the  colonists 
to  purchase  the  Englishman's  stolen  men. 

This  gave  serious  oflFence  to  our  famous  Christian  humanitarian 
and  soldier.  Sir  John,  who  soon  after  reached  a  town  called  Bur- 
borala,  anxious  and  angry,  and  in  no  mood  to  be  trifled  with.  So, 
when  the  people  of  that  place  refused  to  deal  with  him  or  supply 
him  with  the  means  of  feeding  his  crew  and  their  innocent  cap- 
tives, he   landed  a   hundred  armed  men,  and,  quite  in  the  old 
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Viking  spirit,  marched  to  attack  their  town.  This,  as  one  of  Sir 
John's  old  biographers  says,  "  Soon  brought  the  Spaniards  to 
reason,  so  that  they  thereupon  suflFered  him  to  traffic  peaceably^ 
upon  paying  a  moderate  duty." 

In  1567  Francis  Drake  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of  a 
royal  ship,  the  "  Judith,"  part  of  a  fleet  of  six,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain-General  John  Hawkins,  their  business  still  slave- 
trading.  They  left  Plymouth  on  the  2nd  of  October,  and 
encountered  a  terrible  storm  when  they  were  about  forty  leagues 
north  of  Cape  Finisterre.  Proceeding,  they  secured  five  hundred 
wretched  slaves,  at  the  cost  of  many  of  their  own  lives,  on  the 
Guinea  coast,  and  carried  them  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
where  they  claimed  the  right  to  sell  them  by  virtue  of  a  certain 
treaty  niade  between  Charles  V.  of  Spain  and  Henry  VIII.  of 
England.  But  the  governor  of  Rio  de  la  Hacha  refused  tj 
recognise  the  treaty.  So  Hawkins,  adopting  his  usual  remedy, 
landed  his  men  in  armour.  After  what  looked .  very  like  a 
sham  opposition,  they  took,  or  were  allowed  to  take,  the  town. 
Then  they  all  fell  to  buying  and  selling,  their  fellow-creatures 
in  quite  a  pleasant,  amiable,  strictly  commercial  way. 

From  there  our  slave  stealers  and  dealers  sailed  away  to  Carta- 
gena, on  the  south  coast  of  Murcia,  where  some  few  slaves  remain- 
ing on  hand  were  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 

On  arriving  at  the  port  of  St.  John  de  Ulloa,  in  September, 
1568,  the  Christian  virtue  of  self-denial  was  added  to  that  of 
humanity ;  for  although  Sir  John  knew  that  the  twelve  Spanish 
merchant  ships  he  found  there  were  loaded  with  ctirgoes  worth  no 
less  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  he  let  them  alone !  He 
only  seized,  and  kept  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the 
townspeople,  two  of  their  most  distinguished  inhabitants,  promis- 
ing to  deliver  them  up  when  his  demand  for  provisions  had  been 
complied  with.  This  was  rather  Vikingish,  but  he  was  ready  to  pay 
for  all  he  had,  probably  with  stolen  goods,  and  that  was  not 
quite  so  heathenish,  but  then  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Spanish  fleet  might  arrive  before  he  could  get  away,  so  it  was 
prudent.  And  truly  enough  the  Spanish  fleet  did  come  upon 
him;  and  although  England  and  Spain  were  not  nominally  at 
war,  Hawkins  was  half  inclined  to  begin  the  attack,  because  he 
had  the  advantage  of  commanding  the  port.  Fear  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  answer  restrained  him,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico, 
commanding  the  Spanish  vessels,  was  very  polite,  and  so  was  Sir 
John,  and  both  set  secretly  afoot  preparations  for  battle,  neither 
having  the  slightest  faith  in  the  other's  honesty.  The  English 
captain-general  proposed  an  exchange  of  hostages,  just  to  show 
they  bore  no  malice ;  and  Sir  John,  not  caring  to  be  between  the 
forts  of  the  Spanish  town  and  the  ^uns  of  the  Spanish  ships, 
also  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  take  temporary  charge  of  the 
fort,  with  its  eleven  pieces  of  brass  cannon.  After  some  delay, 
and  with  great  reluctance,  the  Mexican  viceroy  consented. 
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One  day,  when  Captain-General  Sir  John  was  merry  in  his  cabin, 
at  dinner  wth  hia  Spanish  guest,  there  was  a  sudden  sounding  of 
trumpets  on  board  the  Spanish  fleet.  Hawkins  sprang  to  his  feet, 
avoided  a  blow  aimed  at  him  with  a  dagger  by  the  treacherous 
Spaniard,  and  springing  up  to  his  deck,  heard  the  thunder  of 
great  guns,  and  saw  through  their  smoke  that  his  8hip,the  "Minion," 
was  being  boarded.  He  had  expected  no  less,  and  was  quite  pre- 
pared. With  a  fierce  cry  of  "  God  and  St.  George,"  he  fell  upon 
his  foes,  tooth  and  nail.  It  was  a  desperate  and  bloody  fight, 
which  lasted  from  noon  until  night  fell,  when  the  only  light  to 
guide  the  gunners  was  that  of  the  blazing  ships  and  the  flash  of 
ordnance.  They  blew  up  the  ship  of  the  Spanish  Vice-Admiral 
with  three  hundred  men  aboard,  and  they  set  fire  to  the  Admiral's, 
but  they  lost  their  conunander's  great  ship,  the  "  Jesus  "  (what  a 
name  for  a  slave-ship !),  and  when  at  last  the  "  Judith,"  under 
Captain  Drake,  and  the  "Minion"  contrived  to  escape,  they  did  so 
loaded  with  cursing  and  groaning  wounded  men,  there  being 
scarce  enough  of  their  crews  unhurt  to  mend  the  shot-torn  rigging 
and  set  the  tattered  sails. 

In  the  midst  of  the  smoke  and  fire,  with  the  thunder  of  the  ^ns 
and  the  fierce  shouts  of  the  savage  fighters  in  his  ears,  John  bade  his 
page  bring  him  his  silver  cup  of  state  filled  with  wine,  that  he  might 
drink  a  health  to  the  brave  hearts  fighting  so  desperately  around  him 
against  such  fearful  odds.  As  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  the  shot  of 
a  demi-culverin  dashed  it  into  pieces.  He  merely  exclaimed,  as  he 
wiped  the  wine  from  his  face,  "  God,  who  preserved  me  from  that 
shot,  will  punish  these  villains  for  their  treachery." 

And  who  was  to  punish  him  and  his  man-stealing  companions 
for  the  horrible  treachery  and  cruelty  they  had  practised  upon 
God's  creatures,  the  poor,  helpless  savages  ?  Was  not  His  eye 
sternly  fixed  upon  their  punishment  as  they  drifted  away  before 
the  wind  into  unknown  seas,  with  little  water  and  hardly  any 
provisions,  John  Hawkins  lamenting  bitterly  the  capture  of  his 
gallant  son  ? 

After  facing  horrible  chances,  they  were  lucky  enough  to  find 
safe  anchorage  in  the  creek  of  a  Mexican  bay,  where  about  a  hun- 
dred of  them  landed,  and  in  the  terror  of  again  enduring  the  fears 
they  had  experienced  when  on  board  their  two  dilapidated  vessels 
refused  to  return.  The  others,  about  as  many,  and  as  miserable, 
sailed  away  under  Drake  and  Hawkins,  full  of  despair.  Arrived  at 
.  Porte  Vedra,  they  anchored  for  much-needed  repairs  and  provisions, 
and  were  there  terribly  frightened  by  another  narrow  escape  of 
their  Spanish  pursuers.  Eeaching  Vigo,  they  happily  fell  in  with 
some  English  ships,  by  which  they  were  aided  with  provisions  ;  and 
at  last,  after  enduring  fearful  privations  and  sufferings,  on  a  joyous 
5th  of  January,  1569,  arrived  off  Mount  St.  Michael,  on  the 
Cornish  coast.  Miles  Phillips,  writing  of  this  disastrous  voyage 
in  which  both  Drake  and  Hawkins  lost  each  his  entire  fortune 
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says  :  "  If  all -the  miseries  and  troublesome  affaires  of  this  sorowfuU 
voyage  should  be  perfectly  and  thoroughly  written,  there  should 
neede  a  painefull  man  with  his  pen,  and  as  great  a  time  as  he 
had,  that  wrote  the  Lives  and  Deathes  of  tha  Martyrs."  The 
"Judith  "is  said  by  Hawkins,  in  his  "  Personal  Narrative,"  to  have 
forsaken  him  in  his  great  distress,  but  as  the  ships  parted  com- 
pany in  the  darkness,  the  separation  was  probably  accidental.  But 
the  "  Judith  " — a  bark  of  fifty  tons,  and  the  smallest  in  the  fleet — 
completed  the  homeward  journey  with  by  far  the  least  difficulty. 

To  reward  Hawkins  for  his  desperate  daring  and  the  mischief 
he  had  done  to  his  foes — then  most  unpopular  in  England — Mr. 
Cook,  the  Clarencieux,  authorised  him  to  add  to  his  arms  "  an 
escutcheon  of  pretence,  Or^  an  escallop  between  two  palmer's  staves, 
aable^^  the  patent  of  which  is  still  preserved. 

Poor  young  Drake  came  back  a  ruined  man,  with,  consequently, 
the  foundation  of  that  hatred  of  Spain  and  Spaniards  which 
became  the  most  prominent  trait  in  his  character,  A  perfect 
seaman,  skilled  in  every  department  of  his  profession,  high  or  low, 
familiar  with  all  its  duties  and  able  in  his  own  person  to  discharge 
them,  adding  to  his  other  accomplishments  that  of  sufficient 
surgical  knowledge  to  dress  a  wound  or  set  a  broken  limb,  zealous 
and  active,  loyal  and  courteous,  a  splendid  hater  and  a  fast  friend, 
cheery  and  hearty  with  his  semi-savage  seamen,  and  fond  of  them, 
but  finding  no  excuses  for  any  breach  of  discipline  they  committed, 
and  prompt  and  bitterly  severe  in  punishing  them — just  the  man 
to  win  fame  and  wealth  in  the  reign  of  good  Queen  Bess.  As  to 
the  rest  of  his  exciting  adventures — how,  in  1570,  he  sailed  away 
with  the  "Dragon"  and  the  "Swan"  to  the  coasts  of  South 
America;  how,  in  1572,  he  and  his  brother  John  made  that 
attack  on  Nombre  de  Dios  which  was  so  vividly  described  by 
Lopez  Var;  when,  with  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  he  conquered 
a  large,  well-defended  and  important  town,  getting  his  first  sight 
of  the  Pacific,  and  there  received  that  powerful  ever-haunting 
desire  of  sailing  upon  it  which  made  him  restless  and  dissatisfied 
until  he  could  do  so. 

It  was  on  Sunday,  9th  of  August,  1573,  that  he  returned  home 
from  this  daring  exploit,  and  when  the  news  of  his  arrival  spread 
like  wild-fire  through  Plymouth  all  the  people  were  in  church. 
But  the  news  penetrated  the  sacred  edifice,  and  the  preacher  saw 
with  consternation  his  congregation  suddenly  rise  up  and 
hurriedly  leave  the  church,  to  run  down  to'  the  coast  and  cheer 
and  shout  themselves  hoarse  to  welcome  back  the  men  who  had 
returned  so  gloriously  laden,  as  they  thought,  with  rich  spoils 
taken  from  the  hated  Roman  Catholics  of  Spain.  But  there  they 
were  Hot  quite  right — ^the  defeated  Spaniards  had  not  been  so 
productive  as  they  were  afterwards,  many  a  time  and  oft. 

With  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Drake  sailed  against  the  affgressive, 
barbarous,  and  conflicting  Irish  tribes.     In  1577  he  neaded  a 
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secret  expedition,  ostensibly  fitted  out  for  a  trading  voyage  to 
Alexandria,  but  really  to  attack  and  destroy  the  Spanish  colonies 
and  do  all  the  damage  he  could  to  Spanish  commerce.  He  saw 
many  strange  lands  and  peoples,  witnessing  Nature's  astounding 
wonders  in  many  an  unknown  phase,  sailing  1,400  leagues 
without  seeing  land,  visiting  California,  and  other  wild  lands,  to 
return  satiated  with  plunder  won  from  sea  and  shore,  driving 
all  England  wild  with  wonder  and  delight.  The  astounded 
vulgar,  who  then  popularly  believed  the  world  to  be  composed 
of  two  parallel  planes,  said  he  had  shot  the  gulf,*  meaning  that 
he  had  plunged  his  vessel  into  space,  and  alighted  upon  the 
lower  plane.  And  then  arose  those  astounding  and  ridiculously 
extravagant  stories  about  his  career  which  were  prolific  in 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  firmly  believed,  even  at  the  be- 

f  inning  of  the  present  century.      But  here,  omitting  the  better 
nown  glories    of  Drake  I   must  pause. 

A.   H.   WALL. 


SIBYL. 


Brave,  frank,  and  loyal.    What  more  would  you  have  her  ? 

Pretty  ?     Well,  yes,  in  a  whimsical  way, 

With  tawny  red  hair  curling  low  on  her  forehead, 

And  eyes  of  the  softest  of  cloud-drifted  grey. 

Not  one  you  would  choose  as  a  ball-room  companion, 

You  would  think  her  demure,  and  perhaps  rather  shy ; 

But  a  girl  you  would  like  for  a  row  on  the  river, 

In  a  boat  just  for  two,  and  with  nobody  by. 

Her  mouth  is  a  trifle  too  big  to  be  pretty, 
.  For  smiling  has  widei^  it  somewhat,  'tis  true, 
But  the  dimples  around  it  are  simply  bewitching. 
And  her  laugh  is  the  sweetest  that  ever  I  knew  ; 
And  those  dimples,  Dame  Nature  has  kindly  repeated, 
As  though  she  foresaw  that  each  one  would  be  kiss't, 
For  there's  two  that  peep  out  near  her  eyes  when  she's  merry, 
And  one  that  is  placed  at  her  delicate  wrist. 

And  were  I  an  aitist,  she's  just  the  expression 

I  would  put  in  a  picture,  and  hang  on  the  line, 

And  paint  her  with  flowers  in  her  tawny  red  tresses. 

And  label  her :  "  Caught.    A  bright  scrap  of  sunshine." 

But  not  being  rich  in  poetical  fancy, 

Nor  even  artistic,  I'm  glad  I  can  frame 

A  newer  glad  sense  to  the  old  appellation — 

A  Sibyl  in  witchery,  Sibyl  in  name !  M.  e.  w. 

*  "  There  is,"  says  Mt.  *  Daries  Gilbert,  "  an  old  picture  of  Drake  at  Oxford, 
representing  him  holding  a  pistol,  which  the  man  who  then  showed  it  gravely  nied 
to  teU  was  the  identical  pistil  with  which  he  shot  the  gulf." 
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[See  the  Poem. 
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OXFOED  MEMOEIES. 

By  the  Authob  op  "  Twenty  Yeabs  in  the  Chuech/'  "  Agony  Point,"  &c. 

I  THOUGHT,  when  first  I  went  to  college,  that  I  was  going  to  be 
altogether  my  own  master,  but  I  soon  found  something  of  the 
restraint  of  school  come  over  again.  Chapel  once  a  day  at  least 
was  enforced,  and  there  were  lectures  which  detained  me  till 
twelve  or  one  o'clock.  The  gates  were  closed  to  egress  at  nine  p.m. 
It  was  penal  to  be  out  after  twelve  p.m.  and  after  three  a.m.  it 
counted  the  same  as  if  you  were  out  all  night,  and  involved  a 
sentence  of  rustication.  And  even  if  you  knocked  in  frequently  after 
ten  o'clock  you  would  be  treated  with  a  little  questioning  and  admo- 
nition. Add  to  these  checks  the  fact  that,  with  few  exceptions,  our 
visiting  acquaintances  were  chiefly  in  college,  and  you  will  see  that 
we  lived  as  regards  the  Dons  very  much  under  their  inspection  and 
control.  It  was  not  generally  considered  that  the  scouts,  who 
commonly  held  their  appointments  for  life,  would  naturally  be  more 
in  the  interests  of  their  old  masters,  matured  into  Tutors  or 
Fellows,  than  of  the  undergraduates,  and  no  doubt  much  informa- 
tion as  to  the  practices  of  the  men  was  privately  conveyed  by  this 
ready  channel. 

The  Dons,  over  their  wine  in  the  Common  Room,  would  frequently 
compare  observations  as  to  the  character  and  the  habits  of  the  men. 
A  knowledge  of  their  "  set,"  and  companions  would  alone  tell  them 
much,  and  thus  in  various  ways  we  might  be  said  to  have  lived  in 
glass  houses. 

For  great  oflFences,  rustication,  or  being  sent  to  the  paternal 
home  to  ruralize,  or,  as  Short  construed  it, "  to  give  our  manners 
and  morals  a  little  airing,"  was  the  punishment.  But  this  was  not 
likely  to  be  the  fate  of  any  men  whose  dissolute  habits  had  not 
previously  been  scanned  as  aforesaid.  Besides  the  ofifence  of 
staying  out  a  whole  night,  a  noisy  and  uproarious  wine  party  has 
been  visited  with  this  punishment.  I  remember  Gregson,  a  man 
who  was  almost  mad  when  excited  with  wine,  in  a  room  unfortu- 
nately nearest  the  President's  study,  once  stood  on  the  table  and, 
enacting  a  shuffle  and  cut  among  the  glasses  and  dessert  dishes,  made 
a  speech  and  then  sang  a  song  with  a  chorus  of  men  as  excited  and 
loud  as  himself.  Eobinson,  in  whose  rooms  this  outrageous  folly  took 
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place^  was  next  day  summoned  before  a  Common  Boom,  but  pleaded 
it  was  not  his  party ;  he  had  lent  his  rooms  to  a  friend,  the 
practice  sometimes  of  men  who,  near  the  end  of  their  residence, 
were  indififerent  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  furniture  to  be  passed 
on  to  their  successor.  When  asked  to  name  the  friend,  Bobinson 
respectfully  declined,  having  been  implored  by  his  friend  Lear 
to  save  him  from  rustication.  Lear  feared  his  father  would  be 
so  incensed  that  he  would  never  trust  him  at  Oxford  again, 
whereas  Bobinson's  feither  was  believed  to  be  more  easily  reconciled. 
Bobinson,  therefore,  had  to  bear  the  consequences,  and  to  leave 
the  next  day.  I  happened  to  be  a  near  neighbour  to  his  family  at 
Bath  and  saw  a  little  of  the  way  the  news  was  received.  The  old 
gentleman's  equanimity  was  sorely  tried  by  one  of  my  friends 
whom  he  happened  to  consult  for  explanation. 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  rustication  ?  ^ 

"  Why,  how  much  will  this  term  cost  you  ?  " 

"  About  seventy  pounds." 

**  WeU,  then,  yon  will  have  to  pay  this  over  again.  The  nature 
of  the  punishment  is  very  ingenious  and  peculiar  in  eflFect ;  it  is 
simply  this — the  Dons  visit  the  sins  of  the  sons  on  the  pockets 
of  the  fathers,  for  not  teaching  their  sons  better,  and  then  the 
fathers  are  pretty  sure  to  make  the  home  for  the  time  rather  hot 
for  the  sons." 

Though  a  very  laughable,  it  is  a  very  true  explanation. 

The  man  who  has  what  the  porter  called  "  his  walking  ticket " 
finds  a  sad  gloom  at  home,  and  very  sinister  looks  in  his  father's 
friends  and  neighbours,  who  always  suspect  that  there  may  be  more 
than  college  frolics  to  account  for  the  disgrace.  There  may  be 
some  exceptions,  but  I  never  knew  any  men  rusticated  who  were 
not  throwing  all  their  academical  opportunities  away,  and  were  with 
good  reason  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  their  friends.  What  is  termed 
"  expulsion  "  is  very  rare ;  I  hardly  ever  knew  an  instance.  Men 
were  always  allowed  to  take  their  names  off,  and  had  a  chance 
of  entering — ^not,  indeed,  another  college,  for  no  college  would 
receive  them,  but  at  a  hall.  Halls  were  not  so  particular.  St. 
Mary's  Hall — "Skimmary,"  as  it  was  called — ^for  that  reason 
had  the  name  of  "  Transportation  Hall,"  or  "  Botany  Bay,"  inthose 
days ;  but  now,  the  President  will  admit  of  no  excuse ;  he  will 
receive  only  those  who  have  never  been  at  any  other  college;  and 
probably  other  Halls  are  also  less  disposed  to  give  the  reprobate 
another  chance. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  New  Inn  Hall,  and  how  we  Trinity 
men  had  the  honour  (?)  of  establishing  it. 

About  the  time  of  the  Beform  BiU,  the  idea  of  Beform  and 
the  liberty  of  petitioning  had  become  very  widely  prevalent, 
and  I  suppose  this  spirit  of  liberty  generally  had  extended  to  the 
University.  For,  one  day,  being  quite  a  freshman  and  disposed  to 
look  up  with  reverence  to  men  who  had  been  promoted  in  Hall 
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sb'me  five  tables  above  me  as  a  mark  of  seniority,  I  received  a  visit 
firom  Welbore,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Scholars,  to  ask 
me  to  sign  a  petition  ;  "  something  for  the  benefit  of  the  college." 
This  sagacious  document  proved  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  petition 
to  the  President  to  the  effect  that — ^Whereas  the  then  Dean,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  was  in  the  habit  of  setting  unusually  long  and  very 
firequent  impositions  for  missing  chapel,  coming  in  late,  or  other 
minor  offences,  visited  heretofore  far  more  lightly,  and  whereas 
thereby  the  valuable  time  of  studious  men  was  greatly  wasted, 
your  petitioners  do  herewith  pray,  &c.,  in  short,  do  pray  for  the 
President  to  interfere  with  the  Dean  on  behalf  of  those  whom  the 
Dean  was  officially  appointed  to  keep  in  order. 

As  a  freshman  of  course  I  deferred  to  the  opinion  of  my  elders, 
supposed  to  be  better  acquainted  with  college  ways,  and  I  added 
my  name.  A  few  of  the  old  stagers  said.  No ;  the  Scholars  dare 
not  sign  it ;  the  Dons  had  a  hold  on  them,  and  if  they  do  sign, 
they  will  be  the  first  to  give  way  and  eat  humble  pie. 

This  proved  but  too  true ;  the  petition  was  deemed  an  imper- 
tinence, and  an  offence  against  all  college  discipline,  and  the 
Scholars  were  the  very  first  to  be  called  to  account,  being  con- 
sidered, by  the  wisdom  and  bounty  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope  and  other 
founders,  as  a  select  class,  to  support  authority  and  to  set  a  good 
example.  Indeed  the  Scholars  were  never  elected,  even  after  ex- 
amination, till  some  inquiry  had  been  made  as  to  their  habits  of 
steadiness  of  conduct.  The  Scholars  were  at  once  shown  a  form 
of  recantation  and  apology,  drawn  up  in  Latin,  and  this  they  were 
required  to  sign. 

My  old  friend  Webster  argued  that  he  had  never  intended  to 
imply  any  disrespect  whatever.  • 

"If  you  didn't,"  said  Short,  "the  words  did.  So  sign  this 
apology  at  once,  or  lay  aside  your  Scholars'  gown." 

,  "  But,"  said  Larken,  "  I  have  a  right  to  petition,  even  the 
Queen." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Short.  "  And  the  Queen  can't  rusticate  you, 
but  we  can.  Don't  talk  nonsense;  you  are  not  here  as  a  free 
citizen  of  England,  but  in  statu  pujpiUari,  to  be  taught  to  behave 
yourself." 

Part  of  the  Latin  apology  ran  thus :  eo  qudd  contumaciter  se 
gessermt. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  behaving  contuTnadter^^  asked 
Wratislaw.  "  Why,  bumptiously^  to  be  sure,"  said  Lane,  "  and  a 
very  good  interpretation  too."  After  the  Dons  had  settled  with 
the  Scholars,  I  like  all  the  rest  was  called  before  the  Common 
Boom,  a  most  august  assembly  then  held  in  Hall ;  for  the  usual 
Common  Boom  would  not  hold  so  large  a  number  of  offenders. 

Aft^  a  preliminary  address,  full  of  words  of  astonishment  and 
indignation,  the  old  President,  with  a  heavy  fist  on  the  table,  said, 
"What  in  the  world  could  you  mean  by  such  a  petition?''    Here 
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he  paused;  and  onr  friend  Charlie — ^who,  standing  nearest  to 
the  President,  felt  bound  to  say  something — ^put  on  a  very  innocent 
expression  of  countenance  and  said, 

"  All  I  knew,  gentlemen,  was,  that  it  was  a  petition.  I  am  not 
in  the  habit  of  reading  petitions,  they  are  all  so  much  alike,  but  I 
always  take  the  precaution  of  asking  if  there  is  anything  to  pay — 
but  they  said  there  was  nothing  to  pay — ^and  so  I  signed." 

This  was  said  in  Charlie's  queerest  of  all  queer  ways,  and  almost 
disturbed  the  gravity  of  the  Dons. 

But  there  were  four  men,  who  partly  from  principle,  and  partly 
to  be  quixotic  and  to  show  ofiF,  reftised  to  sign,  or  to  do  an  imposi- 
tion, for  this  was  required  of  them  as  seniors  and  knowing  better. 
Short  tried  hard  to  coax  them,  because  I  believe  he  admired  their 
honesty,  and  said  to  George  Curvan — ^who  at  Neverton  knows  not 
the  Eeverend  George — "  Do  it  in  any  time  and  in  any  way,  but  do 
it,  and  don't  foolishly  separate  yourself  from  Trinity,  so  near  the 
end  of  your  career  and  your  degree."  Still  Curvan,  and  with  him 
three  others,  his  old  chums,  steadfastly  refused.  Two  at  least 
of  the  four,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  still  further  distinguished  as 
forming  the  noted  crew  called  the  **  Ugly  four  oar."  I  am 
sorry  to  make  so  personal  a  remark,  but  this  crew  was  so  cele- 
brated that  Bimingham  of  Trinity  reminded  me  of  that  ill- 
favoured  quartette  only  last  week — more  than  fifty  years  after 
date.  These  four  took  their  names  oflF  Trinity,  and  went  to  New 
Inn  Hall — ^a  surprise  to  Dr.  Cramer,  then  a  sinecure  principal 
of  a  Hall,  up  to  that  time  without  a  single  man  in  it — ^and  then 
they  gave  a  reality  to  an  institution  up  to  that  time  a  mere 
abstraction  and  a  name.  These  four  were  soon  joined  by  three 
others,  whose  morals  and  manners  happened  not  to  suit  their 
respective  colleges,  and  we  called  that  worthy  party  "  The  seven 
deadly  sins." 

A  few  years  before  this  there  had  been  an  extensive  migration 
from  Christchurch.  Dr.  Graisford,  one  of  the  first  Grecians  in 
Europe,  then  Dean  of  Christchurch,  held  the  red  coats  of  the 
hunting  men  in  utter  abomination,  and  said  he  would  have  no 
such  colours  within  his  walls. 

Whereupon  it  was  voted  that  he  should  have  rather  too  much  of 
that  colour.  And  true  to  the  word,  one  morning  red  enough  met 
his  eyes.  The  walls  and  windows  of  the  Deanery,  as  high  as  men 
could  reach,  were  all  painted  red.  This  was  at  first  supposed  to 
be  the  actual  hanidwork  of  the  same  evilly  disposed  men  who 
planned  it,  but  a  glazier,  regarding  it  with  more  curious  eye,  said, 
"  No  gentleman  ever  did  aU  that ;  there  was  such  a  deal  to  do  in 
the  time,  and  (examining  closely)  the  work  is  good.  I'm  blessed 
if  they  mustn't  have  been  regularly  brought  up  to  the  business." 
This  proved  to  be  true.  The  delinquents  had  brought  painters 
from  London  for  the  purpose,  for  no  Oxford  tradesman  would 
undertake  it.     So  I  knew  a  workman  from  Abingdon  employed  to 
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make  a  duplicate  key  for  the  gate  of  Trinity  Garden.    The  Oxford 
townsmen  descry  danger  in  such  orders,  however  well  paid. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington's  son  was  ftilly  believed  to  have  been 
implicated  in  this  strange  frolic,  but  as  evidence  failed  the  Dons 
resented  the  oflFence  on  some  other  pretence.  The  Duke,  as  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  let  his  son  do  the  imposition  which  was  set 
him,  and  then,  from  a  sense  of  unfair  play,  removed  him  from 
Christchurch. 

Another  instance  occurs  to  me  of  the  vigilance  of  the  College 
Dons,  and  the  keenness  with  which  they  reason  from  the  known 
habits  of  a  man.  This  I  first  observed  in  the  case  of  Barham  of 
BallioL  Balliol  was  at  that  time  rather  more  strict  in  discipline 
than  some  other  colleges.  Barham  used  to  be  quite  surprised  at 
the  noisy  parties  which  passed  unnoticed  in  his  friend  Webster's 
room.  They  were  both  Shrewsbury  men ;  a  school  by  no  means 
as  famed  for  manners  as  for  scholarship  at  that  time.  Well,  at 
one  of  Webster's  parties  we  heard  that  Barham  of  Balliol  had  been 
confined  to  gates  for  the  whole  term,  that  is,  not  allowed  to  go 
out  after  the  first  closing  of  the  gates  at  six  o'clock,  as  a  bad  boy,  not 
to  be  trusted  out  in  the  dark  by  himself.  And  Barham  had  found 
a  weak  point  in  the  Balliol  fortress,  in  the  wall  dividing  Balliol 
garden  from  Trinity,  just  under  the  window  of  Webste?s  room, 
and  if  before  we  left  we  would  give  him  a  leg  up  to  the  top  of 
the  wall,  he  could  drop,  by  the  help  of  a  tree  to  the  other  side,  and 
be  all  right.  OhjTieacia  mens  hominum  !  In  due  time  this  was 
done.  We  wished  him  a  good-night,  singing,  "  For  he's  a  jolly 
good  fellow,  &c.,"  and  with  his  last  words  he  made  an  appointment 
with  me  about  some  duck  shooting  for  the  next  day. 

The  next  day  I  found  him  quite  an  altered  man,  with  such  a 
long  face  that  I  said,  ^'  What,  all  in  the  downs !  Has  anything 
happened  ?  " 

^  Rusticated,"  he  replied,  "  and  what's  worse  the  governor  will 
be  up  here  to-morrow.  I  have  denied — ^pleaded  *  not  guilty,'  that 
is — and  have  since  stuck  to  it,  because  the  porter  only  said  he  had 
seen  not  me,  but  only  some  one  like  me,  drop  down  from  the  wall." 

Next  day  the  fiather  came,  like  other  fiatihers  believing  too 
readily  his  own  son,  though  the  greatest  sinner  must  be  some- 
body's son  after  all ;  and,  fully  prepared  to  maintain  his  son's 
perfect  innocence,  he  went  to  Barham's  tutor.  A  father — 
unless  like  Brownie's,  he  turned  accuser— is  sure  to  be  tenderly 
handled  on  such  an  occasion  by  men  of  the  class  of  Oxford 
tutors ;  so  Mr.  Barham  was  courteously  received  and  addressed 
with  some  sympathy,  and  then  the  tutor  proceeded  to  quietly 
talk  over  the  son's  little  misfortune,  and  to  explain,  for  the 
fiEither's  complete  satis&ction,  the  chain  of  evidence  on  which  the 
Common  Room  had  acted. 

First  of  all,  knowing  the  habits  of  Barham  and  his  many 
Shrewsbury  friends,  who  led  to  far  more  out-of-college  visiting 
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than  was  good  for  him,  this  tutor  suspected  that  Barham  would 
try  to  defeat  him  in  his  attempt  to  confine  him  to  college ;  and 
therefore  the  porter  had  strict  orders  to  watch  the  gate. 

Secondly,  the  porter  had  noted,  on  the  evening  in  question,  that 
Barham  had  gone  out  before  closing  of  gates  at  six  o'clock  and  had 
not,  up  to  that  time,  returned,  neither  did  he  re-enter  college  that 
way  at  all. 

Thirdly,  presuming  that  he  dare  not  enter  by  the  gates  the 
Tutors  had  set  an  under  porter  to  watch  the  only  practicable  scal- 
ing-point  of  the  garden  wall.  This  man  reported  that  he  saw 
some  one,  in  figure  and  height  like  Barham,  jump  off  the  wall, 
dodge  him  between  the  trees,  and  finally  escape  up  Mr.  Barham*s 
staircase ;  he  followed  this  person  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  found 
Barham's  room — which  a  little  before  had  been  open  and  Mr. 
Barham  absent — ^now  tenanted,  as  he  perceived  by  the  sounds, 
and  the  "  oak  sported  " — that  is,  the  outer  oaken  door  which  shuts 
with  a  spring  now  closed. 

Fourthly,  Mr.  Barham's  boots  were  found  covered  with  garden 
mould,  and  on  comparing  the  boots  with  the  marks,  the  foot-print 
evidence  was  by  no  means  weak. 

And  lastly,  if  Barham  had  not  been  all  that  evening  out  of 
college,  nothing  could  be  easier7or  him  than  to  name  those  friends 
in  whose  rooms  he  must  have  spent  so  many  hours. 

By  this  formidable  evidence  even  Mr.  Barham,  senior,  was  con- 
vinced, and  the  son,  after  his  repeated  felsehood,  was  not  simply 
rusticated  but  ordered  to  take  off  his  name  from  the  Balliol  books. 

Amongst  the  uproarious  set  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking, 
the  boating  set,  the  "  Hydro-maniacs,"  as  Short  named  them,  had 
the  worst  reputation.  Short  once  wrote  to  the  fathers  of  some  of 
the  more  promising  of  "  the  Boat "  saying  that  extravagance  and 
midnight  uproar  called  for  parental  interference  to  prohibit  "  the 
Boat "  indiQging  in  the  very  obvious  metaphor  that  the  son  was 
too  valuable  to  be  wrecked  on  an  eight-oared  boat.  Lewin,  the 
late  distinguished  Chancery  Counsel  and  author  of  "Lewin  on 
Trusts,"  one  of  the  Scholars  at  that  time  being  famed  for  Athletics, 
had  thoughts  of  joining  the  Boat,  but  soon  received  a  hint  that  it 
would  not  do.  A  "  Bump  supper,"  on  the  occasion  of  a  bump  or 
a  place  gained  on  a  racing  night,  used  to  be  unusually  uproarious 
with  speeches,  hurraying,  and  songs  various.  At  Exeter  College, 
too,  the  Dons  held  the  Boat  in  equal  abhorrence,  and  the  crew 
anything  but  good  company.  Graribaldi's  friend.  Col.  Peard,  who 
at  nineteen  years  of  age  weighed  fourteen  stone,  in  the  "  Tub 
boats,"  which  preceded  the  then  unknown  "  outriggers,"  deemed 
a  powerful  ally,  was  then  most  celebrated  on  the  river,  as  was 
also  Bob  Lowe  or  Whiteheaded  Bob,  now  matured  into  Lord 
Sherbrooke  ;  he  was  the  stroke  oar  of  University  College  boat,  and 
Pelham  of  Christchurch,  now  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  by  &r  the 
most  distinguished  as  the  best  oar  in  Oxford.    I  think  it  was  Peard 
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who,  one  day  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  the  Exeter  boat,  took 
a  book  of  boating  rules  to  one  of  the  tutors  and  showed  how, 
adopting  the  principle  of  Horace  laid  down  for  athletes  and  im- 
plied in  abstvauit  vmo  et  venere^  they  had  enacted  a  set  of  fines, 
a  five-sMliing  fine  for  the  former,  and  a  guinea  fine  for  the  latter 
violation  both  of  mlus  and  of  Tnores.  Much  was  his  surprise  at 
being  met  with  the  rejoinder.  "  Exactly  as  I  have  always  main- 
tained ;  these  rules  show  plainly  and  are  a  written  confession  of 
the  wild  character  of  the  men  for  whom  you  can  anticipate  the 
necessity  for  such  fines ;  no  decent  men  would  want  such  rules." 
Some  of  the  Boat  were  standing  in  the  quad,  awaiting  the  return 
of  their  delegate — and  when  the  reply  was  told,  Carter,  full  of 
Little  Gro  Logic,  called  out,  "  I  never  heard  such  a  fallacy.  As 
well  reason  because  there  are  laws  against  robbery  that  all  men 
are  thieves." 

This  college  boat  account  was  strictly  kept,  and  those  who  had 
paid  fines  were  duly  entered,  with  the  sums  and  the  offences  set 
against  their  names,  quite  in  a  business  way,  but  with  too  little 
consideration  that  men  would  grow  older,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
more  moral,  perhaps  become  Dons  themselves,  and  then  such 
a  record  of  past  days  might  be  found  rather  inconvenient.  This 
proved  true  of  A.  B.,  afterwards  fellow  and  tutor,  whose  name,  for 
ten  years  after  at  least  used  to  be  shown — with  his  offence  mono- 
syllabically  expressed  and  credited  with  £1  Is.,  duly  paid — to  every 
freshman,  till  at  last  some  friend  abstracted  the  page  and  destroyed 
all  record  of  their  tutor  having  perhaps  consulted  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Tuckwell,  designated  by  a  most  apt  quotation,  Mercwrialium 
custos  viroTum. 

Our  college  boats  sometimes  were  purchased  by  a  private 
subscription  amongst  the  crew  and  a  few  friends,  but  generally 
there  was  a  voluntstry  rate  levied  on  all  the  men,  it  being  considered 
that  the  boat  and  its  anticipated  victories  were  for  the  honour  of 
the  college  generally.  There  were  no  college  boat-houses  in 
those  days.  Stephen  Davis's  barge,  with  a  dressing  room  on  one 
side  of  the  river  by  Folly  bridge,  and  Hall's  boat-house  on  the 
opposite,  side,  supplied  the  only  accommodation,  but  then  the 
racing  boats  numbered  only  six  or  seven,  and  Christchurch,  with 
its  Eton  and  Westminster  training,  could  always  be  at  the  head  of 
the  river,  unless  they  took  it  too  easily  and  failed  to  practise 
suflSciently. 

If  I  have  said  much  of  Mr.  Short  it  is  because  "  Tom  Short," 
his  familiar  name  with  all  parties — ^there  were  two  other  Shorts,  one 
Augustus  Short  of  Christchurch — was,  more  than  any  other  man, 
part  and  parcel  not  only  of  Trinity  College,  but  for  many  years  of 
Oxford  at  large.  He  survived  nearly  every  one  of  his  Oxford 
contemporaries.  Dr.  Routh  of  Magdalen,  who  lived  within  three 
weeks  of  a  hundred  years,  included ;  though  Dr.  Bymonds  of  Wad- 
ham,  yclept "  Big  Ben,"  Dr.  Marsham  of  Merton,  and  Bursar  Smith 
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of  Trinity,  all  attaining  nearly  ninety  years,  were  pretty  strong  com- 
petitors in  the  race  of  life.  The  last  time  I  saw  Short  he  said  he 
was  seventy-five,  and  in  talking  of  his  college  experience  he  said, 
"A  man's  fate  all  depends  on  the  nursery — on  the  mother,  not  the 
father ;  the  father  commonly  has  little  to  do  with  the  boy  till  the 
bent  is  given  and  the  foundation  of  character  is  laid ;  all  depends 
on  the  mother.  Of  course  I  am  myself  too  old  to  marry,  but  to  my 
young  friends  I  give  this  solemn  caution, 

"  Be  sure  you  never  marry  a  fool ;  I  have  long  observed  that 
women  who  are  fools  swarm  with  children  and  spoil  them  all." 

This  advice  struck  me  as  quite  original,  save  I  had  once  heard  an 
old  lady,  a  noted  character,  and  an  authoress,  say,  in  speaking  of  the 
evangelical  clergy,  "  The  lower  the  church,  the  larger  the  family ; " 
but  that  Short's  study  and  observation  in  natural  history  should 
have  resulted  in  a  discovery  of  the  law  that  the  greater  fool 
(feminine),  the  larger  the  family,  this  was  quite  a  new  piece  of 
information. 

But  there  were,  in  Trinity  College  in  my  time,  two  remarkable 
characters  of  very  diflferent  kinds,  save  that  they  were  both  of  the 
old  style  and  belonging  to  a  now  extinct  species.  Old  Ingram, 
our  President,  would  be  as  difficult  to  find  in  duplicate  as  Tom 
Short.  And,  be  it  remembered,  that  here  I  am  simply  giving  my 
recollections,  positive  facts,  however  exceptional,  and  fact  is  often 
stranger  than  fiction.  I  "nothing  extenuate  and  set  down  naught 
in  malice" — but  old  Ingram  is  no  more  set  forth  as  a  typical 
president  than  Tom  Short  as  a  typical  tutor  of  the  day.  Both  were 
anomalies  and  I  may  say  anachronisms,  as  "  men  bom  out  of  due 
time,"  and  that  time  much  behind  the  present  day.  Who  in  any 
day  in  this  century  ever  saw  the  like  I  cannot  tell. 

Dr.  Ingram  was,  in  my  time,  publishing,  in  parts,  his  "  Memorials 
of  Oxford,"  and  as  to  any  college  administrations,  this  seemed  to 
be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Short  as  Vice-President.  You  heard  of 
the  President  when  a  Common  Room  was  called  for  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties ;  the  only  other  cases  of  interference  I  remember  are 
indeed  such  as  are  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  would  hardly  be 
believed. 

I  once  heard  of  two  men  on  a  stage  coach,  one  of  whom  whispered 
with  much  indignation  to  the  other,  "  This  is  too  bad  of  these 
coach  proprietors.  We  are  actually  paying  high  fares  to  sit  next  to, 
and  in  company  with.  Jack  Ketch ! "  "  Never  mind,"  said  the  other, 
"  it  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make  a  world."  So  we  may  be  allowed 
to  record  the  eccentricities  of  those  designed  by  nature  to  break 
the  monotony,  and  fill  up  the  odd  comers. 

I  must  introduce  old  Ingram  as  a  church  militant  or  physical- 
force  man.  In  his  youthful  days  he  had  attained  some  celebrity 
as  a  Cornish  wrestler ;  and  when  you  marked  his  breadth  of  chest 
and  width  of  hips  you  would  the  more  easily  believe  it.  Perhaps 
he  would  have  pleaded  these  early  habits  for  being  on  sundry 
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occasions  too  ready  with  his  hands.  Poor  Grrahaniy  who  was  after- 
wards drowned  with  Surtees  of  Exeter  by  the  swamping  of  a  sailing 
boat,  one  evening,  just  under  the  President's  desk  in  chapel,  sank 
on  his  side  and  fell  asleep.  As  the  President  rose  to  leave  and  saw 
him,  he  stepped  round  to  him  and  as  he  did  not  move  began 
pounding  the  side  of  Grraham's  head  with  open  palm.  Graham 
sprang  up  in  a  maze  and  before  he  knew  where  he  was  he  felt  a 
tremendous  thrust  in  his  back  that  sent  him  staggering  into  the 
chapel  vestibule. 

After  witnessing  this  as  a  freshman,  I  began  to  form  peculiar 
ideas  of  a  President,  and  soon  I  had  a  repetition  of  the  same  force 
of  character  nearer  home.  I  happened  to  have  a  wine  party, 
consisting  not  of  the  uproarious  men  described,  though  one  of  that 
set,  yclept  Count  Wratislaw — this  mock  Hungarian  title  which 
we  gave  him  at  college  was  in  later  life  seriously  counted  as  his 
own — entered,  rather  the  worse  for  a  party  he  had  just  left,  about 
nine  o'clock,  with  a  French  horn  in  his  hand,  and  tais  noisy  instru- 
ment he  began  to  blow,  and  a  few  minutes  after  the  door  was 
thrown  violently  open  and  in  burst  the  President.  All  was 
consternation.  "  Cut,"  cried  our  iriend  Charlie,  and  in  a  moment 
all  had  rushed  headlong  out  of  the  room,  awaiting  the  result 
in  the  darker  corners  of  the  lower  passage  and  staircase,  and 
leaving  me  with  Wratislaw  in  astateof  heavy  stupidity  and  wholly 
unconscious  of  what  had  happened,  for  the  President  was  standing 
behind  his  chair,  "  I  have  been  annoyed,  sir,  by  that  horrid 
trumpet  for " 

"  Poo-oo-oo,*'  blew  Wratislaw. 

"  I  have  been  annoyed,"  I  say  (snatching  it  out  of  his  hand), 
"  by  this  trumpet  for  the  last  fortnight,  and " 

"  A  sure  sign  it  wasn't  me,  for  Pve  only  been  up  a  week." 

"  What !  Giving  me  your  impertinence,  sir,  indeed !  I'll  beat 
it  about  your  head,  if  you  dare  talk  so  to  me." 

As  he  said  this,  he  held  the  heavy  and  sharp-edged  French 
horn  in  so  menacing  a  manner  to  Wratislaw's  improtected  scalp, 
standing  right  over  him,  that  I  instinctively  placed  myself 
between  them. 

Ingram,  carrying  off  the  horn,  soon  left  the  room,  ordering  us 
both  to  call  on  him  the  next  morning. 

To  me  he  said  very  little ;  he  had  heard  that  Wratislaw  had 
been  but  a  few  minutes  in  my  rooms.  With  Wratislaw,  the 
following  was  the  little  confab, 

"  For  your  conduct  last  night,  sir,  I  suppose  I  can  do  nothing 
less  than  send  you  home." 

"  I  have  no  home,  sir." 

"  Well,  go  back  to  your  father." 

"  I  have  no  father,  sir.'* 

"  Then  go  to  your  mother." 

"  I  have  no  mother  either,  sir." 
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"  What,  no  father  and  no  mother  either  at  jour  time  of  life  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  and  I  never  had  any,  that  is " 

"  Never  had  a  fether  or  mother !  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 
Why,  you  surely  don't  mean  to  say  you  came  into  the  world  like 
Adam  and  Eve." 

Here  he  began  to  relax  and  laugh  a  little  at  his  own  quaint 
illustration. 

"  I  was  going  to  add,  sir,  none  that  I  ever  knew — ^they  died  in 
my  infancy," 

"  And  so  you  came  here  to  be  your  own  master.  This  will  not 
do — ^you  have  been  most  irregular  ever  since  you  came,  missing 
lectures,  and  absent  from  chapel  often,  and  knocking  in  late — very 
unlike  what  you  ought  to  be  in  every  respect.  Why,  see,  here's  a 
college  cap,"  he  seized  and  shook  it,  and  as  the  broken  board  in  the 
top  of  it  rattled  ridiculously,  he  shook  it  again ;  "  Yes,  and  I  heard 
you  brought  in  a  live  animal  into  college  in  a  sack  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night.  Go,  sir !  go — I  can't  say  just  now  what  I  shall 
do  in  your  case." 

Wratislaw  said :  "  I  heard  no  more  of  it,  but  when  I  found  he 
knew  of  the  badger  story,  I  thought  all  was  up  with  me." 

Wratislaw,  just  before,  had  bought  a  badger  of  Hoskings  of 
Cowley,  in  a  sack,  and  brought  it  into  college.  But  the  difficulty 
was  to  know  what  to  do  with  it  for  the  night.  Briggs  let  him 
empty  the  sack  into  his  cupboard.  Little  sleep  that  night  for 
any  one  near,  the  creature  scratched  so  to  get  free ;  and  next 
day,'^  when  the  cupboard  door  was  opened,  every  man  jumped  on 
to  a  elixir  for  fear  of  teeth  fixed  in  his  legs.  At  last  Hoskings,  as 
before  arranged,  came,  caught  up  the  badger  by  the  tail,  as  he 
alone  knew  how,  replaced  it  in  the  sack,  and  took  it  off  to  Bulling- 
don,  for  all  the  dogs  of  all  the  scum  of  the  slums  to  chase  it. 

But  of  the  President,  in  his  physical-force  character,  Tom 
Crippts,  the  college  confectioner,  had  a  tale  to  tell — a  tale,  so 
well  remembered,  that  forty-five  years  after  date,  little  Walker's 
successor,  the  college  porter,  related  it  truthfuUy  to  me,  an 
instance  of  most  correct  tradition. 

The  extravagance  of  our  breakfast  parties  and  supper  parties 
had  been  very  great,  so  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  have  cold 
meat  for  breakfast,  as  we  always  had  for  supper,  from  the  college 
buttery,  and  then  there  could  be  no  reason  that  anything  of  the 
sort  should  be  more  expensively  ordered  from  Crippts  and  Co. 
This  law  was  sometimes  broken,  as  the  Dons  knew,  and  they  were 
all  at  this  time  on  this  alert.  One  morning,  the  President,  just 
by  the  iron  gates  in  Broad  Street,  met  Tom  Crippts  with  a  large 
aud  suspicious-looking  hand-basket,  stopped  him  and  asked  what 
it  contained. 

**  Only  a  little  toast  and  mufiins,  sir." 

«  Pull  off  the  cover." 

This  was  done. 
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*  Yon  infEimoiis  liar !  Do  yon  call  this  toast  and  mnflSns  ?  " — so 
giving  the  basket  a  whirl,  he  sent  kidneys,  cutlets  and  broiled 
chickens  flying  into  the  little  plantation  on  the  left. 

No  doubt,  for  a  busy  and  studious  man,  and  something  of  an 
antiquary,  a  lot  of  thoughtless,  noisy  youths  must  have  been  very 
irritating.  Once  a  noisy  party  in  the  quad,  near  his  door,  and  not 
far  from  his  study  window,  were  cracking  a  tandem  whip.  Out 
rushed  Ingram,  snatched  the  whip  from  a  man's  hand,  and  flipped 
and  flanked  about  right  and  left  most  vigorously,  while  the  men 
ran  screeching  with  laughter  away. 

After  one  of  the  worst  of  these  vigorous  sallies  of  the  President, 
Short  tried  to  smooth  things  off,  and  to  persuade  the  indignant 
party  that  his  offended  honour  would  not  suffer  in  public  estima- 
tion by  any  means  the  same  as  if  half  as  much  had  been  done  by  a 
younger  man. 

Short  was  one  of  the  best  sort  of  tutors  to  keep  the  men  in 
order.  He  was  so  certain  and  methodical  in  his  ways ;  to  escape 
his  vigilance  was  not  easy,  and  the  only  safe  excuse  when  found 
out  was  to  be  frank  and  open  with  him.  Certainly  he  was  rather 
pedagogic  from  early  training.  He  told  me  that  after  he  was 
elected  Scholar  of  l^inity  he  had  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  to 
complete  a  mastership  at  Bugby,  and  at  lecture  he  showed  a 
degree  of  grammatical  accuracy  and  a  certainty  in  his  familiar 
negative,  "  you're  wrong,"  not  common  with  other  tutors.  For 
tuition  requires  practice ;  you  begin  to  question  your  own  know- 
ledge when  first  you  find  yourself  in  a  position  requiring  you  to 
pronounce  a  decided  negative  and  to  correct  others.  .  Isaac 
Williams  was  a  man  of  more  taste  and  an  elegant  scholar,  yet 
when  a  man  at  lecture  made  a  mistake,  he  seemed  to  Hesitate 
and  to  want  nerve  or  certainty  to  contradict  him. 

Dr.  Homer  was  a  celebrated  tutor  at  Eugby  in  Short's  time, 
and  his  son,  Philip  Homer,  was  confided  to  Short's  care  at  Trinity, 
but  Philip  was  a  strange  creature.  Once  Short  said  at  lecture  : 
*'Mr.  Homer,  that  is  not  the  way  your  father  would  have 
rendered  that."  "  My  father,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  was  a  cracked- 
brain  sort  of  man."  This  utterance  was  received  by  Short  with 
a  solemn  pause,  but  Philip  was  called  back  after  lecture.  The 
truth  was,  the  son  was  crack-brained,  and  what  seemed  oddities 
at  college  soon  developed  into  something  more  to  be  lamented. 
One  vacation  Philip  went  to  stay  at  the  hotel  at  Capel  Curig,  in 
North  Wales.  There  his  strange  ways  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  clergyman,  who  watched  over  him,  and  treated  him  kindly, 
while  he  conununicated  with  Philip's  friends.  One  day  Philip 
started  with  some  bread  and  wine,  as  he  said,  to  administer  the 
Sacrament  on  the  top  of  Snowdon.  As  he  did  not  return  by  the 
evening,  men  were  sent  in  search  of  him,  but  it  was  only  after  a 
week  tnat  a  shepherd's  dog  led  the  searchers  to  a  kind  of  natural 
alcove,  and  there  lay  poor  Philip  on  a  bed  of  fern  which  he  had 
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made  for  himself,  and  with  his  feet  in  the  pockets  of  the  skirts  of 
his  coat,  which  he  had  torn  off  apparently  to  give  his  feet  warmth. 
He  had  no  doubt  lost  his  way  in  a  dense  fog,  and  perished  from 
cold. 

In  1843  I  visited  the  hotel,  where  I  found  the  sad  story  had  by 
no  means  lost  its  interest;  and  the  old  waiter  led  me  to  Philip's 
grave,  then  covered  with  a  large  altar-formed  monument,  to  one 
"who  died  much  to  be  lamented  in  1835." 

Thirty  years  after,  in  another  Welsh  tour,  I  sought  the  same 
spot ;  but  in  that  well-remembered  comer  all  now  was  level  and 
plain  turf,  and  sheep  were  feeding.  Etiam  periere  ruiTice!  The 
explanation  readily  occurred  to  me ;  gravestones  are  stolen  like 
other  things  and  with  less  chance  of  discovery. 

A  friend,  in  turning  up  his  hearthstone,  close  to  the  Barnstaple 
churchyard,  read, "  Sacred  to  the  memory,  &c.,"  and  the  gravedigger 
let  me  into  a  secret  that  it  was  a  common  practice  to  take  Smith's 
old  headstone  to  cover  over  Jones's  new  grave.  And  in  the  beautiful 
B —  abbey,  asking  the  sexton  if  there  was  room  for  many  more, 
I  was  informed:  "Why,  sir,  sometimes  we're  forced  to  make 
room  after  twenty  years  or  so,  and  when  the  family  have  left  B — 
we  think  they've  had  enough  on't." 

Still  I  felt  a  little  at  the  reflection  that  one  with  whom  I  had 
spent  so  many  friendly  hours,  and  who  had  amused  me  much  and 
with  whom  I  truly  sympathized,  was  already  so  ruthlessly  blotted 
out,  the  last  trace  gone  of  where  he  once  had  been. 

"  This  way  to  madness  leads,"  says  King  Lear ;  and  I  think  I 
have  had,  among  my  friends,  rather  more  than  the  average  on  this 
broad  highway.  I  agree  with  Horace  that  all  men  are  mad :  it 
is  only  a  question  of  degree,  and  Dr.  Johnson  would  apply  that 
name  very  extensively  when  he  says  it  applies  to  all  with  whom 
imagination  predominates  over  reason.  Philip  Homer  was  only 
one  of  three  men  at  college,  counted  only  queer  and  eccentric, 
who  afterwards  went  raving  mad. 

"  What  an  odd  fellow  is  Fowler !  "  men  said,  "  so  fond  of  pugi- 
lism." He  one  day  met  an  Irish  beggar  and  offered  him  half-a-crown 
for  one  blow  at  his  face,  and  a  blow  that  astonished  the  poor 
fellow  that  he  would  have  run  away  without  his  money  had  not 
Flowers  gone  after  him.  Some  years  after,  when  ordained  to  a 
curacy  in  Wales,  he  was  still  more  eccentric.  His  first  lesson  for 
the  morning  service  was  for  everlasting  from  Genesis :  when 
asked  why  he  did  not  adhere  to  the  table  of  lessons  he  said,  he 
had  a  fancy  to  ground  his  parishioners  well  at  first  start. 

No  wonder  that  such  a  man  should  have  ended  in  a  barred  room, 
and  with  a  strait-waistcoat. 

Luckie  was  another  of  the  so-called  eccentric  school.  He  gave 
up  for  his  degree  twenty-four  books,  more  by  half  than  the  best 
men  proposed  for  the  highest  honours,  and  took  his  seat  in 
the  schools,  reading  a  common   cram  book — the  very  sight  of 
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which,  as  the  examiner  took  it  from  his  hands,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  impropriety  of  taking  any  book,  was  enough  to  prove  an 
alihi  of  aU  soimd  knowledge.  As  poor  Lnckie  faaew  very  little, 
and  as  he  floundered  over  one  passage  after  another,  he  was  told, 
"  Mr.  Luckie,  we  like  candidates  to^bring  up  a  few  books  and  to 
know  something.  You  have  made  a  very  common  mistake ;  you 
have  brought  up  many  books  and  know  nothing."  As  to  taking 
any  class  after  this,  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
Luckie  just  scraped  through. 

"  Mr  Luckie,"  said  Short,  "  whatever  induced  you  to  give  up 
so  many  books  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  I  found  it  hard  to  choose ;  I  knew  as  much  of  one 
as  of  another." 

"At  that  rate  you  might  have  named  the  whole  Bodleian," 
was  the  reply. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  folly  was  lunacy  developed  and  de- 
clared a  few  years  after.  Yes,  and  not  a  few,  if  they  had  any  feeling, 
must  have  been  ashamed  of  the  part  they  once  had  taken  in  per- 
secuting a  weak  and  nervous  creature,  as  being  ridiculous  and  fair 
game,  when  they  found  at  last  that  it  was  a  case  to  be  pitied,  of  inci- 
pient disease.  This  teasing  and  irritation  was  carried  so  far  that 
Short  once  detained  me  after  lecture  and  said  he  wished  to  speak 
to  me  as  one  he  believed  kindly  disposed  to  Fowler — that  Fowler 
was  constitutionally  weak  and  nervous;  and  the  rough  play  and 
tricks  to  which  he  was  exposed,  Dr.  Tuckwell  had  assured  him,  was 
confirming  a  certain  nervous  tendency,  and  was  most  injurious  to 
his  constitution. 

I  replied,  "  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  you  anticipate  my  reply. 
Fowler  has  acute  sensibilities  and  good  feeling,  and  yet  he  has 
unfortunately  &llen  among  a  comparatively  rough  set.  I  will 
advise  Fowler  quietly  to  draw  off  from  them  without  exciting 
resentment  by  any  downright  cut,  and  I  will  speak  to  the  men 
in  question  privately,  and  draw  attention  to  Dr.  TuckwelFs 
opinion,  and  let  them  see  the  injury  they  are  doing  Fowler  by 
miat  they  only  mean  for  jest  and  play.  Short  said  this  was 
exactly  what  he  desired.  But  it  was  all  too  late ;  Fowler  became 
gradually  worse  and  demented,  and  a  few  years  after  he  died  of 
a  nervous  fever. 

But,  short  of  mental  disease,  there  is  usually  some  poor,  brain- 
less creature  at  Oxford,  the  victim  of  many  plucks,  and  quite  the 
notable  character  of  his  college  and  of  his  day.  Such  a  man  was 
one  we  called  the  Bishop  of  Pembroke,  for  that  was  his  style  from 
cut  of  coat  and  queer  hat,  and  Pembroke  the  college  he  so  highly 
honoured.  As  often  as  he  went  up  for  his  little-go  the  schools 
were  crowded.  Often  have  I  blamed  myself  for  going,  on  one 
occasion  with  my  old  college  chum  Le  Breton,  father  of  Mrs. 
I'Smg^*  a  man  with  the  least  possible  command  of  countenance, 
so  keen  was  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous.     Luckily  we  were  seated 
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nearest  the  door.  The  subject  was  logic,  and  the  question  was 
about  conversion  of  propositions,  the  principle  of  which,  remember, 
was  to  alter  the  form  while  you  preserved  the  sense. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Johnson,  convert  this  proposition  *  Caesar  conquered 
Pompey.' " 

**  Yes,  sir,  *  Pompey  conquered  Ctesar.' " 

I  could,  had  I  been  by  myself,  have  been  quite  serious ;  but  Le 
Breton  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  this  set  me  off.  The 
examiner  made  an  attempt  at  indignant  reproof  but  could  hardly 
resist  the  contagion  of  the  ludicrous.  "Half-uttered  accents 
hung  upon  his  tongue,"  of  which  we  were  not  slow  to  take 
advantage,  and  burst  out  of  the  schools  and  ran  away,  our  ex- 
plosive laughter,  as  we  were  told,  being  audible  till  we  were  quite 
clear  of  the  quadrangle.  It  was  the  manner  of  the  strange  crea- 
ture which  was  so  hsixA.  to  resist. 

In  this  examination,  as  is  commonly  the  case  where  examiners 
know  they  have  some  hard-striving  man,  but  invita  MmervA, 
that  is,  all  against  the  grain,  they  were  all  sympathy,  and  one  of 
them  said  **Pray  sit  down,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  compose  yourself." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  nervous,"  was  the  innocent  reply,  "  it  is 
nothing  in  the  world  but  my  ignorance." 

I  am  afraid  he  never  graduated  after  all. 

As  to  the  old  friend  I  have  mentioned,  not  only  had  he  a  fine 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  but  he  was  apt  to  get  into  rather  ridi- 
culous positions.  The  very  peculiar  position  in  which  he  found 
himself  one  fine  morning  was  rather  a  case  in  point.  Davis,  the 
nephew  of  a  judge  who  had,  at  the  Oxford  assizes,  sentenced  a  man 
to  be  hanged  for  rick-burning,  came  running,  about  eight  o'clock, 
into  our  friend's  room,  and  said : 

"  Come  along,  come,  I  can  let  you  into  a  good  thing ;  I  have 
a  ticket  to  see  the  man  hanged." 

Away  they  both  rushed,  threiuied  the  mob  to  the  jail  gate,  and 
presented  their  order. 

"  This  way,  then,  gentlemen,  this  way,"  said  the  warder,  "  only 
just  in  time — through  the  chapel  here — up  those  steps,"  and 
they  found  themselves,  not  as  they  supposed,  only  on  some 
commanding  height,  but  to  their  great  surprise  and  that  of  the 
crowd  assembled,  there  were  two  men  in  cap  and  gown  on  the 
top  of  the  turreted  gate,  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Calcraft  and  the  poor 
creature  to  be  hanged. 

"  How  came  you  there  ?  "  said  the  Dean  of  Pembroke  ?  " 

"  Quite  by  accident,  sir." 

"  By  what  possible  accident  could  a  man  slip  on  to  the  top  of 
the  jail  and  the  gallows  ?    A  strange  accident,  indeed ! " 

Ah !  Le  Breton — ^many  years  the  venerable  Dean  of  Jersey — 
at  college  a  man  of  much  taste  and  strong  memory.  When  ordained 
he  proved  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  good  speaker,  and  with  a  talent 
for  recitation,  part  of  which  gifts  have  descended  on  his  daughter, 
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of  world-wide  fame,  Mrs.  Langtry.  "  Some  men  achieve  great- 
ness and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them."  We  may 
add,  some  inherit  greatness :  but  in  this  case  it  is  all  the  other 
way;  the  stream  flows  back  upon  the  fountain's  head  and  the 
sire  is  made  even  yet  more  famous  from  his  child. — Fame,  indeed  ! 
One  day,  at  Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  at  the  Eton  and  Harrow  match, 
there  was  some  stir  at  the  gate  as  if  some  distinguished  person  was 
coming:  "Who  is  it,  to  cause  this  excitement  ?  "  I  asked.  "Either 
the  Princess  of  Wales  or  Mrs.  Langtry,"  was  the  reply ;  "  it  can 
be  no  one  else."  Well  does  Le  Breton's  child  deserve  her  fame. 
Here  was  a  young  lady,  drawn  from  comparative  obscurity,  first  of 
all  by  no  forwardness  on  her  own  part,  into  the  highest  circles  of 
London  society.  Idolized  and  flattered,  but  not  spoilt.  Made 
the  pivot — ^for  there  is  always  one — on  which  the  world's  folly  for 
the  day  shall  turn:  A  little  later,  by  her  husband's  losses,  she 
feels  reverse  of  fortime ;  and,  of  course,  soon  found  that  nothing, 
against  fashionable  society,  is  such  an  offence  as  proving  poor. — 
Not  spoilt,  did  I  say  ?  No,  here's  the  proof.  By  much  laborious 
study  and  wonderful  force  of  character,  she  qualifies  for  the  stage. 
The  night  of  trial  comes ;  she  dares  the  criticism  ol  London  and 
the  certain  opposition  of  the  dramatic  press.  At  once,  from  this 
single  sample  of  her  power,  one  of  the  first  actresses  of  the  day 
exclaims  in  my  hearing:  "As  to  succeeding,  it  is  a  success ;  she 
has  already  done  what  takes  us  years."  Having  carried  the  war 
into  the  provinces,  she  goes  single-handed  to  America  and  in  three 
years,  by  her  astonishing  energy,  builds  up  a  fortune  and  regains 
the  independence  from  which  she  had  fallen. 

Well,  but  her  father  could  stand  hard  work  too.  After  a  good 
day's  work,  to  my  lodgings  in  Holywell  he  used  to  come  at  four 
o'clock,  and  we  read,  till  ten  o'clock,  with  one  half  hour  only  for  a 
tray  of  chops  and  pancakes,  the  whole  of  Aristotle's  Ehetoric  in 
six  readings.  He  was  at  that  time  reading  with  one  noted  tutor, 
and  I  with  another ;  at  one  time  with — how  times  are  changed  I — 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor  ISelbome,  at  Oxford,  as  now,  the  fore- 
most man  of  his  day,  and  afterwards  with  the  late  Bishop  of 
London,  a  man  with  the  best  head  for  science  of  any  of  his  time, 
and  then  at  Pembroke  college  ;  and  thus  we  used  to  make  a  sort 
of  joint  stock  of  what  were  called  the  crotchets  or  best  things  learnt 
from  our  respective  Coaches.  My  friend  was  ultimately  fellow  of 
Exeter.  I  met  him  years  after.  Yes,  only  after  many  years, 
and  this  exemplifies  a  great  peculiarity  of  the  little  world  of  Ox- 
ford life.  Oxford  draws,  as  to  a  centre,  many  hundreds  of  men 
who  otherwise  might  never  have  seen  each  other.  Friendships 
are  formed.  The  most  attached  friends  disperse  and  radiate  north, 
south,  east  and  west,  and  the  friends  who  for  twelve  terms  were 
rarely  a  day  apart,  never  meet  for  years,  if  ever  again.  One  casual 
and  passing  word  I  had  with  my  old  friend,  I  remember,  the  only 
time  in  thirty  years,  and  he  said  he  had  been  "  Bear  leading,"  a 
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word  in  his  case  most  descriptive.  "  Such  a  rough  and  uncivilized 
young  cub,"  he  said,  "it  were  hard  indeed  to  match.  I  did  my  best 
to  cultivate  some  taste  and  power  of  observation ;  but  after  seeing 
him  put  his  head  into  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  turn  his  nose  up  and 
back  out  again,  and  after  seeing  him  blindly  smoking  and  day- 
dreaming, and  saying  he  saw  nothing  to  look  at  where  the  Bigi 
and  Pilatus  cast  their  dark  shculows  over  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  I  gave 
him  up."  "  Don't  you  think,"  he  said,  "  it  is  a  palpable  misnomer, 
as  to  the  bills  of  mortality,  to  speak  of  so  many  million  souls,  as  if 
they  all  had  one  a-piece,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  this  mere  animal, 
daily  experience  contradicts  it." 

This  bear-leading  used  to  be  another  pet  occupation,  much  de- 
sired by  some  men  just  after  taking  their  degree,  partly  because 
the  parental  purse  about  that  time  can  be  drawn  on  no  longer 
for  arrears  of  college  debts,  for  few  men  used  to  owe  less  than 
one  year's  income,  whether  their  allowance  was  £200  or  :£500 ; 
and  partly  because  to  see  foreign  parts  at  some  one  else's  expense 
was  a  temptation  indeed.  Instead  of  rustication  I  have  known  a 
father  advised  to  keep  his  son  away  from  college  for  a  year,  to  give 
time  for  dissolute  companions  to  leave.  There  was  a  chance  for 
that  bear-leader  to  take  him  abroad  to  enlarge  his  mind,  of 
which  he  commonly  had  but  little,  and  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief, 
which  knows  neither  time  nor  place,  but  far  more  frequently, 

"To  shape  his  old  comae  in  a  country  new." 

But  the  appointment  of  travelling  tutor  was  hard  to  obtain. 
The  more  common  way  to  raise  the  wind  was  by  "  private  coach- 
ing." This  was  of  course  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  speculation — 
for  there  was  the  certain  expense  of  continued  Oxford  residence, 
and  much  uncertainty  as  to  pupils. 

Few  men  with  anything  less  than  first-class  honours  had  much 
chance  of  succeeding,  and  unless  socially  and  widely  popular 
with  all  the  connection  to  be  derived  from  a  public-school  ac- 
quaintance, a  man  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  number  sufficiently 
constant  to  be  remunerative.  Still,  the  temptation  to  make  from 
£200  to  £400  a  year  or  more  for  working  only  half  the  year— for 
Oxford  terms  are  little  more — was  so  great  that  when  once  it  was 
proposed  to  make  no  more  examiners  who  had  pupils,  it  was 
observed  that  there  were  no  men  qualified  to  be  examiners  who  had 
none.  I  could  name  a  Lord  Chancellor  who,  to  start  with  a  purse, 
was  obliged  to  sacrifice  time  most  valuable  to  him,  especially  for 
about  eighteen  months  after  taking  his  degree,  and  before  he  could 
reside  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  Another,  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury,  lay 
under  the  same  disadvantage,  for  some  time  detained  as  tutor  at 
Westham  College.  Lord  Sherbrooke,  was,  I  think,  nearly  six  years 
tutor  or  little-go  examiner  before  he  left  for  the  Australian  Bar, 
where  one  of  his  first  cases  was  the  defence  of  his  old  Winchester 
schoolfellow,  Knatchbull,  for  murder. 
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Knatchbull's  was  a  life  of  crime.  At  Winchester  he  bore  a  very 
unpromising  character.  He  went  into  the  navy  and  there  embez- 
zled a  chronometer,  and  laid  the  blame  on  an  oflBcer,  who  was  dis- 
missed for  negligence.  Having  been  intrusted  with  the  care  of 
those  taken  to  sea  to  be  tried  and  timed,  this  ill-used  officer,  with 
a  keen  eye  for  every  chronometer,  espied  the  lost  one  in  a  shop  in 
Holbom,  traced  the  sale  of  it  to  KnatchbuU,  who  was  tried  and 
transported  for  the  offence.  In  Australia  he  was  at  one  time  the 
assigned  servant  to  a  friend  of  mine ;  and  before  that,  while  in  the 
barracks,  another  of  my  friends  officially  employed  there  said,  he  re- 
membered Knatchbull  once  came  to  him  and  volunteered  for  the 
office  of  flogger,  to  accompany  him  daily  on  his  rounds  to  administer 
lashes,  as  the  poor  wretches  were  sentenced  on  complaints,  and 
a  most  savage  flogger  he  was.  Having  obtained  a  ticket  of  leave, 
be  was  kindly  treated  by  an  old  woman,  whom  he  poisoned  to 
possess  himself  of  her  supposed  riches ;  all  he  obtained  was 
three-and-sixpence  !  Mr.  Lowe  tried  to  prove  insanity,  but  failed, 
and  Knatchbull  was  hanged. 

"  Mr.  Lowe,"  said  my  friend  Randall,  "  was  the  cleverest  man 
I  have  ever  read  with.  He  was  so  near-sighted  he  seemed  to 
depend  very  little  on  his  sight  and  to  know  all  his  books  by  heart. 
He  had  the  widest  Oxford  acquaintance  of  any  man  of  my  day. 
But  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Lincoln,  much  senior  to  JVLr.  Lowe  and  several 
times  examiner,  was,  I  think,  the  most  distinguished  of  all  Oxford 
Coaches,  that  is,  he  could  boast  of  the  greatest  number  of  successful 
candidates  for  honours  among  his  pupils.  He  said  the  best  man  he 
ever  examined  was  the  late  Honourable  W.  Twistleton,  a  Scholar  of 
Trinity  in  1831.  He  said  "  Mine  was  hard  work,  with  a  man  like 
Liddle  (now  Dean  of  Christchurch)  ;  my  lecture  was  like  an  hour 
of  pleasant  conversation,  but  sometimes  I  have  counted  the  very 
minutes  on  my  watch,  so  bored  with  stupidity." 

One  of  the  latter  style  of  pupils  must  have  been  Joe  Burdon, 
whose  idea  of  logic  encouraged  him  mightily  as  to  his  chance  of 
passing.  He  said  he  reasoned  by  rules  of  logic.  His  syllogism 
was  this.  "  No  man  has  yet  been  plucked  who  read  with  Mitchell 
in  his  present  set  of  rooms.  I  have  read  with  Mitchell  in  his 
present  set  of  rooms.  Ergo^  I  shall  not  be  plucked."  A  proved 
fallacy,  in  more  senses  than  one.  Other  Coaches  had  reputation 
rather  for  pass-men  than  for  class-men.  Among  these  Clifton  of 
Worcester  was  most  celebrated.  I  remember  one  day  meeting 
Snowdon  of  Worcester  hastening  to  be  in  time  for  his  exami- 
nation, appointed  to  come  on  after  two  o'clock.  He  had  been 
listening  all  the  morning  to  the  divinity  examinations  of  other 
candidates  and  as  he  anticipated  many  of  the  same  questions,  he 
had  run  off  to  Clifton  for  a  final  cram.  Clifton  had  before  strongly 
urged  him  not  to  go  up,  disliking  to  have  any  plucked  men  to  his 
account,  but  Snowden  was  lucky  in  haying  some  of  the  same 
questions  and  passed. 
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«  T\EAR  WILDERS,  do  go  over  to  Clutterbuck's  sale  and  buy  me 
1/  one  of  bis  books.  Poor  Tommy  Clutterbuek,  what  an  age  it 
seems  since  be  looked  over  my  scholarship  papers ! — ^and  then  we 
were  dons  together  ever  so  long  before  you  migrated  to  us.  I  must 
have  something  to  remember  him  by.  Ah,  he  told  me  once  he 
had  a  fine  copy  of  Pool's  Synopsis.  That  would  stand  well  beside 
my  Chrysostom  and  the  other  folios.  So  sorry  I  couldn't  get  to  the 
funeral,  but  it's  a  long  way,  and  we  had  the  school  inspector  with  us 
that  day."  So  I  was  in  for  it.  Friendship  isn't  what  it  was  in  old 
Greek  times,  now  that  we're  **  eaten  up  with  domesticity,"  as 
somebody  says  who  has  clearly  married  the  wrong  woman.  But 
still  one  must  do  something  for  an  old  college  fiiend  like  Stubbers. 
He,  by  the  way,  was  a  man  who  had  a  trick  of  getting  what  he 
wanted  when  we  were  fellows  together  at  Coppemose.  Besides,  a 
sale  used  to  be  rather  fun  in  my  undergraduate  days,  when  we 
sallied  out,  half-a-dozen  together,  to  chaff  the  auctioneer  and  buy 
useless  books,  and  still  more  useless  pictures,  by  the  glare  of 
after-dinner  gaslights.  It  was  a  lovely  drive ;  a  white  firost  with 
sun  and  crisp  air,  the  hedges  aglow  with  scarlet  haws  and  the 
deep-red  guelder  rose  and  the  pale  coral  spindle  wood-berries.  But 
when  I  saw  a  tent  spread  on  Snaresham  rectory  lawn,  and  a  goodly 
crowd  already  grimly  seated  round  a  set  of  boards  on  trestles,  the 
preparations  did  strike  me  as  a  little  too  summery,  and  the  whole 
thing  seemed  to  promise  far  less  fun  than  the  only  auctions  I 
knew  anything  about.  Besides,  I  was  put  out  about  my  horse ; 
half  a  score  of  strange  beasts  took  up  every  inch  of  the  stables 
where  he  had  so  often  rested  while  his  master's  legs  were  under 
Clutterbuck's  mahogany.  It  did  seem  hard  that  I,  an  old  friend, 
should  have  to  send  my  trap  into  the  village.  However,  it  was 
delightful  work,  studying  the  crowd.  They  tell  me  I'm  growing 
cynical;  but,  anyhow,  I'm  sure  human  nature  never  shows  to 
greater  disadvantage  than  at  a  sale.  There  was  Mrs.  B.,  a  vicar's 
wife  from  the  next  parish,  with  eyes  as  hungry  as  if  she'd  been  one 
of  the  Mignonette's  crew,  looking  at  a  fish-kettle  which  she  told 
me  she'd  driven  over  on  purpose  to  buy,  and  which  (having  bought 
it)  she  had  put  under  the  form  she  was  sitting  on  and  kept  it 
beneath  one  of  her  feet  for  fear  it  might  escape.  There  was  E., 
prowling  round  more  like  a  burglar  than  a  respectable  retired 
lawyer.     "  I've  got  my  eye  on  his  kneehole  table,"  he  whispered 
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to  me.  "  DonH:  bid  against  me  j  that's  a  good  fellow/'  "  What  a 
survival  of  old  savagery,"  thought  I,  as  I  looked  from  one  to  the 
other.  **  It's'  humiliating.  Nothing  but  the  fear  of  the  law  keeps 
them  from  coming  to  blows  over  the  spoil." 

At  last  the  crockery  was  brought  in.  Heavens,  what  a  sight ! 
Farmers'  wives  fighting  for  a  set  of  chipped  plates,  each  as  eager 
as  if  her  getting  to  heaven  depended  on  her  getting  that  parti- 
cular lot  knocked  down  to  her.  I  chuckled  as  I  remembered 
what  an  honest  west-country  broker  used  to  say  to  my  aunt.  She 
was  as  fond  of  bargains,  dear  old  soul,  as  any  farmer's  wife ;  but 
he  always  told  her:  "Never  you  buy  clomb  at  a  sale,  ma'am. 
Lor'  bless  you,  even  I  can  never  scarce  touch  it.  I've  seen  clomb 
bring  more  nor  twice  as  much  as  I  could  have  bought  better 
for  new  right  out."  But  when  the  crockery  was  gone,  and  the 
glass  and  the  knives,  temptation  came  to  me  in  the  shape  of  a 
moderator  lamp.  Moderator !  They're  pretty  well  out  of  &shion 
now ;  but  the  name  took  me  back  to  the  days  when  I  left  college 
and  set  up  house.  I  saw  the  tasty  room  over  which  our  moderator 
(she  and  I  had  both  chosen  it)  used  to  shed  a  mellow  light ;  and 
when  the  auctioneer  asked :  "  What  shall  I  say  for  this  very  grace- 
ful lamp,  not  one  of  your  stamped  American  novelties — Thank  you, 
ma'am,  you  said  five  shillings,  but  that's  no  price," — I  couldn't  help 
calling  out  "  Six ;  "  and  then  I'm  sure  I  heard  some  one  respond 
to  the  appeal :  ***  Now,  really,  that  very  distiTigui  article  mustn't 
go  at  six  shillings ;  what  lady  or  gentleman  will  say  *  Seven  ? ' " 
So,  to  make  sure,  I  cried  "  Seven-and-six ; "  and  it  was  knocked 
down  to  me.  **  Why,  you're  bidding  against  yourself,"  said  sharp 
Mrs.  B.,  who,  so  changed  from  the  sweetly  courteous  Mrs.  B.  of 
every-day  life,  wasn't  in  the  least  likely  to  bid  against  herself. 

Time  went  on  and  my  thoughts  went  oflF  to  the  big  house  down 
in  the  hollow,  where,  before  bad  times  had  killed  out  hospitality, 
they  (they're  now  abroad  for  the  young  ladies'  health  and  their 
own  pockets ;  and  the  home  farm  is  let  cheap  to  an  old  huncks) — 
where  they,  I  say,  used  to  give  the  pleasantest  little  dinners 
followed  by  the  pleasantest  little  dances.  I  hate  balls.  *'  Parsons 
didn't  ought  to  dance,  unless  they  does  it  before  the  Ark  like 
David,"  I  once  heard  my  coachman  say  to  the  gardener.  I'm  afraid 
John  Coachman  preaches  now  and  then,  and  prays  for  his  master 
up  at  chapel ;  he  always  comes  to  church  on  Sundays,  of  course, 
and  sits  in  the  choir  and  sings  a  wonderfril  bass ;  and  it  would  be 
persecution  to  meddle  with  the  way  he  spends  his  week-day  even- 
ings. But  though  I  always  did  hate  balls,  a  pleasant  dance  en 
faviilUj  is  quite  another  thing ;  and  when  I  used  to  dine  at  the 
Hall  with  Slocombe,  whose  wife  looked  as  if  she  were  a  Sir  Peter 
Lely  that  had  stepped  out  of  its  frame,  I  always  had  immense 
satisfaction  in  securing  her  for  three  or  four  dances,  round  and 
square.  Then  there  was  the  church  just  below,  between  us  and 
the  HalL    I've. preached  there,  and  I  know  the  big  pew  with  the 
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retiring  room  that  has  a  fire-place,  and  a  table  with  a  green-baize 
cover,  on  which,  when  the  squire's  grandfather  was  alive,  wine  and 
biscuits  were  always  laid  out  on  cold  Sundays.  They  say  Slyme, 
who  had  the  living  before  Clutterbuck,  used  to  linger  on  his  way 
to  the  pulpit  steps,  in  the  hope  of  being  asked  to  walk  in  and  take 
a  glass  to  help  him  through  the  sermon. 

My  meditations  were  broken  by  the  auctioneer's  man  handing 
round  a  little  low  chair  with  pretty  embroidery  on  the  back. 
"Now,  if  that  goes  cheap,"  thought  I,  "I'll  carry  it  oflF  as  a 
peace-oflFering."  Why  are  peace-offerings  so  invariably  expected 
from  husbands  past  middle  life?  But  it  didn't  go  cheap;  for 
Mrs.  Rigby,  a  snug  farmer's  wife,  had  set  her  mind  on  it  too ;  and 
when  a  woman's  mind  is  set  on  anything  she'll  run  up  the  bid- 
ding to  a  fabulous  amount  rather  than  give  in.  However,  I  won 
my  chair,  of  which  more  anon ;  and  at  last  the  books  were 
brought  out,  and  my  nerves  got  strung  to  concert  pitch  as,  after 
Cniden's  Concordance,  and  Stackhouse's  Illustrated  Bible,  and 
Mosheim  and  a  score  more  had  gone  off,  the  auctioneer,  who  knew 
a  little  of  everything,  and  would  have  tried  to  explain  the 
difference  between  the  Brush  and  Jablochkoff  and  Hochhausen, 
and  all  the  other  kinds,  if  he'd  been  selling  electric  lamps,  called 
out :  "  And,  now,  gentlemen,  here's  a  rejuly  valuable  work,  Poll 
Synopsis,  in  five  folio  volumes  complete,  a  valuable  Latin  Com- 
mentary by  a  great  Protestant  light.  What  shall  I  say  for  the 
five  ?  Five  shillings  ?  Six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  nine-and-six,  ten, 
ten-and-six."  I  reflected  for  a  moment.  It  was  only  for  a 
moment,  though,  during  it,  my  thoughts  wandered  to  Matthew 
Pool,  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  that  sti-ange  nest  of 
Puritanism.  I  remembered  how  he  was  rector  of  St.  Michael-le- 
Querne,  in  Paternoster  Row,  one  of  the  churches  never  rebuilt 
after  the  fire.  He  was  ejected  on  black  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  in 
spite  of  his  good  services  in  raising  a  fund  to  keep  poor  scholars  at 
Cambridge,  and  also  publishing  his  "Blow  at  the  Root  of  the 
Romish  Church."  He  became  famous  enough  for  that  strange 
scoundrel,  Titus  Gates,  to  put  him  on  the  list  of  those  whom,  he 
said,  the  Papists  were  determined  to  take  off.  Pool  actually 
believed  it ;  there  was  a  regular  panic  ;  men's  minds  were  in  a 
strange  state ;  and  Sir  Edmundsbury  Godfrey's  death  had  not 
tended  to  calm  them.  So  Pool  went  off  to  Amsterdam,  and  all 
the  editions  of  the  Synopsis  except  the  first  were  published 
abroad.  All  this  came  into  my  mind ;  and  I  determined  to  get 
what  I  expected  must  be  an  Editio  princepa.  So  I  roared  out 
"Twelve  shillings,"  meaning  to  beat  down  all  opposition  by 
showing  how  determined  I  was.  To  my  amazement  there  seemed 
to  me  a  titter  and  a  whispering  at  the  auctioneer's  end.  I  was  a  good 
way  off  and  am  a  little  deaf ;  anyhow,  down  came  the  hammer ;  "  It's 
yours,  sir,"  said  the  auctioneer,  blandly ;  and  a  few  minutes  after 
his  man  placed  before  me,  not  Pool,  but  a  miserable  parcel  of  odds 
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and  ends — one  of  the  Parker  Society's  reprints  (I  always  hate 
reprints),  three  volumes  of  some  "  nobody's  "  sermons,  Robertson 
on  Diet  and  Eegimen  (as  if  I,  who  can  say,  like  Moli^re's  old  man : 
Kefaia-je  pas  vigoureusement  mes  quatre  repaa  par  jour  ?  wanted 
any  advice  on  those  subjects).  Miss  Yonge's  Marie  Antoinette, 
Vol.  3,  and  half-a-dozen  more,  equally  valueless.  "  That's  not  my 
lot;  I  bought  Pool's  Synopsis."  "  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  that  was 
the  lot  just  before,  as  was  knocked  down  for  half-a-guinea  to  that 
gent  in  the  light-brown  coat,  a-standin'  close  to  the  guvnor's 
chair,"  said  the  man.  "  There's  some  mistake.  I  must  speak  to 
the  auctioneer."  *'  Lor'  bless  yer,  sir,  he  can't  speak  to  you  till 
it's  over.  I  thought  you  was  a-goin'  to  bid  again,  and  there  wag 
plenty  of  time  ;  but  you  seemed  to  drop  it,  somehow,  all  at  once. 
But  you'll  see  what  the  guv'nor  says,  sir.  I'll  tip  you  the  wink, 
and  you  can  move  up,  so  as  to  be  handy  when  it's  about  over." 
And  so,  while  the  rest  of  the  library  was  sold — the  illustrated 
books,  over  which  the  farmers'  wives  battled  almost  as  keenly  as 
they  did  over  the  crockery ;  the  bibles  and  prayer  books  which 
fetched  more  than  you  could  get  better  ones  for  at  the  S.P.C.K. ; 
the  miscellaneous  rubbish  (worse  even  than  my  collection),  at  a 
shilling  the  dozen  volumes,  I  sat  fuming,  with  that  heap  of  odds 
and  ends,  for  which  I  had  paid  so  ridiculously,  in  front  of  me. 
When  all  the  books  were  sold,  I  rushed  up  to  the  auctioneer  to 
make  my  complaint.  "  Very  sorry,  sir,  can't  speak  to  you  now. 
When  it's  all  over,  my  man  meant.  Bless  you,  there's  the  live 
stock  to  sell,  and  the  hay  and  the  wine,  what  there  is  of  it ;  and 
precious  little  daylight  to  do  it  all  in,  though  the  wine,  thanks 
be,  we  can  s^U  after  dark."  "Well,  how  long  shall  you  be?" 
But  instead  of  answering  he  was  oflF  with  his  firm  decisive  step 
and  his  cheery  voice,  followed  by  a  troop  of  idlers,  anxious  to 
look  at  old  Clutterbuck's  half-bred  Jersey  cows.  I  was  turning 
away  indignant,  like  Naaman  from  the  prophet's  door,  or  Achilles 
when  Agamemnon's  agents  wanted  to  make  it  up  between  them, 
when  the  "gent  in  the  light  coat"  sidled  up  to  me  and  said, 
in  that  unctuous  way  that  I  hate  worse  than  brusquerie  like 
the  auctioneer's  :  "  I  hear  you  wished  to  buy  Poli  Synopsis,  sir." 
I\flatter  myself  that  equanimity  is  my  strong  point.  Once,  at 
Oxford,  when  a  party  of  us  went  one  evening  to  humbug  a 
phrenologist  (phrenology  wasn't  then  exploded — at  least,  it 
answered  as  well  as  anything  else  to  ease  undergrads  of  their 
superfluous  cash),  the  fellow  pitched  on  me  and  said  I  was  sure 
to  be  chairman  of  any  committee  that  I  belonged  to,  and  "  boss  " 
in  general  of  any  party  that  I  was  connected  with.  Somehow 
the  world  hasn't  endorsed  his  verdict.  I'm  chairman  of  our 
vestry,  and  I  was  once  made  president  of  a  local  society  for 
getting  funds  for  a  cathedral  restoration.  But  this  was  because 
all  the  presidents  were  expected  to  give  a  thumping  donation. 
But  still  I  believe  the  phrenologist  was  right.      I'm  sure  that 
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if  I  had  to  deal  with  men  of  various  wills  and  tempers  (men,  I 
say;  the  other  sex  I  don't  profess  to  manage),  my  evenness 
of  temper  would  come  out  triumphantly.  But  I  must  admit 
that  just  then  I  felt  as  if  I  should  like  to  have  some  dynamite 
about  me,  were  it  not  that  dynamite,  except  in  the  practised 
hands  of  a  Russian  Nihilist,  is  such  a  very  uncertain  weapon. 
Happily  I  was  able  to  crush  down  my  temper ;  and  instead  of 
saying  what  came  to  the  tip  of  my  tongue — "  I've  been  infa- 
mously treated ;  and  you  and  the  auctioneer  were  in  league  to  rob 
me  of  a  book  which  you  must  have  seen  that  I,  the  Eeverend 
Barton  Wilders,  ex-fellow  and  tutor  of  Coppemose,  was  bent  upon 
having.  It  was  a  bit  of  sharp  practice,  sir,  and  I  shall  denounce 
it " — I  contented  myself  with  coldly  replying :  "  There's  a  mistake, 
my  good  man ;  I  bought  Pool's  Synopsis.  I  bid  twelve  shillings 
for  it ;  and  they've  brought  me  the  wrong  lot,  that's  all."  His 
reply  was  equally  cold.  "I'm  sorry,  sir,  very;  but  Pool  was 
knocked  down  to  me  for  ten-and-six.  No  mistake  about  it.  The 
auctioneer  waited  at  least  a  second  to  see  if  any  one  would  im- 
prove on  the  bid,  and  then  he  passed  on  to  the  next  lot."  I  turned 
my  back  on  him  when  he  added,  insinuatingly,  "  Dirt  cheap,  sir. 
The  auctioneer  might  talk  as  he  liked,  but  if  he'd  known  the 
value  of  it,  he'd  have  waited  a  good  while  longer  before  knocking 
it  down  to  me.  You  see,  sir,  he  has  a  deal  too  much  to  put  into 
a  short  winter's  day,  poor  man.  I  shall  sell  it  for  five  and  twenty 
shillings  at  least.  But  as  you're  anxious  for  it,  sir "  (here  he 
became  almost  as  confidential  as  a  Jew  who  sputters  into  your  ear 
that  his  oflFer  for  your  old  coat  is  half  as  much  again  as  any  one 
else  will  give  you), "  I  don't  mind  letting  you  have  it  for  eighteen." 
I  again  thought  of  dynamite  ;  but  then,  if  I  didn't  buy  the  book, 
what  could  I  say  to  Stubbers  ?  I  remembered  how  the  little 
cock-sparrow  of  a  fellow  used  to  pull  out  the  big'folios  in  our 
College  librar}-  (he  was  as  proud  as  a  peacock  of  being  undergrad 
sub-librarian),  and  dilate  on  the  editions  and  the  places  of  publi- 
cation. I'd  never  seen  Poli  Synopsis  since,  save  at  that  quaint  little 
library  over  the  school  at  King's  Sutton,  near  Birmingham.  What 
a  contrast  between  that  and  the  great  King  Edward's  school,  which 
supports  in  Chamberlainopolis  some  half  dozen  schools,  male  and 
female.  And  yet,  at  the  time,  the  endowment  of  each  was  of 
the  same  value.  There  was  money  and  there  was  land;  and 
King's  Sutton  being  a  royal  townlet,  had  the  choice  and  chose  the 
money,  leaving  to  Birmingham  the  patch  of  marshy  land,  the  value 
of  which  has  so  enormously  increased.  King's  Sutton  has,  however, 
its  old  library,  rich  in  Synod  of  Dort  theology,  and  there  I  saw  a 
Pool,  published,  I  think,  just  two  hundred  years  ago,  at  Utrecht. 
However,  I  couldn't  argue,  so  I  simply  said :  "  It's  rather  an  advance 
on  my  bid,"  and  he  replied  as  if  he  was  doing  me  an  immense  ser- 
vice, "  Well,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  what.  I  don't  mind  your  having  it, 
under  the  circumstances,  for  the  seven  half  crowns,  seventeen  and 
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six;  not  a  farthing  less  to  my  own  brother."  So,  glad  to  be  rid  of 
him,  I  paid  for  the  book,  got  the  auctioneer's  note  of  price,  and  was 
going  off  to  look  for  my  man,  when  I  bethought  me  of  my  twelve- 
shillmg  rubbish  heap.  "  What'U  you  allow  for  that  ?  "  I  asked. 
*^  Ah,  that  was  a  mistake  on  your  part,  sir.  Those  make-up  lots 
are  seldom  worth  much ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  don't  care  to 
go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing.  It's  a  little  below  me.  I  might  do 
with  the  Parker  Society  book,  but  the  rest  I  should^  have  to  pass 
on  to  some  one  else.  I'll  tell  you  what,  I'll  give  you  half-a-crown 
for  the  lot."  I  looked  at  him  in  a  way  that  must  have  frightened 
him  off,  for  I  saw  no  more  of  him.  And,  as  I  walked  across  to  find 
my  trap,  a  happy  thought  struck  me — that  wine  that  the  auctioneer 
seemed  to  think  wasn't  worth  daylight.  Why,  Clutterbuck  used 
to  get  the  bursar  to  let  him  have  some  when  we  laid  down  our 
Carbonell  and  other  choice  brands.  So,  instead  of  waiting  down 
at  the  inn,  and  then  driving  off  as  soon  as  my  horse  was  ready,  I 
told  my  man  to  pack  the  things  and  went  back  to  the  sale.  I  was 
lust  in  time.  Twilight  had  come,  and  it  was  raw  and  foggy.  The 
half-bred  Jerseys  h^Si  been  driven  off  by  their  admiring  buyers  ; 
the  man  who'd  bought  the  hay  was  vowing  it  wasn't  up  to  much, 
and  he'd  been  taken  in.  Most  of  the  crowd  was  gone  and  the 
few  who  remained  were  in  a  desperate  hurry,  as  was  also  the 
auctioneer.  "  I've  got  over  a  dozen  miles  to  drive,  cross  country 
roads ;  and  the  moon  will  have  set  before  I  get  out  of  this  place," 
he  said,  as  he  hurried  into  the  ample  cellar.  "  Now,  gentlemen,  if 
you  please.  Port.,  yellow  seal,  six  dozen  and  seven.  That's  the 
most  there  is  of  any  one  kind.  There's  sherry  and  madeira  and 
claret  and  some  parish  brandy,  just  over  four  dozen  more.  We'll 
call  it  four  dozen,  and  we'll  sell  in  two  lots.  Sample,  did  you  say, 
sir  ?  " — ^turning  to  a  man  in  cords  and  top  boots,  who  might  be  a 
land  agent,  though  he  looked  more  like  a  licensed  victualler — 
**  not  if  I  know  it.  Likely  I'll  stay  here  half  the  night  while 
some  folks  are  sampling  half  a  dozen  of  wine.  If  I'd  meant  to  let 
you  sample  I  should  have  taken  half-a-crown  a-piece  of  you  before 
you  passed  that  door,  you  may  be  sure.  There's  the  wine,  and 
every  one  that  knew  the  deceased  Eeverend  knows  that  it's  sure 
to  be  up  to  the  mark ;  and  every  one  that  knows  me  knows  I 
shouldn't  let  any  be  sent  in  for  sale  as  they  do  at  some  auctions. 
Why,  Mr.  Briggs  (to  him  of  the  top  boots),  you  remember  old 

Coker,  that  used  to  be  landlord  of  the  Maid's  Head,  at  N , 

where  the  parsons  mostly  go.  He  told  people  he  always  knew 
how  to  act  at  a  clergy-dinner.  "  If  they're  Low  Church,"  said 
he,  "  I  look  to  the  puddings  and  the  sweets,  and  I  don't  pay  much 
attention  to  the  wine ;  but  if  they're  High  Church,  why  I  know 
the  wine  has  to  be  good,  no  matter  what  the  puddings  may  be 
like."  Well,  now,  everybody  knows  Mr.  Clutterbuck  was  high  and 
dry ;  so  draw  your  own  conclusions."  He  didn't  succeed,  however, 
in  convincing  Briggs  and  Co.>  or  perhaps  they  didn't  come  to  buy, 
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only  to  try  samples.  So  I  secured  the  two  lots — it  turned  ouVto 
be  just  under  twelve  dozen — for  I  sha'n't  tell  you  how  much  less 
than  cost  price.  I  had  my  misgivings ;  besides  being  even-tem- 
pered I  have  a  high  sense  of  justice.  But,  then,  I  argued 
Clutterbuck  was  never  married,  and  his  second  cousin,  to  whom  it 
all  goes,  is  well  ofif;  and,  then,  my  day's  work  I've  a  right  to  be 
paid  for,  just  as  if  I  was  Hodge.  So  I  bought  the  wine  and  took 
the  cellar-door  key,  the  auctioneer  suggesting  that  was  the  best 
way.  He  was  a  little  ashamed,  I  think,  about  the  Poli  Synopsis 
business.  You  may  fancy  I  drove  oflF  in  a  rather  pleased  frame  of 
mind,  but  my  first  little  trial  came  with  my  peace-oflFering.  "  What, 
that  thing  !  "  cried  my  wife.  I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  phe  cried 
in  an  unpleasant  way,  or  to  hint  that  she  has  not  at  nil  times 
what  Shakespeare  calls  "a  sweet  low  voice,  an  excellent  thing  in 
woman."  But  still  she  was  clearly  disappointed.  '*  I  can  never 
bejtr  to  look  at  it.  Why,  it's  top  heavy,  and  is  as  clumsy  a£  a  young 
elephant,  and  weighs  half  a  hundredweight."  And  she  was  right. 
It  was  home-made.  The  village  carpenter  had  fashioned  the  frame 
work  out  of  a  walnut  tree  that  was  blown  down  by  that  October 
gale  a  few  years  ago.  It  certainly  was  clumsy  when  I  came  to 
look  at  it ;  you  might  make  half-a-dozen  light  "  intrader  "  chairs 
out  of  it;  and,  for  greater  security,  the  back  was  clamped  on  with 
iron.  Even  the  embroidery  my  wife  belittled.  "  I  should  think  he 
had  it  done  in  his  school,  the  colours  are  so  ill-matched  and  glar- 
ing." We  tried  it,  however,  in  the  drawing-room,  but  soon  found 
it  couldn't  be  carried  about,  which  is  the  very  thing  a  chair  of  its 
size  is  wanted  for  ;  and  when  it  fell,  which  it  did  pretty  often, 
being  top  heavy,  it  was  so  difficult  to  right  that  it  always  reminded 
me  of  Caesar's  German  elks,  which,  he  says,  have  no  knee  joints, 
and  being  once  ofi*  their  legs  can't  anyhow  be  got  on  them  again. 
It  was  a  clear  case  of  disregarding  the  good  old  adage,  NimiuTa  ne 
crede  colori.  And  I'm  well  punished,  for  the  colours  which  took 
my  eye,  but  of  which  I've  come  to  see  the  garishness,  front  me  all 
day  in  my  study,  whither  my  wife  has  banished  the  "  peace- 
ofifering,"  save,  indeed,  when  she  comes  and  sits  in  it  (fearless  of 
the  motto  that  I  put  up  a  few  years  ago  over  the  door :  "  Let 
there  be  one  room  where  woman  cumbereth  not ; "  she's  come  in 
all  the  oftener  since),  and  puts  her  feet  up  on  the  fender. 

But,  the  lamp  ?  To  tell  the  truth  I  don't  like  talking  about  that 
lamp.  Of  course  the  rack  was  out  of  order  and  couldn't  be  got  to 
keep  in  order.  I  took  it  to  our  market  town,  and  the  big  iron- 
monger there  sent  it  to  the  local  capital.  This  has  been  done 
twice;  but  the  rack  is  still  given  to  run  down.  After  burning 
well  for  two  hours  or  so,  you  see  a  dimness  and  hear  a  choking 
noise  which  no  amount  of  winding  up  will  cure  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes.  Then,  after  a  few  convulsive  sobs,  it  is  seized  with 
a  rattling  in  the  throat,  and  f  unless  you  quench  it  at  once)  it 
dies,  leaving  behind  an  odour  Ukc  that  which  medieval  legends  say 
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Satan  used  to  leave  when  he  was  departing  after  an  unsuccessful 
appearance.  My  wife  recommends  me  to  send  it  to  a  friend  who 
is  fond  of  holding  s^TVcea.  I  am  getting  a  tinman  to  make  it 
into  a  petroleum-burner.  By  the  time  he  is  paid,  it  will  have 
cost  more  than  the  three-wick'd  Emperor,  or  the  Lucifer,  or  any 
of  the  pretty  things  I  see  in  advertisements. 

But,  alas,  my  Pool  is  a  greater  failure  still.  This  is  what  Stubbers 
writes  :  "  Dear  Old  Boy, — How  good  of  you  to  go.  So  sorry  to  have 
troubled  you.;  but  it's  the  wrong  edition.  I  thought  you  knew 
the  London  one  of  1669  is  the  right  one.  This  isn't  even  the 
Utrecht  one  that  we  had  at  college,  nor  either  of  the  Frankfort 
ones.  It's  just  a  late  London  reprint,  very  dear  at  the  half 
guinea.  I  saw  the  auctioneer's  ticket  you  sent,  and  I  suppose  you 
got  somebody  who  knew  nothing  of  books  to  bid  for  you.  What 
an  old  duffer  Tommy  Clutterbuck  was  after  all.  I  always  thought 
he  was,  when  he  used  to  make  the  same  joke  year  after  year,  at 
least  once  a  term,  in  our  common  room.  Ah !  he'd  never  have 
taken  that  living  if  he'd  had  his  wits  about  him  ;  and  not  to  get 
a  penny  out  of  Slyme  for  dilapidations !  But  still  I  couldn't  think 
he'd  be  such  an  ass  as  to  brag  about  a  book  like  that.  I  shan't  keep 
it.  It  shan't  stand  by  my  Chrysostom  and  that  glorious  quarto 
Terence  on  thick  paper,  with  type  you  can  read  right  away  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  No,  I  shall  sell  it  at  an  alarming  sacrifice  ; 
so  good-bye  and  thanks  once  more."  And  he  inclosed  a  page  from 
some  London  book-catalogue,  offering  Poli  Synopsis,  best  edition, 
1669,  bound  in  calf,  for  fourteen  shillings.  That's  gratitude, 
thought  I ;  and  I  made  up  my  mind  never  to  buy  again  for  any 
one,  except  on  commission.  With  my  rubbish  parcel  I  found  reason 
to  be  content;  for  right  in  the  middle,  covered  by  a  flopping 
German  edition  of  a  Greek  play — one  of  those  loosely-stitched, 
coarsely  printed  pamphlets  that  look  as  if  they  were  made 
to  be  used  when  the  table  swam  in  beer,  and  was  powdered 
with  tobacco  ash,  I  discovered  "  Sphcera  dvitatis^  hoc  est  Reipiib. 
recte  ac  pie  secundum  leges  administrandce  ratio^^^  by  John  Case, 
formerly  fellow  of  St.  John's,  Oxford,  published  at  Frankfort  in 
1593,  with  a  picture  on  the  frontispiece  of  a  sphere  divided  into 
nine  concentric  circles,  each  bearing  the  name  of  some  public  or 
private  virtue,  while  above  the  outermost  circle  rises  the  bust  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  like  the  king  outside  the  children's  roulette 
table  at  a  fair.  I've  never  read  a  chapter  of  it;  but  there  it  is, 
beautifully  printed,  and  in  its  old  binding,  ready  to  show  to  Stub- 
bers when  he  comes  over  to  stay  with  me,  and  to  drink  some  of  the 
College  Carbonell.  Another  book,  a  little  thin  one,  I  had  well-nigh 
over-looked,  "  L'Eloge  de  la  Folie,"  a  French  translation,  dated 
1 757,  publishing  place  not  given,  of  Erasmus's  "  Morise  Encomium." 
The  plates  are  delightful ;  one,  of  a  monk  preaching  while  a  monkey 
stands  on  the  edge  of  the  pulpit  and  imitates  him,  is  as  good  as 
anything  in  Punjch.    Ill  give  the  Parker  Society's  volume  (it  is 
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Bishop  Gosin)  to  Thwacker^  whom  I  never  liked,  and  who  has  done 
more  than  any  man  I  know  to  revolutionize  the  college.  They 
say  he's  a  member  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Gross ;  so  Gosin  wiU 
be  gall  and  bitterness  to  him.  Stubbers  I've  asked  over  for  next 
spring.  If  he  hasn't  yet  quite  forgiven  me  that  mistake  about 
Pool,  a  little  sampling  of  old  Glutterbuck's  wine  will  set  everything 
right.  But  one  thing  I've  made  up  my  mind  to,  never  to  go  to  an 
auction.  Time  is  worth  something ;  and  except  a  man  is  bent  on 
killing  time,  he  can  have  no  business  there ;  while,  even  if  one's 
ever  so  hard  up  for  amusement,  one  may  surely  find  something 
less  unlively  and  common-place  and  altogether  to  be  avoided — 
unless,  of  course,  one  can  be  sure  of  picking  up  a  few  dozens  of 
good  wine,  dirt  cheap,  by  way  of  solatium^  for  loss  of  time  and 
trial  of  temper. 


A    VALENTINE. 

1    CECILE. 


To-night  I'm  calling  up  the  past. 

And  thoughts  of  thee  are  intertwin'd 
With  sadder  mem'ries,  yet  they  cast 

Sweet  light  across  the  years  behind. 
As  o'er  the  sea  fall  moonlit  rays — 

The  sea  where  often  woe  has  been — 
Across  my  years  falls  light  from  days 

When  thou  wert  twelve  and  I  fourteen. 

And  still,  across  the  ceaseless  flow. 

Shines  on,  for  ever  and  for  aye. 
The  light  my  love  lit  long  ago. 

But  stronger,  brighter  far  to-day. 
And  if,  maybe,  young  hopes  must  die, 

'Twill  chase  the  clouds  with  ray  serene. 
The  love  begun  in  years  gone  by. 

Ere  thou  wert  twelve  and  I  fourteen. 

H.   C.   COGHLAN. 


LOCAL  PARLIAMENTS. 


AMO VEMENT  has  been  growing  up  in  our  midst  to  which  so  far 
too  little  attention  has  been  paid  and  of  which  many  worthy 
citizens  are  even^  quite  unaware.  This  is  the  movement  called 
^  local  parliaments,"  which  promises  to  become  an  educational 
machine  of  national  proportions  for  instructing  politically  thought- 
ful members  of  the  community,  and  thus  creating  a  public  opinion 
worthy  the  freedom  of  the  English  people.  The  movement  is  in 
truth  the  legitimate  outcome,  the  necessary  corollary  of  the 
popular  victories  of  1832  and  1867,  and  to  make  light  of  these 
amateur  parliaments  is  to  treat  the  source  of  a  river  as  of  no 
importance  to  the  people  living  on  its  lower  reaches,  and  to  ask 
no  questions,  when  we  find  it  a  big  stream,  as  to  whence  the  water 
came.  Speeches  in  Parliament,  it  has  been  said,  never  really  in- 
fluence divisions ;  speeches  on  the  hustings  never  determine  an 
election.  By  the  time  public  discussion  has  developed  such  ripe 
fruit,  the  forces  engaged  have  grown  too  strong  to  be  controlled. 
But  when  new  ideas  are  beginning  to  work  in  the  minds  of  think- 
ing men,  when  they  are  still  the  subject  of  public  discussion  on 
their  merits  only,  and  not  yet  entangled  with  the  personal  ambi- 
tions and  selfish  interests  which  rapidly  gather  about  proposals 
distinctly  formulated  and  already  in  the  sphere  of  practical  politics, 
then  is  the  time  at  which  they  ought  to  be  the  most  interest- 
ing for  far-sighted  observers.  The  orders  of  the  day  of  local 
parliaments  will  give  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  where  men 
talk  about  those  things  that  really  interest  them,  and  bring  forward 
motions  that  represent  real  opinions,  and  not  merely  some 
complicated  intrigue  of  the  moment,  many  questions  which  the 
newspapers  have  not  yet  begun  to  deal  with  seriously  are  really 
afloat  in  men's  minds,  and  the  proposals  connected  with  them 
working  steadily  onward  towards  the  shores  of  the  practical*  In 
the  debates  of  many  local  parliaments,  we  may  listen  already  to 
the  arguments  for  and  against  great  measures  that  may  take  the 
world  at  large  by  surprise  a  few  years  hence,  when  they  are 
suddenly  found  to  have  passed  over,  apparently  in  a  moment,  from 
the  region  of  the  extravagant  to  the  region  of  the  inevitable. 

When  the  history  of  this  century  comes  to  be  written,  not  the 
least  important  thing  for  the  English  historian  to  chronicle  will 
be  that,  as  a  compliment  to  the  Reform  Acts,  which  placed  the 
government  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  there  were 
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estabUshed,  as  a  means  of  political  education,  a  number  of  debat- 
ing societies,  open  to  men  of  every  shade  of  thought,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  dignity  and  regularity,  took  the  form  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons. 

Every  one  knows  the  kind  of  subject  that  is  discussed  at  the 
ordinary  "Young  Men's  Debating  Society,"  and  everyone  will 
admit  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  young  men)  that  these 
debates  are  neither  of  a  very  useful  nor  of  a  very  interesting 
nature.  But  the  Parliamentary  Debating  Societies,  or,  as  they  are 
usually  called,  "  local  parliaments,"  are  on  an  entirely  different 
footing.  Here  really  important  questions,  questions  that  affect 
the  whole  community,  are  discussed,  and  it  is  undeniable  that 
they  really  are  becoming  a  means  of  political  education,  and  that 
they  will  seriously  influence  the  vote  and  thus  modify  the  con- 
ditions of  our  political  existence.  For  no  longer  will  the  great 
mass  of  voters  blindly  follow  their  party  leaders,  for  these  societies 
are  educating  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  and  are  creating 
a  lever  which  will  have  to  be  taken  in  account  by  the  wire 
pullers  who  have  so  long  controlled  the  fate  of  many  constituencies 
from  out  their  comfortable  London  club.  These  societies  have 
not  inaptly  been  termed  "  chambei-s  of  politics,"  and  it  is  claimed 
for  them  that  in  the  political  world  they  should  occupy  the  place 
which  chambers  of  commerce  fill  in  the  world  of  business. 

We  can  best  realize  the  importance  of  this  movement  when  we 
consider  that  there  are  now  in  England  and  Scotland  at  least  130 
local  parliaments  (one  or  more  in  every  large  town  from  Aberdeen 
to  Plymouth)  with  between  80,000  and  100,000  members.  A 
really  reliable  list  of  these  societies  and  their  members  unfortu- 
nately does  not  exist,  such  lists  as  there  are  being  admittedly 
incomplete.  But  the  above  figures  are  under  rather  than  above 
the  actual  ones. 

The  first  of  these  parliaments  was  started  at  Liverpool  in  1860, 
and  for  several  years  remained  the  only  one,  and  was  subjected  to 
much  ridicule.  Carlisle  followed  next  in  1868,  and  then  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  and  many  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  this  movement  did  not  originate  with  London, 
and  that  London  remained  true  to  the  character  it  has  gained  in 
the  political  sphere  of  being  one  of  the  last  to  take  up  or  realize 
any  new  movement.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  the  matter  has 
been  warmly  taken  up  in  the  metropolis.  Now,  however,  there 
are  in  London  no  less  than  thirty  parliaments,  numbering 
some  10,000  members,  and  the  cry  is,  "  still  they  come." 

The  first  parliaments  were  not  only  a  good  deal  ridiculed  but 
very  much  abused.  They  would,  their  opponents  asserted,  bring 
serious  subjects  into  contempt,  promote  vanity,  and  "make  a  lot 
of  boys,"  who  played  at  parliament,  "  a  set  of  prigs  and  bores." 
That  this  objection  has  not  even  yet  completely  died  out  maybe 
gathered  from  the  feet  that  only  a  few  months  ago  Mr.  Courtney 
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pronounced  quite  a  diatribe  against  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Edward  Clarke  was  eloquent  in  their  defence,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Sir  H.  Brand,  and  many  other  well- 
known  M.P.'8  are  said  to  be  greatly  interested  in  them.  Some 
M.P.'s  for  instance,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett — 
thirsting  to  conquer  more  worlds — are  also  members  of  local 
houses. 

But  whatever  the  opinion  of  certain  individuals  against  them, 
as  to  the  popularity  of  these  training  schools  for  speakers,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  In  some  of  the  Ix>ndon  parliaments  it  is  not 
at  all  unusual  to  find  some  two  or  three  hundred  visitors  listening 
to  a  debate. 

The  largest  building  available  in  a  district — usually  the  town 
hall — ^is  chosen  as  the  parliament  house,  and  so  far  as  possible 
the  arrangement  of  lobbies,  &c.  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
followed.  It  is  probable  that  shortly  many  of  the  societies  will, 
as  that  of  Kensington  is  about  to  do,  build  houses  of  their  own. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  usages  of  the  House  of  Commons  are 
carefully  observed,  and  its  rules  of  procedure  followed.  Not  un- 
frequently,  when  in  difficulty  with  regard  to  some  point  of  order, 
local  officials  apply  to  Westminster  itself  for  information,  and 
answers  given  by  amateur  ministers  are  obtained  as  the  result  of 
communication  with  members  of  the  real  Cabinet  and  the 
Speaker.  For  the  local  parliaments  have  prime  ministers, 
cabinets,  whips,  an  opposition,  a  clerk  of  the  house,  a  sergeant- 
at-arms,  and  a  speaker.  Most  of  the  parliaments  adopt  already 
existing  constituencies  for  representation,  thus  there  are  members 
for  Oxmrd,  or  for  Derby,  or  Newcastle.  There  are  even  members 
for  Northampton,  but  these  are  both,  we  believe^  allowed  to  take 
the  oath.  Other  parliaments  again  have  created  constituencies 
of  their  own,  and  there  is  for  instance  in  one  of  the  parliaments 
a  member  for  Cookham. 

As  already  said,  the  order  of  procedure  observed  at  Westminster 
is  very  faithfully  followed.  The  sittings,  held  once  a  week,  begin 
with  notices  of  motion  and  the  asking  of  questions.  In  this 
latter  art  some  of  the  members  appear  to  be  adepts,  and  are  as 
much  dreaded  as  the  Irish  Home  Rulers.  When  these  questions 
have  been  disposed  of  the  chief  discussion  begins.  But  here  the 
local  parliaments  have  introduced  a  rule  that  we  wish  could  also 
be  adopted  occasionally  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  is  that 
no  speaker  may  occupy  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  If 
some  such  limitation  could  be  imposed  on  some  of  our  legislators, 
what  a  saving  of  public  time  it  would  be.  The  debate  now  takes 
the  form  of  a  vote  of  censure,  introduced  by  the  opposition, 
now  that  of  the  introducing  of  a  bill.  The  subjects  usually 
chosen  are  those  most  engaging  popular  attention,  or  that  are 
being  discussed  at  St.  Stephen's.  And  it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
in  their  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  figures,  in  their  ability  to 
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marshal  these  facts,  and  even  in  point  of  eloquence,  many  of  these 
local  speakers  compare  very  favourably  with  speakers  at  Westmin- 
ster. The  debates,  too,  albeit  the  speakers  are  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  cheers,  countercheers,  groans  and  hisses,  cries  of 
time  and  question,  &c.,  &c.,  in  quite  parliamentary  fashion,  are 
carried  on  with  great  tact  and  good  humour. 

But  these  debates  are  not  always  confined  to  questions  before 
Parliament.  Many  of  the  burning  questions  of  the  day  have 
been  discussed  by  these  associations,  and  the  votes  recorded 
in  some  instances  are  of  the  utmost  interest.  For  example, 
large  majorities  have  declared  in  favour  of  the  opening  of 
museums  on  Sundays.  Again,  followers  of  Mr.  George  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  means  of  propaganda,  and  the  question 
of  Land  Nationalization  has  been  considered  more  than  once. 
Thus,  too,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1883,  at  the  Highbury  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  E.  Austin  rose  to  move :  "  That  this  house, 
recognizing  the  enormous  irregularity  in  the  distribution  of  the 
wealth  of  this  country,  proposes  that  private  and  corporate 
property  in  land  should  be  abolished  and  that  the  government 
should  be  the  sole  landlord."  This  notice  of  motion  was  followed 
by  a  most  interesting  debate,  that  proved  a  really  remarkable 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  on  the  part  more  especially  of  the  mover. 

Again,  the  oath  question  has  been  much  debated,  and  in  many 
instances  decided  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  all  oaths. 

"  Free  Education  "  is  another  subject  that  has  been  very  ably 
dealt  with,  a  very  large  number  of  members  being  of  opinion 
that  as  education  is  compulsory  in  this  country  it  should  also  be 
free.  The  "  Housing  of  the  Poor  "  has  been  considered  by  the 
Hampstead  Parliament,  and  we  notice  that  Mr.  Maurice,  a  son  of 
J.  D.  Maurice,  the  Christian  socialist,  took  part  in  the  debate. 
The  advisability  of  granting  the  vote  to  women  has  provoked  dis- 
cussion almost  as  ardent  as  in  the  house,  while  one  of  the  youngest 
of  the  London  local  parliaments,  that  of  Brixton,  has  made  quite 
a  new  dejxarture  and  has  accepted  Miss  Miiller  as  member.  Her 
first  speech,  made  some  weeks  ago,  was  listened  to  with  the  utmost 
interest  and  loudly  applauded.  Those  who  have  heard  this  clever, 
energetic  woman  and  know  her  skill  as  speaker  and  debater 
will  not  be  surprised  that  she  achieved  perfect  success.  We  may 
expect  to  see  Miss  Miiller  prime  minister  of  Brixton  ere  long. 

The  oldest  London  local  parliament  is  that  of  Hackney,  with 
some  thousand  members.  The  Sydenham  House,  numbering 
some  nine  hundred,  has  the  advantage  of  a  splendid  place  of 
meeting — the  Crystal  Palace.  Perhaps  it  is  out  of  respect  for 
the  palace  that  the  speaker  of  this  house  dons  a  wig  and  gown — a 
practice  not,  we  believe,  generally  followed  by  other  speakers. 
Highbury,  North  London,  Lambeth,  the  I^ondon,  Battersea,  St. 
George's,  Hampstead,  &c.,  &c.,  have  from  300  to  500  members. 
There  are  a  few  smaller  societies. 
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The  balance  of  parties  seems  to  vary  considerably,  the  ministries 
changing  pretty  frequently.  It  would  be  of  the  utmost  interest 
to  know  exactly  to  which  faction  the  100,000  members  belong, 
but  there  is,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  complete 
analysis.  At  the  present  moment,  however,  Liberals  and  fiadicals 
decidedly  preponderate,  and  it  is  worth  remembering  that  Home 
Rulers  are  also  represented. 

That  the  careful  study  and  discussion  of  such  really  great 
questions  as  those  mentioned  above,  and  many  others  not 
enumerated,  as,  for  instance,  the  relation  and  duties  of  this 
country  to  India,  is  really  useful  and  of  incomparably  greater 
value  than  inane  debates  like  those  of  ordinary  societies  is  self- 
evident.  That  the  100,000  men  who  have  thus  discussed  these 
matters  will  be  more  likely  to  vote  intelligently  and  independently 
and  will  be  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  empty  rhetoric  of 
professional  politicans  is  indisputable.  This  alone  would  be  a 
great  gain  to  the  country. 

The  ages  of  the  members  is  another  point  on  which  some 
statistics  would  be  welcome,  though  the  diflSculty  of  getting 
reliable  information  is  obvious.  It  is  clear  that  a  prime  minister 
of  nineteen  or  twenty  would  put  himself  down  as  at  least  thirty, 
while  again  some  of  the  older  members  might  be  tempted  to 
subtract  from  their  years  what  their  colleague  had  added  to  his.  As 
far  then  as  one  may  judge,  most  of  the  members  are  young  men 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  with  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  men  in 
the  forties  and  not  a  few  between  fifty  and  sixty.  On  the  whole 
all  these  men  appear  to  be  well  educated  and  well  bred,  with  not 
a  little  control  over  their  tempers  and  considerable  skill  in  debate. 
Occasionally  of  course  very  odd  blunders  are  made.  We  noted 
one  that  is  really  worth  reproducing.  In  the  Kensington  house 
— a  house  which  prides  itself  on  being  very  "  select " — Mr.  Edmund 
Boutledge,  the  prime  minister,  in  referring  to  the  suicide  of  one 
of  their  members,  who  had  been  driven  to  this  act  by  some  cruel 
slanders  upon  his  character,  quoted  the  lines  in  ^'  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing :  '^ 

*'  Bone  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues 
Was  the  '  hero  *  that  here  lies." 

not  being  aware  apparently  that  the  "  Hero  "  of  Shakespeare's 
lines  was  Leonato's  daughter. 

Naturally  the  local  parliaments  would  be  incomplete  without 
a  newspaper  organ  of  their  own,  and  for  some  years  now  the 
Debater  has  become  their  "  Hansard,"  Certain  of  the  parlia- 
ments issue  their  own  reports  of  their  debates,  but  accounts  of 
all  the  parliaments  are  to  be  found  in  this  central  organ.  Nor  is 
this  paper  devoted  solely  to  the  reports  of  the  parliamentary 
meetings.  It  gives  very  good  critiques  on  the  performances  of 
various  amateur  theatrical  clubs  (everything  amateur    having 
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naturally  an  interest  for  them),  and  its  columns  are  moreover 
open  to  the  discussion  of  serious  questions.  Thus  a  correspondence 
spreading  over  many  weeks  and  very  ably  conducted  was  lately 
carried  on  with  regard  to  the  question  of  "Over  Population.** 
Besides  the  Debater^  a  small,  but  very  well  compiled  hand- 
book is  issued,  containing  not  only  much  valuable  information  on 
the  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  Bills,  &c.,  but  an  even  more 
valuable  index  of  the  sources  where  such  information  is  to  be 
obtained. 

That  manly  and  open  discussion  is  the  very  life-blood  of  our 
constitutional  system,  all  political  parties  are  ready  to  admit. 
Also  that  the  government  of  an  autocrat,  selfish,  but  safe,  is  in  the 
long  run  preferable  to  the  collective  ignorance  of  the  mob,  and 
moreover  that  the  ideal  form  of  government  is  that  of  the 
collective  wisdom  of  an  enlightened  people.  It  is  therefore  to 
the  interest  of  all  parties  to  encourage  these  local  parliaments,  in 
order  that  political  education  may  spread. 

Having  now  reached  the  twenty-first  year  of  their  existence  and 
thus  attained  their  legal  majority  the  local  parliaments  have 
decided  that  they  are  of  an  age  to  hold  conferences.  One  was 
held  the  year  before  last  and  another  last  year.  At  the  latter  it 
was  resolved  to  form  in  London  a  "  local  parliamentary  com- 
mittee "  for  executive  purposes. 

There  is  also  some  question  as  to  whether  local  parliaments 
cannot  influence  the  legislation  of  the  country  by  a  combination 
under  which  their  votes  should  be  taken  on  all  important  public 
questions.  Some  of  the  parliaments,  like  that  at  Hackney,  already 
send  the  resolutions  voted  by  them  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Home 
Secretary,  or  whomsoever  they  may  specially  concern.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  this  scheme  will  be  attended  to,  and  its 
promoters  should  remember  that  if  it  is  well  to  be  bold  there  is 
danger  in  over  boldness.  They  should  remember  also  that  their 
real  influence  must  be  in  their  educating  themselves  and  their 
neighbours ;  in  teaching  them  to  take  an  interest  in  matters  of 
greater  import  than  mere  local  questions  or  the  subjects  dealt 
with  by  vestrymen,  and  especially  in  being  true  to  their  principles 
and  only  voting  at  elections  for  men  who  represent  their  views. 
That  local  parliaments  will  have  their  word  to  say  at  the  coming 
general  election,  no  one  can  possibly  doubt. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THORNBOROUGH. 

THORNBOROUGH-ON-SEA  is  a  rising  jjlace,  and  possesses 
all  the  dubious  attractions  of  rising  places  in  general. 
Once  upon  a  time,  the  town  in  question  was  a  little  sleepy  fishing 
village,  utterly  unknown  to  fame,  even  in  the  shape  of  a  Summer 
tourist.  But  since  the  day  that  a  certain  genius  in  a  government 
steam  launch  discovered  the  germ  of  a  great  naval  port  in  Thorn- 
borough  ;  since  the  day  that  elaborate  soundings  were  made,  and 
mummy-like  divers  disturbed  the  blue  waters  of  Thomborough 
Bay,  all  has  been  changed.  And  now — three  years  after  her 
awakening  from  sleep — things  are  in  a  transition  state  with  the 
coming  port ;  like  a  gawky  girl  whose  childish  beauties  have  de- 
parted, she  is  at  present  passing  through  the  uncomfortable  and 
"  still  growing  period."  Rows  of  imfinished  houses  stretch  away 
into  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  be- 
yond these — treeless  and  miserable — stand  scattered  mansions, 
approached  by  roads  along  which  extend  lines  of  gas  or  water 
pipes,  with  recumbent  lamp-posts  at  intervals  for  variety.  The 
said  mansions  are  for  the  most  part  buildings  too  small  for  a  school 
or  barracks,  too  large  for  any  ordinary  household.  However,  their 
builders  appear  to  nave  good  grounds  for  terming  them  "  desirable 
residences." 

The  population  of  Thomborough  increases  daily,  and  dwelling- 
houses  of  every  description  are  in  demand.  Crowds  of  persons 
who  would  have  shuddered  at  the  bare  thought  of  leaving  England 
for  some  healthy  and  promising  colony,  rushed  oflF  to  this  rising 
town,  confident  that  the  demand  there  must  be  greater  than  tht* 
supply  in  every  known  branch  of  industry,  from  house-breaking 
to  sewing-machine  work,  and  quite  sure  in  their  own  minds  that 
money  would  be  found  altogether  more  plentiful  than  in  the  par- 
ticular spot  firom  which  they  came.  Thomborough  once  boasted 
about  twelve  fir  trees,  but  the  whole  dozen  have  long  since  given 
way  to  many  times  their  number  of  advertising  boards  and  hoard- 
ings, setting  forth  the  desirability  of  acquiring  land  "  for  building 
purposes  only." 

To  crown  all,  two  new  railroads  drag  their  slow  lengths  out  of 
the  port,  and  not  before  there  is  a  need  of  them.   The  only  exist- 
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ing  line,  owing  to  terrible  over-work,  is  under  endless  repair,  and 
some  people  say,  maintains  a  whole  settlement  of  navvies  in 
positive  affluence.  Among  professional  men  the  doctors  and 
lawyers  have  matters  pretty  much  their  own  way  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  town's  existence,  but  we  shall  deal  with  the  civic 
authorities  and  Munieipal  Corporation  of  Thornborough-on-Sea, 
which  important  subjects  must  now  be  entered  upon. 

Mr.  Dyke,  the  mayor,  was  one,  who,  after  occupying  the  proud 
position  of  richest  and  youngest  alderman  in  the  City  of  London, 
had  suddenly  deemed  it  a  greater  thing  to  yield  up  remote  chances 
of  the  Mansion  House  for  the  more  immediate  and  lasting  splen- 
dours of  his  present  position.  Eather  than  serve  in  heaven  any 
longer,  Mr.  Dyke,  upon  hearing  many  great  things  concerning  the 
new  town,  elected  to  reign,  if  possible,  in  Thomborough.  With 
the  vast  means  at  his  command,  he  managed  the  business  'and 
gratified  his  ambition  easily  enough.  He  invested  in  the  largest 
of  all  the  then  existing  mansions,  and  promised  to  erect  a  museum, 
theatre,  gaol,  place  of  worship,  or  any  other  public  building  that 
public  taste  might  select  as  being  desirable.  Such  generosity 
meant  that  when  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  Corporation 
for  Thomborough,  the  man  chosen  to  be  its  head — chosen  and 
returned  absolutely  unopposed — was  Mr.  Dyke. 

From  the  very  first  the  local  government  of  Thornborough-on- 
Sea,  under  the  Mayor's  able  leadership,  was  a  splendid  thing. 
Taking  the  mighty  civic  body  with  which  he  had  been  lately  con- 
nected as  his  model,  Mr.  Dyke  worked  hard  and  well  to  place 
himself  as  nearly  in  the  position  of  Lord  Mayor  as  was  possible. 
He  divided  the  growing  town  into  five  wards;  In  these,  rate- 
payers took  the  place  of  fi-eemen,  and  three  aldermen  were 
elected  firom  each  ward  ;  each  being  also  represented  in  the  com- 
mon council  by  two  members.  Sheriffs,  bailiffs,  a  town  clerk, 
medical  officers,  a  coroner  and  so  forth  were  all  duly  sworn  in,  their 
duties  being,  in  many  cases,  explained  to  them  by  the  Mayor  him- 
self. Mr.  Dyke  grumbled  a  good  deal  upon  finding  that  his 
corporation  would  be  bound  by  certain  Acts  of  Parliament,  firom 
which  the  capital  of  England  was  firee,  but  upon  inquiry,  he  saw 
that  no  grave  harm  was  done,  and,  his  power  but  slightly  in- 
fluenced. So  the  Mayor  really  "set  to  "  like  a  Briton  to  make 
his  town,  as  he  termed  Thomborough ;  and  the  results  of  his  first 
three  years  of  work  in  .the  place  were  surprising  and  gratifying. 

Now  though  Eome  would  as  soon  think  of  changing  her  Pope 
annually  as  Thomborough  of  electing  any  other  mayor  than  Mr. 
Dyke,  while  that  gentleman  was  pleased  to  continue  in  office,  yet 
among  the  lesser  members  of  the  corporation  there  were  not  un- 
frequent  changes.  When,  therefore.  Common  Councilman  Jones, 
of  the  Wilderness  Ward,  had  a  misunderstanding  with  Common 
Councilman  Gregson,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  consequence,  no 
particular  interest  would  have  attached  to  the  election  for  a  new 
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representative,  had    not  the » circumstances  of  the    case   baen 
altogether  strange  and  exceptional. 

The  extraordinary  events  which  followed,  moreover,  make  the 
account  of  this  unimportant  little  election  quite  worthy  of  narra- 
tion. Wilderness  Ward  was  the  largest  of  Mr.  Dyke's  five 
divisions.  Here  dwelt  the  labourers  employed  at  the  vast  Thorn- 
borough  Dry  Docks,  which  were  slowly  approaching  completion. 
This  ward  was  the  poorest,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  most 
troublesome  and  most  expensive  of  them  all.  That  its  representa- 
tive would  have  an  onerous  and  thankless  position  in  the  local 
parliament  of  Thomborough,  from  many  points  of  view,  was 
certain,  but  there  were  advantages  too.  On  a  social  ground,  the 
common  councilman's  position  under  Mr.  Dyke  was  a  noble  one» 
As  in  his  native  city,  the  Mayor  of  Thomborough  decreed  that 
aldermen  should,  when  practicable,  be  selected  from  the  ranks  of 
the  common  council,  and  though  certainly  there  seemed  little 
likelihood  at  present  of  any  of  the  said  aldermen  getting  into  and 
passing  the  civic  throne,  yet  good  Mr.  Dyke  must  die  or  resign 
some  day.  To  be  common  councilman,  therefore,  was  a  thing  to 
yearn  for  in  Thomborough,  even  if  one's  lines  were  cast  in  no 
pleasanter  places  than  the  Ward  of  Wilderness. 

There  were  no  less  than  three  candidates  for  the  vacant  post, 
and  the  sole  interest  at  first  taken  by  Thomborough  at  large  in 
the  coming  struggle  was  caused  by  the  knowledge  that  the  only 
two  contestants  worthy  of  any  consideration  whatever  were  deadly 
enemies  in  private  life. 

Mr.  Burridge,  grocer,  had  fallen  very  foul  of  Signer  Josef  Alenti, 
Italian  restaurant  keeper.  The  latter  was  a  new  and  wealthy 
arrival  in  the  town,  and  had,  by  recurring  instances  of  sharp  prac- 
tice and  an  utter  disregard  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  etiquette  in 
business,  contrived  to  get  himself  pretty  much  disliked  in  certain 
quarters.  But,  as  we  have  said,  he  was  rich,  and,  therefore,  com- 
manded a  following.  Of  Mr.  John  Perkyns,  chemist,  no  one  in 
Thomborough  had  ever  heard,  or  ever  wanted  to,  apparently. 
The  only  wonder  was  how  he  had  got  himself  properly  proposed 
and  seconded  as  a  candidate  at  all.  Such  were  the  three  com- 
batants. Conservative  principles  swayed  the  mind  of  each,  for 
any  other  views  with  a  mayor  and  corporation  like  that  of  Thom- 
borough would  have  stood  no  chance  whatever  of  success. 

"A  place  that  will  someday  be  full  of  Her  Majesty's  sailors  and 
Her  Majesty's  soldiers  must  have  Tories  and  nothing  less  in  her 
common  council,"  Mr.  Dyke  had  said,  and  so  it  was. 

With  the  election,  open  war  broke  out  between  the  houses  of 
Burridge  and  Alenti.  The  Italian,  a  pushing,  shrewd  fellow,  ever 
anxious  for  *'  bold  advertisement "  in  any  shape,  wrote  long  and 
pathetic  letters  to  the  local  press,  complaining  of  the  harsh  ways 
and  cruelty  of  certain  English  tradesmen.  He  compared  himself 
to  the  lamb  amongst  wolves,  together  with  other  poetical  and  ridicu- 
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lous  similes  which  gained  for  him  many  admirers,  and,  at  first, 
somewhat  disconcerted  his  enemies,  who  were  in  reality,  the 
sufferers  by  Aleuti's  huge  establishment.  In  answer  from  the 
other  side  came  shorty  brusque,  essentially  English  letters,  point- 
ing out  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  calling  the  prosperous  and 
decidedly  knowing  "  lamb  among  wolves "  by  his  right  name. 
Matters  terminated  in  the  reatauratev/r  bringing  an  action  for 
libel,  which  was  held  over,  pending  the  coming  and  more  impor- 
tant contest.  He  had  brought  more  than  one  action  for  libel  in 
his  time  and  was  fond  of  them.  The  Mayor  "  took  sides,"  as 
children  say,  with  Mr.  Burridge,  and  this  fact,  it  was  felt,  would 
more  than  counterbalance  any  temporary  advantage  Alenti  had 
gained  in  the  minds  of  the  sentimental  by  his  letters.  The  Ward 
of  Wilderness  contained  few  high  class  or  educated  families ;  the 
mass  of  ratepayers  belonged  to  a  lower  order.  How  to  gain  the 
sufirages  of  this  large  body  of  ignorant  and  easily-swayed  dock 
hands  and  mechanics  was  the  problem  which  each  candidate  set 
himself,  and  each  naturally  hit  upon  the  same  leading  idea  for  his 
campaign.  A  meeting,  it  appeared,  was  the  only  means  of  bring- 
ing Messrs.  Burridge,  Alenti,  and  Perkyns  under  the  notice  of 
those  who  would  vote  at  the  election.  Each,  therefore,  decided  to 
hold  a  gathering,  and  press  his  claims  upon  those  who  should  be 
present  at  it.  Again,  Saturday  was  no  doubt  the  day  on  which 
any  such  conventions  would  be  best  attended,  and  Thomborough 
smiled  when  three  advertisements  appeared  the  same  morning  in 
the  papers  and  upon  the  hoardings.  Mr.  Burridge's  appeal,  in 
red  and  black,  was,  perhaps,  the  most  effective,  informing  all 
persons,  as  it  did,  that  no  less  a  worthy  than  Mr.  Dyke  himself 
would  address  his  meeting.  Signor  Alenti's  effusion  in  black  and 
green  (with  something  in  his  native  tongue  that  nobody  could 
understand  at  the  top)  also  created  a  marked  sensation,  and  poor 
Perkyns'  humble  little  black  and  white  posters  were  well-nigh 
overlooked  altogether  amid  such  splendours.  Mr.  Burridge  had 
secured  the  Town  Hall  for  his  introduction  to  the  Wilderness 
voters  ;  the  Italian  invited  all  those  of  the  ward,  who  wished  to 
see  him  their  representative,  to  assemble  in  the  grounds  of  his  own 
villa,  without  the  town.  Here,  it  was  rumoured,  an  entertainment 
savouring  of  bribery  and  corruption,  would  be  placed  before  all 
present  after  the  speeches  were  over.  Who  was  accountable  for 
this  flying  report  never  transpired,  but  it  certainly  became  very 
generally  circulated,  and  conduced,  without  doubt,  to  the  success  of 
Signor  Josefs  "  evening  at  home,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it. 
Mr.  Perkyns  obtained  permission  to  use  a  large  temporary  shed  in 
the  dock  works  for  his  assemblage,  and  the  people  of  Thom- 
borough, who  were  cruel  in  their  humorous  way,  laughed  and 
wondered  if  the  little  chemist  would  be  able  to  pay  for  all  the 
naphtha  necessary  to  illuminate  his  miserable  meeting  hall. 
Upon  the  night  of  these  three  gatherings  began  Act  II. — the 
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sensational  and  really  exciting  act — of  this  drama.  Alenti's  meet- 
ing was  entirely  successful.  The  foreigner  spoke  well  and  fluently. 
His  big  black  eyes,  his  twirling  moustache,  his  theatrical  delivery 
and  method  of  using  his  right  hand,  all  told  favourably ;  while 
frequent  allusions  to  "  Briteesh  'arts  of  oak,"  and  information  to 
the  point  respecting  bottled  beer  at  the  gate  as  they  all  started 
homewards,  concluded  matters  artistically  and  left  impressions 
not  easily  shaken  off.  Mr.  Perkyns,  who,  of  all  others,  could  least 
afford  to  take  liberties  with  his  hearers,  actually  kept  his  little 
audience  of  some  eighty  odd  persons  waiting  half-an-hour  longer 
than  th^  advertised  time  and  then  arrived  in  a  breathless  state  of 
excitement  and  concern.  When  he  was  in  a  condition  to  speak, 
however,  he  explained  that  sudden  illness  had  detained  him  and 
then  proceeded  to  deliver  a  short  and  pithy  oration,  which  was 
listened  to  with  considerable  interest.  On  its  conclusion  he 
thanked  his  listeners  warmly,  apologized  for  the  draughty  build- 
ing, said  something  about  hoping  to  open  his  dispensary  for  an 
hour  a  day,  free  of  charge,  and  wound  up  by  raising  and  leading 
three  noisy  cheers  for  the  working  men  of  Thomborough. 

So  much  for  two  meetings.  The  third  came  to  a  sudden  ter- 
mination or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  was  never  celebrated  at  all. 
By  far  the  largest  crowd  of  all  gathered  at  the  Town  Hall  upon  that 
memorable  Saturday  night.  The  people  cheered  Mr.  Dyke  as  he 
solemnly  mounted  the  platform,  cheered  and  cheered  again,  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  grocer,  and  when  silence  was  restored 
the  Mayor  come  forward  supported  by  a  sheriff  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

"  Citizens  of  Thomborough,  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you 
that  owing  to  the  sudden  and  inexplicable  disappearance  of  our 
candidate,  Mr.  George  Burridge,  the  object  for  which  you  are  here 
gathered  together  ceases  to  exist.  I  must  ask  you  now  to  quietly 
return  to  your  homes  and  hope  that  this  will  only  prove  a  post- 
ponement of  the  pleasure  I  expected  to  enjoy  in  addressing  you, 
and  that  to-morrow  will  furnish  news  of  our  missing  friend. 

It  was  too  true.  Mr.  Burridge  had  left  his  home  after  tea  on 
the  night  of  his  meeting,  and  from  that  time  appeared  to  have 
vanished  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  leaving  not  the  faintest  sign  of 
his  whereabouts  or  explanation  of  his  actions. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

SIGNOR  ALENTI. 

Josef  Alenti  was  very  many  degrees  removed  from  your  ordinary 
Italian  restaurant  keeper.  The  envious  reported  that  he  had 
begun  life  as  an  organ-grinder  or  penny  ice  mei*chant,  and  had  by 
systematic  villainy  achieved  his  success  in  life.    It  was  true  that 
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Signor  Josef  had  made  his  money  in  a  London  back  street  of  in- 
different repute,  but  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  Thomborough, 
and  when  he  opened  a  handsome  eating-house  in  that  town  it  was 
more  his  present  behaviour  and  methods  of  conducting  business, 
than  any  past  ill  deeds,  which  caused  the  general  feeling  against 
him.  Like  Mr.  Dyke,  Alenti  loved  power,  and  when  opportunity 
offered,  he  spared  no  pains  to  acquire  it.  Twice  he  had  failed  to 
secure  a  position  upon  the  Local  Board  of  Thomborough,  but 
defeat  only  strengthened  his  purpose.  The  Italian  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  become  one  of  the  lights  of  this  rising  town,  and 
through  life  he  had  generally  gained  his  object  sooner  or  later. 

"  I  will  go,  what  you  Engleesh  call  quite  *  straight,'  when  I  once 
in  the  Corporation,"  Alenti  had  said  in  a  moment  of  confidence 
to  his  London  man  of  business,  who  had  visited  Thomborough  to 
assist  at  the  election.  By  this  he  meant  that  certain  unpro- 
fessional tricks  would  be  thrown  over  and  the  proprieties  better 
regarded,  should  the  coming  contest  end  in  his  favour.  His 
position  was  anything  but  a  comfortable  one  at  present,  and 
the  man  felt  success  or  failure  in  Thomborough,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  now  hung  in  the  balance.  He  could  not  afford  a  third 
reverse,  but  the  other  alternative — ^that  of  a  seat  in  the  common 
council,  together  with  its  attendant  advantages — must  without 
doubt  command  success.  So  the  Signor  raised  heaven  and  earth, 
as  the  saying  goes,  to  strengthen  his  hand,  and  in  doing  so  never 
lost  the  slightest  chance  afforded  him  of  working  his  opponents 
harm.  Englishmen  would  have  scorned  this  under-hand  warfare, 
but  his  "  strategic  movements,"  as  Alenti  called  them,  were  part 
-of  his  nature,  a  part  which  he  considerably  prided  himself  upon. 

"  We  leave  no  stone  unturn — ^you  and  me,"  he  had  remarked  to 
"the  aforesaid  man  of  business.  "  If  I  win  well  enough,  if  that 
Burrich  get  in,  all  is  over,  so ! "  and  he  snapped  a  finger  and 
thumb  and  showed  his  strong  white  teeth. 

But  up  to  the  night  of  the  three  meetings  "  that  Burrich  "  had 
•done  infinitely  better  than  his  rival  as  none  knew  better  than 
Alenti.  The  grocer  had  all  the  important  electors  with  him  to  a 
man,  and  even  more  among  the  poorer  classes  than  Signor  Josaf 
had  been  able  to  collect.  The  fact  of  being  Mr.  Dyke's  selection 
alone  proved  a  tower  of  strength.  All  things  considered,  therefore, 
Mr.  Burridge's  disappearance  was  the  most  opportune  event  pos- 
sible, and  the  Italian  made  no  secret  of  his  elation  or  pleasure  at 
the  changed  aspect  of  affairs. 

Mr.  George  Burridge  in  his  own  person  was  a  weak-minded, 
knock-kneed  nonentity,  but  the  long-limbed  grocer  had  wit 
enough  in  his  younger  days  to  make  one  really  good  investment, 
with  the  comfortable  little  fortune  left  him  by  his  father.  He 
secured  a  wife  with  **  brains  for  two,"  and  the  result  had  been 
enduring  and  satisfactory.  Mrs.  Burridge  was  a  very  clever 
womauy  and  her  ability  appeared  in  the  fact  that  she  had  con- 
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trived  to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  Thomborough  the  real  stupidity 
of  her  better-half^  as  she  wrongly  termed  him.  Mr,  Burridge 
was  the  puppet — and  certainly  limp  enough  for  one,  about  the 
knees  and  shoulders — while  his  lady  filled  the  ofl5ce  of  show- 
woman,  and  she  managed  the  wires  so  carefully  and  kept  her  real 
self  so  perfectly  hidden  from  the  public,  that  nobody  saw  through 
the  deception.  And  they  clapped  the  puppet  for  his  well-managed 
business,  his  subscriptions  (given  with  such  discernment)  to  local 
charities  and  so  on,  while  the  puppet  bowed  quite  naturally,  and 
never  said  much  about  the  show-woman  to  his  admirers,  for  that 
was  part  of  his  lesson.  But  now  the  poor  puppet  was  lost,  and 
Mrs.  Burridge  came  to  the  front  in  her  true  character.  The  shock 
of  her  husband's  disappearance  had  surprised  the  lady  out  of  her 
customary  reserve  in  company,  and  she  said  things,  which  rather 
opened  the  eyes  of  Thomborough,  about  the  missing  man. 

"  What,  Burridge !  as  have  never  taken  a  step  in  life  without  I 
told  him  to  ? — ^What,  Burridge !  to  suddenly  spirit  hisself  away  on 
a  night  like  the  m'ght  of  his  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall,  without 
so  much  as  whispering  to  me  what  he  was  after ! — Don't  you  be- 
lieve it — I  never  will — never.  He's  been  waylaid  and  murdered 
— that's  what  he's  been  ;  and  Mister  Joseph  Alenti's  the  man 
that's  done  it ! " 

Thus  spoke  Mrs.  Burridge  to  all  who  interviewed  her  upon  the 
important  subject,  and  although  she  never  failed  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  grocer  had  breathed  his  last,  and  was  now  either  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  else  cut  up  into  small  pieces  and  burned, 
yet  so  great  was  her  anxiety  to  bring  the  doers  of  the  deed  to 
justice,  that  she  allowed  herself  not  a  moment  for  private  emotion 
or  sorrow  at  this  sad  bereavement. 

"  He'd  have  been  a  common  council  man  in  two  days',  time,  in 
spite  of  your  nasty  wicked  foreigners,  and  me  a  commojix  council- 
woman,  I  suppose,"  were  the  only  words  of  mourning  uttered  by 
Mrs.  Burridge,  and  even  these  were  spoken  to  herself  alone. 

Signer  Aleuti,  on  hearing  the  bold  things  said  about  him 
behind  his  back,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  made  two  remarks. 
To  his  man  of  business  he  said, 

"  These  people  here  think  me  bad,  as  bad  can  be.  They  even 
think  I  kill  that  Burrich !     Why  do  they— eh  ?  " 

To  those  who  had  brought  him  the  news  of  what  was  said  by 
the  missing  man's  wife,  Alenti  remarked, 

"Tell  Madame  to  wait  just  two  days  more— just  two.  Then, 
when  I  become  of  the  common  council — then  I  send  in  summons 
for  libel.  She  maliciously  defame  me,  and  I  send  her  to  prison 
for  it." 

Affairs  had  progressed  well  for  the  restaurant  keeper  of  late, 
and  his  success  was  now  assured  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  As 
there  was  no  Biirridge  to  vote  for,  his  many  partizans,  of  course, 
could  not  register  their  votes  in  favour  of  that  poor  man,  and, 
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rather  than  not  appear  at  all,  which  would  do  no  one  any  good, 
unless  it  was  unknown  Mr.  Perkyns,  the  electors  had  for  the  most 
part  determined  to  plump  in  Signer  JosePs  favour,  and  have  done 
with  it.  Some  few,  who  could  not  get  the  better  of  their  dislike 
to  this  candidate,  and  were  half  inclined  to  believe  in  Mrs. 
Burridge's  terrific  theory,  had  promised  their  aid  to  Mr.  Perkyns, 
but  at  the  outside,  the  chemist  could  not  hope  to  number  more 
than  some  hundred-and-fifty  odd  votes;  the  result^  therefore, 
amounted  to  a  foregone  conclusion  in  favour  of  Alenti. 

The  morning  of  the  election  arrived,  and  with  it  Thomborough 
was  once  more  galvanized  by  an  unexpected  and  sudden  event. 
But  not  until  the  polling  was  nearly  over,  not  until  quite  three- 
quarters  ,of  the  available  ratepayers  of  Wilderness  Ward  had 
registered  their  choice,  did  this  fresh  item  of  news  become  public 
property. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  after  Mr.  Burridge's  sudden  and  un- 
reasonable departure,  every  thing  that  could  be  done  to  trace  him, 
or  unravel  the  mystery  of  his  disappearance,  had  been  under- 
taken by  his  fellow  citizens.  The  canal  and  imfinished  water- 
works had  been  dragged ;  the  docks  and  dangerous  places  about 
them  were  carefully  examined,  and  detectives  of  known  power 
employed.  These  last,  by-t he-bye,  had  visited  Signer  Alenti, 
asked  questions,  made  notes,  and  actually  obtained  a  warrant 
to  search  the  Italian's  premises.  But  nothing  came  of  it, 
except  more  pathetic  letters  to  the  papers,  and  a  general  increase 
of  popular  favour  towards  the  foreigner.  To  searcn  a  man's  house 
for  such  slight  and  shadowy  reasons,  Thornboroiigh  declared,  was 
going  too  far.  But  now,  almost  at  the  close  of  the  poll,  came  the 
news,  flying  like  wild-fire,  that  Burridge  was  once  more  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family. 

^^Burridge  home  again  1"^  ^^ Burridge  alive  and  well!!'' 
"  Burridge  the  victim  of  a  plot !  !  !  "  "  Vote  for  Burridge^  were 
the  words  upon  great  staring  placards  that  met  the  eyes  of  many 
electors,  as  they  returned  from  the  polling  booth,  pitched  just 
outside  the  town.  It  was  too  late  however.  The  "  victim  of  a 
plot"  poster  did  not  catch  every  eye,  and  the  other  announce- 
ments only  caused  indignation,  that  the  object  of  Thornborough's 
largest  ward's  selection  should  have  behaved  himself  in  so  un- 
seemly and  ridiculous  a  manner. 

"So  he' ve  come  back,  now  it's  too  late,  the  idjit!"  remarked 
one  enlightened  voter  to  his  wife. 

"  Alive  and  well  too — see  that  1 "  replied  the  lady.  "  He  wouldn  t 
be  well  long  if  I  was  Mrs.  Burridge,  poor  soul,  I  know." 

In  due  course  the  result  of  the  election  became  known — 
Signer  Josef  Alenti    .     .     .     .     513 

Mr.  John  Perkyns 160 

Air.  George  T.  Burridge .     .     .       4 1 

Mr.  Burridge's  name  had  been  hastily  added  to  the  list,  though 
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Signor  Alenti's  lawyer,  who  was  watching  the  polling,  declared 
snch  an  act  illegal.  But  the  result  was  in  no  way  influenced 
thereby.  One  matter  alone  furnished  surprise  in  the  figures. 
How  Mr.  Perkyns  had  managed  to  grub  up  a  hundred  and  sixty 
votes  nobody  could  understand.  But  the  fact  of  forty-one  persons 
recording  in  favour  of  the  grocer  during  the  last  half  hour  of 
possible  time  showed  (those  who  were  well  up  in  the  business 
said)  that,  under  original  conditions,  the  struggle  would  have 
ended  as  much  in  favour  of  the  last  man  on  the  board  as  it  now 
had  to  the  advantage  of  the  first. 


CHAPTER  in. 

MB.  PERKYNS. 

Mb.  Perkyns  was  one  among  the  many  who  came  to  Thomborough 
hoping  thereby  to  give  an  upward  shift  to  fortune's  wheel.  It 
had' been  more  with  a  view  to  bringing  his  name  before  his  fellow 
citizens  and  so  perhaps  increasing  a  very  limited  business  con- 
nection, than  from  any  hope  of  ultimate  success,  that  the  chemist 
contested  the  election  for  a  common  councilman. 

He  was  a  small,  dried-up,  sad-looking  man  who  had  spent  his  life 
in  seeking  for  the  single  great  chance  which  is  supposed  to  come 
to  everybody  once  during  that  period.  A  certain  tide,  "  which 
taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune,"  somehow  never  rose  out  of 
Mr.  Perkyns's  low-water  existence.  But  two  days  before  the 
election,  ever  since  the  night  of  his  meeting  in  fact,  a  singular 
and  quite  unaccountable  change  had  come  over  the  little  man. 
He  walked  with  a  firmer  foot  and  held  his  chin  a  good  two  inches 
higher  than  was  his  custom.  He  also  manifested  a  regard  for 
his  personal  appearance  that  was  quite  foreign  to  him.  These 
trifles  passed  unnoticed  to  the  naked  eye  of  Thomborough, 
indeed,  few  persons  knew  the  chemist  by  sight,  but  Mrs.  Perkyns, 
a  mild  and  not  unpleasing  old  lady,  whose  angelic  disposition 
even  her  long  hard  life  had  iailed  to  mar,  noted  with  suqmse 
such  alterations  in  her  husband's  bearing,  together  with  air&  of 
importance  not  to  say  self-complacency,  which  were  quite  new  to 
her  and  which  she  ventured  to  think  absurdly  out  of  place  in  a 
man  with  such  a  past  and  probable  future  as  Mr.  Perkyns.  The 
new  traits  of  character  became  so  marked  at  length,  that  Mrs. 
Perkyns  deemed  her  lord's  conduct  fairly  called  for  comment,  and 
the  following  singular  conversation  took  place  at  the  chemist's  teu- 
table  upon  election  eve. 

Quoth  Mrs.  Perkyns,  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter  without 
any  beating  of  the  bush, 

*'  I  cannot  understand,  my  dear,  what  has  made  you  so  well 
satisfied  with  yourself  of  late.     The  business  does  not  improve  or. 
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if  it  does,  'tis  but  slowly.  Only  to-day  a  wotnan,  so  the  boy  tells 
me,  came  in  and  said  that  your  own  patent  pills,  which  you  gave 
her  a  box  of  for  nothing  too,  had  done  her  more  harm  than  good." 

"  If  people  will  eat  gout  pills  when  they  haven't  got  the  gout, 
undesirable  results  are  not  to  be  wondered  at,"  said  Mr.  Perkyns. 
*'  If  she'd  paid  for  them  they'd  have  done  her  good  fast  enough.'* 

"  Well,"  continued  the  mild  old  lady,  "  this  morning  you  took 
longer  shaving  and  doing  your  hair  than  I  have  ever  known  you 
to,  since  our  marriage.  You  leave  the  poor  young  man  in  the 
fihop  to  do  everything—  not  that  he  is  overworked — and  go  up 
the  town  like  a  lord  to  see  how  your  new  bills  look.  I  do  hope, 
my  dearest  John,"  she  concluded,  "  that  you  have  not  set  your 
mind  upon  this  election  business.  Such  things  will  never  be 
for  us."  / 

"  Stranger  things  have  happened,  though,"  murmured  Mr. 
Perkyns  evasively. 

"  Not  often.  Mr.  Burridge  would  have  got  it,  of  course,  but 
now,  with  only  you — a  man  lately  come  to  the  place,  quit^  poor, 
whom  nobody  has  ever  heard  of — and  this  Italian  person,  who  is 
rich  and  important  and  writes  letters  to  the  paper  and  gives 
drink  to  his  supporters " 

"For  which  I  could  unseat  him  I  believe,"  interrupted  the 
chemist. 

"  Well,  with  only  you  two,  how  pan  you  doubt  the  result  for  a 
moment.  Now  this  afternoon,  my  dear  John,"  proceeded  Mrs. 
Perkyns,  suddenly  returning  to  her  j5rst  grievance,  "  you  went  out 
in  a  boat  I  am  told.  Actually  went  out  with  a  man  in  a  boat  for 
about  three  hours !     What  does  it  all  mean  ?  " 

"  Madame  ! "  exclaimed  the  chemist,  rising  and  upsetting  his 
tea-cup  as  he  did  so.  (He  always  called  his  wife  madame  when 
about  to  make  any  remarks  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.) 
"  Madame !  It  means  that  it  is  me  who  will  become  common 
councilman  of  Thorn  borough — me,  and  nobody  else  but  me !  " 
which  remark  was  indifferent  English  but  none  the  less  dramatic 
and  impressive  as  Mr.  Perkyns  delivered  it. 

The  little  man  spoke  not  another  word,  but  after  mopping  np 
his  tea  and  giving  one  solemn  nod,  to  which  Lord  Bur^pigh's 
celebrated  inclination  of  the  head  was  a  feeble  thing,  put  on  his 
hat  and  left  the  house. 

"  WeJl,  time  will  show,"  said  his  worthy  wife  to  herself  as  he 
departed  ;  "  but  how  he  thinks  gadding  about,  doing  nothing,  can 
help  him  I  fail  to  see  myself.  I  do  trust  poor  dear  John  isn't 
going  mad." 

There  was  undoubtedly  some  fair  ground  for  such  fears.  During 
the  past  two  dajrs  the  chemist  had  not  only  given  himself  up  to 
the  said  Malvolio-like  airs  and  graces,  but  had  also  entirely  over- 
looked duty's  call,  as  represented  by  the  dispensary.  He  was 
spending  no  small  sums  of  money  either,  chiefly,  to  his  wife's 
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astonishment,  in  a  common  public -house.  From  here  he  returned 
home  late  of  nights,  never  personally  the  worse  for  his  visits, 
certainly,  but  with  the  spirits  of  seUT-satis&ction  and  good-will 
towards  all  men  stronger  than  ever  upon  him.  Three  days  were 
spent  in  this  manner.  Upon  the  morning  of  the  election  the 
chemist  rose  at  dawn  and  left  the  house.  On  going  down  to 
breakfast  Mrs.  Perkyns  found  a  short  note  awaiting  her,  written 
by  her  husband  and  inscribed  with  the  following  singular  words, 
which  finally  convinced  the  good  woman  that  indeed  ilr.  Perkyns 
must  have  taken  leave  of  his  senses. 

"  Madame,"  said  the  letter,  "  before  this  comes  to  your  hand,  I 
shall  once  more  be  upon  the  Bay  of  Thornborough,  though  this 
time  not  alone.  Great  things  have  to  be  done  to-day,  but  all 
will  end  well  for  us  I  believe,  and  you  shall  yet  see  me  a  member 
of  the  common  council.  Mister  Dyke,  our  respected  mayor,  is 
with  me.     Say  nothing  to  any  one. 

«J.  P." 

"  P.S.  Come  down  to  the  landing  place  if  you  feel  equal  to  it 
in  three  hours'  time." 

Thornborough  landing-place — a  few  rough  steps  at  the  eastern 
side  of  the  dock  works,  only  used  by  small  boats — was  very 
nearly  deserted  when  Mrs.  Perkyns  reached  it.  The  idlers  who 
generally  congregated  here  found  more  high-class  amusement  at 
the  polling  place,  and  dinner  hour  for  the  dock  hands  had  not 
yet  arrived.  The  expected  boat  soon  came  in  sight,  and  Mrs. 
Perkyns'  breath  was  fairly  taken  away  on  beholding  the  persons  it 
contained.  In  the  stem,  with  her  husband  upon  one  side  of  him 
aad  the  Mayor  on  the  other,  sat  Mr.  Burridge.  Two  coastguards- 
men  were  pulling,  and  the  picture  was  completed  by  the  command- 
ing oflScer  of  Thornborough  Police  Force,  one  of  his  subordinates, 
and  a  lean,  wild-looking,  black-bearded  man  in  handcuffs. 

Upon  landing,  Messrs.  Dyke  and  Perkyns  obtained  a  vehicle 
and  carried  the  grocer,  whose  present  limpness  suggested  nothing 
but  a  jelly-fish,  .to  his  home ;  while  the  police  conveyed  their 
prisoner  to  a  place  which  was  likely  to  be  his  home,  for  some  short 
time  at  any  rate. 

To  explain  these  matters  clearly,  we  must  go  back  a  little,  but 
a  very  few  words  will  solve  the  mystery. 

Upon  the  night  of  his  meeting,  Mr.  Perkyns  was  hastening 
along  towards  the  docks,  when,  while  i)a8sing  through  a  narrow 
alley,  he  managed  to  slip  and  fall,  knocking  a  large  portion  of  the 
cuticle  from  off  his  right  shin  bone.  Much  intense  agony  that 
followed  necessitated  a  brief  halt,  and  the  chemist  leant  back 
against  the  wall  behind  him  and  rubbed  the  injured  member.  At 
this  moment,  sounds  of  wheels  approaching  came  to  Mr.  Perkyns' 
ears.  The  passage  in  which  he  stood  was  narrow,  the  night 
very  dark,  so  not  wishing  to  frighten  the  horse,  or  whatever  might 
be  coming  towards  him,  Mr.  Perkyns  got  into  an  angle  of  the  wall 
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and  remained  quiet  and  motionless,  till  the  conveyance  shonld 
have  passed.  It  proved  to  be  a  small  donkey-cart,  on  one  side  of 
which  walked  a  man,  while  in  it  sat  another,  with  some  washing 
baskets  or  other  luggage, 

"  Is  he  right,  guv'nor  ?  "  asked  the  pedestrian  in  a  gruflf  voice, 
as  he  almost  touched  the  chemist. 

"  Him  most  dead,  I  tink,"  answered  the  man  in  the  cart, 

"  Dead ! "  laughed  the  other  under  his  breath.  "  It's  with 
fright  then.  When  we  want  him  to  come  to  again  he  shall,  never 
fear." 

By  straining  his  ears,  Mr.  Perkyns  caught  these  whispered  re- 
marks, as  the  donkey-cart  which  was  travelling  slowly  passed  by  him. 

What  prompted  the  little  man  to  follow  it  and  thereby  keep  his 
supporters  waiting  for  him  at  his  election  room,  he  could  never 
explain.  But  the  sinister  scraps  of  conversation  suggested  much 
that  was  mysterious,  not  to  say  criminal,  and  without  thinking  of 
his  impatient  voters,  his  ruined  chances,  or  anything  else,  the 
chemist  waited  only  to  let  those  in  front  of  him  get  a  few  yards 
start,  and  then  crept  slowly  after  them.  The  donkey-cart,  keep- 
ing to  the  most  deserted  thoroughfares,  soon  worked  its  way  out 
of  the  town,  along  Thornborough  Down.  Below  shone  the  lights 
of  the  coastguard  station,  and  distant  about  half  a  mile  from  this 
building  was  a  steep  rocky  lane  running  down  between  the  cliffs. 
The  man  on  the  cart  alighted  here,  and  both  together  carefully 
led  their  vehicle  along  the  dangerous  path — Mr.  Perkyns,  some- 
what out  of  breath  by  now,  still  crawling  behind  them.  The 
tide  was  high  and  the  sea  could  be  heard,  far  below  as  yet, 
splashing  and  thumping,  and  making  weird  noises  among  the 
holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice.  A  dim  glimmer  of  white 
at  length  became  visible,  and  Mr.  Perkyns  heard  the  wheels  of 
the  cart  in  front  of  him  grate  upon  a  narrow  strip  of  shingle 
which  ended  the  steep  descent.  A  few  minutes  later  and  the 
sound  of  men  getting  into  a  boat  came  to  his  ears,  then  the 
regular  fall  of  oars  in  the  water,  and  then  silence,  except  for  an 
occasional  movement  from  the  animal  standing  upon  the  little 
beach  below,  or  the  continued  noises  of  the  sea.  After  allowing 
some  few  minutes  to  elapse  for  safety,  the  chemist  continued  his 
journey  and  soon  found  himself  by  the  deserted  cart^  It  was 
quite  empty,  and  the  donkey  stood  solemnly  eating  from  his  nose- 
bag. How  to  act  under  these  circumstances  was  not  an  easy 
.  question  to  be  answered  oflF  hand.  Mr.  Perkyns  was  first  for 
rushing  to  the  neighbouring  station,  but  changed  his  mind  almost 
immediately.  Next  he  thought  of  conducting  the  donkey-cart 
up  the  hill  again  on  his  own  authority,  but  the  chances  against 
his  accomplishing  such  a  feat  single-handed  were  as  a  hundred  is 
to  one.  Finally  the  little  man  determined  to  make  no  move  in 
the  matter  until  the  following  day,  when,  if  anything  out  of  the 
common  had  occurred  in  Thornborough,  he  would  he  sure  to  hear 
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of  it.  Upon  coming  to  these  conclusions,  Mr.  Perkyns  galloped 
back  to  his  naphtha-lighted  meeting-hall,  at  which  erection,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  arrived  about  half-an-hour  after  his  audience. 

Next  morning  came  the  news  of  Mr.  Burridge's  disappearance, 
and  the  chemist,  who  could  put  two  and  two  together  as  well  as 
most  people,  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  how  that  with  a  little  careful 
management  the  vacant  chair  in  the  Town  Government  might 
fall  to  him  after  all. 

To  excuse  himself  frcfm  any  criminal  behaviour  for  not  immedi- 
ately making  public  what  he  knew,  Mr.  Perkyns  found  easy. 

No  bodily  harm  was  intended  the  missing  man,  he  felt  certain, 
from  the  stray  words  he  had  overheard.  Again  these  few  words 
themselves  were  the  only  clue  he  had  to  go  upon,  and  to  say  much 
before  acquiring  a  little  knowledge  of  the  case  would,  Mr.  Perkyns 
convinced  himself,  be  a  great  mistake. 

To  find  the  Italian  who  had  spoken  from  the  cart  was  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  and,  in  his  search,  the  chemist  frequently  visited 
Signer  Alenti's  restaurant.  Here  he  sat  playing  dominoes  and 
constantly  asking  the  waiters  about  him  for  information  concern- 
ing the  game  at  which  he  was  a  novice.  Most  of  them  spoke 
English  better  than  his  midnight  friend  had  done,  and  his  quest 
at  first  appeared  hopeless.  Mr.  Perkyns  then  made  private 
inquiries  with  respect  to  the  Italian's  own  household  and  found 
that  one  man  alone,  Alenti's  head  gardener,  was  of  the  foreigner's 
own  nationality — this  gentleman  had  not  been  seen  for  a  week  at 
the  small  drinking  house  he  patronised. 

It  appeared  he  had  given  out  before  leaving  that  he  was  going 
to  make  purchases  in  London  for  the  coming  season.  His  gossips 
had  therefore  seen  nothing  strange  in  the  gardener's  absence 
during  the  past  few  days. 

FoUowing  this  discovery  came  the  busy  chemist's  boating  excur- 
sion. Under  the  pretence  of  gathering  a  rare  sea  fern,  which  he 
informed  the  wondering  fisherman  was  a  valuable  nostrum  known 
alone  to  himself,  Mr;  Perkyns  had  his  vessel  slowly  pulled  along 
the  coast  in  the  direction  of  "  Smugglers'  Lane" — as  the  steep 
path  he  had  lately  descended  between  the  cliflFs  was  called.  The 
tide  upon  the  afternoon  of  this  excursion  was  low,  and  long  stretches 
of  sea-weed-covered  rock  with  deep  pools  and  little  watercourses 
running  every  where  prevented  the  boat  from  being  brought  very 
near  the  shore.  On  the  white  strip  of  gravel  he  knew  so  well  stood 
another  donkey-cart  (the  facsimile  of  the  one  he  had  followed, 
Mr.  Perkyns  fancied)  and  a  man  who  was  filling  it  with  sea-weed 
for  the  fields.  The  sea  had  honey-combed  the  clifis  along  this 
coast,  and  it  was  among  these  silent  caves,  no  less  than  a  dozen  of 
which  occurred  within  three  miles  of  seaboard,  that  the  chemist 
believed  he  would  find  something  which  might  prove  of  even 
greater  use  to  him  than  the  life-saving  vegetable  he  had  come 
ostensibly  to  seek. 
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The  old  boatman  went  paddling  along,  rowing  in  nnder  the 
overhanging  rocks  when  possible  and  keeping  his  eyes  upon  the 
cliffs  to  find,  if  he  could,  the  treasured  fern,  but  at  length  a  point 
was  reached,  after  passing  which  it  would  be  impracticable  for  the 
boat  to  keep  at  all  near  the  cliflFs.  Here  Mr.  Perkyns  jumped  on 
shore,  bade  the  man  wait  for  him  and  then  scrambled  along  alone 
over  the  slippery  rocks.  He  passed  one  solitary  fisherman  prawn- 
ing among  the  silent  pools  and  after  sliding  and  splashing  and 
slipping  up  on  the  unsure  foothold  for  nearly  two  miles,  the 
chemist  found  himself  nearing  the  end  of  his  tether.  The  pools 
became  deeper,  the  rocks  fewer  and  further  between ;  the  nigh- 
water  mark  on  the  cliflfs  stood  grimly  many  yards  above  Mr. 
Perkyns'  head  and  he  realized  with  sorrow  that  farther  he  could 
not  go. 

Each  cave  and  embrasure  in  the  cliflfs  face  had  been  cautiously 
explored  in  turn  by  him,  but  in  no  case  had  so  much  as  a  foot- 
mark rewarded  the  search.  One  narrow  cleft  ahead  of  him,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  already  under  water,  alone  remained  to  be 
explored,  and  Mr.  Perkyns  thought  gloomily  how  this — the  most 
important  of  all  the  strings  to  his  bow — had  miserably  failed. 
Still  he  pushed  on,  though  to  see  the  inside  of  the  last  cave  would 
be  impossible. 

Splash !  But  it  was  not  the  sudden  slip  into  water  above  his 
waist  that  took  Mr.  Perkyns'  breath  away  so  completely.  In  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  which  he  was  peeping  at  round  the  comer  of  a 
rock  there  floated  a  boat.  The  explorer  could  just  see  its  stem, 
visible  through  semi-darkness,  together  with  an  oar  hanging  over 
it.  The  triumphant  apothecary  now  lost  no  time  in  returning  to 
his  own  vessel  which,  as  the  tide  rose,  had  been  able  to  come  some 
distance  nearer. 

"  And  ye  ain't  gotten  none  of  the  medicine  stuflf  ?  "  inquired 
the  old  boatman  with  disappointment  as  he  rowed  his  customer 
homewards. 

"  No,  I've  gotten  a  very  bad  cold  though,  which  may  terminate 
in  fever  or  something  serious  if  you  don't  row  a  good  deal  quicker," 
answered  impatient  Perkyns. 

But  his  ancient  mariner  did  not  increase  their  pace  to  the 
extent  of  a  stroke  in  the  minute. 

That  evening  Mr.  Perkyns  played  his  trump  card  in  the  shape 
of  an  interview  with  the  Mayor.  An  elaborate  and  lengthy  speech, 
long  since  committed  to  memory,  was  delivered  with  convincing 
simplicity.  As  may  be  imagined  the  donkey-cart  episode  formed 
no  part  of  this  oration,  but,  in  its  place,  the  chemist  had  substi- 
tuted an  ingenious  chain  of  reasoning  showing  how  nothing  would 
really  be  more  likely  than  that  the  Italian,  who  had  much  to  lose 
or  gain  by  success  in  the  coming  election,  should  have  stooped  to 
this  scheme,  and  thereby  made  the  result  a  certainty.  "  To-morrow," 
concluded  the  speaker,  "after  the  polling  business  is  all  over. 
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arrangements  will  be  made  by  this  man  for  bringing  Burridge  back 
to  Thornborough  again.  To  prove  anything  against  him  then  will 
be  impossible.     Still,  if  you  prefer  to  leave  it " 

But  Mr.  Dyke  preferred  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  had  been  im- 
pressed at  the  time  with  the  (act  that  Signer  Alenti's  own 
premises,  out-houses  and  all,  had  been  searched  by  the  police  from 
London,  showing  that  those  astute  officers  ^suspected  the  Italian, 
and  the  Mayor  accordingly  fell  in  without  objection  to  Mr. 
Perkyns's  plan  for  an  early  morning  visit  to  the  cave  he  spoke  of. 

"The  election  must  proceed  as  if  nothing  unusual  was  happen- 
ing," said  the  Mayor ;  "  to  stop  that  would  make  people  believe 
something  was  wrong,  and  suspicion  might  be  aroused." 

We  need  now  add  little  beyond  the  fact  that  Mr.  Perkyns  was 
quite  right  in  his  conjecture.  In  the  cave,  which  became  larger 
after  its  entrance  was  passed,  those  authorities  who,  led  by  Mr. 
Perkyns,  arrived  the  next  morning  found  two  men.  One,  lying 
on  the  sand,  blindfolded  and  bound,  was  poor  Burridge ;  the  other, 
sitting  near  him  smoking,  a  certain  head  gardener,  supposed  by 
his  friends  to  be  at  this  particular  time  transacting  business  with 
the  London  florists. 

Mr.  Burridge,  upon  starting  for  his  Town  Hall  meeting  ©n  the 
most  exciting  Saturday  night  in  his  life,  had  been  attracted  into 
a  side  alley  by  a  tale  of  woe,  and  when  there  seized  from  behind 
and  made  unconscious  by  the  application  of  something  to  his  face. 
On  coming  to  again,  he  found  himself  blindfolded  and  bound 
hand  and  toot.  Thus  he  had  remained  for  what  appeared  to  him 
months  of  suflFering.  Food  was  in  abundance  given  him  whenever 
he  asked  for  it  by  some  invisible  hand,  but  this  invisible  one, 
though  he  walked  about  and  rarely  seemed  absent  for  a  moment, 
never  spoke  nor  answered  the  questions  put  to  him  by  the  unhappy 
grocer. 

It  was  Mrs.  Burridge,  of  course,  who  had  been  responsible  for  the 
placards  printed  within  half-an-hour  after  her  husband's  return, 
but,  though  the  poor  puppet  could  still  boast  a  little  life,  to  an- 
nounce to  the  world  that  he  was  "  well,"  somewhat  fell  short  of 
the  truth. 

So  ended  the  matter.  Signor  Josef  Alenti,  who  had  taken 
so  readily  to  "ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain," 
never,  as  may  be  supposed,  reaped  much  benefit  from  his  five 
hundred  and  thirteen  votes.  He  is  now,  together  with  an 
Italian  gardener  and  a  labouring  man  who  owns  a  donkey-cart, 
paying  the  penalty  of  much  misguided  zeal  and  anxiety  to  assist 
at  the  committees  of  the  Thornborough  Common  Council.  How 
a  man  with  such  wealth  and  such  prospects  had  ever  troubled  him- 
self sufficiently  about  the  election  to  risk  his  liberty  and  stamp 
himself  as  a  felon  rather  than  fail  in  it,  remained  a  mystery  with 
Thornborough  only,  imtil  that  shrewd  town  discovered  the  Italian's 
gold  existed,  ir  *:heir  imaginations  or  in  the  words  of  his  admirers 
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alone.  Vast  gambling  speculations,  quite  outside  his  present  home, 
had  ruined  Signor  Josef.  His  last  throw  has  failed  and  now, 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  all  is  over  "  for  the  present  with  the  poor, 
unlucky  foreigner. 

Mrs.  Burridge  was  of  course  for  a  new  election,  but  Mr.  Perkjms 
at  this  crucial  point  of  affairs  had  several  words  to  say.  He,  among 
other  things,  delicately  pointed  out  to  the  Mayor  that  the  grocer^s 
real  strength  lay  in  the  possession  of  a  wife  like  Mrs.  Burridge. 
"  This  borrowed  splendour  would  be  practically  unattainable  on 
committee,  mark  you,  sir,"  he  concluded,  "and  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  the  gain  of  becoming  a  member  of  your  local  parliament, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  would  be  to  me." 

All  this,  together  with  the  certainty  that  Mr.  Burridge,  even  if 
elected,  would  be  useless  for  some  time  to  come,  and  also  with  the 
feet  that  Mr.  Dyke  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  chemist  (who  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  be  an  able  man),  conspired  to  settle  things  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Perkyns.  Indeed,  the  little  fellow  awoke,  to  find 
himself  famous  the  day  after  Alenti's  trial,  at  which  proceeding, 
the  full  splendour  of  his  past  achievement  became  known  to 
Thomborough  at  large. 

Mr.  Dyke,  indeed,  was  heard  to  say  that  the  chemist "  will  make 
a  mayor  some  day,"  and  this,  coming  from  such  a  source,  is  praise 
greater  than  which  no  common  councilman — especially  one  but 
newly  elected — need  desire. 

EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

HORSE  STEALING  ANECDOTES. 

H0K8K  Btealing  is    a  crime    of   considerable    antiquity   in 
England,  where  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  deserving 
very  severe  punishment. 

Holinshed  mentions  in  his  **  Chronicles  "  that  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  noted  horse-stealer  named  Ditch  was  appre- 
hended, charged  upon  nineteen  indictments,  eighteen  of  which  he 
confessed  to.  It  appears  that  between  the  time  of  his  apprehen- 
sion and  the  sessions  ^^  he  appeached  many  of  stealing  horses, 
whereof  many  of  them  were  taken  up,  and  ten  of  them  condemned 
and  hung  at  Smithfield,  on  horse-market  day,"  a  day  specially 
selected,  we  presume,  in  order  that  the  warning  and  example  to  such 
like  evil-doers  should  be  the  more  notorious  and  efficacious  amongst 
the  fraternity.  This  man  Ditch  was  evidently  possessed  of  the 
full  cunning  peculiar  to  his  tribe,  as  it  is  said  he  practised  the 
dodge  of  acting  also  the  part  of  common  informer,  by  helping 
many  to  recover  their  stolen  horses,  charging  as  a  fee  ten  shillings 
each,  whereby,  as  Holinshed  says,  ^^  he  made  fifteen  pounds  of 
current  money  towards  his  charges." 

In  olden  times  Smithfield  was  the  principal  horse  mart  of 
London,  and,  till  the  cattle  market  was  finally  removed  firom  the 
city,  copers  of  the  worst  kind  congregated  there. 

**  Monsieur  Bosetti  says  the  Arabians  have  five  distinct  breeds 
of  horses,  and  that  some  of  these  animals  are  so  sensible  as  never 
to  suifer  themselves  to  be  delivered  up  to  a  purchaser  until  the 
ceremony  has  been  completed  by  the  seller,  of  having  received  a 
little  salt,  and  a  morsel  of  bread  !  We  presume  this  bread  must 
be  something  like  that  formerly  sold  weekly  at  Smithfield,  where 
it  is  customary  and  almost  imperative,  to  insure  ^  good  luck,'  that 
the  seller  should  treat  the  buyer  with  something  more  potent  and 
palatable  than  salt.  We  have  heard  of  two  of  these  chapmen  who 
invoked  good  luck  by  such  potent  libations  to  the  jolly  god  that 
they  at  length  quarrelled  on  the  subject  of  their  several  identities  ; 
the  original  seller  fancying  himself  the  buyer,  and  the  real 
purchaser  as  stoutly  maintaining  that  he  was  the  seller.    Some 
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humane  friend  to  the  parties  (it  seems  Smithfield  abounded  with 
such),  by  walking  oflf  with  both  the  horse  and  the  purchase  money, 
ended  the  dispute,  which  convinces  us  that  their  Bacchanalian 
patron  must  have  been  offended  either  by  the  scantiness  or  the  ill 
use  of  their  offerings."  * 

In  the  wilder  parts  of  America  Judge  Lynch  settles  accounts 
with  horse-thieves,  who  are  held  in  detestation.  In  more  civilized 
States  the  crime  is  severely  punished,  though  by  a  regular  tribimal. 
A  cute  Yankee  once  got  back  a  large  sum  of  money  by  making  a 
charge  of  horse-stealLng  against  his  defrauder,  as  is  pleasantly 
related  by  Sam  Slick : 

"  Felix  Foyle  lived  in  the  back  part  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  carried  on  a  smart  chance  of  business  in  the  provision  line. 
Beef  and  pork  and  flour  was  his  staples,  and  he  did  a  great  stroke 
in  'em.  Perhaps  he  did  so  to  the  tune  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  more  or  less.  Well,  in  course,  in  such  a  trade  as 
that,  he  had  te  employ  a  good  many  folks  as  clerks  and  salters 
and  agents,  and  what-not,  and  among  them  was  his  book-keeper, 
Sossipater  Cuddy.  Sossipater  (or  Sassy,  as  folks  used  te  call  him, 
for  he  was  rather  high  iji  the  instep,  and  was  Sassy  by  name,  and 
Sassy  by  natur*  too,) — well.  Sassy  was  a  cute  man,  a  good  judge  of 
cattle,  a  grand  hand  at  a  bargain,  and  a'most  an  excellent  scholar 
at  figures.  He  was  ginerally  allowed  te  be  a  first-rate  business 
man.  Only  te  give  you  an  idee,  now,  of  that  man's  smartness, 
how  ready  and  up  te  the  noteh  he  was  at  all  times,  I  must  jist  step 
fust  and  tell  you  the  story  of  the  cigar. 

"  In  some  of  our  tewns  we  don't  allow  smokin'  in  the  streets 
though  in  most  on  'em  we  do,  and  where  it's  agin  the  law  it  is 
two  dollars  fine  in  a  gineral  way.  Well,  Sassy  went  down  te  Bosten 
te  do  a  little  chore  of  business  there,  where  this  law  was,  only  he 
didn't  know  of  it.  So,  as  soon  as  he  gets  off  the  coach,  he  outs  with 
his  case,  takes  a  cigar,  lights  it,  and  walks  on  smokin'  like  a  fur- 
nace flue.  No  sooner  said  than  done.  Up  steps  constable  and 
sais,  *  I  trouble  you  for  two  dollars  for  smokin'  agin  law  in  the 
street.'     Sassy  was  as  quick  as  wink  on  him.     *  Smokin' !'  sais  he, 

*  I  warn't  a  smokin'.'  *  Oh,  my !'  sais  constable,  *  how  you  talk, 
man.  I  won't  say  you  lie,  because  it  ain't  polite,  but  its  very  like 
the  way  I  talk  when  I  lie.     Didn't  I  see  you  with  my  own  eyes  ?* 

*  No,'  sais  Sassy,  *  you  didn't.  It  don't  do  always  te  believe  your 
own  eyes,  they  can't  be  depended  on  more  nor  other  people's,  I 
never  trust  mine,  I  can  tell  you.  I  own  I  had  a  cigar  in  my  mouth, 
but  it  was  because  I  like  the  flavour  of  tobacco,  but  not  to  smoke. 
I  take  it  it  don't  convene  with  the  dignity  of  a  free  and  enlight- 
ened citizen  of  our  almighty  nation  te  break  the  law,  'seein'  that 
he  makes  the  law  himself,  and  is  his  own  sovereign  and  his  own 
subject  too.    No,  I  warn't  smokin',  and  if  you  don't  believe  me  try 

♦^Blaine'8  "Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports." 
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this  cigar  yourself  and  see  if  it  ain't  so.  It  hante  got  no  fire  in  it.' 
Well,  constable  takes  the  cigar,  puts  it  into  his  mug,  and  draws 
away,  and  out  comes  the  smoke  like  anythin'. 

"  *  I'll  trouble  you  for  two  dollars,  Mr.  High  SheriflF  devil,'  sais 
Sassy,  *  for  smokin'  in  the  streets ;  do  you  underconstand,  my 
old  coon  ? '  Well,  constable  was  all  taken  aback,  he  was  finely 
bit.  *  Stranger,' sais  he,  *  where  was  you  raised?'  *To  Canady 
line,'  sais  Sassy.  *Well,'  sais  he,  *your  a  credit  to  your 
broughtens  up.  Well,  let  the  fine  drop,  for  we  are  about  even,  I 
guess.  Let's  liquor ; '  and  he  took  him  into  a  bar  and  treated  him 
to  a  mint  julep.  It  was  ginerally  considered  a  great  bite  that, 
and  I  must  say  I  don't  think  it  was  bad.  But  to  get  back  to  where 
I  started  firom.  Sassy,  as  I  was  a-sayin',  was  the  book-keeper  of 
old  Felix  Foyle.  The  old  gentleman  sot  great  store  by  him,  and 
couldn't  do  without  him  on  no  account,  he  was  so  ready  like,  and 
always  on  hand.  But  Sassy  thought  he  could  do  without  him 
though.  So  one  fine  day  he  absgotilated  with  four  thousand 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  of  Felix's,  and  cut  dirt  for  Canady  as  hard  as 
he  could  chip.  Felix  Foyle  was  actilly  in  a  most  beautiful  frizzle 
of  a  fix.  He  knew  who  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  that  he  might 
as  well  follow  a  fox  almost  as  Sassy,  he  was  so  everlastin'  cunnin', 
and  that  the  British  wouldn't  give  up  a  debtor  to  us,  but  only 
felons  ;  so  he  thought  the  fust  loss  was  the  best,  and  was  about 
givin'  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  when  an  idee  struck  him,  and  off  he 
started  in  chase  with  all  steam  on.  Felix  was  the  clear  grit  when 
his  dander  was  up,  and  he  never  slept,  night  or  day,  till  he 
reached  Canady,  too,  got  on  the  trail  of  Sassy,  and  came  up  to 
where  he  was  airthed  at  Niagara.  When  he  arrived  it  was  about 
noon,  so  as  he  enters  the  tavern  he  sees  Sassy  standing  with  his 
face  to  the  fire  and  his  back  to  the  door,  aud  what  does  he  do  but 
slip  into  the  meal-room  and  hide  himself  till  night.  Just  as  it 
was  dark  in  comes  old  Bambrick,  the  innkeeper,  with  a  light  in 
his  hand,  and  Felix  slips  behind  him,  shuts  too  the  door,  and  tells 
him  the  whole  story  firom  beginning  to  end ;  how  Sassy  had  served 
him ;  and  lists  the  old  fellow  in  his  service,  and  off  they  set  to  a 
magistrate  and  get  out  a  warrant,  and  then  they  goes  to  the 
deputy-sheriff,  and  gets  Sassy  arrested.  Sassy  was  so  taken 
aback,  he  was  hardly  able  to  speak  for  a  minute  or  two,  for  he 
never  expected  Felix  would  follow  him  into  Canady  at  all,  seein' 
that  if  he  oncet  reached  British  soil  he  was  safe.  But  he  soon 
come  too  again,  so  he  ups  and  bullies.  ^  Pray  sir,'  sais  he,  *  what 
do  yon  mean  by  this  ? '  *  Nothin'  above  partikelswr,'  sais  Felix, 
quite  cool ;  •  oidy  I  guess  I  want  the  pleasure  of  your  company 
back,  that's  all,'  and  then  tnmin'  to  the  onder  sheriff,  *  Squire,' 
saiii  he,  *  will  you  take  a  turn  or  two  in  the  entry,  while  Sassy  and 
I  settle  a  little  matter  of  business  together  ? '  and  out  goes  Nab. 
*  Mr.  Foyle,'  sais  Sassy,  *  I  have  no  business  to  settle  with  you — 
arrest  me,  sir,  at 'your  peril,  and  I'll  action  you  in  law  for  &ls6 
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imprisonment/    *  Where's  my  money,'   sais  Felix,  'where's  my 

four  thousand  dollars  ? '    *  What  do  I  know  about  your  money  ? ' 

sais  Sassy.     *  Well,'  sais  Felix,  *  it  is  your  business  to  know,  and  I 

paid  you  as  my  book-keeper  to  know,  and  if  you  don't  know  you 

must  jest  return  with  me  and  find  out,  that's  all — so  come,  let  us 

be  movin'.    Well,  Sassy  larfed  right  out  in  his  face.  *  Why  you 

cussed  fool,'  sais  he,  *  don't  you  know  I  can't  be  taken  out  o'  this 

colony  state  but  only  for  crime  ;  what  a  rael  soft-horn  you  must  be 

to  have  done  so  much  business  and  not  know  that ! '     ^  I  guess  I 

got  a  warrant  that'll  take  you  out,  tho','  sais  Felix ;  *  read  that,' 

a  handin'  the  paper  to  him.    *  Now  I  shall  swear  to  that  agin,  and 

send  it  to  governor,  and  down  will  come  the  marchin'  order  in  quick 

stick.    I'm  soft,  I  know,  but  I  ain't  sticky  for  all  that ;  I  generally 

come  off*  clear,  without  leavin'  no  part  behind.'    The   moment 

Sassy  saw  the  warrant  his  face  fell,  and  the  cold  perspiration  rose 

out  like  rain-drops,  and  his  colour  went  and  came,  and  his  knees 

shook  like  anythin'.     *  Hoss-stealin'  I '  sais  he  aloud  to  himself — 

*hoss-8tealin'! — heavens  and  airth,  what  perjury!     WTiy,  Felix,' 

sais  he,  *  you  know  devilish  well  I  never  stole  your  boss,  man ;  how 

could  you  go  and  swear  to  such  an  infamal  lie  as  that  ? '     *  Well, 

I'm  nothin'  but  a  "  cussed  fool "  and  a  rael  "  soft-horn  "you  know,' 

sais  Felix,  *  as  you  said  just  now,  and  if  I  had  gone  and  sworn  to 

the  debt,  why  you'd  a  kept  the  money,  gone  to  jail,  and  swore 

out,   and  Fd  a-had  my  trouble  for   my  'pains.     So   you   see   I 

swore  you  stole  my  boss,  for  that's  a  crime  though  absquotolatin' 

ain't,  and  that  will  force  the  British  governor  to  deliver  you  up, 

and  when  I  get  you  into  New  York  State  why  you  settle  with  me  for 

for  my  four  thousand  dollars,  and  I  will  settle  with  you  for  stealin' 

my  boss,'  and  he  put  his  finger  to  the  tip  end  of  his  nose,  and 

winked  and  said,  *  young  folks  think  old  folks  is  fools,  but  old 

folks  knmo  young  folks  is  fools.     I  wam't  born  yesterday  and  I 

had  my  eye-teeth  sharpened  before  your'n  were  through  the  gums, 

I  guess.     You  hante  got  the  Bosten  constable  to  deal  with  now, 

I  can  tell  you,  but  old  Felix  Foyle  himself,  and  be  ain't  so  blind 

but  what  he  can  feel  his  way  along,  I  guess — do  you  take  my 

meanin'    my   young  coon  ? '      *  I'm    sold,'  sais    Sassy,   and    he 

sot  down,  put  both  elbows  on  the  table,  and  covered  his  face  with 

his  hands  and  fairly  cried  like  a  child.  *  I'm  sold,'  sais  he.  "  Buy 

your  pardon  then,'  sais  Felix.     *  Pay  down  the   four  thousand 

dollars  and  you  are  a  free  and  enlightened  citizen  once  more.' 

Sassy  got  up  and  unlocked  his  portmanteau,  and  counted  it  all  out 

in  paper  rolls  just  as  he  received  it.     *  Thar  it  is,'  sais  he,  *  and  I 

must  say  you  deserve  it.  ■  That  was  a  great  stroke  o'  your'n.' 

*  Stop  a  bit,'  sais  Felix,  seein'  more  money  there,  all  his  sa\in's  for 
years,  *  we  ain't  done  yet.     I  must  have  500  dollars  for  expenses.' 

*  There,  d — n  you,'    sais  Sassy,   throwin'  another   roU  at  him  ; 

*  there  it  is,  are  you  done  yet?'    *No,'  sais  Felix,  *  not  yet;  now 
you  have  done  me  justice,  I  must  do  you  the  same,  and  clear  your 
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character.  Call  in  that  gentleman  the  constable  from  the  entry, 
and  I  will  go  a  treat  of  half-a-pint  of  brandy.  Mr.  Officer,*  sals 
Felix,  *  here  is  some  mistake,  this  gentleman  has  convinced  me 
he  was  only  foUerin',  as  my  clerk,  a  debtor  of  mine  here,  and  when 
he  transacts  his  bus'ness,  will  return,  having  left  his  hoss  at  the 
lines,  where  I  can  get  him  if  I  choose ;  and  I  must  say  I  am  glad 
on't,  for  the  credit  o'  the  nation  abroad.  Fill  your  glass ;  here's  a 
five-dollar  bill  to  your  fees,  and  here's  to  your  good  health.  If 
you  want  provision  to  ship  off  in  the  way  of  trade,  I'm  Felix  Foyle, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  accommodate  you.' 

"*Now,'  said  Mr.  Slick,*  that  is  what  I  call  a  rael  clever  trick,  a 
great  card,  wam't  it  ?  He  desarves  credit,  does  Felix ;  it  ain't  every 
one  would  a-been  up  to  trap  that  way,  is  it  ? ' 

**  *  Sam,"  said  his  father,  rising  with  great  dignity  and  formality 
of  manner,  *  was  that  man,  Felix  Foyle,  ever  a  militory  man  ? ' 

"*No,  sir;  he  never  had  a  commission,  even  in  the  militia,  as  I 
knows  on.' 

"  *  I  thought  not,'  said  the  colonel.  *  No  man  that  had  seen 
military  life  could  ever  tell  a  lie,  much  less  take  a  false  oath. 
That  fellow,  sir,  is  a  villain,  and  I  wish  Washington  and  I  had  him 
to  the  halberts ;  by  the  'tamel  we'd  teach  him  to  disgrace  our  great 
name  before  those  benighted  colonists.' "  * 

This  affair  terminated  pleasantly  for  every  one  except  the  poor 
wretch  who  had  to  disgorge  his  ill-gained  wealth;  but  when 
Judge  Lynch  presides  over  the  court  before  which  the  horse  thief 
is  brought,  the  business  is  finished  in  such  a  rapid  manner  that 
there  is  little  chance  of  the  culprit  escaping;  and  it  happens 
occasionally  that  an  innocent  man  suffers.  As  an  instance  of 
a  tragic  trial  for  horse  stealing,  Mr.  Clarence  King,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  thus  reports  a  horse-stealing  trial  in 
California : — 

**  Early  in  the  fifties,  on  a  still,  hot  summer's  afternoon,  a  certain 
man,  in  the  camp  of  the  northern  mines  which  shall  be  nameless, 
having  tracked  his  two  donkeys  and  one  horse  a  half  mile,  and 
discovering  that  a  man's  track  with  spur-marks  followed  them, 
came  back  to  town  and  told  *  the  boys '  who  loitered  about  a 
popular  saloon,  that  in  his  opinion  *  some  Mexican  had  stolen  the 
animals.' 

'*  Such  news  as  this  naturally  demanded  drinks  all  round.  *  Do 
you  know,  gentlemen,'  said  one  who  assumed  leadership,  *that 
just  naturally  to  shoot  these  Greasers  ain't  the  best  way.  Give  'em 
n  fair  jury  trial,  and  rope  'em  up  with  all  the  majesty  of  law. 
That's  the  cure.* 

"Such  words  of  moderation  were  well  received,  and  they  drank 
again  to  *  here's  hoping  we  ketch  that  Greaser.' 

•  As  they  loafed  bacK  again  to  the  verandah,  a  Mexicjui  walked 

*"Siun  Slick— Tlie  Attach^."    Vol.  I. 
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over  the  hill  brow,  jingling  his  spurs  pleasantly  in  accord  with  a 
whistled  waltz.     The   advocate   for  law   said  in   an  undertone, 

*  That's  the  cuss.' 

"A  rush,  a  struggle,  and  the  Mexican,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
lay  on  his  back  in  the  bar-room.  Happily  such  cries  as  *  String 
him  up!'  'Bum  the  doggoned  lubricator!'  and  other  equally 
pleasant  phrases,  fell  unheeded  upon  his  Spanish  ear. 

**  A  jury,  upon  which  they  forced  my  friend,  was  quickly  gathered 
in  the  street,  and  despite  refusals  to  serve,  the  crowd  hurried  them 
in  behind  the  bar.  A  brief  statement  of  the  case  was  made  by  the 
ci-devant  advocate,  and  they  shoved  the  jury  into  a  commodious 
poker-room,  where  seats  were  grouped  about  neat  green  tables. 
The  noise  outside  in  the  bar-room  by-and-by  died  away  into  com- 
plete silence,  but  from  afar  down  the  cafton  came  confused  sounds 
as  of  disorderly  cheering. 

"They  came  nearer,  and  again  the  light-hearted  noise  of  human 
laughter  mingled  with  clinking  glasses.  A  low  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  jury-room;  the  lock  burst  in,  and  a  dozen  smiling 
fellows  asked  the  verdict. 

"  A  foreman  promptly  replied,  *  Not  ffuUty.* 

"With  volleyed  oaths  and  ominous  laying  of  hands  on  pistol 
hilts,  the  boys  slammed  the  door,  with  '  You'll  have  to  do  better 
than  that!' 

"  In  half  an  hour  the  advocate  opened  the  door  again. 

"  *  Your  opinion^  gentlemen  ? ' 

"*  Guilty!' 

"  *  Correct !     You  can  come  out.'     We  hung  him  an  hour  ago. 

"  The  jury  took  *  theirs  neat,'  and  when  after  a  few  minutes  the 
pleasant  village  returned  to  its  former  tranquillity  it  was  *  allowed* 
at  more  than  one  saloon,  that  *  Mexicans  '11  know  enough  to  let 
white  men's  stock  alone  after  this.'  One  after  another  exchan£red 
the   belief   that  this    sort   of   thing    was    more   sensible    than 

*  nipping  'em  on  sight.' 

"  When,  before  sunset,  the  bar-keeper  concluded  to  sweep  some 
dust  out  of  his  poker-room  back  door,  he  felt  a  momentary  sur- 
prise at  finding  the  missing  horse  dozing  under  the  shadow  of  an 
oak,  and  the  two  lost  donkeys  serenely  masticating  playing-cards, 
of  which  many  bushels  lay  in  a  dusty  pile.  He  was  reminded 
then  that  the  animals  had  been  there  all  day."  * 

The  records  of  Judge  Lynch's  court  are  but  imperfectly  kept, 
or  doubtless  many  other  equally  tragic  blunders  could  be  related. 
In  some  cases  the  stolen  horse  was  made  executioner ;  the  culprit's 
arms  were  bound  behind  his  back,  he  was  mounted  on  the  horse,  a 
rope  depending  from  a  tree  being  fastened  round  his  neck.  When 
the  horse  moved  on  the  thief  was  left  hanging. 

The  Indians  of  North  America  are  great  horse  thieves,  and  some 

♦"Mountaineering  in  the  Sierni  NeA'ada,"  by  Clarence  King. 
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account  of  ther  exploits,  and  manner  of  thieving  has  been  given 
by  an  Englishman  who  travelled  much  on  the  prairie. 

"  On  rising  we  heard  that  a  small  party  of  Kicaras  had  carried 
off  twenty-six  of  our  horses  during  the  night,  including  two  of 
mine,  one  of  which  broke  away  from  them  and  returned  ;  but  one 
of  them,  a  venerable  grey,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  captors. 
Soon  after  our  departure  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  our  American 
lad,  who  was  a  merry  vrag,  named  the  pack  horses  and  mules  after 
the  public  men  of  the  day,  according  to  his  opinion  of  their 
respective  merits  and  qualities.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  a 
smile  when  I  overheard  some  of  his  objurgations,  as  he  was  driving 
them  up  in  the  rear : — ^  Come  up,  General ! '  *  Who,  ho,  Van 
Buren — ^your  pack  is  all  one  side.'  *  Go  it,  Henry  Clay — old  Ken- 
tuck  for  ever!'  &c.  I  believe  it  was  General  Jackson  that 
remained  a  Bicara  prisoner.  How  they  ever  succeeded  in  making 
him  move  I  cannot  imagine,  as  all  our  instruments  of  persuasion^ 
from  a  spur  to  a  cowhide,  could  only  extract  a  very  small  jog-trot,, 
and  that  for  a  short  time.  Nevertheless,  he  must  have  been 
forced  oflF  at  some  speed,  as  a  few  Pawnees  pursued  for  many  mile& 
in  the  morning  without  success. 

"  The  manner  in  which  they  (the  Kicaras)  steal  horses  is  a& 
follows  : — ^Two  or  three  men  approach  the  encampment  cautiously 
soon  after  nightfall,  and  take  advantage  of  any  creek,  dell,  or 
brushwood  that  may  serve  to  conceal  them  from  the  observation  of 
the  out  pickets ;  if  they  succeed  in  reaching  the  extremity  of  the 
village  undiscovered  they  stand  up  and  walk  deliberately  through 
it,  wrapped  in  their  buffalo  robes.  They  can  no  longer  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Pawnees  by  the  faint  light  of  the  half 
extinguished  fires;  and  as  they  pass  the  groups  of  horses  collected 
before  their  respective  owners'  lodges,  they  cut  with  a  sharp  knife- 
the  laryettes  that  secure  those  they  pur^^ose  to  carry  off.  As  sooa 
as  they  have  loosened  the  required  number,  each  man  jumps  upon 
one,  and  they  drive  off  the  rest  at  full  speed,  shaking  their 
blankets  and  urging  the  alarmed  animals  to  their  utmost  exertions* 
Of  course  they  obtain  a  considerable  start  of  any  pursuit,  and,  if 
the  night  is  dark,  run  but  little  risk  of  being  overtaken. 

"  The  manner  of  securing  horses  on  the  prairie  against  these 
depredators  is  twofold  ;  either  to  tie  them  by  a  laryette,  passed 
round  the  neck  ;  or  to  *  hobble '  them,  which  is  effected  by  tying 
the  fore-legs  close  together,  by  leather  thongs  passed  round  them, 
below  the  knee-joint.  This  latter  is  the  safer  plan,  because  a 
thief  can  sometimes  cut  the  laryette  as  he  walks,  without  risk  of 
observation ;  but  if  he  stoops  down  to  untie  or  cut  a  strong  leather 
thong  between  the  shins  of  a  horse,  he  not  only  runs  more  risk  of 
alarming  the  animal,  but  incurs  suspicion  from  anyone  who  may 
happen  to  be  lying  awake  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  cases  where 
there  is  a  probability  of  such  an  attempt,  it  is  better  both  to  tie 
and  hobble  them. 
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^^  The  following  day  the  chiefs  assembled  and  sat  in  council  many 
hours,  discussing  the  expediency  of  reprisals.  The  subject  afforded 
a  wide  field  for  discussion,  as  the  United  States,  in  the  stipulation 
for  paying  the  annuities  for  ceded  lands,  exacted  from  the  Pawnees 
that  they  should  not  send  out  parties  to  steal  horses,  as  had  been 
their  practice.  In  the  meantime  the  more  distant  tribes  came  in 
to  hunt  in  the  buffalo  prairies  and  steal  the  Pawnees'  horses,  while 
the  latter  are  forbidden  to  make  reprisals.  These  stipulations 
would  be  very  hard  if  adhered  to;  but  I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  during  my  residence  with  the  Pawnees  they  sent  out 
several  horse-stealing  parties,  one  of  which  was  supposed  to  have 
met  with  considerable  success  among  the  Kanzas  Indians,  a  tribe 
settled  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  Indian  notions  of  reprisal 
are  very  cosmopolitan ;  if  thirty  horses  are  stolen  from  them  and 
they  cannot  discover  the  thieves,  they  consider  themselves  per- 
fectly justified  in  stealing  thirty  from  the  first  party  or  tribe  that 
may  offer  them  the  opportunity."* 

At  the  present  time  in  England  the  crime  of  horse  stealing  is 
comparatively  rare,  though  occasionally  a  notice  against  a  police- 
station  wall,  or  a  newspaper  advertisement,  tells  us  that  it  has  not 
entirely  died  out.  The  best  plan  is  for  those  who  possess  valuable 
horses  to  remember  the  old  adage — "  It  is  no  use  locking  the 
stable  door  when  the  steed  is  stolen." 


A    LETTEE. 


Dear,  on  the  eve  of  this  our  wedding-day 
I  bid  thee  pause  and  think.     Since — years  ago  — 
We  plighted  troth  thou  hast  left  the  shadow 
Of  our  quiet  vale,  to  mingle  with  the  fray, 
The  din  and  turmoil  of  the  world's  highway. 
And  found  therein  room  for  thy  soul  to  grow. 
So  I,  left  here  behind,  may  be,  I  know, 
No  help-mate  for  thee.     Soon  thou  mightest  say, 
"  This  woman  clogs  me ! "    Dear,  I  would  not  be 
The  ivy's  cruel  twine  to  make  thee  weak. 
Beneath  its  leaves  think'st  thou  I  should  not  see 
The  mouldering  ruins  ?     How  could  I  seek. 
If  'twere  not  for  thy  good,  to  wed  with  thee  ? 
Better  it  were  to  die,  love.     Therefore,  speak ! 

K.  M. 


Hon.  C.  A.  Murwy,  "Travels  in  North  America.* 
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Drawn  by  Miss  Thbbesa  Townuousb,  fob  thb  bbnbfit  of  hrb 
7BIBKD  Miss  Gwendoline  Couktbtmousb. 


LETTER  II. 
From  Theresa  Townmouae  to  GweTidoline  Countrymouse. 

Snobton-by-the-Sea, Bhir 

DEAEEST  GWEN, 
Since  you  goodnaturedly  declare  that  my  letters  do  not 
bore  you,  and  further  efxpress  a  wish  to  hear  more  about  the  good 
people  of  Snobton,  I  resume  where  I  left  off,  namely,  in  describ- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  "  sub-county  set,"  an  epithet 
which  I  applied  to  the  clique  that  is  not  precisely  of  the  town, 
and  yet  is  very  far  from  attaining  to  that  of  the  "  county 
proper."  I  confess  that  I  have  derived  considerable  amusement 
from  a  closer  study  of  this  particular  set.  The  manners,  and 
customs  which  obtain  there  are  not  as  the  manners  and  customs 
of  those  whom  you  and  I,  dear  Gwen,  have  been  taught  to  con- 
sider as  holding  of  right  an  acknowledged  position  in  society. 

The  refinement  which  springs  from  good  feeling,  and  the 
courtesy  natural  to  those  accustomed  to  good  society — I  use  the 
word  in  its  best  sense — are  conspicuous  by  their  absence;  As  an 
instance  of  this  singular  lack  of  politeness  in  the  "  sub-country  " 
set,  I  will  relate  an  incident  that  occurred  the  other  night  at  a 
dinner-party  at  which  I  was  present— an  incident  slight  enough 
in  itself,  but,  aa  straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,  that  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  what  I  have  asserted,  that  some  of 
the  members  of  the  **  sub-county  "  clique  omitted  to  pay  that 
oft-forgotten  twopence  which,  in  my  nursery  days,  was  considered 
the  necessary  fee  for  instruction  in  good  manners. 

The  dinner-party  in  question  was  given  in  honour  of  Mrs. 
Doveling,  a  young  bride  of  good  family  but  of  slender  income, 
and  a  newcomer  to  the  neighbourhood.  Among  the  guests  was 
Mrs.  FitzHodge,  for  once  without  her  daughters.  That  lady  had, 
judging  from  the  vinegarish  expression  of  her  unamiable  visage, 
come  resolved  to  snub  pretty  Mrs.  Doveling — ^a  soft-eyed,  soft- 
voiced,  gentle-mannered  little  woman,  essentially  a  lady.  Never 
were  two  beings  more,  utterly  dissimilar  than  those  two :  a  kite 
and  a  dove,  a  tigress  and  a  month-old  kitten  were  about  as  well 
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matched  combatants  as  Mrs.  FitzHodge  and  Mrs.  Doveling.  The 
former  is,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter,  very  tall,  stiff  and 
unbending,  more  like  a  maypole  than  a  woman ;  the  latter  is 
small,  graceful,  and  plump  as  a  partridge. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  FitzHodge  entered  the  room— oh,  my  dear 
Gwen,  in  sucha  gown ! — a  stiff  impracticable  iron-grey  silk  affair  of 
antiquated  cut — I  felt  that  the  poor  little  bride  woidd  have  a  bad 
time  of  it.  I  knew  in  what  quarter  the  wind  blew — "  Due  east," 
as  Mr.  Jamdyce  would  have  said — a  bitter,  searching  blast,  cer- 
tain to  find  out  all  the  weak  places  in  one.  But  to  drop  metaphor, 
it  was  but  too  evident,  as  Mrs.  FitzHodge  swept  majestically  into 
the  room,  that  she  was  in  the  very  baddest  of  bad  tempers,  to 
use  an  extremely  ungrammatical  phrase.  A  cold,  disapproving 
glance  shot  from  her  pale  blue  eyes  when  Mrs.  Doveling  was  intro- 
*  duced  by  the  hostess,  and  her  thin  lips  tightened  in  an  icy  smile,  as 
she  stifHy  bowed  ;  every  fold  of  the  iron-grey  gown  rustling  a  protest 
as  she  did  so.  That  glance  and  that  jsimle  betrayed  the  animosity 
smouldering  in  Mrs.  FitzHodge's  bosom.  You  will  wonder  why 
so  much  good  hatred  should  be  wasted  on  such  a  very  inoffensive 
little  person  as  Mrs.  Doveling ;  you  will  marvel  no  longer  when  I 
whisper  something  in  your  ear.  On  dit  that  had  Mr.  Doveling 
had  the  good  taste  to  propose  to  Miss  Melusina,  he  would  not 
have  sighed  in  vain,  but,  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  modem 
writers  has  it,  I  presume  he  preferred  the  "  extremely  little  "  in 
woman,  and  the  extensive  charms  and  superabundant  inches  of 
the  fair  daughter  of  the  house  of  FitzHodge  were  not  to  his  taste. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  certain  it  is  that  Mrs.  Doveling  was 
in  Mrs.  FitzHodge's  eyes  a  grievous  offender,  inasmuch  as  she 
had  deliberately  and  wickedly  accepted  and  married  Theophilus 
Doveling,  and  for  that  heinous  sin  the  decree  had  emanated  from 
the  Rectory  that  Mrs.  Doveling  was  to  be  duly  snubbed  on  all 
practicable  occasions. 

This  is  how  the  snub  was  administered.  But  before  proceeding 
further,  I  will  try  to  classify  the  various  kinds  of  snubs  in  general 
use,  that  you,  dear  Gwen,  may  be  able  to  recognise  them  when 
you  leave  the  seclusion  of  your  Welsh  home,  as  no  doubt  you  will 
some  day,  for  the  great  world.  There  is  first  the  "  Snub 
Courteous ; "  this  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  tact,  aavoir 
faire,  and  command  of  temper  for  its  due  administration.  I  have 
seen  women  in  society  who  were  adepts  at  the  art,  and  others 
who  failed  signally.  In  the  wider  arena  of  politics,  the  *'  Snub 
Courteous  "  is  a  powerful  weapon  in  a  practised  and  skilful  hand — 
as  for  instance  in  that  of  our  never-to-be-suflficiently-lamented 
Beaconsfield.  When  wielded  by  his  hand  the  unhappy  recipient 
shrank  and  shivered  but  dared  not  cry  out,  so  cleverly,  so  neatly, 
so  suavely  was  the  keen-edged  blade  driven  home.  It  was  the 
very  perfection  of  finished  verbal  warfare. 

Then    comes    the    "  Snub   Circumstantial;"   this  is    largely 
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patronised  by  young  ladies,  and  used  occasionally  against  each 
other  sometimes,  but  less  often,  against  the  nobler  sex.  It 
requires  far  less  aplomh  and  nicety  than  the  "  Snub  Courteous," 
though  now  and  again  it  can  be  made  tolerably  eflfective.  But, 
at  best,  it  is  a  somewhat  evasive  and  nugatory  mode  of  attack,  so 
I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  variety  of  the  genus,  but  pass  on 
to  the  "  Snub  Churlish."  This  particular  member  of  the  Snub 
£unily  is  a  decidedly  John  Bullish,  masculine  and  unadorned 
individual — I  greatly  prefer  it  to  the  last  named.  People  who 
make  use  of  the  "Snub  Churlish"  are  oft«n,  nay  usually,  averse  to 
any  underhand  method  of  attack.  No  subtle  venom  of  spite  or 
innuendo  poisons  the  arrow ;  satire  rarely  wings  the  shaft.  The 
"  Snub  Churlish  "  is  rather  the  outcome  of  ill-temper,  le  spleen— a,B 
our  neighbours  across  Channel  would  say — than  of  malice  or 
actual  ill-feeling.  A  hundred  instances  arise  in  my  mind  of 
occasions  when  the  "Snub  Churlish"  has  been  used  to  some 
purpose,  but  I  will  not  bore  you  by  recounting  them  now. 

To  proceed :  the  "  Snub  Direct "  comes  next  in  my  category. 
This  needs  little  explanation;  it  explains  itself.  A  single  sentence 
will  suffice  to  sum  up  its  leading  characteristics.  It  is  generally 
indulged  in  by  elderly  ladies,  by  Jacks-in-office,  and  by  cross- 
questioning  Q.C.'s ;  it  is  as  a  rule  bitter  as  gall,  cutting  as  the 
sharpest  knife,  biting  as  the  air  on  a  frosty  morning,  irritating 
as  the  sting  of  a  mosquito,  to  use  a  jumble  of  metaphors.  There, 
my  dear  Gwen,  after  that  I  must  take  breath,  and  let  the  rest  of 
the  Snub  family  go.  In  their  endless  variety  they  stretch  out 
before  me  in  a  vista  long  as  the  regal  line  of  Banquo's  race  shown 
by  the  witches  to  Macbeth. 

I  have  not  wandered  so  far  from  my  subject  as  it  would  seem 
at  the  first  glance.  Mrs.  FitzHodge,  that  evening,  administered 
to  inoffensive  Mrs.  Doveling  the  "  Snub  Direct,"  but,  as  the 
upshot  will  show,  herself  received  from  a  most  unexpected 
quarter  the  "  Snub  Courteous."  This  is  how  it  came  about.  We 
were  a  party  of  a  dozen  or  so,  and  dinner  proceeded  quietly  for 
some  time.  We  partook  of  our  soup  and  of  our  fish,  of  flesh  and 
of  fowl ;  we  ate  our  ice-pudding  at  peace  with  each  other  and 
with  the  world.  The  cheese  went  round,  and  still  the  storm  of 
Mrs.  FitzHodge's  ill-temper  brooded  over  us,  but  did  not  burst 
forth.  She  was  waiting  her  opportunity.  With  the  dessert  it 
came.     Eheu! — eheu!  unhappy  Mrs.  Doveling ! 

One  of  the  guests,  a  white-headed  old  General — who  is  one  of 
the  most  amusing,  chatty,  and  delightful  of  men — unfortunately 
remarked  to  Mrs.  Doveling  that  the  first  time  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  her  she  was  engaged  in  the  useful,  if  undignified,  occu- 
pation of  trying  to  coax  an  obstinate  fire  to  bum  in  her  drawing- 
room  grate.  Mrs.  Doveling  blushed,  looked  deprecatingly  around, 
and  murmured  something  about  their  "  hardly  being  settled  in 
their  house  yet,"  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  servants,  &c. 
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The  General,  seeing  her  embarrassment,  with  hiH  usual  kindness  of 
heart  said,  jokingly,  that  according  to  the  old  superstition  Mr. 
Doveling  ought  to  prove  a  pattern  husband,  for  he  remembered 
t  hat  the  fire  burnt  up  brightly  under  her  skilful  handling.  **  And," 
he  added  smiling,  "  I  know  I  called  at  an  unpardonably  early 
hour." 

"  Lighting  a  fire ! "  interrupted  Mrs.  FitzHodffe,  who  sat 
opposite  the  bride  and  had  heard  every  word,  fixing  her  cold  blue 
eyes  on  her  via-a-^via  crimson  face.  "  Lighting  a  tire !  were  you, 
indeed  ?  How  did  you  know  how  to  do  it  ?  /  shouldn't  know 
whether  to  put  the  coal,  or  the  wood,  or  the  paper  first.  /  never 
lighted  a  fire  in  my  life ;  I  really  shouldn't  know  how  to  begin." 
There  was  dead  silence  in  the  room.  Every  one  pitied  poor  blush- 
ing, disconcerted  Mrs.  Doveling ;  but  for  a  moment  no  one  knew 
what  to  sfiy. 

"  Not  know  how  to  light  a  fire  ?  oh,  fie !  Mrs.  FitzHodge," 
interrupted  the  General's  wife,  a  ruddy,  comely,  middle-aged 
woman,  who  prides  herself  on  having  been  with  her  husband  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  on  her  patient  endurance  of  the  inevit- 
able hardships  attendant  on  foreign  service.  "  You  would  never 
have  done  for  a  soldier's  wife.  I  have  lighted  many  a  fire  for  my 
husband  and  children,  and  cooked  them  many  a  dinner  too.  We 
should  have  had  but  a  hard  time  of  it,  Hugh,  shouldn't  we  ?  "  she 
added,  with  an  admiring  glance  at "  her  General "  as  she  loved  to 
call  him,  "if  I  hadn't  known  how."  There  was  a  chorus  of 
laughter  at  this  repartisy  and  Mrs.  FitzHodge  subsided  into  sulky 
silence  until  we  ladies  rose  to  leave  the  room.  I  need  scarcely  add 
that  Mrs.  Doveling  was  duly  petted  and  made  much  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  especially  by  the  kind-hearted  woman  who 
had  taken  up  the  cudgels  on  her  behalf. 

But  now  I  think  I  have  lingered  long  enough  with  the  "  sub- 
county  "  set — at  all  events  for  the  present.  I  may  return  to  the 
subject  in  a  future  letter.  I  wish  to  sketch  for  your  benefit  and 
amusement  two  families  who  reign  supreme  in  the  first  "town" 
clique,  which  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  "sub-county  " 
set  and  the  ruck  of  Snobton  Society. 

Assuredly  this  delightful  watering-place  is  the  earthly  Elysium 
of  the  retired  shopkeeper  and  of  the  successful  medical  prac- 
titioner. In  many  places  the  former  would  be  absolutely  **  no 
where  "  in  society,  and  the  latter  occupy  only  a  very  secondary 
place.  Here,  these  two  classes  of  the  community  reign  paramount, 
and  are  very  largely  represented.  Why  it  is  so,  I  will  endeavour 
to  explain.  With  regard  to  the  first  named,  the  retired  shop- 
keepers, I  think  the  reason  they  enjoy  so  large  an  amount  of 
consideration  in  Snobton  is,  that  Snobton  society  headed  by  the 
Plutuses  exalts  the  god  Mammon,  perhaps,  more  than  society, 
under  other  guidance,  does  elsewhere.  Wealth  being  the  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  the  social  creed  in  Snobton,  and  trade  being  as  is 
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veil  known  a  very  FortunatuH  parse,  the  successful  trader  is  looked 
upon  as  a  very  superior  being  indeed,  inasmuch  as  his  banking 
book  is  generally  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  he  is  consequently 
able  to  live  in  a  big  house*  to  give  big  entertainments,  and  lastly, 
to  talk  very  big  about  **  my  horses,"  '*  my  carriages,"  and  so 
forth.  The  reason  why  doctors  enjoy  such  unusual  social  distinc- 
tion I  must  explain  later  on.  I  wish  first  to  introduce  you  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Plantagenet  Highflyer,  who  may  bd  fairly  considered  as 
representing  the  class  of  wealthy  retired  traders,  who  honour 
Snobton  by  their  presence. 

Plantagenet  Highflyer — do  you  know  I  am  often  tempted  to 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  that  aristocratic  Christian  name — Peter 
would  be  so  much  more  probable — Plantagenet  Highflyer  retired 
irom  business  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Having  amassed  a  com- 
fortable fortune  as  a  linen  draper  in  one  of  our  large  Midland 
manufacturing  towns,  and  being  blessed  with  an  ambitious  wife 
bent  on  pushing  her  way  into  a  social  sphere  above  that  in  which 
she  was  bom,  he  migrated  to  Snobton,  established  himself  in  a 
large  house  in  a  fashionable  locality,  and  resolved  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. But  that  desideriura  is  not  one  to  be  easily  acquired  by 
men  of  the  calibre  of  Plantagenet  Highflyer.  You  know  the 
good  old  story  of  how  Gentle  King  Jamie — who  in  spite  of  his 
affectation  and  pedantry  could  rap  out  some  smart,  witty  speeches 
sometimes — when  asked  by  the  mother  of  one  of  his  low-bom 
favourites  to  make  a  gentleman  of  her  son,  replied,  "  Nay,  good- 
wife,  I  will  make  thy  son  a  baron  if  thou  wilt,  but  God  alone  can 
make  him  a  gentleman." 

Well,  as  Plantagenet  Highflyer  is  far  from  being  one  of  Nature's 
gentlemen,  I  suppose  nothing  would  ever  make  him  one.  Then 
to  add  to  the  hopelessness  of  the  task  he  has  set  himself  to  accom.- 
plish,  the  particular  type — that  of  the  jovial,  loud-talking,  fox- 
hunting squire — he  aspires  to  imitate,  is  one  not  to  be  easily 
copied.  Indeed  his  iailure  is  complete.  In  vain  he  hunts  in  a 
red  coat,  in  vain  he  perambulates  the  town  with  a  hunting  crop  in 
his  hand,  in  vain  he  apes  the  gait  of  one  long  familiar  with  the 
paddle,  in  vain  he  assumes  the  bluff,  hearty,  good-humoured  manner 
of  his  prototype. 

The  veneer  is  so  thin  that  the  commonness  of  the  material 
beneath  is  continually  exposed.  To  paraphrase  the  Great  Napoleon's 
celebrated  epigram  :  scratch  the  country  gentleman  and  you  will 
find  the  tradesman. 

No,  Plantagenet  Highflyer,  it  is  useless !  Drop  the  mask — it 
will  never  deceive  any  one  long — and  stand  forth  in  your  true 
colours.  You  eamed  your  money — I  trust  honestly,  that  is  the 
great  point — under  the  banner  of  Trade ;  measuring  yard,  day- 
book and  ledger  were  your  weapons  in  life's  battle.  Never  blush 
to  own  it.  Take  your  rightful  place  in  the  world's  army,  and  you 
will  at  least  win  the  respect  due  to  honesty  and  sincerity. 
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The  Highflyers  are  among  the  most  assiduous  of  the  toadies 
who  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Sir  Aminadab  and  Lady  Plutns* 

The  title — brand  new  as  it  is — has  its  charms,  and,  according 
to  the  Highflyer  ideas,  the  Plutuses  represent  the  English  aristo- 
cracy— save  the  mark !  Plutus  Hall  is  a  Palace  of  Delight,  and  an 
invitation  to  one  of  the  heterogeneous  gatherings  denominated 
**  receptions  "  periodically  held  there,  the  very  acme  of  earthly  bliss. 

In  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Plantagenet  Highflyer  politics  are 
only  a  means  to  an  end— only  a  convenient  stepping-stone  to  that 
position  in  society  to  which  he  aspires  ;  therefore,  you  may  imagine 
that  his  political  opinions  are  moulded  on  those  of  Sir  Aminadab 
Plutus.  Plantagenet  Highflyer  is  accordingly  a  Liberal,  as  indeed 
are  ftiost  of  the  Uite  of  Snobton. 

Mrs.  Highflyer  ably  seconds  her  lord  in  his  efibrts  to  rise  in  the 
social  scale.  He,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  affects  the  coimtry 
gentleman  ;  she  assumes  the  airs  of  a  grande  dame.  In  my  last 
letter  I  intimated  the  extreme  importance,  according  to  Snobton 
notions,  of  keeping  a  carriage.  Plantagenet  Highflyer's  comfortable 
income  enabling  him  to  yield  to  Snobton  prejudices  on  this  point, 
Mrs.  Highflyer  is  in  a  position  to  look  down  with  thinly  veiled 
pity — ^pity  strongly  tinctured  with  contempt^-on  those  whom 
necessity  compels  to  forego  that  genteel  adjunct.  When  obliged 
to  speak  to  any  of  these  unhappy  non-carriage-keeping  individuals, 
Mrs.  Highflyer  affects  an  almost  royal  condescension  of  manner, 
and  "  stoops "  not  "  to  conquer  "  but  to  patronise,  being  fully 
conscious  of  her  own  magnanimity  in  doing  so. 

The  Highflyers  give  large  parties  on  the  pattern  of  the 
**  receptions "  at  Plutus  Hall ;  but  Mrs.  Highflyer,  like  her 
patroness  and  model  I^ady  Plutus,  disdains  to  do  more  than 
"  receive "  her  guests  in  a  royal  sort  of  fashion,  leaving  them 
afterwards  entirely  to  their  own  resources.  It  matters  not  how 
bored  the  unfortunate  victims  of  her  hospitality  may  be — I  use 
the  word  advisedly,  for  many  of  the  Highflyers'  guests  are  literally 
victims  to  the  vanity  and  selfishness  of  their  hosts ;  no  incon- 
siderable number  of  those  bidden  to  these  melancholy  "  entertain- 
ments "  (surely  the  word  must  be  used  in  sarcasm)  are  asked  only 
f'>  ilU^icLiyrooms  and  act  the  part  of  automatons  or  lay-figures, 
of  the  retireted  guests  are  but  the  "walking  ladies  and  gentle- 
titioner.  In  m  a  theatrical  simile — the  leading  roles  being  filled 
where  "  in  socitve  the  distinguished  honour  of  belonging  to  what 
place.   Here,  thesUs  "  our  set." 

and  are  very  large^eed  seldom  an  element  in  Snobton  parties ;  to 
to  explain.  With  T^  as  possible  into  a  given  space ;  to  all  but 
keepers,  I  think  thestifling  atmosphere,  and,  lastly,  to  bore  them 
consideration  in  Snobie  the  general  aim. 

Plutuses  exalts  the  goe  extraordinary  lack  in  Mrs.  Highflyer  of 
under  other  guidance,  dc  in  a  hostess,  I  give  you  the  following 
and  Omega  of  the  social  cht  a  lady  and  her  two  daughters  were 
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bidden  to  one  of  Mrs.  Highflyer's  receptions.  Being  recent 
arrivals  in  Snobton,  and  their  position  in  society  not  having  been 
settled  by  the  worthy  Snobtonians,  they  were  in  a  manner  at 
their  hostess'  mercy.  They  had  only  a  few  casual  acquaintances, 
and  no  friends  in  Mrs.  Highflyer's  drawing-rooms.  My  dear  Gwen, 
I  watched  those  three  hapless  women,  strangers  in  a  strange  land, 
from  a  comer  where  I  was  tightly  wedged  in  behind  a  fat  old  lady 
in  a  copper-brown  satin  gown,  and  a  couple  of  dejected  damsels 
past  their  first  youth,  and  I  assure  you  that  they  never  exchanged 
a  word  with  any  one,  that  neither  of  the  girls  danced  once — danc- 
ing was  going  on  in  one  of  the  rooms — ^that  refreshments  were 
never  even  offered  to  them.  There  they  sat  on  hour  after  hour, 
weary,  bored,  and,  I  am  sure,  hungry.  I  watched  them  pityingly, 
but  what  could  I  do  ?  Had  I  been  nearer  to  them  I  might  perhaps 
have  set  conventionalities  at  defiance,  and,  though  they  were 
utter  strangers  to  me,  despatched  my  own  cavalier  to  their  aid — 
sending  them  provisions  as  to  a  beleaguered  garrison  ;  but  we  were 
separated  by  a  sea  of  tightly-packed  humanity.  I  could  only  cast 
compassionate  glances  at  them  and  indignant  ones  at  Mrs.  High- 
flyer, wh^  must  have  seen  their  plight,  for  I  noticed  that  she 
"  gorgonised  "  the  unlucky  trio  more  than  once  with  a  "  stony 
British  stare,"  but  she  never  deigned  to  approach  them.  At  last 
they  rose  to  leave — for  my  part  I  wonder  they  stayed  so  long — and 
slowly  working  their  way  through  the  crowd,  they  vanished  from 
my  eyes.  This  little  anecdote  may  sound  incredible,  nevertheless 
I  assure  you  it  is  true. 

But  "  the  hours  creep  on  apace."  One  o'clock  has  just  struck. 
I  must  lay  aside  my  pen — ^no  doubt  you  are  weary  of  its  vagaries 
— wish  you  "  good-night,"  and  subscribe  myself, 

Your  always  attached, 

Theresa  Townmouse. 


** 


THEN  AND  NOW. 


I  HEAR  the  happy  laughter  of  the  brook, 

The  whisper  of  the  breeze, 
Through  this  same  glade  my  tired  eyes  may  lock 

At  sunlight  and  at  trees. 
\^et  what  is  it  the  springtime  lacks  to-day, 

Being  rich  in  these  ? 

I  see  the  burnished  rocks  half  clothed  in  foam, 

The  laughing  waters'  gift ; 
I  hejir  the  birds'  songs  from  their  leafy  home. 

Through  leafy  silence  drift. 
On  what  strange  wings  have  past  and  sad  years  flown 

In  flight  so  swift.  ? 

Above  the  pulses  of  the  beating  air, 

That  stirs  the  trembling  leaves. 
Across  the  clouds  that  make  the  sky  more  fail' 

Than  foam-waves  make  the  seas  ; 
I  see  another  day  that  dawns  above 

These  self-same  trees. 

I  see  it  dawn  and  brighten  and  grow  deep, 

With  joys  I  dare  not  tell ; 
I  see  it  die  in  sorrow's  deathless  sleep, 

I  hear  the  parting  knell 
That  warus  me  Hope  has  done  its  best  and  wort  t, 

Since  I  have  loved—  too  well. 

Go  back,  my  heart,  to  tired  days  and  hours, 

This  day  is  not  for  you ! 
Though  this  same  spring  once  held  these  self-same 
flowers 

In  sweeter  scent  and  hue  ; 
Earth  is  not  heaven,  and  Ix)ve  no  life  embowers 

With  rose — and  not  with  rue  ! 

RITA. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  CAEDINALATE. 


THE  Cardinalate  is  a  splendid  dignity.  More  than  "most 
illustrious  "or  "  most  reverend,"  combinations  of  words  which 
mark  the  penultimate  stages  of  titular  honour  through  which 
it  has  passed  unsatisfied  towards  a  still  more  competent  and 
expressive  attitude,  it  has  for  over  two  centuries  and  a  half 
occupied  all  but  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  human  distinctions, 
and  is  technically  and  pre-eminently  *'  eminent." 

This  '*  eminence  "  is  of  course,  as  it  has  just  been  called,  a  human 
distinction ;  yet  the  honour  to  which  it  gives  expression  is  one 
which  is  primarily  not  of  this  world.  It  is  a  spiritual  power  and 
princedom,  and  belongs,  by  hypothesis,  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  eometh  not  with  observation.  But  the  tree 
which  has  its  true  roots  in  celestial  soil,  has  attained,  by  a  process 
which  is  not  very  diflScult  to  understand,  to  an  earth-sheltering 
luxuriance  of  foliage.  The  clouds  of  the  glory  of  another  world, 
as  they  sweep  the  surface  of  our  every-day  planet,  are  apt  to  attract 
and  to  trail  after  them  the  reflected  glitter  of  earth,  and  the  dust 
of  its  applause.  It  is  all  but  necessary,  and  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  that  the  loyalty  and  docility  of  the  faithful  should  invest 
a  spiritual  authority  with  external  glory  and  circumstance.  The 
powers  and  prestige  of  heaven  must  find  utterance  in  the  symbols 
of  secular  grandeur — ^in  the  pomps,  and  what  would  otherwise  be, 
per  se,  and  apart  from  their  religious  significance,  the  vanities  of 
the  world;  and  Rome,  the  eternal  city,  accordingly  empurples 
those  amongst  her  magnates  who  rank  as  the  leading  citizens 
and  custodians  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

The  idea  of  custody  or  guardianship,  of  the  option  of  alternative 
exclusion  or  of  welcome,  of  opening  or  of  shutting,  is  in  fact 
contained  in  the  most  popular,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
probable,  of  the  various  current  etymologies  of  the  word 
'*  cardinal."  This  derivation  is  of  a  homely  order,  yet  picturesque 
in  its  simplicity,  and  proud  in  its  pretensions.  "  One  of  the 
favourite  comparisons,"  says  Archbishop  Trench — ^who  expresses 
his  belief  that  the  appropriation  of  the  word  cardinal  to  the 
parochial  clergy  of  the  city  of  Home,  with  the  subordinate 
bishops  of  that  diocese,  was  "  an  outgrowth,  and  itself  a  standing 
testimony,  of  the  measureless  assumption  of  the  Soman  See  " — 
**  one  of  the  favourite  comparisons  by  which  that  see  was  used  to 
set  out  its  relation  of  superiority  to  all  other  churches  of 
Christendom  was  this ;  it  was  the  *  hinge '  or   cardoj  on  which 
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all  the  rest  of  the  Churchy  as  the  door,  at  once  depended  and 
turned.  It  followed  presently  upon  this  that  the  clergy  of  Borne 
were  carditialeSy  as  nearest  to,  and  most  closely  connected  with, 
him  who  was  thus  the  *  hinge '  or  cardo  of  all." 

Thus  the  almost  vulgar  utility  of  the  cardo  or  "hinge," 
which  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  hook  on  which  a  door  is  turned, 
or  a  gate  is  swung,  has  been  illustrated  by  its  adoption  in  the 
sense  just  described  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Trench ;  and  in  support 
of  the  antiquity  of  this  application  of  the  word  cardinal,  a  letter, 
professing  to  be  one  of  Pope  Anacletus  the  first,  in  the  first  age 
of  Christianity,  is  put  forward  with,  it  would  seem,  more  con- 
fidence than  validity.  For  when  the  epistle  of  Anacletus  is  made 
amenable  to  the  stricter  canons  of  literary  criticism,  and  especially 
of  Protestant  criticism,  it  is  generally  denounced  as  a  forgery 
of  the  ninth  century.  This  being  the  case,  its  testimony  falls  to 
the  ground.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Apostolic  See  had  been  divinely  appointed  as  the  hinge  and  the 
head^ — cardo  et  caput — of  all  the  churches;  and  that  in  like 
manner,  as  a  gate  is  regulated  by  the  cardo  or  hinge,  or  a  wheel 
by  the  axle,  so  are  all  the  churches  governed  by  its  authority. 

In  a  letter  of  Pope  Leo  IX.,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  not 
called  into  question,  the  word  cardinal  is  found  in  the  particular 
relation  to  the  cardo,  to  which  reference  has  been  made ;  and  on 
the  strength  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Riddle,  the  author  of  a  respectable 
"  Manual  of  Christian  Antiquities,"  slighting  to  the  extent  of  ig- 
noring any  antecedent  pretensions,  remarks  that  the  "title  of 
*  Cardinal '  and  that  of  *  Pope '  in  its  exclusive  sense,  are  peculiar  to 
the  Church  of  Some,  and  are  comparatively  of  modem  date.  The 
institution  of  Cardinals  was  a  work  of  the  eleventh  century." 

There  is,  however,  no  absolute  consensus  or  unanimity  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  this  derivation  ;  but  it  is,  at  least,  the  most 
salient  and  striking  of  any  that  have  been  offered.  Alternative 
derivations,  of  varying  degrees  of  picturesqueness  and  pertinence, 
are  extant  and  are  defended.  Two  only  of  these  seem  to  call  for 
statement  in  an  article  which  is  not  characteristically  devoted  to 
etymology,  and  which  is  already  in  some  danger,  not  of  crowding 
only,  but  of  congestion,  from  the  wealth  of  eligible  material. 
The  first  of  these  derivations  points  to  the  name  as  having  been 
adopted  by  the  councillors  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  from  the  grand 
officers  of  the  Imperial  Court,  who  were  called  Cardinals.  Accord- 
ing to  the  second.  Cardinals  derived  their  designation  from  the 
circumstance  that  at  such  times  as  the  Pope  celebrated  mass, 
they  stood  at  the  cardvnesy  in  Italian,  carding  that  is,  at  the 
angles  or  comers  of  the  altar.  Whatever  may  be  the  incidental 
derivation,  the  verbal  etymology  is  almost  bound  to  be  conversant 
about  the  word  cardo,  its  attributes  audits  derivatives  in  speech, 
whether  taken  in  a  primary  or  in  some  secondary  or  remoter 
sense — the  proper  relation  of  cardirvales,  as  subordinate  to  the 
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cardo^  being  in  all  cases  regarded.  The  etiquette  is  as  strict  and 
as  uniform  as  that  which  gives  identity  of  theme  to  the  various 
phenomena  of  Joseph's  dreams. 

From  the  difference  of  the  ecclesiastical  status  or  quality  of  the 
Churches  of  Rome,  as  well  as  in  the  orders  of  the  clergy  by  whom 
they  were  respectively  served,  there  arose  an  internal  discrimina* 
tion  of  the  Cardinals  as  priests  and  deacons,  which,  with  the  still 
higher  grade  of  Cardinal-bishop,  completes  the  classification  by 
which  they  are  distinguished. 

The  date  assigned  to  the  initiation  of  the  Cardinalate  varies 
on  several  grounds,  and — amongst  others — as  the  authorities  relied 
upon  are  Boman  Catholic  or  Protestant.  But  also  the  uncertainty 
and  the  discrepancies  to  be  found  amongst  ecclesiastical  historians, 
with  regard  not  only  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  cardinal,  but 
to  the  period  at  which  it  was  first  used,  and  the  persons  to  whom 
it  was  applied  in  the  earlier;8tages  of  its  history,  are  to  be  explained 
without  the  imputation  of  partisanship.  The  fact  is  that  neither 
the.  thing  nor  the  name  was  at  anytime  appointed  or  created ;  but 
grew  up,  by  successive  and  sometimes  corrupt  encroachments, 
which  received  the  irregular  suffrage  of  acceptance  and  recognition, 
and,  from  time  to  time  the  more  formal  sanction  of  Papal  briefs 
and  bulls. 

It  was  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  a  Council,  namely,  which  was 
held  at  Eome,  a.d.  1179,  called  the  third  Lateran  Council,  that 
Pope  Alexander  III.,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  commotion  so  often 
produced  by  the  election  of  anew  Pontiff,  ordained  that  the  right 
of  voting  on  such  occasions  should  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Cardinals,  and  that  the  person  who  had  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of 
the  College  of  Cardinals  should  be  considered  the  legitimate 
Pontiff.  This  constitution  has  continued  to  the  present  tme ;  the 
election  of  pontiffs  still  retaining  the  forms  which  it  assumed  at 
that  period,  when  not  only  the  people,  but  also  the  clergy  of  Bome, 
were  wholly  excluded  from  any  participation  in  it.  Under  another 
Pope  of  the  same  name,  Alexander  V.,  who  was  elected  in  the 
Council  of  Pisa,  and  died  at  Bologna,  a.d.  1410,  the  Cardinals  were 
allowed  to  hold  many  benefices,  three  or  four  deaconries,  and  as 
many  presbyterships,  besides  several  bishopries. 

As  against  the  tendency  to  modernise  the  institution  of  Cardi- 
nals, it  is  contended  that  the  word  and  the  office  were  not  unknown 
in  the  second  century  ;  and  again,  that  both  were  formally  recog- 
nized in  the  Boman  Council  said  to  have  been  held  under  Pope 
Sylvester  I.  in  the  year  324.  But  there  are  so  many  circumstances 
involved  in  the  traditional  details  of  this  council  which  either 
violate  the  ascertained  facts  of  history,  or  oppose  the  provisions 
of  the  canon  law,  that  it  is  generally  regarded  as  apocryphal. 

It  has  even  been  aflBrmed,  and  received  as  worthy  of  credit,  that 
the  use  of  the  term  cardinal  cannot  be  found  in  any  genuine 
writer  before  the  time  of   Gregory  the    Great,  a.d  590-604. 

u  2 
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^^^leneve^  it  may  be  that  the  College  of  Cardinals  first  emerged 
in  history  as  a  corporation,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  was  in  its 
origin  no  more  than  the  council  which,  according  to  the  canons, 
eveiy  Metropolitan  was  obliged  to  consult,  and  in  which,  during 
a  vacancy,  all  the  metropolitan  powers  resided.  Such  a  councu 
shared  in  the  supreme  glory  of  the  See  of  Some,  in  the  same 
proportion  as  every  other  church  participated  in  the  honour  of  its 
particular  Metropolitan.  But  it  was  only  gradually,  and  by  the 
patient  pretensions  of  many  years,  that  the  Cardinalate  attained 
its  ultimate  degree  of  power  and  dignity. 

In  the  Synod  of  Rome,  under  Benedict  VIII.,  in  1015,  the  car- 
dinals, priests,  and  deacons  still  signed  after  the  bishops,  and  the 
cardinal-bishops  after  other  bishops  of  older  standing  than  them- 
selves in  the  episcopal  order.  A  great  advance  had  been  made 
between  this  date  and  the  year  1050,  when  Humbertus,  Bishop  of 
Silva  Candida,  who  was  a  cardinal-bishop  of  the  See  of  Borne, 
took  precedence,  at  Constantinople,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Amalfi. 
This  may  be  practically  regarded  as  the  formulating  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  cardinals,  although  not  yet  of  their  exclusive  preten- 
sions; which  were  not  fixed  without  challenge,  or  established 
without  resistance.  Thus,  in  1440,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
refused  to  allow  to  the  Cardinal- Archbishop  of  York  the  prece- 
dence which  he  claimed ;  whereupon  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  wrote  to 
the  former,  reprehending  him  for  his  conduct,  and  declaring  that 
the  Cardinalate  had  been  instituted  by  St.  Peter  himself,  and  that 
the  dignity  of  the  Cardinals,  who,  with  the  Pope,  governed  the 
universal  church,  and  sat  in  judgment  upon  bishops,  was,  past 
all  doubt,  greater  than  that  of  even  patriarchs,  who  had  juri«iio- 
tion  over  only  a  part  of  the  church,  and  fi:om  whom  there  lay  an 
appeal  to  the  See  of  Eome. 

The  same  dispute  occurred  between  the  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Cra- 
cow and  the  Primate  of  Gnesna,  in  1449.  As  time  went  on,  these 
arrogant  pretensions  of  the  College  increased.  Addressing  Pope 
Pius,  the  Cardinals  claimed  to  be  esteemed  as  the  equals  of  kings, 
cardiiicUes  pares  regibus  haberi;  whilst  a  cardinal  of  Pana 
went  so  far,  on  several  occasions,  as  to  claim  precedence  of  royalty, 
cardvncdem  •  •  ♦  cujus  dignitas  antefertur  regibus.  In  1561 
the  Cardinals  of  Lorraine  and  Guise  refused  to  give  place  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood-royal.  To  such  an  excess  had  this  arrogance  and 
grasping  of  dignity  attained  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  the 
bishops  at  the  Council  of  Lateran,  under  Leo  X.,  in  1512,  came 
to  the  resolution  either  to  keep  away  altogether,  or  to  negative 
every  proposition,  xmtil  their  grievances  snould  have  been  met 
with  redress  and  due  consideration. 

There  is  a  passing  phase  of  interest  in  the  study  and  the  fortunes 
of  the  word  cardinal  to  be  recognized  in  its  wider  and  exoteric  dis- 
tribution, for  the  title  was  claimed  as  a  privilege,  and  probably  by 
usurpation  rather  than  by  any  definite  or  formal  commission,  for 
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the  canons  of  several  of  the  leading  cathedrals  of  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Spain — at  Metz,  Ravenna,  Fermo,  Salerno,  Milan, 
Naples,  Cologne,  Seville,  and  Compostella,  In  the  Church  of 
Seville  there  were  four  canons  so  called ;  and  at  Milan  twenty- 
foor  cardinal-canons,  twelve  of  them  being  priests,  nine  deacons, 
and  three  sub-deacons,  who  officiated  weekly  in  their  course. 
Pope  Leo  IX.,  in  1054,  appointed  seven  cardinal-priests  canons 
at  Besanpon,  Eheims,  Cologne,  and  Aix-larChapelle,  who  officiated 
pontifically  at  the  high  altar,  as  at  Magdebmg,  Mayence,  Treves, 
and  Cotnpostella.  At  Besanpon  they  wore  mitre,  delmatic,  gloves, 
and  sandals;  and  the  assistant-deacons  and  sub-deacons  were 
called  Cardinals. 

Cardinals  proper,  however,  in  the  more  technical  and  limited 
sense  in  which — except  for  this  single  fugitive  allusion  to  the 
sometimes  wider  scope  of  the  designation — we  are  considering  them, 
are  the  princes  of  the  Roman  Church,  who  in  their  different  grades 
of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  compose  the  Sacred  College  or 
Council  of  the  Pope.  It  is,  in  fact,  from  the  members,  and  by 
the  members,  of  this  Apostolic  College—  -who,  with  an  easily  under- 
stood reference  at  once  to  the  assessors  of  Moses  and  the  Apostles 
of  Christ,  are  seventy  in  number — that  his  Holiness  is  elected. 
They  are  as  near  to  him  as  they  can  be  without  being  identical — 
his  most  intimate  counsellors,  assistants,  and  coadjutors,  exercising 
their  votes,  whether  affirmatively  or  negatively,  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  Rome  all  the  world  over.  Only  so  far 
as  that  it  does  not  include  the  Supreme  Pontiff  after  his  elevation, 
the  Cardinalate  is  the  culmination  of  the  Roman  hierarchy ;  and 
it  shadows  forth  its  quasi-imperial  dignity  in  robes  of  purple,  with 
other  signs,  peculiar  to  its  members,  of  precedence  and  prescription. 
Their  numbers  are,  by  a  pious  hypothesis,  recruited  from  persons 
who  are  qualified  for  the  honour  by  egregious  integrity  and 
sanctity  of  life,  by  the  practice  of  the  more  illustrious  and 
singular  virtues,  by  their  attainments  in  science  and  learning,  and 
by  their  tact  and  acquaintance  with  all  the  matters  that  have 
reference  to  the  Church  and  to  the  entire  domain  of  Christendom. 

The  purple  which  Cardinals  claim  as  the  distinctive  colour  of 
their  garments  has  been  chartered  by  instalments.  A  red  cap 
was  allowed  them  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  at  the  Council  of  Lyons 
in  1245,  which  was  borne  on  their  armorial  coat  in  testimony  of 
their  readiness  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  Church.  Until  this 
date  only  legates  a  latere  had  been  thus  distinguished,  and 
regulars  who  were  Cardinals  retained  the  head-dress  of  their 
orders  until  Pope  Gregory  XTV.,  in  1592,  granted  the  privilege  to 
them.  In  1299,  Pope  Boniface  gave  the  Cardinals  a  purple  dress, 
in  imitation  of  the  Roman  Consuls ;  but  in  1213,  Cardinal  Pelagius, 
as  legate  a  latere^  wore  it  when  ambassador  at  Constantinople. 
Paul  II.,  A.D.  1464-71,  gave  them  the  episcopal  dress,  a  white 
silk  mitre  with  damask  work,  the  red  coif,   the   right  of  using 
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a  white  horse  and  purple  housings,  and  a  red  hood  or  cope.  At 
the  same  time  they  retained  the  scarlet  boimet  formerly  reserved 
to  the  Pontiff,  and  resembling  the  oausiay  a  purple  broad-brimmed 
hat,  usually  worn  as  a  sunshade  by  the  Macedonians  and  sailors. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  red  was  adopted  a^  the  colour  of 
supreme  dignity,  and  royal  purple  by  these  heads  of  the  spiritual 
militia  of  the  Church.  It  was  in  1586  that  the  Cardinalate  became 
an  international  institution,  by  the  declaration  of  Pope  Sixtus  of 
the  eligibility  of  men  of  any  nation,  and  not  Italians  only,  to  that 
dignity.  In  the  year  1630,  the  Cardinals  received  the  title  of 
Eminence,  in  lieu  of  that  of  Most  Illustrious  and  Most  Reverend 
which  had  previously  sufficed  to  give  utterance  to  the  sublimity 
of  their  elevation. 

They  formerly  rode  on  mules  with  rich  trappings ;  but  in  the 

middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  adopted  the  use  of  carriages,  until 

the  Duchess  of  Mantua  and  other  ladies  of  fashion  followed  their 

example,   when  they  again,  but  only  for  a  very   short  period, 

resumed  the  practice  of  riding  on  horseback.     The  Pope  appoints 

a  Cardinal  in  a  consistory,  the  chief  ceremony  being  the  delivery  of 

the  scarlet  hat,  with  the  words,  Esto  GardincdiSy "  Be  a  Cardinal ;  " 

and  the  dignitary  so  created  is  thereafter  presumed  to  be  a  brother 

of  the  Chief  Pontiff.    At  first  the  Cardinal's  hat  had  three  scarlet 

knots,  firinges,  or  tassels  on  each  side ;  these  were  increased  to  five, 

while  archbishops  had  four  of  purple  colour,  and  bishops  three  of 

green  material.     During  the  last  two  centuries,  however,  bishops 

have  worn  four  green  ones,  and  prelates,  abbots,  and  prothonotariea 

three  of  purple  or  black.    Their  dress  consists  of  a  red  soutane,  or 

cassock,  with  a  cincture  with  tassels  of  gold,  red  caps  and  stockings, 

a   rochet,  and  a  large  cloak  with  an  ermine  cappa  in  winter. 

Every  cardinal  has  his  chaplain,  who  wears  a  purple  soutane  and 

cincture,  a  surplice,  and  stole-like  scarf,  with  which  he  supports  his 

master's  mitre  when  not  actually  worn.     When  the  Pope  officiates, 

or  in  a  proqession,  the  Cardinals  wear  white  damask  mitres,  red 

shoes,  and,  if  bishops,  a  cope ;  if  priests,  a  chasuble ;  if  deacons,  a 

dalmatic.     In  times  of  penance  the  colour  of  their  robes  is  violet ; 

and,  on  a  few  particular  days,  rose  instead  of  red.     Their  dress  of 

state  when  not  engaged  in  sacred  functions,  consists  of  a  large 

purple  mantle  called  the  croccia ;  on  less  important  occasions,  of 

a  mantelet,  or  short  cloak,  through  which  they  put  their  arms, 

and  worn  over  the  rochet,   whilst  over   this  is   a   mozzetta,   or 

tippet,  showing  only  the  chain  of  a  pectoral  cross.     Some  survivals 

of  the  once  more  general  appropriation  of  the. word  cardinal  are 

yet  to  be  found;  and  whilst  Popes  Paul  III.  and  Pius  V.  abrogated 

the  title  of  cardinal  in  the   other  cathedrals,   Compostella,   by 

special  indulgence,  was  allowed  to  retain  the  privilege.      The 

curate  of  St.  John  de  Vignes  .was  also  called  the  Priest-Cardinal ; 

and  there  are  other  instances  of  the  perpetuation  of  the  name  in 

different  parts  of  Christendom. 
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It  waa  not  always  that  the  simple  Esto  Cardinalia  constituted 
the  sum  of  the  creation.  It  happened  in  later  times  that  the  act  of 
conferring  the  dignity,  with  its  insignia,  on  the  new  recipients  was 
performed  at  the  Papal  Palace,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  mass  of 
minutely  ordered  ceremonial,  which  rendered  it  one  of  the  most 
pompous  and  gorgeous  scenic  performances  of  the  Boman  church 
and  court.  "  The  social  portion,  as,"  according  to  Mr.  TroUope, 
"  it  may  be  called,  of  the  ceremonial  attendant  on  the  creation  of  a 
Cardinal,  in  which  the  city  and  all  its  inhabitants  are  concerned, 
is  as  pompous  and  as  much  regulated  by  a  whole  code  of  tra- 
ditional uses  and  customs,  as  the  more  purely  ecclesiastical  part 
of  the  business.  The  maJdng  of  presents  and  payment  of  fees 
to  persons  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  from  the  hiffh  and  reverend 
officials  of  the  Curia  to  the  Cardinal's  lackeys,  miies  a  great  part 
of  it.  And  the  amount  of  all  these  payments  is  minutely  regulated. 
Great  illuminations  take  place  in  the  city — or  used  to  take  place 
before  the  Italian  Government  took  possession  of  Rome,  for  the 
Church  now  considers  herself  to  be  under  eclipse,  and  all  exterior 
pomp  and  magnificence  are  suppressed — and  especially  in  the 
facade  of  the  new  dignitary's  palace.  Bands  of  music  parade  the 
city,  and  are  especially  stationed  before  the  residences  of  the 
foreign  ministers.  The  new  Cardinal  opens  his  palace  for  a  great 
full-dress  reception,  where  all  who  have  a  decent  coat,  and  espe- 
cially all  strangers,  are  welcomed.  These  are  great  and  noted 
occasions — or,  as  again  we  must  say,  used  to  be — for  the  display 
of  the  diamonds  and  toilettes  of  the  Roman  patrician  ladies." 

The  maximum  number  of  Cardinals,  with  the  twofold  signi- 
ficance which  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  fixed  at  seventy  by 
a  bull  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  in  1585 ;  and  although  by  common 
consent  of  authorities  upon  the  subject,  no  canonical  disability 
exists  to  prevent  the  Pope  firom  going  beyond  the  number  of  seventy 
at  his  discretion,  it  remains  a  fact  in  history,  that  it  has  never 
been  exceeded.  The  same  bull  also  provided  that  the  seventy  of 
the  Sacred  College  should  consist  of  six  Cardinal-bishops,  fifty 
Cardinal-priests,  and  fourteen  Cardinal-deacons. 

The  six  Cardinal-bishops  are  the  bishops  of  the  sees  lying 
immediately  around  Rome.  The  fifty  Cardinal-priests  take  their 
titles  from  thfe  principal  churches  in  Rome,  but  there  are  many 
bishops  or  archbishops  of  distant  sees,  and  four  must  be,  by  regula- 
tion,  members — usually  the  "  generals  " — of  the  monastic  orders. 
The  fourteen  deacons  take  their  titles  from  the  "deaconries," 
established  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  for  the  assistance 
and  protection  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  feithful.  The 
same  bull  of  Sixtus  V.,  which  is  known  and  cited  as  Postquam^ 
and  which  bears  the  date  of  the  3rd  of  December  of  its  year  of 
issue,  further  decreed  that  if  any  person  created  a  Cardinal  were 
not  in  deacon's  orders  at  least,  he  was  to  receive  the  same  within 
a  year  from  the  date  of  his  appointment.    But  dispensations  have 
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not  been  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the  Cardinalate,  in  virtue  of 
which  that  dignity  has  been  held  for  many  years  by  men  who 
were  not  in  so  much  as  deacon's  orders.  A  Cardinal,  however, 
who  might  happen  to  be  in  a  laic  or  non-clerical  position  at  the 
time  of  the  Pope's  death,  could  not  enter  the  conclave  or  give  his 
vote  in  the  election  of  a  new  Pope,  unless  he  immediately  took 
orders  as  a  preliminary  and  essential  qualification. 

With  regard  to  this  election  of  the  Pope  as  a  pecalinm,  of  the 
Cardinalate  it  has  been  asserted  by  voices  not  very  benevolently 
disposed  towards  the  Sacred  College,  that  the  assumption  i«  in 
perfect  consistency  with  every  other  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
institution,  having  been  attained  by  a  long  series  of  encroach- 
ments, which  have  gradually  eliminated  the  originally  democratic 
constitution  of  the  Church. 

The  Popes  were  at  first  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful,  then  by  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  then  by  the 
Cardinals  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy,  and  ultimately,  abso- 
lutely and  exclusively  by  the  Cardinals  alone.  That  the  mode  of 
election  has  passed  through  these  phases  is  not  to  be  disputed, 
although  it  is  extremely  diflScult,  to  trace  the  chronological  details 
of  the  changes.  The  absoluteness  of  the  right  of  a  Cardinal  to 
enter  conclave  with  his  brethren  and  to  vote  for  the  new  Pope  is 
sufficiently  affirmed ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  deprived  of  it  by  any 
declaration  of  the  late  Pope  or  deposition  by  him. 

The  connection  of  the  Cardinals  with  certain  special  sees  and 
churches  in  and  around  Bome,  which  at  first  was  maintained  pretty 
closely,  as  oflfering  one  of  the  most  efiFective  sanctions  for  the 
existence  of  the  College,  presently  became  nominal  and  formal ; 
and  everything  connected  with  the  selection  of  them  depended 
entirely  on  the  will  of  the  Pontifi^,  although  when  once  created, 
as  has  just  been  illustrated,  they  had  certain  imdienable  preroga- 
tives. The  limits  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  bounded 
the  field  from  which  the  Pope  could  select  the  objects  of  his 
favour  became  constantly  enlarged.  Of  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
Pope's  selection,  and  the  latitude  which  he  allowed  himself  in 
its  exercise,  the  annals  of  the  Sacred  College  ofier  numberless 
instances  more  or  less  flagrant  on  account  of  their  unjust  and 
unreasonable  favouritism.  Mr.  TroUope  has  collected  a  few  out 
of  the  scattered  multitude ;  and  they  are  pertinent  enough  to 
our  purpose  to  justify  their  citation. 

Clement  VI.,  in  1348,  created  his  nephew,  Peter  Roger,  cardinal 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1477,  created  John  of 
Arragon,  cardinal  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  at  the  same  time 
his  nephew  Bafiaelle  Hiario  who  was  seventeen.  Innocent  VIII. 
(1492),  created  Giovanni  de  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  X.,  cardinal 
at  fourteen,  his  sufficiently  youthful  Eminence  having  been  Apos- 
tolic Prothonotary  ever  since  he  was  seven.  Ippolite  d'Este  had 
been  an  archbishop  for  nine  years  previously,  when  Alexander  VI. 
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created  him  cardinal  in  his  seventeenth  year.  Alfred  of  Por- 
tugal was  made  cardinal  by  Leo  X.  when  he  was  seven  years 
old,  on  condition,  however,  that  he  should  not  assume  the 
outward  insignia  of  the  dignity  till  he  should  be  fourteen.  The 
same  Pontiff  made  John  of  Lorraine  cardinal  at  twenty,  Alex- 
ander VL  having  previously  made  him  coadjutor  of  the  Bishop 
of  Metz  at  four  years  old.  Clement  VII.  made  Odet  di  Coligny 
cardinal  at  twelve.  Paul  III.,  Famese  (1549),  created  his  nephew 
Alexander  Farnese  cardinal  at  fourteen,  his  grandson  Guido 
Ascanio  Sforza,  the  son  of  his  daughter,  Costanza,  at  sixteen  ;  his 
cousin  Niccolb  Gaetani,  at  twelve  ;  his  relative  Gialio  Feltre  della 
Rovere,  at  eleven ;  and  a  second  grandson,  Ranuccio  Farnese,  at 
fifteen,  having  made  him  Archbishop  of  Naples  the  year  before. 
Paul  also  created  Charles  of  Lorraine,  brother  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  cardinal  at  twenty-two,  although  he  had  a  brother  in  the 
Sacred  College  at  the  time,  which  is  contrary  to  the  constitutions 
and  the  decree  of  one  of  the  Pope's  predecessors.  Sixtus  V. 
(1590),  a  great  reformer  of  abuses,  made  his  nephew  Alexander 
Peretti,  cardinal  at  fourteen.  Paul  V.  (1621),  created  Maurice 
of  Savoy  cardinal  at  fourteen,  Carlo  de  Medici  at  nineteen,  and 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  at  ten.  Clement  XII.  (1740)  made  Luigi 
di  Borboni,  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  cardinal  at  the  age  of  eight. 
And  lastly,  Pius  VII.  (1823),  created  a  second  Luigi  di  Borbani, 
the  son  of  the  above-mentioned  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  cardinal  at 
twenty-three.  The  list  of  such  creations  might  be  much 
extended ;  but  the  foregoing  will  suflSce  for  an  article  which  does 
not  at  present  profess  to  set  forth  the  personal  curiosities  of  the 
Cardinalate  so  much  as  the  characteristics  which  attach  to  it  as 
an  institution  or  corporation.  The  names  above  given  have  this 
in  common — that  they  are  all  beaded  together  on  the  same 
thread  of  caprice,  nepotism,  and  other  favouritism,  and  exemplify 
the  same  scandal  of  at  least  the  unfitness  of  prematurity. 

It  has  already  been  seen  thst  the  maximum  number  of 
Cardinals  was  fixed  at  seventy  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  before  the  publi- 
cation of  whose  bull  PoetquaTti^  the  number  of  the  Sacred  College 
was  extremely  variable.  John  XXII,  on  being  requested  in  1331 
to  make  two  French  cardinals,  replied  that  there  were  only  twenty 
cardinals'  hats,  that  seventeen  of  these  were  already  French,  and 
that  he  could,  therefore,  only  make  one  more.  At  the  death  of 
Clement  VL,  (1352)  the  Cardinals  determined  that  their  number 
should  not  exceed  twenty.  Urban  VI.  (1389)  created  a  great 
number ;  and  we  find  the  College  making  representations  to  Pius 
XL  (1464)  to  the  effect  that  the  dignity  of  the  purple  was  dimi- 
nished by  such  excess.  Sixtus  IV.  (1484),  however,  multiplied  the 
number  of  his  creations  to  an  unexampled  extent ;  and  ^exander 
VL  (1503)  more  than  followed  the  precedent  which  Sixtus  had 
set  him.  Leo  X.  created  thirty-one  Cardinals  at  one  batch,  leav- 
ing at  his  death  sixty-five,  a  number  which,  previously  to  his  time, 
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had  never  been  attained.  Paul  III.  nevertheless,  created  seventy- 
one;  whilst  Paul  IV,  (1559)  sought  to  counteract  or  to  circum- 
scribe the  prodigality  of  his  predecessor  by  the  issue  of  the  bull 
called  CompobctvAa^  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  the  Cardinals 
should  never  exceed  fraty.  In  the  face  of  this  decree,  his  immediate 
successor  Pius  lY.  (1565)  raised  the  number  to  forty-six.  In  1590 
came  the  final  settlement  at  seventy,  a  settlement  which,  as  ha» 
been  said,  and  incidentally  repeated,  was  efifected  by  Pope  Sixtus  V. 

The  Cardinals,  therefore,  owe  their  appointment  solely  to  the 
Pope ;  and  they  have  for  many  centuries  been  taken  in  part  &om 
all  the  great  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  whilst  even  the  United 
States  of  America  have  lately  added  their  New  World  contingent. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  number  of  cardinals  of  Italian 
blood  or  nationality  has  always  preponderated. 

There  are,  or  have  been  for  the  last  four  centuries,  frequently, 
if  not  generally,  more  Cardinals  than  those  so  accredited  before  the 
world.  Various  causes  occasionally  arose  to  lead  a  Pontiff  to  deem 
it  inexpedient  to  declare  publicly  the  person  whom  it  waa  his 
design  to  create  a  Cardinal.  The  first  Pope  who  adopted  this 
method  of  secret  creation  was  Martin  V.,  who,  with  his  successors, 
until  the  adoption  of  a  more  arbitrary  practice  by  Paul  III.,  took 
the  members  of  the  Sacred  College  into  his  confidence,  only  with 
a  strict  injunction  that  they  should  not  divulge  the  names,  so 
reserved,  of  their  colleagues  designate.  At  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Martin  V.,  an  event  which  took  place  in  the  year  1431,  he  left 
'four  Cardinals  thus  undeclared,  in  whose  favour  he  is  said  to  have 
exacted  an  oath  from  the  other  Cardinals  that  they  would  recognize 
them  in  case  of  his  decease.  When  the  Pope  died,  they  refused 
to  record  this  recognition  which  they  had  so  solemnly  undertaken, 
and  the  Popes  have  never  since  been  so  {)osthumously  powerful 
as  to  ensure  the  admission  to  the  Sacred  College  of  persons  whose 
ci*eation  has  been  left  by  their  deaths  in  this  inchoate  condition. 
Sometimes  the  College  has  recognized  such  embryonic  di£[nitaries, 
and  has  admitted  them  to  the  conclaves,  that  is,  to  the  place 
where  the  Cardinals  assemble  for  the  election  of  a  new  Pope,  or, 
the  body  of  the  Cardinals  assembled  for  that  purpose.  In  other 
cases,  the  incoming  Poi>e  has  re-created  the  Csirdinals,  so  incom- 
pletely developed,  by  a  more  valid  and  indefeasible  process;  as 
an  act  of  grace,  and  out  of  respect  to  the  wishes  and  the  memory 
of  his  predecessor.  It  follows  that,  when  such  a  sentiment  has 
been  at  zero — ^for  anger  is  not  unknown  to  celestial  minds — ^the 
candidate  Cardinals  have  altogether  lost  the  intended  promotion. 

The  change  which  Paul  III.  introduced  consisted  in  confining 
the  secret  of  the  unpublished  nominations  to  his  own  breast, 
instead  of  confiding  the  knowledge  of  them  to  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  under  such  obligations  to  secrecy  as  Martin  V.  and 
other  Popes  of  his  way  of  tainking  had  seen  fit  to  imx)Ose  upon 
thenu    The  reservation  of  Paul  III.  was  called  a  reservation  in 
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jpectQT€y  known  popularly,  and  in  the  more  current  Italian  form,, 
as  va  petto.  His  practice  was,  and  that  of  his  successors  has 
been,  to  add  to  the  form  of  proclamation  in  consistory,  Alios  duos 
(or  otiier  number),  in  pectore  reservamaa  arbitrio  nostro  qiuindo- 
cu/mqus  deda/randos.  When  the  appointment  of  a  future 
Cardinal  is  announced  by  the  Pope  in  consistory,  with  the  name 
reserved  in  petto,  it  is  now  the  custom  to  make  such  name  public 
at  a  subsequent  consistory.  The  actual  appointment,  in  the  case 
of  ecclesiastics  residing  in  Kome,  proceeds  as  follows,  with  such 
external  accidents  of  pompous  and  social  celebration  as  have 
already  been  indicated.  On  a  day  named,  the  candidate  goes  to 
the  Papal  palace,  and  receives  from  the  Pope  the  red  biretta; 
afterwards,  in  a  public  consistory,  at  the  close  of  an  imposing 
ceremonial,  the  Pope  places  upon  his  head  the  famous  red  hat. 
In  a  second  consistory  he  **  closes  his  mouth  "  (os  davdit) — that 
is,  forbids  him  at  present  to  speak  at  meetings  of  Cardinals ;  in  a 
third,  he  "  opens  his  mouth," — that  is,  he  removes  the  former 
prohibition,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  a  ring,  and  assigning  to 
him  his  "  title.**  If  the  candidate  is  absent,  being  prevented  by 
just  cause  from  visiting  fiome  at  that  time,  the  red  biretta  is  sent 
to  him ;  and  on  receiving  it  he  is  bound  to  make  oath  that  he 
will,  within  a  year,  visit  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles. 

With  regard  to  the  shutting  and  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of 
a  newly-created  Cardinal,  Mr.  TroUope  remarks  that  "  like  almost 
everything  else  connected  with  the  subject  this  form  had  once  a 
real  significance ;  but  has  become  a  mere  meaningless  formality. 
Some  reasonable  time  was  originally  allowed  to  elapse  before  the 
Pontiflfin  one  consistory  formally  pronounced  the  mouth  to  be 
opened  which  he  had  declared  to  be  closed  in  a  previous  consistory. 
Now,  the  form  of  opening  is  pronounced  within  a  few  minutes  of 
the  form  of  closing.  As  may  be  readily  understood  the  Cardinal 
whose  mouth  was  closed  could  not  speak  or  vote  in  any  assembly 
of  the  Cardinals ;  but  only  hear.  When  it  has  occmred  that  a 
Cardinal  has  been  left  at  the  death  of  a  Pope  with  closed  mouth, 
the  College  has  usually  empowered  one  of  their  number  to  open 
the  mouth  of  the  Cardinal  so  circumstanced.  But  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose,  as  many  have  imagined,  that  a  Cardinal  whose 
mouth  remained  closed  was  ineligible  to  the  Papal  throne.  For  not 
only  any  such  Cardinal,  but  any  person  whatever,  clerk  or  lay,  not 
being  an  avowed  heretic,  and  not  labouring  under  any  canonical 
imp^iment  to  holy  orders,  is  perfectly  eligible  as  Pope." 

To  sum  up  it  maybe  said  that  the  duties  of  Cardinals  are  of  two 
kinds.  There  are,  first,  those  which  devolve  on  them  while  the 
Pope  is  living ;  and,  secondly,  those  which  they  have  to  discharge 
when  the  Holy  See  is  vacant.  As  to  the  first,  it  may  be  said  in 
summary,  that  they  consist  in  taking  an  active  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  Church  throu^out  the  world ;  for  although, 
the  Pope  is  in  no  way  bound  to  defer  to  the  opiQions  of  the  Sacred 
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College,  in  practice  he  seldom,  if  ever,  takes  an  important  step 
without  their  counsel  and  concurrence.  Such  a  school  in  the 
science  and  art  of  government  in  all  its  forms  as  the  College  of 
Cardinals  exists,  perhaps,  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  They  are 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  various  peculiarities  of 
national  character,  the  prejudices  and  cherished  aims  of  dynasties, 
the  conservatism  that,  with  more  or  less  intelligence,  supports,  and 
the  communism  that,  with  more  or  less  wickedness,  undermines 
the  fabric  of  Christian  Society.  In  the  various  congregations  of 
which  they  are  members,  they  acquire  the  art  of  management  in 
detail  of  the  vast  and  complicated  concerns  of  their  wide-embracing 
communion.  **  Hence,"  say  their  apologists, "  flow  that  largeness 
of  temper,  that  breadth  of  view,  that  readiness  to  drop  the  accidental 
if  only  the  essential  be  maintained,  that  conciliatory  bearing,  and 
that  antique  courtesy,  by  which  the  finest  specimens  of  Cardinal- 
ambassadors  have  always  been  distinguished." 

Frank  Seafield. 


ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  A  CHILD. 

Br  THR  Author  op  "  Stoey  of  S.  Stkphkn.** 


Dear  youthful  face !   whose  never  setting  smile 
Has  often  sunned  me  in  the  gloomy  hour ; 

How  can  a  child  the  more  mature  beguile  ? 
Or  simple  artlessnesa  possess  such  power  ? 

'  Tis  strange  that  thou  whose  years  upon  this  earth 

Have  been  so  few,  in  that  brief  span  hast  gained 
A  look  that  emanates  from  well-tried  worth. 

From  minds  by  life-work  disciplined  and  trained. 
What  do  those  imaged  lineaments  express  ? 

How  do  they  strike  the  keen  observer's  sense  ? 
A  woman's  earnest  depth  of  tenderness, 

A  solid  mind  of  bright  intelligence. 
No  musings  that  are  flippant,  mean,  or  vain. 

The  calm,  unruf9ed  surface  underlie  ; 
Clear  dwells  the  power  to  gather  and  retain. 

Sense  to  discriminate  and  reason  to  apply. 
'  Tis  not  one  quality  of  heart  or  mind 

Which  forms  that  look  so  earnest  and  intent, 
But  many  varied  attributes  combined 

In  one  long  gaze  at  mingled  sweetness  blent. 
Thus  fifty  chosen  notes  in  music's  range 

In  one  delightful  harmony  unite ; 
Thus  varying  hues  in  concord  still  more  strange 

Merge,  as  they  meet,  in  one  pure  ray  of  light. 

NoTB. — ^The  poweT  of  photographs  in  occasionnlly  revealing  qualities  beneath  the 
surface,  the  under-currents  of  character,  is  singularly  borne  out  in  this  case. 


MOONBEAM. 


1. 
Sailing  stately  through  the  sky, 
Wrapt  in  fleecy,  mystic  white : 
Queen  of  Heaven  !  you  look,  think  I, 
Like  ipy  Love  the  other  night. 

II. 
It  was  at  a  Fancy  Ball. 
There  were  "  water  nymphs  "  in  green, 
Glittering  "  Knights  "  with  figures  tall, 
Wee  "  Titanias  "  scarcely  seen. 

III. 
"  Amy  Robsarts,"  "  Robin  Hoods," 
Witching  «*Madchen,"  "Flower-girls," 
"  Raleighs, "  wild  "  Elves  "  from  the  woods, 
**  Judges  "  in  their  floating  curls. 

IV. 

Such  a  motley  crowd  was  there, 
Faith  !  my  eyes  were  blinded  quite  ; 
All  seemed  whirling,  dazzling,  fair. 
Never  was  there  gayer  sight. 

V. 

Just  as  I  had  calmer  grown. 
Something  snow-white  flitted  past ; 
Had  a  silver  *'  Sea-gull "  flown 
By  me  ?     It  went  quite  as  fast. 

VI. 

Looking  for  the  vanished  sprite, 
Winding  in  and  out  I  swear, 
Fleecy  clouds  went  curling  right 
Through  the  rainbow-tints,  to  where — 

vn. 
Straining  with  my  vision's  might. 
Round  again  the  bright  thing  came, 
But  before  I'd  caught  the  light, 
Ofi^  it  floated  just  the  same. 

vm. 
But  one  ray  of  beauty  rare 
Fell  across  my  heart ;  then  quick 
Blaz'd  my  soul  in  one  big  flare. 
Leaving  me — a  swain  love-sick. 
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DC. 

Giddy,  stunned,  I  shut  my  eyes, 
Consciousness  forsook  me  soon  ; 
When  I  next  was  going  to  rise. 
Towards  me  sail'd  a  bright  New  Moon. 

X. 

It  was  made  of  Diamonds, 
Set  upon  a  head  of  gold, 
Touch'd  by  magic  Fairy  wands, 
DrapVous  clouds  did  her  enfold. 

XI. 

Then  I  knew  'twas  "  Moonbeam's  "  ray. 
Had  in  me  enkindled  love. 
'Twas  as  if  some  mystic  sway 
Chain'd  me  while  she  sailM  above. 

xn. 
For  I  felt  on  viewing  her  now 
She  was  far  beyond  my  reach. 
She  could  ne'er  my  suit  allow, 
Tho'  I  might  with  tears  beseech. 

XIII. 

Humbl'd  into  dark  despair. 
Scarce  I  heard,  or  saw,  or  felt ; 
Only  rush'd  out  for  fresh  air  ; 
In  the  dark  I  prostrate  knelt. 

xrv. 
"  If  a  worthless  soul  can  rise 
Unto  heights  before  unknown. 
Make  me  worthy  in  her  eyes. 
Make  me  sharer  of  her  throne. 

XV. 

«  Well  I  know  I  am  not  fit 
Her  white  veil's  pure  hem  to  touch, 
But  when  two  are  closely  knit. 
Each  grows  like  the  other  much. 

XVI. 

s^         "  So,  if  she  could  stoop  to  love, 
\       My  soul,  too,  might  one  day  gleam ; 
\     Fir'd  with  her  light  from  above, 

\Mine  would  shine  with  steadfast  beam." 
\  xvn. 

Gfcjntle  breezes  touch'd  my  hair, 
Coo^'d  my  brow,  my  lips,  my  brain  ; 
Their  soft  spirits  of  the  air, 
Soothljig,  sang  this  sweet  refirain. 
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Song. 

"Child  of  Earth, 
If  thou  would'st  be 
Of  Earth's  stains 
And  fetters  free, 
Cast  the  Knight's 
True  armour  on, 
Break  the  spell- 


The  victory's  won. 
Up,  and  mount  with  knightly  air, 
Faint  heart  ne'er  won  Ladye  fair; 
Art  thou  sighing  for  the  moon  ? 
Up,  and  be  a  conqueror  soon. 
Ladye  fair, 
Conqueror  soon. 
Knightly  air, 
Lovely  Moon, 
For  her  sake, 
Ladye  fair. 
Up,  and  take 
Every  care." 
xvm. 
Fresh  inspir'd  with  hope  I  flew. 
Like  a  rolling,  surging  wave. 
At  her  feet  myself  I  threw  ; 
"  Ladye,  I  would  be  thy  slave. 

XIX. 

"  Take  me,  mould  me,  make  me  bright. 
With  more  beams  from  thy  soft  light ; 
Only  do  not  bid  me  go. 
For  my  whole  being  loves  thee  so.'' 

XX. 

Gentle  touch  of  finger  tips, 
Silv'ry  accents  falling  low. 
Sweetest  words  from  sweetest  lips, 
"  No,  I  bid  thee  stay." And  so 

XXI. 

Queen  of  HeaVn !  you  look,  think  I, 
Like  my  Love  the  other  night ; 
Shedding  brightness  o'er  the  sky, 
Veil'd  in  mystic,  fleecy  white. 

META  £v  BA^OW. 

/ 


TWO  STRINGS  TO  A  BOW. 
By  THIS  AuTHOB  OP  "  OuB  Prima  Donna,"  "  On  the  NiLGHims,"  &c. 


WHEN,  upon  New  Year's  Eve  of  184— young  Carnegie  ventured 
to  predict  at  mess  that  before  Valentine's  Day  there 
would  be  an  awful  split  between  Chermside  and  Lloyd  of  Ours, 
that  coining  events  were  casting  their  shadows  before  them,  and 
that  he  saw  plainly  enough  a  row  brewing  in  the  horizon,  this 
portending  ensign  was  directed  "to  hold  his  jaw"  "to  shut  up 
sharp,"  and  not  to  air  his  musty  proverbs  over  the  Chateau  Lafitte, 
spoiling  the  delicate  bouquet  of  that  precious  wine.  What! 
Dicky  Chermside  and  Bertie  Lloyd — ^Damon  and  Pythias;  the 
Siamese  Twins,  as  we  were  wont  to  call  them  — split !  Two  such  old 
and  fast  friends  quarrel !  CredatJudceiLS  Apella^ssddoiieofvLs.  At 
the  Greek  Kalends,  maybe,  observed  another;  while  Major  Penrose, 
our  commanding  oflScer  who  had  lately  rejoined  from  a  residence 
among  the  sabotiers  and  oyster  dredgers  of  Cancale,  and  whose 
French  accent  savoured  strongly  of  Cockaigne,  exclaimed,  "  Break 
with  each  other!  Mong  Dewjamayy  so  tazee  vovs  toot  sweet j 
peeteet  ongfang.^' 

But  present  unlikelihood  of  a  rupture  notwithstanding,  it  did 
come  to  pass  that  Carnegie  proved  a  true  prophet,  for  before  the 
fourteenth  of  February  these  hitherto  brothers-in-arms  literally 
and  metaphorically,  were  dead  cuts,  were  vowing  vengeance  the 
one  against  the  other,  and  were  seeking,  with  hair-trigger 
duelling  pistols  in  their  hands,  to  take  the  lives  they  had  over 
and  over  again  sworn  to  sell  their  own  for. 

Ere,  however,  I  enter  into  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  sudden 
metamorphosis  from  amity  to  hatred,  it  will  interest  the  reader 
to  know  what  regiment  of  Queen  Victoria's  service  Ours  was,  and 
where,  at  the  time  of  which  I  tell,  fate  and  the  Horse  Guards  had 
stationed  it. 

"  Ours,"  happened  to  be  one  of  the  West  Indian  battalions,  then 
composed  of  African  negroes  pur  sang^  and  not  degenerated,  as  it 
is  now-a-days,  into  a  mongrel  corps  of  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
Bahamas,  and  other  "half-bred"  blacks.  At  a  somewhat  distant 
epoch,  "  Ours  "  had  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  Royal,  but  that  hono- 
rary epithet  had  been  discontinued,  and  the  corps  was  now  known 
by  its  numeral  only.  "  Ours  "  in  the  forties  was  not  dressed  as 
French  Jew-Haves  (nigger  English  for  Zouaves),  but  wore  the 
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claw  hammer  scarlet  coatee,  the  top-heavy  chaco,  and  the  garotte 
or  stock.  **  Ours  ^  was  a  good,  useful,  loyal  legion,  and  hi5  seen 
hard  service  in  the  Ashantee  campaigns.  So  well  pleased  was 
Lord  Wolseley  with  its  pluck  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  the  war  of 
1873-4,  that  it  is  said — take  note  that  I  write  aaid^  and  that  I 
will  not  vouch  for  the  statement — that  he  begged  the  Duke  to 
have  it  christened,  "Garnet  Wolseley's  Own  Particular  Pet 
Pepper-Pots,"  but  His  Royal  Highness  objected,  observing  em- 
phatically that  the  name  was  a  precious  deal  too  long,  and  that  in 
action  KoflTee  Kalcalli  or  any  other  King's  troops  would  be  down 
upon  the  men,  and  exterminate  every  mother's  son  of  them,  before 
the  word  could  be  given  "Garnet  Wolseley's  Own  Particular 
PetPepper-Pots,*  up  Black  Guards  and  At 'em ! "  Lastly,  in  Ours 
Chermside  and  Lloyd  were  subaltern  officers,  and  were  serving 
with  Head  Quarters,  in  that  Gehenna  of  a  station — Free  Town 
Sierra  Leone. 

I  have  been  recently  informed  that  in  this  year  of  grace,  theie 
are  worse  places  to  be,  to  do,  and  to  suffer  in  than  the  chief  town 
of  the  Lions'  Mountains;  that  it  has  become  a  nice,  clean,  tidy, 
healthy  little  city,  with  a  native  population  neither  so  thoroughly 
niggerly,  nude  and  nidorous  as  it  was  when  my  lines  were  cast 
there.  Well,  I  am  pleased  to  learn  this,  for  in  the  days  when  I 
went  soldiering  in  the  colony,  a  long  time  ago,  Bulam  Fever — own 
brother  to  Yellow  Jack — devastated  the  whol«»  settlement.  Free 
Town  was  an  oUonpocIrtcZa  jumble  of  wretched  hovels  and  preten- 
tious houses  cheek-by-jowl  in  the  streets,  and  Messieurs  and 
Mesdames  of  the  sable  race  generally  were  condidered  to  be  suffi- 
ciently dressed,  for  all  practical  purposes,  when  their  heads  were 
encased  in  caps  of  dried  clay,  their  loins  girded  with  minute 
scraps  of  cotton  cloth,  and  their  bodies  lavishly  anointed  with 
rancid  palm  oil.  "  They  have  changed  all  that,  of  your  antediluvian 
time,  dear  old  fogey,"  added  my  newsmonger ;  "  the  pauperuvi 
tabernas  have  nearly  disappeared,  if  even  the  reguraqvs  turres 
have  not  yet  cropped  up.  Clay ! — cotton ! — palm  oil !  God  bless 
me,  what  are  you  dreaming  about  ?  Why,  man,  Young  Africa 
masculine  struts  about  in  tweeds,  broad  cloth,  tall  hats  and 
masher  collars ;  his  womenkind  import  their  costumes  from  Liberty 
Marshall  and  Snelgrove,  and  other  fashionable  London  emporium "<, 
while  Piesse  and  Lubin,  Rimmel,  and  Pears  stock  the  stores  with 
their  essences  and  soaps.  Moreover,  several  disciples  of  Dn 
Richardson  have  visited  the  locality,  and  have  so  improved  it, 
that  the  white  man  has  some  chance  of  existence  in  what  was, 
fifty  years  ago,  his  certain  grave. 

But  as  at  the  date  of  my  story  these  ameliorations  had  not  been 
effected,  as  owing  to  the  fatality  of  the  climate  a  European  gentle- 

♦  For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  gourmand,  Pepper-Pot  is  a  dainty  West  Indian 
soup,  fit  to  set  before  a  king. 
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man  was  then  a  somewhat  rare  specimen  of  the  genus  homo,  and 
a  European  lady  a  decided  curiosity — we  were  of  all  shades  of 
complexion,  from  unmistakable  black  to  pale  copper  or  whitey 
brown — it  may  well  be  conceived  what  excitement  and  interest 
prevailed  on  all  sides  when,  uiK)n  one  December  morning,  it  was 
announced  that  on  board  the  good  ship  Harmattan,  just  anchored 
in  the  river  from  Gravesend,  there  had  come  a  lady,  young,  un- 
married, pretty,  and  with  not  the  least  infinitesimal  touch  of  the 
tar-brush  in  her  whole  organization.  Every  one  was  instantly 
upon  the  qui  vive.  All  the  bachelors,  and  I  regret  to  add  some  of 
the  erratic  married  men,  hurried  down  to  the  Commissariat  wharf 
to  get  a  squint  at  this  phenomenon  of  a  white  swan,  our  rara 
avis  in  terris^  as  she  landed,  and  amongst  the  eager  ones  were 
Chermside  and  Lloyd,  who  rushed  from  Tower  Hill  Barracks,  closely 
linked  arm-in-arm,  a  highly  friendly  Siamese-like  mode  of  pro- 
gression, but  an  unpleasantly  hot  one,  with  the  thermometer  at 
boiling  point. 

Presently  the  Captain's  gig  rowed  ashore  and  from  under  the 
awning  in  the  stem  sheets  there  stepped  a  damsel,  who  more  than 
justified  the  flowery  description  which  had  preceded  her.  She 
was  tall,  slight  and  singularly  graceful ;  her  feet,  which,  as  she 
ascended  the  ladder  of  the  wharf,  peeped  from  under  her  robe,  were 
seen  to  be  of  the  smallest  and  most  delicate,  and  her  hands, 
daintily  gloved  in  Paris  kids — the  ladies  of  the  soil  seldom  wore 
anything  but  white  Berlins — ^matched  the  feet  in  shapely 
diminutiveness.  Her  face  was  simply  lovely ;  every  feature  in 
itself  a  model  for  a  sculptor's  chisel ;  eyes,  violet  blue,  bright  and 
sparkling ;  mouth,  small  and  well  cut ;  lips,  rubies ;  teeth,  pearls ; 
ears,  tiny  pink  shells,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  according  to  the  stereotyped 
fashion  of  description.  From  under  a  broad-rimmed  straw  hat 
trimmed  with  dainty  ribbons  there  fell  a  profusion  of  rich  anbom 
hair,  and  her  dress,  which  was  of  some  light  summer  fabric,  was 
evidently  the  work  of  some  cunning  modiste  and  fitted  her  figure 
to  perfection.  But  that  which  charmed  us  most  of  all  to  look  upon 
was  her  clear  fresh  rosy  complexion ;  it  presented  such  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  sickly,  sombre,  not  to  say  sooty,  type  of  the  women- 
kind  we  were  accustomed  to  ride,  to  drive,  to  dance,  and  to  flirt 
with. 

Captain  Tomkins  of  the  Harmattan,  under  whose  paternal  care 
«he  had  come  out,  introduced  us  generally  to  her  as  Miss  Mabel 
Strickland,  adding  in  an  undertone,  as  if  speaking  to  himself, 
"  A  likely  craft  enough,  messmates ;  well-built,  well-rigged,  and 
only  wants  an  honest  and  lovingly  careful  skipper  to  sail  the  sea 
of  life  with,  smoothly  and  pleasantly."  Then  putting  her  into 
his  buggy,  he  drove  her  to  the  village  of  Kissy,  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river,  where  old  Mrs.  JoUifle,  who  had  imported  her — par- 
don the  word  "  imported  " — resided. 

That  same  evening  there  happened  to  be  a  large  gathering  at 
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inessy  and  Miss  Strickland  was,  of  course,  fully  and  freely  dis- 
cussed Tnore  mUitario,  I  am  not  going  to  disclose  what  this  man 
or  that  man  said  in  respect  to  her ;  all  that  I  intend  to  reveal  is, 
that  one  and  all  present  agreed  that  so  delicate  a  Desdemona, 
with  a  skin  whiter  than  snow  and  (presumably)  smoother  than 
monumental  alabaster,  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
wedded  lot  of  any  Othello  of  the  place,  Penrose,  chiming  in  as 
usual  with  his  **  mong  Dew,  jamay."  Then  we  began  to  cast 
about  which  one  of  our  fellows,  dr  of  the  very  few  and  far  between 
**  pale  faces "  of  the  mercantile  community,  ought  to  carry  her 
off  as  his  bride.  After  some  laughing  and  chaflSng  and  a  good  deal 
of  red  wine  quaffing,  it  was  settled  that  Dick  Chermside  ought  to 
be  the  fortunate  Benedict,  He  was  good-looking — our  show  man,  in 
point  of  fact — ^had  a  little  money,  and  held  a  staff  appointment  in 
the  garrison.  So  we  advised  him  to  go  in  at  once  and  win  the 
African  Lily,  as  we  then  and  there  named  Miss  Mabel, 

He  blushed,  not  celestial  rosy  red,  but  the  colour  of  a  deep 
scarlet  geranium,  smiled  and  said, 

**  Well,  gentlemen,  I  might,  in  truth,  do  worse.  Miss  Strick- 
land is  a  remarkably  pretty  girl,  seems  nice,  and  might  make  a 
fellow  a  very  charming  wife.  If  I  act  up  to  your  suggestions 
don't  be  surprised ;  meantime,  I'll  drink  her  very  good  health  in  a 
bumper  of  Burgundy." 

Greatly  to  our  astonishment,  Lloyd,  instead  of  chiming  in  with 
the  humour  of  the  thing,  and  wishing  his  oMer  ego  success  in  his 
wooing,  grew  rusty,  and  observed  "  toat  it  was  all  *  rot ; '  that  we 
were  settling  matters  a  deuced  deal  too  hastily ;  that  Dick  Cherm- 
side was  not  one  iota  better  acquainted  with  Miss  Strickland 'than 
he  himself;  that  in  the  question  of  who  and  who  she  should 
marry,  the  young  lady  and  not  a  riotous,  half-screwed  mess,  was 
the  proper  person  to  decide,  and  that  we  were  a  rude,  rough-cast 
set,  running  considerably  out  of  the  groove  of  officers  and  gentle- 
men." Whereupon  Seton,  our  surgeon— not  a  very  polished  sort 
of  the  genus  Medico — called  out  from  the  bottom  end  of  the  table, 
**  Spoons  it  is,  Lloyd ;  spoons,  by  Jove.  It  does  not  require  my 
stethoscope  to  diagnose  that  incipient  heart  affection  of  yours, 
ray  boy,  nor  the  tendency  to  that  same  disease  in  you,  Chermy. 
But  Arcades  Awho!  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Toss  up  for  the 
girl,  say  I ;  or,  much  happier  thought,  as  you  have  had  everything 
in  common  for  many  a  year,  make  her  Mrs.  Chermside  and  Lloyd, 
or  Mrs.  Lloyd  and  Chermside,  it  does  not  matter  under  what 
prenomen  the  partnership  runs.  Ra/rd  vaga  virgo  pucUca  eety 
which  quotation  I'll  translate  freely  for  your  benefit  as  thus,  *  The 
young  woman  who  comes  to  this  beastly  hole  is  not  likely  to  be 
over  particular.'  Besides,  as  Atropos,  in  th«  shape  of  fever,  stands 
ready  to  cut  the  thread  of  a  poor  white  devil's  existence  here  at  a 
moment's  notice,  two  husbands  may  be  more  advantageous  to  Miss 
Whatrdo-ye-call-her  than  one  only." 
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Then  Lloyd,  with  hin  dander  riz,  up  and  said, 

"  Reserve  your  dog  Latin,  doctor,  for  your  worthless  prescrii)- 
tions,  and  take  your  vicious,  uncivilized,  heathen  ideas  to  the 
polyandroua  tribes  of  the  Nilghiri  Hills,  if  you  know  whereabouts 
they  are,"  and  he  left  the  raess-room  in  a  rage,  we  who  remained 
sending  a  roar  of  laughter  after  him. 

Now  Kissy — ^it  is  no  fictitious  name  coined  by  me — is  but 
a  short  ride  from  Free  Town,  and  to  it  presently  hied  all  Society, 
to  pay  its  devoirs  to  Miss  Strickland.  It  went,  did  Society,  in 
couples  and  threes,  but  it  was  noticed  that  neither  Cherraside 
nor  Lloyd,  in  their  first  or  subsequent  visits,  were  seen  together. 
One  slipped  out  and  was  off  while  the  other  was  not  looking,  so 
to  speak  ;  and  that  other  never  mounted  his  pony,  and  cantered 
away,  until  his  negro  servant  announced  that  "T'other  Massa 
come  'ome  again,  sar,  road  all  clare  now  for  Kissy  Kissy." 

Thus  did  tnese  alternating  interviews  continue  for  some  little 
time,  with  what  effect  upon  Mabel  no  one  exactly  knew,  but  with 
unquestionably  this  result  upon  our  Siamese  Twins,  that  both 
gradually  stretched  the  band  of  friendship  by  which  they  had  been 
hitherto  so  tightly  bound  together,  stretched  it  more  and  more 
every  day,  stretched  it  continually  until  at  last  its  elasticity  could 
bear  no  further  strain,  and  it  snapped  asunder.  How  could  it  do 
otherwise  than  snap,  when  there  was  a  young,  pretty  and  fas- 
cinating maiden,  who  possibly  enough  was  whispering  to  herhelf 
"  Qv£  cCStre  femnie  et  iwn  pas  coquetevj'  acting  as  the  motive  power 
of  the  stretch. 

The  tenth  of  February  was  always  kept  as  a  dia-di-festa  in 
Ours,  but  why,  I  fail  to  recollect.  This  year  of  184—,  we  cele- 
brated it  with  a  ball,  at  which  every  one  was  present,  and  need 
it  be  said  The  Lily.  That  this  ikir  flower  was  the  acknowledged 
belle  and  loadstar  of  the  evening  goes  without  saying,  and  being 
so  it  was  strange  how  little  she  danced.  She  sat  in  a  cosy  corner 
of  a  room,  drinking  in  the  deliciously  cool  land  breeze  which  blew 
from  the  Sugar  I^oaf  Mountain,  and  on  her  right  was  planted 
Chermside,  on  her  left  Lloyd.  Now  and  again  she  took  a  turn  in 
a  waltz  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  gentlemen,  and  while  she 
was  so  engaged  he  who  held  her  in  his  arms  seemed  to  be  in  the 
seventh  heaven,  while  he  who  was  "  left  out  in  the  cold,"  scowled, 
^ound  his  teeth,  clenched  his  fist  and  appeared  as  if  he  wished 
niifl  rival  down  among  the  dead  men  in  Hades  ?  Miss  Mabel 
Stn^ckland,  per  contra^  did  not  outwardly  at  least  exhibit  the 
slightest  show  of  preference  for  Dick  or  for  Bertie ;  she  received 
their  attentions  equally,  and  to  lookers  upon  the  amusing  little 
game,  manifested,  as  plainly  as  A  B  C,  that  she  was  thinking  with 
Captain  i^Iacheath  «*  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either,  were 
t'other  dear  epooney  away." 

I  am  afrai'i  that  Mabel  Strickland,  aged  nineteen,  had  alreadv 
learnt  to  conjugate  the  verb   « to   flirt,"  and  had  also  read  or 
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been  told  that  there  was  no  law  in  Enprland  or  its  colonies 
preventing  a  lady  from  having  two  strings  to  her  bow. 

So  with  this  trio  of  personages  of  my  story  things  went  on 
until  supper,  to  which  repast  Mabel  had  promised  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Lloyd.  Hut  when  the  band  struck  up  the  "Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England,"  and  the  mess  butler,  a  Congo  negro,  enter- 
ing, announced  that  "  ebery  ting  ready  for  yam-yam "  (eating), 
Chermside  jumped  up,  took  the  gloved  hand  of  Miss  Strickland, 
placed  it  without  resistance  within  his  arm,  and  walked  oflF  with 
her  triumphantly. 

For  a  short  instant  or  two  Lloyd  remained  fixed  to  his  chair 
flabbergasted,  then  saying  to  himself  "What  confounded 
cheek,"  sprung  from  it  and  followed  the  pair  into  the  hall,  from 
which,  however,  he  soon  reappeared,  and  seeing  me  mooning  in  the 
\erandah,  came  up  and  addressed  me, 

"  Fothergill,"  said  he,  "you  are  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  good 
fellow  to  boot.     Now,  tell  me !  did  you  ever  in  your  life  know 

anything  more  like  the  act  of  a  cad," — he  said  d ,  but  let  that 

l>a8s — "  than  Chermside's  conduct  just  now  ?  " 

**  Apropos  of  what,  Lloyd  ? — and  why  all  this  excitement  ?  " 

"  This.  I  settle  with  Mabel  Strickland  to  take  her  in  to  supper, 
•lust  as  I  am  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  up  springs  that  fellow" 
—again  he  prefixed  the  d "  and  skedaddles  with  her." 

"  Nothing  loth,  perhaps,  Lloyd,"  I  interpose. 

"  Decidedly  loth,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  a  woman's  expression  or 
manner.  Well,  sir,  I  follow,  with  the  full  intention  of  pitching 
into  the  beggar,  and  my  intention  is  soon  carried  into  action. 
Chermside  leaves  Mabel's  side  to  get  her  something  from  the 
buffet.  My  first  idea  was  to  jump  into  his  vacant  chair  and  to 
let  him  fight  for  re-possession,  but  as  that  would  have  been  too 
demonstrative,  1  burked  it  and  took  another  line.  I  dogged  him 
to  the  sideboard,  where  he  was  busy  slicing  a  pine.  '  Lieutenant 
Chermside,'  said  I,  *a  word  in  your  ear.  Permit  me  to  tell  you, 
sir,  that  you  are  a  snob.  I'll  make  it  stronger  if  you  like  and  pre- 
fix the  adjective  infernal  to  the  substantive  snob  ;  and  I  add  too, 
without  the  slightest  reservation,  that  you  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
^service  generally  and  to  this  regiment  specially.  Being  a  cad, 
sir,  you  behaved  just  now  as  such.' " 

"  What !"  I  remarked,  "  you  made  use  of  all  that  strong,  vulgar, 
unparliamentary  language  to  a  brother-officer,  and  to  the  man  you 
have  so  often  told  me  was  your  dearest  friend,  and  to  serve  whom 
vou  would  go  through  fire  and  water?  " 

"Yes,Fothergill,  Idid." 

"  W-h-e-w !  Then  you  have  put  your  foot  in  it  and  no  mistake, 
Lloyd." 

"  I  don't  care  one ^" 

Just  at  this  word  one,  lo  and  behold  Chermside  himself  stood 
beside  us.     Lloyd  burst  out  again, 
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"  I  tell  you  once  more,  Mr.  Chermsidey  and  in  Doctor  Fothergill*8 
presence,  that " 

"No,  no !  "  I  interrupted,  "  don't  say  anything  or  ask  anything 
while  I  am  here,  please ;  go  and  say  your  says  and  ask  your 
questions  in  any  place  where  I  can't  hear  them.  I  am  deaf, 
Lloyd ;  the  big  drum  thumping  away  at  the  British  Army 
quadrilles  in  the  ball  room  has  broken  my  tym]^)anum,  and — I  forgot 
to  tell  you  before — I  have  got  night  blindness  and  can't  see.  I 
always  get  sleepy  too,  early  in  the  evening,  so  good  night,  Tm  off 
to  bed." 

Lloyd  tx)ok  not  the  slightest  notice  of  my  excuses  to  get  out  of 
ear  shot  and  eye  sight.  He  grasped  my  arm  tightly,  "fixed"  me, 
and  resumed, 

"  I  demand  to  know,  Mr.  Chermside,  why  you  stepped  between 
me  and  the  young  lady  to  whom  I  was  engaged,  and  sneaked  off 
with  her." 

"  Barkis — I  should  say  Miss  Mabel — was  willing." 

"  It's  false,  sir,  false  as  pandemonium.  So  I  repeat,  in  Doctor 
Fothergill's  presence,  that  you  are  a  cad  ;  a  low,  unmitigated  cad, 
a  blot  upon  *  Ours,'  and  the  sooner  you  leave  it,  the  happier  we 
shall  be." 

"  Stay,  Mr.  Lloyd,"  rejoined  Chermside,  quite  cool  and  collected, 
"  it  is  a  waste  of  breath  to  give  utterance  a  second  time  to  your 
most  objectionable  epithets  towards  me ;  once  was  quite  sufficient, 
indeed,  somewhat  too  much.  As  your  senior  officer  I  might  now 
put  you  under  arrest  and  send  you  to  your  quarters." 

"Pooh!" 

"  I  might  report  you  to  Major  Penrose,  have  you  tried  by  a 
general  court  martial,  and  smashed." 

"  Bosh,  sir,  utter  bosh." 

"  Or  I  might  even  go  to  John  Wilberforce,  the  magistrate,  and 
charge  you  with  inciting  me  to  a  breach  of  the  peace." 

"  Yes,  and  stamp  coward  upon  your  character,  in  addition  to  its 
other  undesirable  idiosyncracies.     I  defy  you  to  do  that." 

"  But,"  Chermside  continued,  "  I  shall  not  adopt  any  one  of 
these  three  courses.  I  shall  call  you  out  and  shoot  you,  if  I  can. 
Be  good  enough  to  refer  me  to  a  friend  with  whom  my  friend  can 
co-operate." 

"  Doctor  Fothergill,  here,  he  will  act  for  me." 

"  The  deuce  he  will !  No,  Lloyd,  he  will  TkoU  Doctors  are 
non-combatants  according  to  regulation,  and  being  so,  I  do  not 
want  even  to  see  this  fight.  Besides,  upon  my  word,  I  know 
nothing  of  %e-arm8,  and  can  scarcely  recognise  the  barrel  of  a 
pistol  from  ii^  stock." 

Lloyd  said  "  Humbug,"  and  kept  on  repeating  "  Fothergill,  Dr. 
Fothergill,  Assistant  Surgeon  Fothergill,  will  act  for  me.     Mr. 
Chermside,  send  ^y  one  you  please  to  him ;  Beelzebub,  if  you  like ; 
he  can  be  easily  cctaie  upon  in  this  land  of  blackies." 
\ 

\ 
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Then  he  quitted  the  ball  premises^  and  walked  to  fai»  own  quarters, 
where  I  followed  him  with  the  full  intention  of  smoothing  him 
down,  or  failing  that,  of  separating  myself  from  the  hostile  meeting, 
now  inevitable.  In  the  former  issue  my  reasonings  were  utterly 
futile^  in  the  latter — well,  he  talked  me  over  and  as  a  brother- 
officer,  I  consented  to  see  him  through,  warning  him,  however, 
that  I  should  endeavour  to  settle  matters  without  powder  and  shot 
if  feasible.  In  this  settling  I  reckoned  without  my  host,  for 
Ghermside's  friend,  an  Irish  naval  officer,  who  was  soon  in  confab 
with  me,  was  a  terrible  fire-eater,  to  whose  ear  the  click  of  the 
hammer  of  a  pistol  was  the  sweetest  and  softest  of  dulcet  tones. 

"  I  have  no  stomach  for  this  fight,  O'Halloran,"  said  I.  "Your 
principal  was  wrong,  but  mine,  1  confess,  infinitely  more  so." 

"  Be  jabus,  right  ye  are,  Dochter  Fothergill,"  he  answered. 

"  Let  us  make  both  of  them  eat  humble  pie  and  apologize." 

"As  regards  my  man,  once  for  all,  niver.  He  has  been  injured 
intirely  by  your  principal." 

"Well,  then,"  and  here  I  lowered  my  voice  to  a  whisper,  "I 
have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  you.  A  full  charge  of  gunpowder,, 
and  a  wee  pellet  of  white  wax  in  each  pistol  will  make  all  the 
desired  noise,  but  result  in  no  danger  to  either  party,  at  ten  paces, 
or  nearer." 

"  Be  gorrah,  surr,  what  do  ye  mane ;  oi  fail  to  understand  ye- 
It  will  be  the  business  of  yours  thruly  to  look  to  the  instrooments, 
and  oi'il  take  good  care  that  no  thricks  are  played  wid  'em.. 
Powdher  and  wax !  what  the  divil  to  ye  think  that  lead  was  made 
for?" 

So  seeing  that  even  a  patched-up  peace  was  impossible,  we,  or- 
rather  the  Irish  man-o -war's  man,  proceeded  to  arrange  the  time 
and  place  of  battle. 

"  Ye  know  the  clarin*  (clearing)  in  the  bush  at  the  soide  of  yom 
hill  behoind  the  barracks  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  perfectly,"  I  replied. 

**  My  man  and  oi  will  be  there  at  dayloight  to-morrow,  sharp.*' 

"  Very  well,"  said  I,  "  I'll  bring  my  principal." 

"  Thin  our  palaver  is  over,  good-noight  to  ye."  And  I  heard  him 
say,  as  he  closed  my  door,  "  Hang  the  obstructive  Sawbones,  he 
wanted  to  spile  sport  wid  his  confounded  ointment  stuflF,  whoite 
wax,  indeed." 

I  did  net  sleep  that  night.  I  was  much  too  fidgety  and  anxious 
to  close  my  eyes,  but  O'Halloran,  I  know,  "  turned  in  "  and  took 
"straight  off  the  reel,"  four  or  five  hours  of  "nature's  sweet 
restorer,"  as  quietly  and  composedly  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  state 
room  atx>ard  his  frigate,  and  she  bowling  along  with  a  fair  wind 
and  a  smooth  sea. 

In  fear  and  trembling,  when  daylight  came,  I  rode  with  Lloyd 
to  the  clearing  in  the  bush,  and  in  that  clearing  we  waited  and 
waited  and  waited,  with  a  case  of  duelling  pistols  on  the  stump  of 
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a  tree,  until  the  sua  got  high,  and  insolation  was  in  every  ray  of 
it.  Neither  Chermside  nor  O'Halloran  made  their  appearance. 
What  could  have  detained  them  ?  We  speculated  on  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  events,  some  iiot  very  creditable  to  their  courage, 
then  seeing  no  use  in  remaining  longer,  we  made  tracks  homeward. 

Just  as  we  were  entering  the  barrack  gates,  our  antagonists  hove 
in  sight  from  another  road.  They  also  had  passed  some  hours  of 
anxious  longing  for  our  coming,  had  at  last  given  us  up,  and 
turned  their  faces  to  quarters,  the  Irishman,  as.l  afterwards  learnt, 
anathematizing  me  liberally  in  strange  nautical  oaths,  strongly 
flavoured  with  the  brogue.  Now  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  7U>n 
rencontre  rested  upon  the  fact,  that  in  that  indicated  bush  there 
were  two  spots  oj^ened  by  the  axe — one  to  the  right,  the  other  to 
the  left.  To  the  former  Lloyd  and  I  went  by  no  intentional  error, 
I  swear ;  to  the  latter,  Chermside  and  O'Halloran  sped,  also  in 
perfect  honesty  of  purpose — trust  O'H.  for  that — but  between  the 
four  of  us,  there  was  a  thick  forest,  and  a  Mamelon  of  a  hill  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet  high.  For  all  purposes  of  the  dueUoy  one 
party  might  just  as  well  have  been  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  the 
other  at  the  Isles  de  Los. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sea-faring  gentleman's  rage  when  pre- 
sently he  and  I  met  for  explanations,  and  how  he  tried  to  saddle 
me  with  the  whole  blame.  **  Ye  should  have  gone  to  the  lift 
hand  and  not  to  the  roight,  surr ;  oi  made  it  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff; when  me  principal  has  done  wid  yours,  oi'll  be  expicting 
that  ye  will  honour  meself  wid  a  mating." 

"Not  if  I  know  it,  Lieutenant  O'Halloran,"  1  replied.  "This 
business  over,  I'll  take  good  care  that  I  am  never  lugged  into 
another,  "  mong  Dew,  jamay,"  as  my  Major  would  put  it ;  but  being 
unhappily  in  for  the  present  affair,  I'll  see  it  through  ;  so  name 
another  meeting  ground  for  this  evening,  at  five-o'clock."  And 
this  he  did  so  minutely  that  its  topography  was  unmistakable. 

How  Lloyd  and  the  others  got  through  the  day  I  knew  not,  but 
for  myself — well,  I  am  quite  sure  that  had  I  been  principal  instead 
of  second,  I  should  not  have  felt  half  so  unnerved  and  bothered. 
I  could  not  remain  in  my  rooms,  so  I  went  down  to  the  military 
hospital,  lounged  in  its  verandah  and  read,  or  rather  tried  to 
read. 

At  about  three  o'clock,  my  sergeant  came  to  me  and  said 
"  Plenty  flag  lib  (an  African  negro  always  uses  the  verb  "to  live" 
for  the  verb  "to  be"j,  on  flag  post,  sar;  young  Massa  can  look, 
see !  'I 

I  did  look  and  beheld  a  very  grand  display  of  bunting  flaunt- 
ing in  the  strong  sea-breeze. 

"Frenchman's  man-o'-war  ships,  I  sabe,  sar,"  continued  the 
sergeant,  "tree  colours  (tricolor),  lib  tip-top  oberall." 

Frenchman's  they  certainly  were,  and  Gallic  swells  too,  for, 
shortly,  salutes  were  being  fired  from  the  fort  and  the  Commodore's 
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ship  in  harbour ;  "  trumpets  were  soundings  war  steeds  were  bound- 
ing," to  put  it  poetically,  and  the  whole  garrison  was  in  a  state  of 
bustle  and  excitement  to  receive  with  due  honours  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  who,  in  his  crack  frigate,  the 
.Belle  Poule,  and  with  two  or  three  other  vessels  of  the  French 
navy,  had,  on  his  way  to  the  Brazils,  peeped  into  Sierra  Leone  to 
see  the  nakedness  of  the  land. 

I  do  not  recollect  shying  up  my  cap,  or  shouting,  but  I  do 
remember  saying  to  myself,  "  Ter  quaterve  beat%i8  8um,  there 
cannot  be  any  fighting  this  evening,  O'Halloran's  best  endea- 
vours, notwithstanding."  Nor  was  there  ;  for  at  that  very  hour, 
when  Lloyd  and  Chermside  should  have  been  levelling  the 
**  instrooments  "  at  each  other's  hearts,  and  we,  the  "  friends,"  look- 
ing on  to  see  death  or  wounds  fairly  meted  out,  the  military  ele- 
ments concerned  in  the  warfare  were  on  parade,  and  the  naval 
component  on  board  his  vessel,  superintending  the  fire  of  its 
starboard  battery. 

Oh,  how  I  blessed  that  scion  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  how  figura- 
tively I  hugged  to  my  breast  that  third  son  of  the  King  of  the 
French  ;  how  silently  yet  gratefully  I  thanked  him  for  popping  in, 
at  the  very  nick  of  time,  and  saving  bloodshed,  court-martials, 
losses  of  commissions,  and  goodness  knows  what.  And  when  I 
heard,  that  same  evening,  that  O'Halloran  was  ordered  to  the 
Gambia,  was  to  sail  next  morning,  and  that  he  would  not  be  back 
amongst  us  for  months,  I  played  such  strange  fantastic  tricks 
among  the  lares  and  jmiates  of  my  rooms,  that  my  Eboe  boy, 
catching  me,  went  off  and  said  to  his  companions  *^  Hi!  my  kinff, 
Massa  Doctor  Fothergill,  gone  mad,  too  much  jackass  he  make  selL" 

After  this  happy  interposition  of  "  Joint  o'  Veal,"  as  the  Sierra 
Ijeones  chose  to  call  the  Prince,  there  was  no  more  fighting,  or 
even  the  talkee-talkee  of  such  on  the  part  of  our  quondam  Siamese 
Twins.  A  pax  in  bello  understanding  was  established  between 
them  ;  bosom  friends  they  would  never  be  again ;  indeed,  how  could 
they  ? — ^but  such  courtesy  as  was  bound  to  exist  between  brother- 
officers  was  in  public  outwardly  and  visibly  shown.  As  for  Miss 
Mabel  Strickland,  why,  that  charming  but  coquettish  young  lady, 
after  the  news  of  the  row  reached  her,  evinced  such  a  marked  pre- 
dilection for  Chermside,  and  so  decidedly  snubbed  Lloyd,  that  he 
withdrew  from  under  the  light  of  her  countenance,  left  Kiasy  and 
the  road  to  Kissy  entirely  to  his  favoured  rival,  obtained  a  medical 
certificate  for  heart  affection,  and  went  to  England.  Then  Cherm- 
side married,  and  brought  his  pretty  wife  into  barracks  to  adorn 
and  brighten  them. 

The  rainy  season  of  184-  was,  as  every  one  recollects,  a  terribly 
sickly  time.  Yellow  Jack  got  amongst  us,  and  did  sad,  very  sad, 
havoc  in  our  ranks.  Poor  Dicky  Chermside  was  one  of  its  last 
victims,  and  some  six  or  eight  months  after  her  wedding  Mabel 
was  a  widow  and  bade  adieu  to  the  colony. 
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A  couple  of  years  or  more  passed  away,  I  lost  my  military 
association  with  <^Oiirs,"  and  was  serving  in  Jamaica  on  the 
Medical  Staff. 

Walking  one  day  in  Port  Soyal  Street,  Kingston,  who  should  I 
stumble  upon  but  Bertie  Lloyd,  no  longer  in  a  West  India  Regi- 
ment, but  a  captain  in  the  Dashers  stationed  in  the  island. 

Of  course  our  conversation  soon  ran  to  bygone  times  in  Africa. 

"  You  were  sorry  to  hear  of  Dicky  Chermside's  death  ?  "  said  I. 
"  Yes ! "  he  answered,  but  it  struck  me  that  the  **  yes  ^  sounded 
imcommonly  like  "  no." 
'    "  Do  you  ever  hear  anything  of  Mrs.  C.  ?  " 

"  A  very  great  deal." 

"  Wife  again,  or  widow  still  ?  " 

"  Oh,  wife ;  there  is  no  mistake  about  that,  Fothergill." 

"  Indeed !  She  was  awfully  fond  of  poor  Dick,  and  went  away 
from  Free  Town  vowing  eternal  widowhood.  But  woman  is  a 
fickle  and  uncertain  thing,  too  juresy  as  old  Penrose  would 
have  said." 

"  Come,  doctor,  I  can't  allow  you  to  be  too  hard  upon  women  ; 
"  be  to  their  faults  a  little  blind.  By  Jove,  nolens  volevie,  I  must 
be,  for  I  have  lately  married,  and  am  done  for." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes,  and  it  happens  that  just  now,  my  company-  is  in 
Kingston ;  come  and  dine  with  me  this  evening  in  my  rooms  in 
barracks,  and  I'll  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Lloyd." 

I  went,  found  my  host  sitting  in  the  piazza,  and  could  just 
discern,  in  the  dusk,  the  tall  and  graceful  figure  of  a  lady 
hanging  over  him. 

"You  ought  to  know  me,  Dr.  Fothergill,"  she  said,  as  she 
advanced  to  shake  hands  and  welcome  me.  "We  were  good 
friends  in  Sierra  Leone." 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  me,"  I  exclaimed ; 
"Mabel  Strickland! — ^no,  I  beg  pardon,  Mabel  Chermside — 
again  your  forgiveness — Mrs.  Lloyd,  by  all  that's  wonderful ! " 

Yes,  so  it  was !  Surgeon  Seton's  words,  on  that  night  at  mess^ 
when  he  advised  Chermside  and  Lloyd  both  to  make  Misa 
Strickland  Mrs.  C.  and  Mrs.  L.  had  actually  come  to  pass,  but  not 
quite  in  the  way  that  Medico  had  talked  about. 


A  STUDIO  IN  VENICE. 


LIFE  in  Venice  possesses  for  an  artist — even  apart  from  the 
endless  "  snbjects  "  for  sketches  suggested  at  every  comer 
of  every  street,  by  deserted  palaces,  by  churches,  by  picturesque 
shops  and  stalls,  and  equally  picturesque  vendors  and  purchasers 
— so  many  advantages,  which  life  in  Ix)ndon  distinctly  lacks,  that 
there  is  little  ground  for  wonder  in  the  fact  that  the  Anglo-Venetian 
colony  of  artists  grows  every  year  more  and  more  numerous. 
At  restaurant^  at  cajffH,  in  the  Piazza,  on  the  canals,  and  among 
the  narrow  winding  streets  of  the  Southern  town,  one  is  for  ever 
hearing,  as  one  encounters  brethren  of  the  Brush,  the  accents  of 
that  Northern  tongue,  in  which  Euskin  first  gave  utterance  to  the 
conviction  that  at  the  antipodes  of  architectural  ugliness  and 
beauty  stand  two  European  thoroughfares — Gower  Street,  and 
the  Grand  Canal.  At  the  "  Calcina,"  a  Venetian  restaurant,  much 
frequented  at  luncheon  time  by  cosmopolitan  artists,  no  little 
regard  is  paid,  in  matters  culinary,  to  insular  prejudices  and 
predilections ;  "  Subito^  Signore,^^  is  the  prompt  response  ol 
smiling  waiters  of  the  establishment,  as  customer  after  customer, 
entering,  in  the  form  of  a  Pittore  Inglese,  deals  forth  orders  in  a 
queer  jargon  of  British-Italian,  eked  out,  perhaps,  with  a  few  words 
of  unintelligible  French. 

More  than  one  well-known  English  artist,  who  first  came  to 
Venice  on  a  visit  of  days,  has  ended  by  establishing  himself  in  the 
place  for  years.  His  new  home  appears  the  more  happily  chosen, 
for  its  contrast  with  the  old  one  in  the  English  capital.  There 
circumstances  did  their  best — or  their  worst — to  baffle  his  efibrts ; 
here  they  combine  to  aid  him  in  his  art. 

The  painter,  who  inhabits  a  gondola  all  day,  while  he  works  at 
out-door  effects,  has  comparatively  little  to  fear  from  the  fogs, 
which,  in  London,  try  his  powers  of  patience,  and  find  them 
wanting.  If  he  is  a  figure-painter,  and  if,  as  it  likely  to  be  the 
case,  he  chooses  as  background  for  a  picture  the  interior  of  a 
Venetian  church,  he  is  at  liberty  to  pose  his  models  upon  the  spot, 
to  try  the  effect,  let  us  say,  of  a  solitary  figure,  kneeling,  in  utter 
self-abandonment,  before  an  image  of  the  Madonna,  or  to  arrange 
a  group  of  children  whose  merry  faces  betray  heedlessness  of  the 
meaning  of  their  whispered  words,  as  they  hurry  through  a  few 
prayers,  around  a  glimmering  lamp,  below  a  crucifix.  The  priest 
of  the  church  has  only  the  one  stipulation  to  make,  that  models 
and  artist  should  desist  firom  work  during  mass  and  vespers  ;  the 
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Facristan,  with  a  suavity  foreign  to  the  manners  of  an  ordinary 
Knglish  verger,  offers  to  take  charge,  in  the  vestry,  of  canvas 
and  painting  paraphernalia,  when  their  owner  has  done  with  his 
tools  for  the  day. 

If  the  artist  sets  up  his  easel  boldly  in  a  poor  quarter  of  the 
town — ^partially  blocking  a  narrow  calUy  and  impeding  the 
movements  of  passengers — he  receives  from  the  crowd,  who 
assemble  to  watch  over  his  shoulder  the  progress  of  his  sketch 
of  fruit  stall,  wine  shop,  curiosity  store,  what  not,  a  forbearance 
and  a  courtesy  for  which  he  might  search  in  vain  in  a  corre- 
spondingly low  quarter  of  his  own  metropolis ;  inquisitive  children 
are  waved  away  by  their  elders  from  too  close  proximity  to 
the  canvas  of  the "  Pro/e«sore  ,• "  the  interest  displayed  by 
onlookers  is  of  a  friendly  and  appreciative,  rather  than  an 
aggressive,  order.  When,  in  his  anxiety  to  invest  his  work  with 
human  interest,  the  artist  looks  around  him  for  a  figure  to  play  a 
role  among  his  cabbages  and  grapes  and  smoking  potatoes,  or 
beside  his  quaint  wine  jugs,  whose  blue  lettered  verbal  decorations 
assert  capacity  to  hold  a  Tnezzo  litro,  or  a  quinto^  or  amid  his  old 
lamps,  pictures,  and  oddities,  he  finds,  instead  of  the  dinginess 
and  clumsiness  which  mark  the  dwellers  in  London  slums,  ease 
and  grace  in  the  movements  of  the  men,  women,  and  bare-footed 
children  who  surround  him,  picturesqueness  and  harmonious  colour 
in  their  rags,  and  beauty  amid  the  dirt.  From  a  beggar  boy, 
whose  great  dark  eyes  look  up  at  him  from  beneath  a  glorious 
tangle  of  gold-brown  locks,  he  glances  towards  an  old  fisherman, 
in  a  worn  suit  of  sun-subdued  delicious  blue,  who  is  bargaining 
for  hot  chestnuts,  with  a  Loquacious,  red-haired,  graceful  girl, 
the  turn  of  whose  head  recalls  some  masterpiece  of  a  world-known 
Venetian  master.  " Profesaore  mio^  paint  me"  says,  with  a  grin 
betokening  relish  of  a  joke,  a  sunburnt,  wrinkled,  old  dame, 
seated  in  a  shop  door,  a  gay  coloured  cotton  handkerchief  tied 
over  her  head.  The  Englishman  nods  acknowledgment  of  the 
suggestion ;  a  sense — to  put  a  French  phrase  into  English— of  an 
**  embarrassment  of  riches  "  comes  over  him,  as  he  shades  his  eyes, 
and  concentrates  his  attention,  first  on  one  object,  then  on  another. 
Unconscious  and  unprofessional  models  are  everywhere;  the 
difficulty  is  to  choose  among  them. 

When  the  artist  determines — as  sooner  or  later  he  is  pretty 
sure  to  determine — to  engage  a  studio  in  Venice,  another  point  of 
contrast  between  London  and  the  Italian  town — unfavourable  to 
the  former — reveals  itself  to  him.  Venetian  studios  are,  with  the 
exception  of  a  charming  one,  lately  built  near  the  CalW  Ragusei, 
by  a  distinguished  English  painter,  small,  and  when  compared 
with  the  studios  of  Rome,  Paris,  or  London,  very  unpretentious ; 
but  they  have  a  great  merit,  unknown  in  those  capitals :  they 
may  be  hired  at  a  surprisingly  low  rent.  Twenty  francs  a  month 
will  secure  the  typical  Venetian  studio,  with  its  chilly  stone,  or 
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begrimed  wooden,  floor,  its  colour-washed  walls,  its  painted  ceiling* 
and  its  hideous  stove.  One's  quarters  there  are  not  luxurious, 
but  they  comprise  all  that  is  necessary — talent  in  the  occupier, 
pre-supposed—  fot  the  production  of  pictures. 

The  artist's  living  and  working  rooms  are  seldom  under  one  and 
the  same  roof;  the  house,  in  which  is  his  studio,  probably  contains 
no  sitting  rooms  or  bedrooms.  When  he  gi^res  up  work  for  the 
day,  he  leaves  his  door  key  with  the  padrone  of  the  house,  whose 
services  he  enlists  for  the  cleaning  of  his  domain,  and  whose 
limited  realization  of  the  presence  of  dirt  he  is  fated  speedily  to 
discover.  His  own  apartments  are  probably  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
where  his  gondolier,  in  a  smart  livery  and  a  gay  coloured  sash, 
enacts  for  him  the  joint  characters  of  housemaid,  footman,  valet 
and  gondolier.  Or  if  his  financial  circumstances  demand  a 
humbler  home,  he  may  apply  his  mind  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  on  how  small  a  sum  one  may  contrive  to  live  in  a  Venetian 
pension.  Or  he  may  hire  a  cheap  sunless  bedroom,  in  the  back 
regions  of  a  house  on  the  sunny  Zateri,  or  Riva  Schiavoni,  may 
dine  at  second-rate  restaurants,  and  appease  what  hunger  remains 
to  him  by  impromptu  meals  of  steaming  soup,  of  vegetables  or 
chestnuts,  at  one  of  the  multitudinous  stalls,  whose  proprietors 
shout  "  Caldi  e  ben  coti — "  hot  and  well  cooked — till  their  own 
throats  and  the  ears  of  their  listeners  grow  weary  of  the  sound. 
In  no  European  city  can  one  live  more  cheaply  than  in  Venice. 

Spend  his  days  and  his  nights  where  he  may,  the  artist  is 
almost  certain  to  be  found  in  the  evenings  on  the  Piazza ;  there 
he  smokes  his  cigar  or  drinks  his  coffee,  as  he  reads  the  news,  or 
chats  with  an  acquaintance  at  a  little  table  before  Caffd  Florian, 
or  Caffd  Quadri — Florian's  has  the  greater  number  of  artist- 
frequentors — ^while  the  band  plays,  and  the  stream  of  promenaders 
passes  ceaselessly  and  merrily  along. 

When  once  a  studio  is  inhabited,  the  visits  begin  of  professional 
models,  who  are  sent,  on  approval,  by  other  artists,  or  who  call  to 
introduce  themselves ;  there  is  not  in  Venice  any  recognised  place, 
corresponding  to  the  steps  of  the  Trinita  in  Rome,  for  models 
to  congregate  for  inspection  and  hire.  Their  terms,  when  viewed 
in  relation  to  London  prices,  are  delightfully  low.  And  the 
convenient  size  of  Venice  compared  with  that  of  the  monster  City 
causes  the  homes  of  models  to  be  within  such  easy  reach  of  the 
studio,  that  any  one  of  the  fraternity  may  be  looked  up  at  any  time. 
In  London,  models,  whose  names  are  on  the  list  of  an  artist 
living,  let  us  say,  in  Kensington,  may  possibly  inhabit  Brixton,  or 
Camberwell,  or  Kentish  Town,  or  Highgate,  or  Clapham;  they 
can  generally  only  be  applied  to  by  post,  and  if  they  put  in  a  late 
appearance  at  the  studio,  on  mornings  when  their  employer  has 
least  time  to  spare,  there  is  always  the  ready  excuse  that  the 
delivery  of  the  letter,  to  engage  their  services,  has  been  delayed. 

Everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  models  are  to  their  employers 
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more  or  less  thorns  in  the  flesh.  There  are  the  handsome  ones, 
who  are  bad  sitters.  There  are  the  plain  ones,  who  pose  well,  but 
whose  faces  and  figures  require  wearisome  modification.  There 
are  the  intelligent  ones,  who  interest  themselves  in  their 
occupation,  who  suggest  effective  movements,  and  retain  them 
admirably,  but  who  have  a  tiresome  knaok  of  forgetting  appoint- 
ments, and  thereby  driving  hard-pressed  artists  to  the  brink  of 
desperation.  A  good  Venetian  representative  of  the  first  class  of 
models  is  a  certain  Caterina,  familiarly  known — ^to  distinguish  her 
from  others  of  the  same  name — as  "  Caterina  la  granda,^  She 
is  so  young,  so  gay,  and  so  wonderfully  pretty,  that  it  need 
surprise  no  one  if  she  is  sometimes  inclined  to  presume  on  her 
good  looks,  if  she  takes  small  pains  to  preserve  a  tiring  position, 
and  if  she  has  a  general  inclination  to  shirk  all  kinds  of  work. 
Her  beautiful  face  ensures  forgiveness  for  her ;  it  is  always  fall  of 
fascination  for  us,  whether  it  turns  to  ours  with  a  bright  glance  of 
greeting,  in  some  Venetian  studio,  whether  it  passes  us  with  a 
merry  nod,  as  we  sip  our  coflFee  at  Florian's,  or  whether,  in  the 
gallery  of  Burlington  House,  it  looks  down  on  us,  with  its  well- 
known  irresistible  smile,  from  the  canvasses  of  Mr.  Fildes,  Mr. 
Woods,  and  other  popular  representatives  of  Anglo- Venetian  art. 

Regina  is  another  well-known  Venetian  model,  and  among  the 
most  painstaking,  intelligent  and  artistic,  though  not  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  order.  "  Hang  the  beauties  with  their  airs ! — 
give  me  Regina ;  she'll  take  any  amount  of  trouble,"  said  an 
artist  the  other  day,  in  a  burst  of  gratitude,  and  the  praise  was 
well  deserved. 

A  very  characteristic  weird  face  was  possessed  by  a  child,  popu- 
larly known  as  "the  Streyga"  (a  word  whose  orthography  is 
matter  of  some  doubt  to  the  present  writer,  and  whose  meaning 
in  Venetian  dialect  seems  to  be  "  witch"),  who  haunts^  studios 
and  waylays  artists,  with  importunate  petitions  for  employment. 
If  her  request  is  granted,  she  will  sit  motionless  as  a  statue,  in 
any  position,  however  irksome,  her  whole  heart  and  intellect 
in  her  work.  But  her  engagements  are  few;  artists  hesitate 
about  reproducing  her  odd,  pale  face,  with  its  intent  dark  eyes,  and 
its  heavy  masses  of  lustreless  coal-black  hair.  The  Streyga  is  a 
quaint,  eager  child,  always  intensely  in  earnest,  and  a  capital 
little  woman  of  business. 

The  other  day,  when  three  girls  were  posing  together  in  an 
Englishman's  studio,  the  Streyga  was  dispatched  with  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  one  franc,  to  buy  lunch  for  the  party.  OflF  she  set, 
a  determined  look  on  that  strange  little  face  of  hers  ;  delight  at 
the  prospect  of  haggling  over  a  bargain  was  shining  in  her  eyes. 
Presently  she  returned  in  silent  triumph,  with  a  meal  of  fried 
fish,  fruit,  bread  and  wine,  and  with,  wonder  of  wonders  I  change 
to  the  amount  of  twenty  centessimi — twopence.  The  artist  showed 
no  astonishment ;  he  knew  by  experience  the  Streyga's  unrivalled 
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talent  for  eflFecting  cheap  purchases.  "I  shall  want  another 
model  to-morrow — an  old  woman;  can  you  find  me  an  old  woman, 
Streyga  ?  "  he  said,  without  lifting  his  eyes,  as  he  pocketed  one 
penny  and  tossed  the  other  back  to  the  child.  For  answer,  the 
Streyga  burst  out  of  the  room,  ran  down  the  stone  stairs  leading 
from  the  studio  to  a  roughly  paved  court,  passed  out  into  a  call^f 
and  was  soon  lost  to  sight.  Before  long  she  re-appeared,  usher- 
ing in  two  old  dames,  who,  from  their  resemblance  to  each  other, 
were  obviously  sisters.  "  Behold  them !  '■  exclaimed  the  Streyga 
in  her  eager  voice,  and  with  a  touch  of  the  dramatic  effect,  Which 
comes  naturally  to  Italians.  "It  is  for  the  Signare  to  choose 
whom  he  will." 

The  task  of  selection  embarrassed  the  Englishman,  though  he 
did  his  best  to  be  polite.  The  lady,  who  was  not  chosen,  burst 
into  a  torrent  of  abuse  of  her  more  fortunate  sister.  "  I  am 
starving,"  she  screamed  in  the  shrillest  of  tones,  "and  she," 
pointing  to  her  companion,  and  wagging  her  forefinger  ominously, 
"  refuses  me  a  crumb  of  bread."  A  few  centessimi  mollified  the 
irate  dame ;  and  the  artist  returned  to  his  work.  His  three 
models  sang  and  chattered,  and  cut  jokes  at  his  expense,  in  incom- 
prehensible Venetian  dialect,  and  moved  from  side  to  side,  and 
severely  tried  his  patience  before  the  day  vras  out.  But  his 
temper  had  often  been  similarly  tried  in  many  an  other  European 
city ;  and  his  perseverance,  his  love  of  his  art,  and  his  ambition 
to  do  great  things,  were  strong  enough  to  conquer  all  his  diffi- 
culties. At  least,  his  present  subjects  were  charmingly  pretty. 
On  the  whole,  he  is  willing  to  give  a  fair  share  of  commendation 
to  Venetian  models,  professional  and  unprofessional,  while  on 
Venice  itself,  and  on  the  facilities  which  it  offers  for  the  pursuit 
of  art,  he  bestows,  by  the  bare  fact  of  his  continued  presence  year 
after  year  in  the  same  studio,  the  sincerest,  because  the  most 
practical,  form  of  praise. 

ANNETTE  CALTHROr. 


FOR  EVER  AND  AYE. 


In  the  soften'd  light  of  a  summer  eve, 

In  the  shelter'd  nook  of  a  woodland  dell, 
Where  the  late  bee  linger'd,  loth  to  leave, 

The  last  faint  rays  of  the  sunlight  fell 
Over  her  face,  so  fair,  so  sweet — 

Over  his  words  so  free  and  fond : 
Ah,  never  before  were  the  hours  so  fleet, 

Never  a  vision  so  bright  beyond — 

**  Love,  come  what  must,  or  come  what  may, 
I  will  be  true  for  ever  and  aye  !  " 

Into  a  far  land  wandered  he, 

A  soldier  seeking  to  win  reno^nTi ; 
And  whether  he  sought  it — shore  or  sea — 

By  lonely  desert  or  leaguer'd  town, 
There  foUow'd  ever  a  woman's  prayer  ; 

And  be  he  distant,  or  be  he  dead, 
She  hearken'd  his  words  in  the  silent  air 

As  softly  the  echoes  whispered — 

"  Love,  come  what  must,  or  come  what  may, 
I  will  be  true  for  ever  and  aye  ! " 

In  the  dim  light  of  cathedral  aisles 

A  valiant  warrior  weds  his  bride, 
A  rich,  proud  lady,  full  of  smiles — 

Proud  of  the  hero  by  her  side. 
Who,  kneeling  at  the  altar  rail. 

Where  fall  the  organ's  deep'ning  tones. 
Hears  not  yon  croucning,  crush'd  one's  wail — 

Heeds  not  the  words  she,  sobbing,  moans — 
"  Oh,  come  what  must^  or  come  what  may. 
Were  you  not  mine  for  ever  and  aye  ?  " 

Into  the  depths  of  the  silent  night, 

Up  to  the  great  white  throne  on  high, 
A  weary  spirit  hath  winged  its  flight — 

A  broken  heart  at  his  door  doth  lie  ; 
For  BO  women  trust,  and  so  men  vow. 

And  the  world  wags  on  in  careless  glee. 
Till  the  stricken  of  heart,  forsaken  now. 

Seeks  a  haven  of  rest  where,  perchance,  there  be — 
Let  come  what  must,  or  come  what  may — 
Hearts  leal  and  true  for  ever  and  aye ! 


A  CERTAIN  ETON  BOY. 


THOMAS  AKNE,  known  in  after  years  as  Doctor  Ame,  the 
eminent  English  composer,  was  the  son  of  Mr*  Thomas  Ame, 
a  &shionable  upholsterer  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  London 
streets  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century — King  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  In  the  year  of  his  birth,  1710,  his  father's  house^ 
the  Two  Crowns  and  Cushion,  was  brought  very  prominently  into 
notice  from  the  circumstance  that  the  four  Indian  kings,  or  chiefs, 
were  lodged  in  a  handsome  apartment  therein ;  and  when  Master 
Thomas  was  two  years  old — in  1712 — a  most  cruel  and  dreadful 
fire  burnt  down  the  entire  house,  entailing  damage  to  the  extent 
of  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Mr.  Ame,  being  doubtless  a  man  of  substance,  appears  to  have 
borne  the  misfortune  of  the  disastrous  fire  very  well.  He 
remained  at  the  Two  Crowns  and  Cushion,  and  was  able  to  send 
his  eldest  boy,  Thomas,  to  Eton.  Careful  investi^tion,  however, 
reveals  the  curious  fiact  that  it  did  not  cost  much  just  then  for  an 
Eton  boy's  boarding  and  school  fees.  There  are,  at  least,  two 
accounts  still  in  existence,  giving  a  fair  idea  of  the  average 
expense.  In  1719,  the  cost  of  William  Pitt's  (Lord  Chatham's) 
education  at  an  Eton  boarding-master's  house  was  £29. 3d.  A 
half-yearly  account  paid  for  Walter  Gough  (a  cousin  of  the 
antiquarian),  who  boarded  with  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  in  1725, 
amounted  to  £22  5s.  4d.  Of  this  sum,  two  guineas  were  paid  to 
Dr.  Bland  for  half-a-year's  teaching,  ten  to  the  "  Dominie,"  for 
board  and  study,  and  one  to  the  writing  master.  Th«e  were 
separate  charges  for  servants,  fire  in  his  chamber,  and  candles. 
He  had  a  shilling  a  week  for  pocket-money,  with  ten  and  sixpence 
extra  at  Easter.  These  items  afford  a  pretty  good  notion  of  a  boy's 
school  expenses  at  Eton  in  the  early  days  of  George  the  First. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  know  when  Thomas  Ame,  junior, 
entered  Eton  College,  not  only  as  regards  his  own  personal  lustory, 
but  as  showing  who  were  his  schoolfellows.  There  are  no  docu- 
ments in  existence  at  the  College  relating  to  oppidanSf  i.6.,  boys 
not  on  the  Foundation,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century : 
consequently,  it  is  only  by  a  species  of  syllogistical  argument  that 
we  can  arrive  at  an  idea  of  the  possible  date  when  young  Thomas 
Ame's  school-days  commenced.  He,  no  doubt,  was  about  nine  or 
ten  years  old  when  he  entered  Eton  (1719  or  1720).  Mr.  Ame 
wished  his  son  to  acquire  a  first-class  education,  with  the  view  of 
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putting  him  to  the  law.  The  fathers  of  clever  boys  appear  to 
have  formerly  been  invariably  anxious  to  make  their  sons  into 
lawyers,  and  to  have  dreaded  and  disliked  other  than  the  legal 
profession. 

Dr.  Henry  ;6land,  who  came  from  Doncaster  School,  was  at  that 
time  head-master  of  Eton.  He, was  a  man  of  fine  and  stately 
presence:  an  accomplished  Latin  scholar:  a  Whig  in  politics, 
enthusiastic  in  temperament,  and,  if  contemporary  scandal  may 
be  trusted,  an  Arian  in  creed.  He  introduced  a  new  system  of 
declamation,  according  to  which  the  boys  had  to  sustain  opposite 
sides  in  an  argument.  This  led  to  a  gctod  deal  of  rivalry,  not 
always  in  the  shape  of  friendly  emulation.  In  one  instance,  a 
grand  "  set  to  "  ensued  between  a  couple  of  the  senior  collegers 
— Thomas  Morell,  the  future  lexicographer,  and  William  Battie, 
1)udding  physician,  and  founder  of  a  scholarship  at  Cambridge. 
^Ibrell,  after  the  manner  of  boys  when  enforcing  an  argument, 
knocked  Battie's  head  against  the  wall  of  the  chapel;  but 
unluckily  this  did  not  end  the  point  at  issue,  for  three  days'  after, 
Battie's  mother  made  a  rush  at  Morell,  and  slapped  him  in  the 
face.  Mrs.  Battie  was  a  valorous  woman,  and  had  actually 
attacked  the  great  Dr.  Snape  himself  (Dr.  Bland's  predecessor), 
declaring  that  he  postponed  the  time  of  a  "  remove,"  or  examina- 
tion, because  Morell  was  troubled  with  toothache,  and  thus  her 
boy  lost  a  good  chance.  Dr.  Bland  resigned  in  1728,  being 
appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Durham  by  his  old  schoolfellow,  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole.  Sir  Eobert  offered  to  make  him  a  bishop,  but 
this  honour  he  declined.  It  was  said  Sir  Eobert  never  forgot  his 
old  schoolfellows,  nor  missed  an  opportunity  of  favouring  them. 
Dr.  Bland  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  William  George,  who  was  a  scholar 
of  the  approved  Eton  type,  especially  skilled  in  the  comjJbsition  of 
Latin  verses,  but  said  to  have  been  wanting  in  common  sense  and 
practical  ability.  One  of  his  pupils,  Charles  Pratt  (afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor,  as  Lord  Camden),  declared  he  was  naturally 
gooduatured  and  pleasant,  yet  ridiculous  from  his  pedantic  ways ; 
.not  only  foolish,  but  proud,  ill-mannered  and  brutal.  His  boys 
dubbed  him  Dionysius  the  Tyranfe.  Two  brief  storkp,  show  how 
much  of  a  scholar  he  was,  and-  liow  little  of  a  cQVti^l*  or  fine 
gentleman.  He  contributed  to  the  Cambridge  "  Luctus,"  on  the 
death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  a  copy  of  iambic  verses, 
addressed  to  the  young  prince  who  was  ^knrwards  George  the 
Third.  It  was  subsequently  published  i^Kt  Musse  Etonenses. 
The  first  line  was  ^^p 

*'  Spes  nuper  sitera,  prima  nunc,  Sp^nine.'' . 
These  verses  were  shown  to  Pope  M^dict  XIV  (Prosper 
Lambertini),  himself  a  good  classical  schqSir :  his  Holiness  was  so 
charmed  with  them  that  he  said,  had  th^^^q^ter  been  a  Catholic, 
he  would  have  made  him  a  Cardinal.  ^  it  was,  he  borrowed  a 
Cardinal's  cap,  and  laid  it  on  the  manifBcript :  from  this  singular 
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investiture,  Dr.  Gteorge's  iambics  were  thenceforth  known  as  "  the 
Cardinal  Verses/'  The  reverse  anecdote  tells  how  an  ambitious 
blue-stocking  recited  to  him  a  few  Latin  verses  across  a  card  table, 
as  a  specimen  of  her  classical  attainments.  "  Madam,"  said  the 
brusque  Doctor,  "  if  you  were  in  the  lowest  form  of  the  Upper 
School,  I  should  lay  you  upon  our  block  for  that  recitation,  which 
contains  in  three  lines,  two  false  quantities,  and  the  same  number 
of  concords  equally  false.'  He  was  much  laughed  at  for  the 
pompous  mode  in  which  he  used  to  declaim  Greek  to  his  boys. 
One  day,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  is  said  to  have  peeped 
through  a  chink  in  the  doors  of  the  Upper  School,  and  to  have  been 
immensely  tickled  by  the  bombastic  style  in  which  the  head 
master  was  explaining  the  Greek  lesson. 

It  is  most  probable  that  Thomas  Ame  began  his  education  under 
Dr.  Bland,  and  finished  under  Dr.  George. 

Dr.  Bland,  and  after  him  Dr.  George,  ruled  a  magnificent 
cluster  of  boys  within  the  walls  of  Eton  College.  As  more  than 
one  writer  has  observed,  the  list  would  include  the  names  of 
several  among  our  most  distinguished  English  statesmen  and 
authors  belonging  to  the  eighteenth  century — ^the  men  who 
carved  the  history  and  literature  of  that  stormy  epoch ;  a  period 
of  perplexing  transition,  an  epoch  when  those  who  were  passing 
through  its  lines  hardly  knew  whither  their  mission  led — an  epoch 
even  yet  a  puzzle  and  a  study  to  the  puzzling  and  puzzled 
nineteenth  century. 

Judging  by  their  respective  ages,  chronologically  arranged,  the 
following  names  must  be  those  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Thomas 
Ame's  schoolfellows  :  Henry  Fox  (Lord  Holland)  ;  Gilbert  West ; 
Henry  Fielding ;  Balph  Thicknesse  of  Farthoughoe ;  William  Pitt 
(Earl  of-'Chatham) ;  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  subsequently  a 
sparkling  man  of  fashion,  a  wit,  poet,  and  dramatist,  who  lent  wild 
Henry  Fielding  occasional  guineas ;  George,  the  "  good  "  Lord 
Lyttelton ;  William  Cooke,  afterwards  head-master  of  Eton ;  Richard 
lirl  Temple;  Frederick  Comwallis,  subsequently  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  John,  Earl  of  Bute ;  William  Cole  (afterwards  a  clergy- 
man, celdao^ted  for  antiquarian  research);  Charles  Lyttelton, 
brother/^ffile  "good"  Lord  Lyttelton;  (Dr.)  Jeremiah  Milles ; 
Charles  Pratt  (E^l  Camden),  and  Jacob  Bryant,  oue  of  the  most 
learned  scholars  whom  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  Eton  to  produce. 
Of  these  boys,  Ealph  Thicknesse  (entered  1720),  William  Cook 
(entered  T721).  ;a^|i|*w5ob  Bryant  (entered  1730)  were  on  the 
Foundation.  'He^Wox  was  bom  1705,  Henry  Fielding  1707, 
William  Pitt  1708,  wmle  Charles  Pratt  was  bom  1714,  and  Jacob 
Bryant  1715,  and  the  ages  of  the  other  boys  ranged  between  those 
dates.  Thus  the  elder  boys  would  be  four  or  five  years  oWer  than 
Thomas  Ame,  and  the  younger  four  or  five  years  his  juniirs. 

Were  it  possible,  there  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  loiter 
awhile  in  the  cool  quiet  retirement  of  Eton  with  the  boy  Thomaa 
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Arne.  It  is  the  only  fresh  breath  of  air  in  his  entire  life.  He 
was  a  Londoner  of  the  most  determined  type :  if  not  able  to  brag 
of  being  born  within  sound  of  Bow  Bells,  certainly  he  was  always 
very  nearly  within  their  echoes.  The  remainder  of  his  life  reeks 
of  oil  lamps  and  stage  paint,  beats  with  the  thumping  of  the 
scene-carpenter's  hammer,  the  thrill  of  fiddle  strings,  the  racket 
of  the  stage  by  day  and  by  candle  light,  the  not  invariably 
Johnsonian  chitter  chatter  of  stage  players,  the  silly  gaieties  of 
supper  parties  in  close  streets  round  about  Covent  Graiden,  the 
frivolities  of  VauxhalL  But  the  innocent  pleasures  of  Eton — the 
old  traditional  school  games,  the  boyish  tops,  the  kites,  peg  in 
the  ring,  conquering  lobs,  hunt  the  hare,  and  other  sports,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  tumultuous  delights  of  the  Boy  Bishop  election, 
the  rollicking  fun  of  the  ram  hunt,  the  pleasing  joys  of  Montem, 
the  exhilarating  fireworks  of  Election  Saturday,  discharged 
from  the  sylvan  recesses  of  Piper's  Eyot,  have  unhackneyed 
charms  of  their  own.  Even  the  more  risky  attractions  of  pony 
races  at  Datchet,  at  Chalvey,  or  in  South  Meadow,  or  rides  to 
Sunning  Hill,  Gerard's  Cross,  or  other  Arcadian  spots,  or  even  big 
visits  to  Ascot  Races,  or  manly  billiards  at  Lawrington's  or  Gibson's, 
and  tennis  at  Jermyn's  are  pleasant  to  picture,  even  if  the  strict 
moralist  objected  to  mild  punch  at  "Christopher's,"  and  cock- 
fighting  in  Bedford's  Yard,  or  bull-baiting  in  Bachelor's  Acre.  If 
the  youthful  Etonian  stayed  out  too  late  or  too  long,  and  seemed 
inclined  to  get  into  mischief,  was  there  not  Jack  Cutler,  the 
Pursuivant  of  Runaways,  with  his  assistants,  to  bring  him  back 
again  to  the  safe  shelter  of  the  fatherly  old  walls  ? 

Young  Thomas  Arne  distinguished  himself  at  Eton  in  a  way 
not  contemplated  by  his  ambitious  parent.  He  obtained,  by  some 
means,  an  old  cracked  flute,  and  tortured  his  schoolfellows  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  by  practising,  when  not  compelled  to 
mind  his  legitimate  studies.  Latin  and  Greek,  mathematics 
and  syntax,  might  suit  Harry  Fielding,  Charley  Pratt,  William 
Pitt,  or  those  kind  of  fellows,  well  enough :  he  loved  not  such 
dry  pursuits.  All  his  life,  Thomas  Arne  was  led  by  one  idea, 
which  he  followed  with  implicit,  well-nigh  blind,  devotion.  He 
possessed  the  one  talent,  and  used  that  to  the  utmost  of  his 
strength :  like  a  bird  which  having  but  a  few  melodious  notes, 
sings  these,  if  with  little  variety,  yet  with  sustained  sweetness  and 
perseverance. 

On  leaving  school  and  returning  home,  Thomas  Arne  relin- 
quished the  antiquated  flute  in  favour  of  a  dilapidated  old  spinet. 
But  not  daring  to  torture  the  paternal  ears  as  he  had  done  those 
of  his  schoolfellows,  lest  his  precious  instrument  should  be  pitched 
out  of  the  window,  and  himself  bundled  out  of  doors,  he  mufl3ed 
the  strings  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  played  during  the  night. 
In  after  years  he  told  this  story  (maybe  across  the  walnuts  and 
the  wine)  to  Doctor  Burney,  who  no  doubt  laughed  heartily. 
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though  deeming  it  worth  a  place  in  the  big  History  of 
Music. 

All  this  time,  young  Thomas  Ame  never  ventured  openly  to 
combat  the  scheme  of  his  being  '^bred  to  the  law.^  But  his 
thoughts,  best  affections,  and  leisure  time  drifts  irresistibly  to- 
wards music.  To  visit  the  Opera  was  his  greatest  delight.  He 
was  unable  to  pay  the  heavy  price  asked  for  admission,  so  hit  on 
an  ingenious  device,  as  he  afterwards  told  Doctor  Bumey.  Some- 
body used  to  lend  him  a  livery,  and  disguised  in  this,  he  frequently 
went  to  the  upper  gallery,  then  set  apart  for  footmen  in  attendance 
on  their  masters.  It  was  a  noisy,  turbulent  place :  the  servants 
had  always  been  a  nuisance  in  the  theatre,  even  when  not  admitted 
before  the  fifth  act,  bnt  they  gradually  became  more  and  more 
intolerable  and  intolerant.  They  would  thunder  out  their  applause 
or  disapprobation  and  create  an  uproar,  when  boxes  and  pit  were 
silent.  In  one  of  the  journals — ^the  "Female  Tatler,"  December  9th, 
1709 — once  appeared  an  odd  advertisement,  calling  attention  in 
a  jesting  spirit,  to  this  annoyance  :  ^^  Dropt,  near  the  playhouse  in 
the  Haymarket,  a  bundle  of  horse-whips,  designed  to  belabour  the 
footmen  in  the  upper  gallery,  who  almost  every  night  this  winter 
(1709)  have  made  such  an  intolerable  disturbance  that  the 
players  could  not  be  heard,  and  their  masters  were  forced  to  hiss 
'em  into  silence.  Whoever  has  taken  up  the  said  whips  is  desired 
to  leave  'em  with  my  Lord  Rake's  porter,  several  noblemen  resolv- 
ing to  exercise  'em  on  their  backs  the  next  frosty  morning."  The 
directors  of  the  Opera  one  season  (1721),  threatened  to  shut  up  the 
gallery  altogether. 

Those  were  resplendent  and  exciting  days  at  the  Opera,  when 
Handel  and  Porpora  were  the  idols  of  rival  parties ;  when  ladies 
of  the  highest  fashion  caballed  and  encouraged  faction  fights  over 
the  opposing  merits  of  the  impertinant  goddess,  Cuzzoni,  and  her 
beautiftd  enemy,  Faustina;  when  t£e  nobility  subscribed  fifty 
thousand  pounds  at  a  time  to  establish  a  new  Italian  Opera ;  when 
Senesino,  that  impudent  bully  and  braggadocio,  with  a  voice  like 
an  angel  and  a  temper  like  a  devil,  was  half-worshipped  by  the 
patrician  world.  Italian  Opera,  not  yet  a  score  of  years  old, 
was  hated  by  the  English  singers  and  composers,  and  several 
burlesque  "  operas  "  had  been  brought  out,  in  the  hope  of  turning 
it  into  ridicule,  and  driving  it  out  of  favour.  Various  English 
dramatic  operas — splays  with  songs  introduced — ^had  been  produced 
since  their  invention  by  that  rollicking  cavalier,  Sir  William 
Davenant,  but  all  the  efforts  of  Dn  Pepusch,Vanbrugh,  Christopher 
Rich,  Mrs.  Tofts,  Leveridge,  Harry  Carey,  and  others,  had  not 
achieved  more  than  a  passing  ephemeral  success  for  any  of  the 
pieces,  which  lacked  the  true  elements  of  popularity. 

Susanna  Maria,  Thomas'  eldest  sister,  was  inspired  by  this 
musical  mania.  She  was  a  pretty,  clever,  ardent-spirited,  sym- 
pathetic girl,  and  wished  to  be  musical,  though   she  had  no 
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marked  genius  for  the  art,  and  her  voioe,  while  sweet,  was  of 
mediocre  quality. 

*  The  father,  curiously  enough,  did  not  know  anything  of  this  sin- 
gular passion  for  music  gaining  ground  in  his  household.  Thomaa* 
Ame,  junior,  was  afraid  to  betray  his  predilections,  and  weakly 
allowed  himself  to  be  bound  to  a  three  years*  clerkship  to  an 
attorney.  •  He  detested  the  profession ;  every  moment  of  his  spare 
time,  and  every  moment  he  could  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  from  hi« 
irksome  employment,  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  music.  Not 
only  did  he  continue  to  practise  on  his  favourite  spinet,  but  he 
began  to  study  the  violin.  His  progress  on  that  difficult  instru- 
ment was  surprisingly  rapid,  and  he  soon  found  appreciative 
auditors. 

One  evening  his  father  happened  to  call  on  business  at  the 
house  of  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  concert 
was  going  on,  and  he  was  invited  to  be  present.  Great  was  his 
astonishment  to  find  his  son  Thomas  playing  first  fiddle !  The 
anecdote  is  brief,  but  it  is  enough. 

It  was  useless  opposing  such  an  unconquerable  taste — or  passion. 
Better  let  the  youth  be  a  good  musician  than  a  bad  lawyer.  So 
the  old  man  agreed  to  permit  his  son  to  follow  his  own  fancies. 
When  Master  Ame  was  granted  free  leave  and  licence  to  play 
aloud  in  his  father's  house,  he  "  bewitched  the  whole  family."  His 
father  was  then  induced  to  let  him  take  lessons  from  the  admired 
German  violinist,  Mr.  Festing. 

Michael  Christian  Festing  had  been  himself  carefully  trained, 
first  by  Richard  Jones,  leader  of  the  Drury  Lane  band,  and  after- 
wards by  Geminiani,  besides  deriving  considerable  benefit  from  the 
friendly  counsels  of  Dr.  Greene.  Although  not  a  violinist  of  the 
first  rank,  inferior  to  several  contemporary  performers,  with  a  shallow 
knowledge  of  counterpoint,  and  not  much  esteemed  as  a  composer, 
he  was  admired,  respected  and  universally  liked.  Polished  in  man- 
ner, singularly  sympathetic,  kind  and  liberal,  full  of  good  sense, 
prudent  in  conduct,  and  strictly  honourable,  he  was  a  valuable 
friend  for  a  young  man  to  gain.  By  degrees  he  acquired  influence 
in  his  profession,  and  a  circle  of  faithful  friends.  He  stood  very 
high  in  the  opinion  of  Handel — who,  indeed,  had  given  him  a 
prominent  position  in  the  orchestra  at  the  Opera:  a  few  years 
later,  when  Castrucci's  powers  failed,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
supersede  him,  the  great  directors  shared  the  command  between 
Veracini  and  Festing.  Poor  Castrucci,  an  unhappy  old  fellow, 
three-quarters  crazy,  felt  absolutely  furious  at  being  pushed  on 
one  side  by  younger  men,  and  was  particularly  spiteful  against 
Festing,  because  he  was  his  immediate  supplanter.  A  gentleman, 
more  humorous  than  humane,  used  to  tease  him  with  this  in- 
tensely stupid  joke — "Mr.  Festing — I  beg  your  pardon,  iSx. 
Castrucdy  I  mean?"  the  sole  point  of  the  witticism  being  that 
it  invariably  caused  the  old  man  to  splutter  with  rage.     It  was 
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8uppo8€!d  to.be  excellent -fan  to  put  him  into  a  towering  passion.; 
Hogarth  set  him  nearly  mad  by  collecting  all  the  noisiest  street 
players,  ballad-mongers,  and  hawkers  to  be  found,  and  inciting 
them  to  raise  a  frightful  din  in  front  of  the  sensitive  old  violinist*s 
house  ;  having  brought  him  to  the  window  in  a  state  of  horror  and 
frenzy,  he  sketched  him,  with  the  hovling  mob,  and  produced  his 
caricature  of  the  "  Enraged  Musician." 

Festing  filled  the  place  of  first  violin  at  a  musical  meeting 
called  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  chiefly  composed  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  amateurs  who  met  on  Wednesday  nights 
during  the  winter  season,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in  the 
Strand.  He  also  led  at  the  concert  at  Hickford's  room,  at  the 
Swan  and  Castle  concerts  in  the  City,  and  often  at  Handel's 
oratorios.  No  benefit  concert  took  place  at  which  Festing  did 
not  play  a  solo  on  the  violin.  He  was  an  enthusiast,  whose  feel- 
ings were  easily  aroused,  and  probably  he  sympathized  with  the 
lad  who  had  struggled  alone  against  such  depressing  impediments. 

There  is  a  curious  story  related  of  this  period  of  Thomas  Ame's 
career,  which,  if  not  true,  is  hen  trovato,  and  painfully  symbolical 
of  his  character  and  conduct  through  life.  It  is  told  that  one 
evening  Festing  called  at  the  Two  Crowns  and  Cushion  to  give 
him  the  usual  lesson.  Thomas  was  in  the  ware-room,  violin  in 
hand,  his  book  lying  on  the  top  of  a  coffin.  Like  most  sympathetic 
people,  not  of  the  first  order  of  talent  or  intellect,  the  German 
was  superstitious.  With  a  shudder,  he  said  to  his  pupil  that  he 
could  not  play  before  so  sinister  a  music  stand ;  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  drive  away  the  idea  that  it  might  contain  a  dead 
body.  Thomas  Arne  smiled  cynically  and  pushed  aside  the  lid. 
"  So  it  does,"  he  replied,  with  the  phlegm  of  a  Dutchman.  It  is 
asserted  that  Michael  Festing  was  so  affrighted  that  he  would 
never  enter  the  house  again. 

Not  only  was  young  Thomas  Arne  allowed  to  pursue  his  own 
schemes  as  a  musical  student,  but  he  was  permitted  to  train  his 
sister  Susanna.  He  had  probably  aroused  her  interest  and  curiosity 
by  telling  her  of  all  he  had  seen  and  heard  at  the  Opera ,  made 
her  famiUar  with  the  peculiarities  and  qualities  of  Cuzzoni,  Faustina, 
Anastasia  Robinson,  Madame  Durastanti ;  and  enlightened  her  as 
to  the  politics  of  the  rival  Opera  houses,  of  Handel  and  Porpora. 
And  no  doubt  Miss  Arne  herself  was  no  infrequent  visitor  at  the 
Opera. 

Everybody  was  raving  about  music  and  musicians.  Even  at 
White's  men  of  wit  and  letters  talked  of  nothing  else.  "  Those 
who  can  judge  of  a  Virgil,  or  point  out  the  Beauties  of  a  Shake- 
speare," complains  a  writer  about  this  period  (in  "  A  Letter  to  my 
Lord  ...  on  the  Present  Diversion  of  the  Town,"  1725),  "  sacrifice 
that  delight  to  the  more  agreeable  Talk  of  Fuges,  Counterfuges, 
Divisions,  &c.  •  .  .  We  are  as  great  Pedants  in  Music  as  any 
University  can  produce  in  the  Classics.     Yet  even  this  might  be 
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tolerable  in  those  who  are  Judges  of  it ;  in  others,  who  have  a 
delicate  Ear,  and  Taste ;  but  the  Infection  reaches  farther,  even 
to  them,  who  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Science,  who  have  no 
Belish  for  it,  no  8atis£Eiction  in  it,  who  are  weary  of  an  Opera, 
before  it  is  half  finished ;  and  these  generally,  if  not  always,  make 
a  great  part  of  the  Audience.** 

E.  G.  NEEDHAM. 


TO  A  CUCKOO. 


Most  intelligent  bird ! 

For  you  know  your  own  name. 
And  you  win  all  your  fame, 

By  repeating  one  word. 

Cuckoo,  only  cuckoo ! 

As  you  fly  like  a  hawk, 

From  hedgerow  to  hedgerow, 

With  a  hawk's  spirit  too, 
Of  yourself  is  your  talk. 

Cuckoo,  only  cuckoo ! 

With  Satanic-like  zest — 

Though  the  sound  from  your  chest, 
Soft  as  turtle  dove's  coo — 

You  will  steal  a  bird's  nest, 

Chanting,  cuckoo,  cuckoo ! 

There  are  cuckoos  my  way 

Oft  experience  brings, 
Without  any  wings, 

And  face  like  a  man's, 
Speaking  softly  as  you, 

With  similar  plans. 
As  bad  if  not  worse ; 

Their  bird's  nest  is  my  purse. 


F.  G.  CHARLESWORTH. 


I 


MR.  JAMES  KITSOX.  J  UN'. 

[See  "  Foriuve*  Made  in  Business." 
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FOETUNES  MADE  IN  BUSINESS. 
No.  XXXI. 

THE  KITSONS  OF  LEEDS. 

THE  railway  approach  to  Leeds  is  through  an  atmosphere  of 
smoke  and  fire,  and  all  the  surroundings  are  indicative  of 
dinginess  and  gloom.  A  great  town  looms  there  panting  for 
breath,  while  a  thousand  factories,  forges,  and  workshops  seem  to 
be  doing  their  best  to  stifle  it  out  of  existence.  Great  furnaces 
belch  forth  flame,  tall  chimneys  emit  vast  volumes  of  lurid 
smoke,  and  miles  on  miles  of  brick  buildings  crowd  the  view  in  all 
directions,  with  smoke-clouds  above,  around,  and  upon  them. 
The  aggregation  of  duskiness,  not  to  say  depression,  which  is 
thus  presented  is  not  altogether  prepossessing.  Still,  to  the  mind 
accustomed  to  take  cognizance  of  the  various  evidences  of  indus- 
trial prosperity,  there  is  something  invigorating  and  attractive  in 
this  seeming  pandemonium,  for  every  flash  of  flame,  every  puflF  of 
smoke  is  a  manifestation  of  power.  Many  are  the  fortunes  which 
have  been  won,  and  are  now  being  made,  amidst  that  dark 
shadowland,  and  as  the  heavily-ireighted  trains  pass  into,  or 
emerge  from,  its  obscurity,  they  bear  with  them  many  links  of 
connection  between  Leeds  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  Leeds, 
with  its  population  of  350,000,  and  its  great  variety  of  industries, 
has  dealings  with  all  civilized  countries  and  carries  its  trade-mark 
into  all  the  regions  of  the  earth.  It  was  the  locomotive  that 
was  the  means  of  bringing  most  of  these  industries  into  the  town. 
Until  the  railway  came,  with  its  message  of  amity,  and  its  sug- 
gestions of  expansion,  Leeds  had  been  content  to  live  for  the 
most  part  upon  its  clothing  trade,  but  no  sooner  was  the  line 
between  Leeds  and  Manchester  in  operation  than  the  men  of  the 
woollen  metropolis  began  to  exercise  their  minds  with  new 
schemes  of  money-making.  It  was  then  that  the  iron  industry, 
which  had  existed  in  Leeds  in  a  small  way  from  a  very  remote 
period,  showed  si£;ns  of  active  revival,  leading  to  the  establish- 
ment of  iron-working  undertakings  of  all  kinds  in  the  town,  and 
notably  to  the  setting  up  of  works  for  the  building  of  locomotive 
engines. 
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LoDg  before  Leeds  had  become  celebrated  for  its  cloth,  it  had 
gained  a  reputation  for  its  iron.  Indeed,  there  is  little,  doabt 
that,  ages  ago,  iron-mining  was  carried  on  upon  the  site  of  the 
present  Briggate,  the  principal  street  of  the  town,  and  one  of 
the  finest  thoroughfares  in  the  North  of  England ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this  historic  testimony,  the  iron  industries  proper  did 
not  receive  true  development  until  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century.  Leeds  has  been  fortunate  in  having  produced,  or,  at 
all  events,  adopted,  a  number  of  men  of  high  mechanical  attain- 
ments— men  who  have  possessed  great  inventive  genius,  as  well 
as  excellent  business  capacity.  To  these  men  Leeds  owes  much 
of  its  present  industrial  eminence  and  prosperity.  ITiey  have 
always  been  alive  to  the  necessities  of  the  time,  and  as  science 
has  advanced  farther  and  further  into  the  domain  of  labour,  they 
have  never  allowed  themselves  to  fall  fer  behind  its  heels.  It 
was  the  Leeds  firm  of  Fenton,  Murray  &  Wood  that  ran  Boulton 
and  Watt  so  close  a  race  with  engine-building  that  the  lattfer  grew 
jealous,  and  had  recourse  to  the  not  very  honourable  device  of 
buying  up  and  holding  as  waste  a  large  plot  of  ground  adjoining 
Fenton  &  Co.'s  works,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  extension 
of  their  concern.  It  was  at  Leeds  that  the  locomotive  was  first 
employed  for  commercial  purposes,  Mr.' Blenkinsop  having,  with 
the  aid  of  Matthew  Murray,  the  chief  working  partner  of  the 
firm  of  Fenton  &  Co.,  brought  into  use  an  engine  with  a  double 
cylinder  on  a  railway  line  extending  from  the  Middleton  Collieries 
to  Leeds,  a  distance  of  some  three  and  a  half  miles.  This  was  in 
1812.  The  peculiarity  of  Blenkinsop's  engine  was  that  it  had  a 
cogged-wheel  which  worked  into  a  cogged-rail.  Its  speed  was 
about  three  and  a  quarter  miles  an  hour,  with  a  train  of  thirty 
coal-waggons. 

Locomotives  did  not  come  to  be  made  in  Leeds,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  until  some  quarter  of  a  century  later,  when  the 
truth  of  Edward  Pease's  prophecy  came  to  be  realized,  **  Let  the 
country  but  make  the  railroads,  and  the  railroads  will  make  the 
country."  One  of  the  first  men  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
order  of  things  was  Mr.  James  Kitson.  G-eorge  Stephenson's 
"  Rocket "  inaugurated  the  railway  revolution  in  1830,  and  a  year 
or  two  later,  Mr.  Kitson  was  at  work  in  Hunslet,  a  suburb  of 
Leeds,  assisting  in  a  small  way  in  the  production  of  railway 
material.  Mr.  Kitson  read  the  signs  of  the  times  correctly,  and 
rightly  estimated  his  own  powers,  when  he  began  business  as  a 
locomotive  engineer.  At  first  he  only  did  miscellaneous  work  for 
locomotives,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  employed  by  many 
ffood  firms,  including  the  Stephensons.  In  1835  Mr.  Kitson  was 
rairly  launched  in  business,  and  two  years  later  it  was  known  that 
he  was  building  his  first  locomotive,  his  workshop  being  the 
bottom  story  of  a  little  old  cloth-mill  that  until  recently  stood  as 
an  interesting  relic  of  humbler  days  and  formed  part  of  the  Airedale 
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Foandry,  the  present  locomotive  works  of  the  firm  of  Kitson  & 
Co.  A  conple  of  cloth-looms  were  in  daily  work  in  this  room 
where  the  engine  was  being  bnilt ;  the  former  representing  the 
power  of  the  past,  the  latter  that  of  the  future.  The  locomotive- 
engineers  occupied  about  two-thirds  of  the  room,  and  the  cloth- 
weavers  the  remaining  third.  It  was  soon  noised  abroad  that  Mr. 
Kitson  was  constructing  a  railway  engine,  and  visitors  came  from 
far  and  near  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  work,  a  locomotive 
being  an  object  of  great  curiosity  in  those  days.  There  were 
some  who  imagined  Mr.  Kitson  was  attempting  an  engineering 
feat  that  he  would  be  unable  satis&ctorily  to  accomplish,  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  doorway  large  enough  to  admit  of  the  egress  of 
the  engine  when  complete  striking  the  natives  as  such  a  piece  of 
absurdity  that  they  freely  joked  about  it.  Mr.  Kitson  merely 
smiled  and  went  on  with  his  work,  remarking  that  it  would  be 
soon  enough  to  think  about  a  means  of  exit  for  the  locomotive 
when  it  came  to  be  completed.  He  stuck  manfully  to  his  enter- 
prise, and  in  due  time  his  friends  and  neighbours  were  asked  to 
inspect  the  engine  in  its  finished  condition,  ready  for  the  railway. 
They  came,  admired,  and  praised  Mr.  Kitson's  achievement,  but 
still  they  smiled  dubiously  as  they  glanced  towards  the  doorway, 
through  which  no  locomotive  had  ever  passed  or  could  pass ;  but 
Mr.  lutson  soon  solved  the  difficulty  by  knocking  down  a  portion 
of  the  front  wall,  and  it  was  through  the  opening  thus  made  that 
Mr.  Kitson's  first  locomotive  was  brought  out  into  the  open  air, 
and  sent  forth  on  its  first  journey. 

The  enmie  was  found  to  be  equal  to  all  requirements,  and 
orders  for  locomotives  began  to  pour  in  upon  the  young  engineer 
with  surprising  rapidity.  As  thne  went  on,  the  cloth-looms  had 
to  be  removed  entirely,  and  Mr.  Kitson  took  possession  of  the 
whole  of  the  bottom  story  of  the  old  mill ;  then,  his  business 
extended  so  much  that  he  entered  upon  the  occupancy  of  the 
entire  factory.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  industry  of  locomotive 
engineering  came  to  be  grafted  on  to  Leeds,  and  while  Mr. 
Kitson's  business  grew  year  by  year,  his  example  brought  forth 
many  worthy  followers  in  the  same  field,  and  to  day  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  industry  provides  thousands  of  Leeds  mechanics  » 
.with  good  employment  and  forms  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

As  time  went  on  the  Airedale  Foundry  was  greatly  extended, 
adjoimng  land  and  buildings  being  purchased  from  time  to  time, 
until  now  these  works  cover  an  area  of  ten  acres  and  afford 
employment  for  about  1,500  workpeople.  In  addition  to  this 
place,  Mr.  James  Kitson,  jun.  is  the  owner  of  the  Monk  Bridge 
Ironworks,  at  Holbeck,  and  there  700  workpeople  are  engaged 
on  an  average.  Messrs.  Kitson  &  Co.  now  turn  out  about  150 
locomotives  per  year,  and  about  50  tramway  engines,  while  in 
the  production  of  high-speed  engines  and  machinery  they  find 
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considerable  work.  The  firm  has  all  along  kept  abreast  of  the 
times.  They  are  to-day  to  the  fore  with  the  tramway  locomotive 
as  in  the  old  days  they  were  with  the  railway  locomotive,  and, 
since  electric  lighting  became  one  of  the  features  of  city  life,  they 
have  been  very  active  in  the  manufacture  of  engines  specially 
adapted  for  supplying  motive  power  to  electric  machines. 

Messrs.  Kitson  &  Co.  have  just  made  a  number  of  high-speed 
engines  for  the  Suakim  and  Berber  Railway,  which  they  nave  de- 
signed'to  light  by  electricity,  to  enable  the  work  of  construction  to 
be  carried  on  by  night.  The  engines  and  the  dynamos  are  on 
trucks  and  will  advance  with  the  line  as  it  is  laid. 

In  the  building  up  of  a  great  industry  like  this  much  energy 
of  character  has  been  required,  and  a  keen  perception  of  the 
ever-changing  demands  of  a  commercial  community,  and  in  the 
Kitsons,  father  and  sons,  these  qualities  have  been  powerfiilly 
displayed.  The  founder  of  the  firm,  Mr.  James  Kitson,  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  Stephensons  and  other  builders  and 
projectors  of  railways,  and  their  recognition  of  his  business 
thoroughness  had  doubtless  much  to  do  with  establishing  his 
success  as  a  maker  of  locomotives.  There  were  many  dangers  to 
guard  against  in  those  early  days  of  the  railway  system,  when 
men  rushed  blindly  into  speculation,  anxious  at  all  hazards  to 
connect  themselves  with  what  they  believed  to  be  the  chief 
money-making  power  of  modem  times.  Not  only  did  the  railway 
mania  absorb  the  attention  of  the  reckless  multitude  whose  whole 
desire  was  to  gamble  for  premiums,  but  it  attracted  a  host  of 
men  into  business  enterprises  for  the  production  of  railway 
material,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  speedily  driven  back 
into  obscurity  for  the  reason  that  their  brains  were  not  always 
equal  to  their  ambition.  Mr.  Kitson  was  not  one  of  these.  He 
never  swerved  from  the  purpose  he  had  set  himself  to  accomplish, 
never  deviated  from  his  course,  but  plodded  steadily  on  year  after 
year,  until  in  the  end  he  found  his  position  secure  and  unassail- 
able. A  few  years  after  Mr.  Kitson  started  in  business,  a  short 
line  from  Leeds  to  Bradford  (now  absorbed  in  the  Midland 
system)  was  projected,  and  George  Stephenson  met  the  directors 
at  Ben  Rhydding,  a  famous  hydropathic  estabUshment  near 
Ilkley,  and,  in  an  after-dinner  speech,  made  the  remark  that 
"  Yorkshiremen  were  reckoned  clever  men,  and  his  advice  to 
them  was,  to  stick  together  and  promote  communication  in  their 
own  neighbourhood."  It  needed  no  caution  of  this  sort,  however, 
to  keep  men  of  James  Kitson's  stamp  from  over-reaching  them- 
selves in  hazardous  speculation.  Mr.  Kitson  had  hit  upon  a 
business  enterprise  that  was  well  within  his  capacity,  one  for 
which  he  had  great  aptitude,  and  one  that  presented  him  with 
opportunities  that  he  might  have  looked  for  in  vain  in  any  other 
direction.  Kitson's  locomotives  grew  rapidly  into  fevour,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  the  rate  of  production  has  gone  on  increas- 
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ingy  while  other  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  have 
been  added  to  the  original  undertaking. 

Mr.  Kitson  was  induced,  as  his  business  expanded  and  became 
an  established  success,  to  give  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  public 
afifairs  of  the  town.  Elected  to  the  Town  Coimcil,  he  did  much 
useful  work,  and  took  a  very  active  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
local  movements  for  benefiting  the  people.  In  1860  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Leeds,  and  filled  that  post  with 
so  much  honour,  dignity,  and  distinction  that  he  was  re-elected 
the  following  year.  Many  important  duties  devolved  upon  him 
during  his  two  years'  occupancy  of  the  mayoral  chair,  but  he 
proved  himself  thoroughly  equal  to  their  performance,  and  by  his 
untiring  assiduity  and  his  eminently  practical  way  of  handling 
the  most  complex  public  matters,  earned  for  himself  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  townspeople.  A  pair  of  fine  sculptured 
busts  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  presented  to  the 
Leeds  Corporation  by  Mr.  Kitson,  and  now  adorn  the  vestibule  of 
the  Town  Hall.  Mr.  Kitson  was  at  one  time  president  of  the 
Leeds  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Building 
Committee  of  the  Leeds  General  Infirmary.  In  the  latter  capa* 
city  he  was  called  upon  in  1864  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
present  handsome  building,  which  was  opened  in  1869,  a  fine  art 
exhibition  having  been  held  in  the  building  the  previous  year, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  performing  the  inaugural  ceremony.  Mr. 
Kitson  was  also  chairman  of  the  Leeds  Northern  Railway,  and  was 
one  of  the  negotiators  for  its  amalgamation  with  the  York,  New- 
castle, and  Berwick,  and  the  York  and  North  Midland  lines  into 
the  present  North  Eastern  system.  He  is  still  a  director  of  the 
North  Eastern  Railway  Company.  It  should  be  mentioned,  too, 
that  Mr.  Kitson  was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the  Yorkshire 
Banking  Company.  He  is  a  magistrate  for  the  West  Biding  and 
for  the  borough  of  Leeds. 

His  residence  is  at  Elmete  Hall,  Roundhay,  and  for  several  years 
now  he  has  been  living  retired  from  business.  For  a  long  time 
previous  to  his  withdrawal  from  the  concern,  however,  he  had  been 
assisted  in  the  management  thereof  by  his  sons,  Mr.  F.  W.  Kitson 
and  Mr.  James  Kitson,  jun.,  who  proved  themselves  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  name  they  bore.  Their  accession  to  the  firm  imparted 
fresh  vigour  to  the  already  large  business  undertaking,  and,  fast 
as  the  enterprise  had  developed  during  the  period  of  its  infancy, 
it  now  expanded  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  ever.  Unfortunately, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Kitson,  the  eldest  son,  died  in  1877,  but  in  the  next 
son,  James,  the  firm  found  a  manager  of  indomitable  energy, 
infinite  tact,  and  remarkable  shrewdness ;  and  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  he  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  chief  guiding 
power  of  the  two  establishments  with  which  the  family  name  is 
associated,  and  in  which  he  fills  the  position  of  senior  partner. 

Mr.  James  Kitson,  jun.,  was  bom  in  Leeds  in  1835.     This  was 
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the  period  when  his  father  was  just  launching  his  much-talked-of 
engineering  venture.  The  population  of  I^ds  was  only  about 
I3O9OOO  and  as  yet  there  was  not  a  single  line  of  railway  running 
from  the  town.  As  a  lad,  young  James  saw  much  of  ms  father's 
mechanical  oontrivings,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  them,  but 
there  was  the  important  work  of  education  to  be  thought  about 
before  he  could  be  allowed  to  take  any  active  part  in  them.  His 
earliest  scholastic  training  was  received  at  the  Wakefield  Pro- 
prietary School^  andy  later  on,  he  studied  at  the  University 
College,  London,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  credit. 
So  anxious  was  he,  however,  to  enter  upon  a  business  career  that 
before  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1854,  he  had  commenced 
operations  as  an  iron  manu£Btcturer  at  Monk  Bridge,  in  partner- 
ship with  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  F.  W.  Elitson,  the  Monk  Bridge 
Ironworks,  founded  in  1851  by  Mr.  Stephen  Whitham,  having 
been  purchased  for  them  by  their  father  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
James  Kitson,  jun.,  here  found  ample  scope  for  his  energies.  He 
seemed  to  have  discovered  his  natural  element.  A  man  of  iron 
will,  iron  nerve,  and  iron  strength,  he  was  the  very  man  to 
control  an  army  of  ironworkers,  and  direct  the  exciting  processes 
necessary  to  the  making  of  the  metal.  At  all  events,  he  made 
the  works  a  success,  and  for  many  years  devoted  himself  so 
completely  to  the  work  he  had  undertaken  that  little  was  heard 
of  him  outside  the  business  circle.  Leeds  was  made  aware  from 
time  to  time  that  the  Monk  Bridge  ironworks  were  extending 
their  borders,  and  that  the  fire  and  fury,  the  clash  and  roar  of 
the  Monk  Bridge  furnaces  and  hammers  were  growing  more  and 
more  evident;  but  that  was  all.  The  hand  which  directed  all 
this  did  not  obtrude  itself  upon  the  public  gaze.  But  the  mind 
that  was  capable  of  achieving  so  much  for  business  ends  was  also 
equal  to  the  task  of  directing  afifairs'  of  a  more  public  nature,  and 
as  years  went  by,  and  the  old  works  and  the  new  were  amalga- 
mated in  one  partnership— when  success  had  yielded  competence 
of  means,  and  the  cares  of  management  could  be  to  some  extent 
deputed  to  others — Mr.  James  Kitson,  jun.,  yielded  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  his  friends  and  allowed  his  name  and  ability  to  be 
associated  with  certain  public  movements  with  which  he  was  in 
accord.  Being  both  a  worker  and  a  thinker,  Mr.  Kitson's  services 
were  held  in  great  regard,  and  when  once  he  had  broken  away 
from  his  business  reserve  he  soon  found  that  his  public  engage- 
ments were  rather  numerous.  The  cause  of  education  was  the 
first  to  enlist  his  sympathies.  He  always  exerted  himself  on  the 
popular  side,  and  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes  did  much  good  and  useful  labour.  For  seven  years  he 
filled  the  post  of  honorary  secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  familiarized  himself  with  every 
detail  of  the  working  of  these  "  colleges  for  working  men,"  as 
they  have  been  not  inappropriately  termed.    He  was  one  of  the 
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most  active  supporters  of  the  movement  for  establishing  a 
Mechanics*  Institute  at  Holbeck,  where  so  many  of  his  work- 
people resided,  and  assisted  the  project  liberally  with  time  and 
money.  He  was  a^  member  of  the  building  committee  of  the 
institute,  and  interested  himself  in  the  erection  from  first  to  last, 
accepting,  when  it  was  finished,  the  position  of  one  of  the 
trustees.  Having  strong  Liberal  views — ^belonging,  indeed,  to 
the  advanced  school  of  political  thought,  and  in  religious  matters 
allying  himself  with  the  Unitarians — ^it  is  not  surprising  that 
when  the  Birmingham  Education  League  came  to  be  formed, 
after  the  passing  of  Mr.  Forster's  Act,  Mr.  James  Kitson,  jun., 
should  have  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  movement. 
It  was  mainly  through  his  efforts  that  a  public  meeting  was  about 
this  time  convened  in  Leeds,  with  the  object  of  starting  a  Leeds 
Braach  of  the  National  Education  League.  The  branch  was 
formed,  and  Mr.  Kitson  was  elected  secretaory,  subsequently  being 
made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  League  at  Birmingham.  • 

From  this  time  forward,  Mr.  James  Elitson,  jun.,  became  an 
acknowledged  factor  in  local  politics.  He  was  a  good  speaker,  a 
zealous  worker,  a  man  of  fixed  views,  and  always  reliable ;  no  wonder 
his  party  should  accept  him  with  open  arms. 

In  the  crusade  against  sectarianism  he  for  many  years  took  a  most 
active  part,  assuming  from  the  first  a  firm  and  decided  position,  from 
which  he  never  deviated.  Bight  or  wrong,  he  was  an  advanced 
Eadical,  and  in  advocating  the  views  of  his  party  never  showed  any 
half-heartedness,  or  tendency  to  waver ;  his  mind  was  made  up — 
he  had  thought  the  subject  thoroughly  out — fmd,  having  the  fall 
courage  of  his  convictions,  always  expressed  himself  with  a  vigour 
and  a  boldness  which  there  was  no  mistaking.  Of  such  stuff 
political  leaders  are  made  ;  and  gradually  Mr.  Kitson  advanced  in 
&vour  with  his  party,  always  bearing  a  manful  part  in  their  battles, 
until  he  gained  so  much  prominence  as  the  exponent  of  their  policy 
that  he  became  their  chief. 

For  some  years  now,  Mr.  James  Kitson,  jun.,  has  been  the 
president  of  the  Leeds  Liberal  Association,  and  in  that  capacity 
has  performed  many  honourable  and  often  highly  responsible  duties. 
,An  ardent  admirer  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  in  1880,  at  the  general 
election,  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  promoting  the  candidature 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  as  a  representative  for  Leeds,  and 
although  Mr.  Gladstone  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  the  now  historic 
campaign  in  Mid-Lothian,  and  afterwards  elected  to  sit  for  that 
constituency,  he  was  returned  along  with  Mr.  John  Barran  for  the 
Yorkshire  borough.  Mr.  Kitson  was  the  chairman  of  the  Liberal 
committee  on  that  occasion,  and  proved  himself  eminently  fitted 
for  the  post.  An  election  fight  was  never  more  energetically 
managed  than  this.  Though  feeling  ve^  strongly  on  certain 
points,  and  pledged  to  the  fiercest  opposition  to  the  Conservative 
party  and  the  Conservative  policy,  ne  did « not  allow  himself  to 
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give  way  to  bitterness  or  rancour ;   but  fought  a  good  fight  and 
achieved  a  splendid  victory  on  gentlemanly  lines. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  his  intention  of  relinquishing 
the  honour  which  Leeds  had  accorded  him  in  returning  him  as  its 
representative,  the  name  of  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Gladstone  was  brought 
forward,  and  the  compliment  that  had  been  paid  to  the  father  was 
now  extended  to  the  son,  and  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Gladstone  was  duly 
returned  as  one  of  the  Liberal  members  for  Leeds.  Mrs.  Gladstone 
and  her  son  were  during  this  brief  election  period  the  guests  of 
Mr.  Kitson,  at  his  residence,  Spring  Lodge,  Headingley.  A  few 
months  later,  in  October,  1881,  it  fell  to  Mr.  Kitson  to  entertain 
the  Prime  Minister  himself,  who  visited  Leeds  for  the  purpose  of 
thanking  the  constituency  for  the  honour  it  had  done  him  in 
electing  him  the  previous  year.  The  occasion  was  made  the  most 
of  by  the  Liberals  of  Leeds — and  the  West  Riding  generally — 
and  what  with  the  organizing  of  banquets,  meetings,  monster 
demonstrations,  and  torchlight  processions,  and  the  still  more 
pleasing  duty  of  acting  as  host  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  there  was  more 
than  enough  for  Mr.  Kitson  to  manage  and  control.  But  he  was 
equal  to  the  strain,  great  as  it  was.  Mi,  Gladstone's  visit  extended 
over  three  days,  and  for  each  day  an  impressive  demonstration 
was  arranged,  affording  all  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  of  the 
neighbourhood  special  opportunities  of  showing  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  statesman  who,  at  that  time,  more  perhaps  than  at  any  other 
period  of  his  long  and  distinguished  career,  was  regarded  as  the 
personification  of  Liberal  triumph.  The  visit  was  weU  timed,  and, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Kitson's  power  of  organization,  every  circumstance  and 
detail  connected  with  it  was  managed  with  the  precision  of  clock- 
work. Greater  crowds  were  attracted  to  Leeds  during  those  three 
days  than  had  ever  been  gathered  there  before,  except  perhaps  on 
the  memorable  occasion  when  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort 
visited  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  Town  HaU  in  1958. 
The  banquet  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  Leeds  Coloured  Cloth  Hall, 
was  a  splendid  and  imposing  demonstration;  the  aristocracy, 
wealth,  and  power  of  Yorkshire  Liberalism  were  well  represented ; 
and,  as  chairman  of  the  immense  gathering,  Mr.  Kitson's  position 
was  one  that  conferred  distinction  and  honour  upon  him,  and  one 
for  which  he  proved  himself  eminently  qualified.  The  speech  in 
which  he  welcomed  the  Premier  that  evening  was  one  of  those 
manly,  outspoken  utterances  which  are  so  well  in  accord  with 
Yorkshire  heartiness. 

It  is  not  as  a  mere  politician  that  Mr.  James  Kitson,  jun.,  has 
won  for  himself  a  place  in  the  affections  of  his  townspeople,  nor 
is  it  simply  as  the  head  of  an  extensive  business  undertaking  and 
a  large  employer  of  labour.  Mr.  Kitson  has  interested  himself 
earnestly  in  matters  connected  with  the  social  condition  of  the 
people,  especially  in  the  promotion  of  a  movement  for  the  erection 
of  model  dwellings  for  the  working-classes  of  Leeds.      Li  the 
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year  1862,  Mr.  Kitson,  along  with  the  late  Mr.  B.  M.  Carter,  Mr. 
James  Hole,  the  late  Mr.  Fred  Jackson,  and  others,  launched  a 
scheme  with  this  object.  They  bought  plots  of  land  in  several 
favourable  situations  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  and  built  thereon 
fifty-one  houses  in  all,  on  a  greatly  improved  plan.  These  houses 
still  remain  amongst  the  best  of  their  class  in  the  borough,  despite 
the  considerable  progress  that  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the 
matter  of  the  housing  of  industrial  families.  The  houses  were 
erected  with  the  view  of  enabling  working  men  to  become  owners 
as  well  as  occupiers  of  them  on  easy  terms.  Upwards  of  £20,000 
was  expended  on  the  scheme,  which,  though  intended  expressly 
to  benefit  the  operative  classes,  was  not  professedly  a  philanthropic 
undertaking,  Mr.  Kitson  and  his  colleagues  knowing  too  well  the 
danger  of  doing  anything  that  would  savour  of  an  interference 
with  the  spirit  of  independence  which  is  so  strong  a  characteristic 
of  the  northern  working-man.  The  project  was  carried  out  on  a 
thorough  business  basis ;  each  purchaser  was  expected  to  reside, 
to  begin  with,  in  the  house  he  bought ;  and  he  had  to  pay  down 
one-fifth  of  the  cost,  the  Leeds  Permanent  Building  Society  ad- 
vancing the  remaining  four-fifths,  which  was  repaid  by  instalments. 
By  this  means  a  number  of  working  men  were  enabled  to  obtain 
at  a  cost  of  £150  each,  good,  respectable-looking,  conveniently- 
arranged  houses.  The  scheme  would  have  been  continued  to  a 
much  greater  extent  had  not  a  sudden  inflation  in  the  building 
trade  made  it  necessary  to  suspend  operations.  The  good  effected 
by  this  movement  has  been  of  a  permanent  character,  having 
been  continued  by  artizans  on  the  same  principle  but  acting 
independently,  and  if  for  nothing  but  the  practical  example  it 
has  afforded  to  the  class  for  whose  advantage  it  was  undertaken 
is  deserving  of  being  remembered. 

Mr.  James  Kitson,  jun.,  was  for  some  years  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  elected 
President  of  this  important  body  in  1880,  serving  in  that  capacity 
both  that  year  and  the  next.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers ;  a  vice-president  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute ; 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association ; 
and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  Borough  of  Leeds,  and  the 
West  Biding.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Leeds  Trained 
Nurses'  Institution ;  was  a  director  of  the  company  which  founded 
the  Grirls'  High  School  in  Woodhou^e  Lane,  Leeds ;  and  is  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  G-rand  Theatre,  Leeds, 
Sir  Andrew  Fairbaim  being  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Kitson's  relations  with  his  workpeople  have  always  been  of 
the  most  agreeable  character,  as  has  been  several  times  very  plea- 
santly test^ed  by  the  workpeople  themselves.  In  1879,  when  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  starting  of  the  Monk  Bridge  Ironworks 
was  reached,  the  workmen  of  uie  establishment  presented  Mr. 
Kitson  with  an  address  of  congratulation,  firom  which  may  be 
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appropriately  quoted  the  following  pregnant  paragraph :  '^  The 
sound  judgment  and  indomitable  perseverance  of  Mr.  Kitson, 
your  father,  and  the  distinguished  engineering  skill  of  your 
late  brother,  Mr.  Frederick  William  Kitson,  have  no  doubt 
contributed  to  this  success ;  but  we  are  perhaps  not  mistaken  in 
thinking  it  to  be  mainly  due  to  your  own  pre-eminent  business 
capacity,  decision  of  character,  and  uprightness  of  conduct — 
qualities  which  have  made  it  a  pleasure  to  us  to  work  under  your 
direction,  and  have  stimulated  us  to  use  our  best  exertions  to  help 
and  prosper  you.  Some  of  the  undersigned  have  been  in  your 
service  during  the  whole  of  the  time  mentioned,  and  many  for 
the  greater  part  of  it,  and  we  can  therefore  address  you  with  the 
more  confidence  and  satisfaction,  speaking  from  so  long  a  personal 
experience  of  the  qualities  to  which  we  have  referred.''  Another 
opportunity  for  congratulation  offered  in  June,  1881,  when  Mr. 
Kitson  celebrated  his  second  marriage.  His  first  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Joseph  Cliff,  of  Wortley,  had  died  in  1873,  and  he 
remained  a  widower  until  1881,  when  he  married  his  present  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  E.  Fisher  Smith,  of  Dudley.  Mr.  Gladstone 
sent  Mr.  Kitson  as  a  wedding  present  a  complete  copy  of  his  works 
with  an  autograph  dedication  ;  and  the  Leeds  Liberal  Association 
honoured  the  event  by  the  presentation  of  an  address.  This  was 
signed  by  Mr.  J.  Barran,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  Mr. 
George  Tatham,  the  Mayor,  and  thirty-six  other  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  After  dwelling  on  political  services 
this  document  continued  :^—"  Though  we  address  you  more 
particularly  as  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  we  cannot 
forget  the  active  part  you  have  taken  in  so  many  important 
educational  and  philanthropib  movements  in  Leeds,  and  the 
responsible  position  you  hold  in  connection  with  the  com- 
merce and  manuiieLctures  of  the  town,  both  as  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  as  one  of  the  largest  employers  of 
labour  in  the  district.  In  all  you  have  undertaken  for  the  good  of 
your  fellow-townsmen,  your  labours  have  been  such  as  to  entitle 
you  to  their  gratitude,  irrespective  of  party,  and  to  secure  for  you 
their  sincere  interest  in  your  welfare  and  happiness." 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Kitson  was  one  of  the  first  fifty 
gentlemen  who  joined  the  volunteer  corps  originally  formed  in 
Leeds  in  1859,  and  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
remaining  in  the  corps  for  twelve  years,  when  he  resigned  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of  business  engagements. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  from  his  early  man- 
hood to  the  present  time,  Mr.  James  Kitson,  jun.,  has,  by  an 
active,  enlightened,  and  high-purposed  business  and  public  career, 
occupied  a  very  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  his  native 
town,  and  achieved  a  still  wider  recognition  as  a  political  leader, 
as  is  perhaps  most  strikingly  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  his  election 
to  the  position  he  now  holds  as  president  of  the  National  Liberal 
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Federation.  Mr.  Kitson  is  yet  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life, 
and,  much  as  he  has  achieved  ahready  as  a  public  man,  still  greater 
distinction  is  anticipated  for  him  in  that  direction  in  the  mture ; 
although  he  is  not  one  who  can  be  accused  of  self-seeking  aims  or 
excess  of  ambition ;  his  attitude,  on  many  occasions  when  oppor- 
tunity might  have  been  taken  advantage  of  for  securing  him  a 
greater  share  of  public  attention,  has  been  marked  by  a  modest 
self-denial  which  only  a  really  strong  man  could,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, have  exercised. 

But  it  is  in  the  two  large  iron-working  establishments  which 
they  control  that  we  find  the  most  active  evidence  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Kitsons,  father  and  sons ;  it  is  there  that  we  see  in 
actual  progress  the  operations  by  which  they  have  not  only 
acquired  fame  in  the  industrial  world  but  reaped  no  little  of  the 
substantial  results  which  follow  upon  the  realization  of  a  successful 
business  career.  A  short  description  of  the  two  concerns  will  form 
a  necessary  complement  to  the  interesting  biographical  details  we 
have  been  enabled  to  give. 

The  Monk  Bridge  Ironworks  are  entitled  to  be  mentioned  first, 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel,  a  considerable  amount  of  which  is  worked  up  at  the  other 
establishment — ^the  Airedale  Foundry — ^into  engines.  The  situation 
of  the  Monk  Bridge  works  is  highly  favourable,  being  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  several  lines  of  the  Great  Northern,  Midland, 
and  ^orth  Eastern  companies'  railways,  in  connection  with  which 
they  have  a  private  line  which  intersects  the  works.  They 
employ  a  couple  of  locomotives  in  bringing  in  and  carrying  out 
material.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool canal  passes  close  by,  so  that,  one  way  and  another,  the 
works  are  in  direct  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  iron  produced  at  Monk  Bridge  is  considered  equal  in  point  of 
quality  to  the  fiimous  Low  Moor  iron,  the  ore  being  obtained 
from  the  same  bed  and  smelted  with  the  same  description  of  coal 
as  theirs. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  ore  is  smelted  in  the  usual  way  in  the 
firm's  blast  furnaces  in  York  Road,  and  then,  in  the  shape  of 
^*  pigs,"  the  metal  comes  under  the  operation  of  the  refineries, 
where  it  is  melted  with  coke,  the  heat  being  intensified 
by  a  continuous  blast.  When  it  has  been  thoroughly  melted,  and 
consequently  refined,  the  furnace  is  tapped  and  a  stream  of 
molten  iron,  to  the  extent  of  about  30  cwts.,  runs  off  into  a 
large  flat  mould.  As  the  shining,  shimmering,  dancing  metal 
flows  forth  in  a  thick  golden  stream,  the  impure  dross  rises  like  a 
scum  to  the  surface,  and,  beiug  the  lightest,  floats  away,  while  the 
molten  iron  itself  sinks  into  the  mould  and  gradually  is  cooled 
down  into  a  solid  form,  assuming  the  shape  of  a  flat  piece,  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  thickness,  while  in  width  it  is  about  three 
feet,  and  in  length  some  seven  feet.  The  next  experience  the  iron 
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meets  with  is  to  be  broken  up  into  small  pieces,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  reducing  it  to  a  condition  of  uselessness.  In  the 
making  of  iron,  however,  they  only  destroy  to  reconstruct  in  a 
more  perfect  substance.  So,  the  fragments  of  refined  iron  are 
carted  away  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  works,  where  the 
puddling  furnaces  are  situated,  and  here  a  charge  of  about  three 
and  a  quarter  cwts.  is  put  into  each  furnace,  and  after  being 
remelted  and  manipulated  in  its  molten  state  by  the  puddler  for 
the  best  part  of  an  hour,  is  turned  out  in  coagulated  masses  or 
balls,  and  sent  off  to  the  steam  hammer  close  by.  As  the 
immense  hammer  descends  in  well-regulated  thuds  upon  the 
"bloom,"  the  earth  all  around  is  shaken  with  responsive 
tremblings,  sparks  fly  in  all  directions,  and  those  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  operation  have  to  shield  themselves  firom 
danger  beneath  strong  metal  masks  or  behind  iron  barriers. 
The  hammering  goes  on  until  the  slabs  are  compressed  into  solid 
form,  each  slab  weighing  nearly  a  hundredweight.  Thence  they 
are  taken  to  a  smaller  steam-hammer,  where  they  are  broken  and 
sampled  out  into  three  different  qualities.  At  this  point  the 
metal  comes  under  the  inspection  of  the  foreman,  and,  being 
approved,  is  passed  forward  to  the  gas  furnaces. 

Having  been  submitted  now  to  Siemens'  gas  furnaces,  where 
they  have  been  remelted  by  a  fierce  heat,  the  iron  goes  to  another 
steam-hammer  and  is  welded  into  slabs  of  from  600  lbs.  to  4,000 
lbs.  weight.  In  the  mill  in  which  these  operations  are  performed 
there  are  five  large  steam  hammers,  four  of  which  have  heads 
each  weighing  six  tons,  while  the  head  of  the  other  is  more 
ponderous  still,  and  weighs  eight  tons.  It  is  something  wonderful 
to  see  these  immense  hammers  pounding  away  with  irregular 
strokes,  each  blow  adjusted  to  meet  the  condition  of  the  metal, 
the  brawny-armed  workmen,  struggling  there  in  the  burning  heat, 
their  &ces  streaming  with  perspiration,  as  they  turn  the  fiery  slabs 
over  and  over  until  they  have  been  crushed  to  a  proper  consis- 
tency. But,  even  now,  the  metal  has  not  done  with  the  fire ;  it 
has  other  ordeals  to  go  through  quite  as  trying.  It  must  go  to 
the  plate  mill,  there  to  be  reheated  and  passed  through  rollers, 
and  made  into  bars  or  plates  for  locomotive  and  other  boilers,  if 
required  for  that  purpose.  The  rolls  are  driven  by  three  large 
engines  of  1,300  indicated  horse-power.  One  of  these  engines  is 
constructed  on  the  compound  principle,  and  works  with  a  high- 
pressure  cylinder  at  one  end  of  the  beam  and  a  low-pressure 
cylinder  at  the  other.  Nor  are  these  the  only  steam  engines  nsed 
in  the  Monk  Bridge  works.  There  are  two  others,  each  of  150 
horse-power;  and  of  smaUer  engines  there  are  no  fewer  than 
thirty,  varying  from  four  to  thirty  horse-power  each.  The  steam 
necessary  for  this  large  number  of  engines  is  generated  -in  thirty 
boilers,  representing  nearly  1,000  nominal  horse-power.  There 
are   fourteen  steam-hammers,   varying  in  weight  from  6  cwts. 
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to  15  tons.  The  latter  weight  is  that  of  the  largest  hammer ; 
besides  this,  there  are  two  of  eight  tons  each,  six  of  six  tons  each, 
one  of  three  and  a  half  tons,  and  others  of  two  and  a  half  tons* 
When  the  visitor  unaccustomed  to  the  sights  and  soimds  of  a 
gigantic  iron  foundry  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  place  like 
the  Monk  Bridge  works,  the  clangour  and  the  hubbub,  the 
incessant  noise  of  escaping  steam,  and  the  presence  everywhere  of 
smoke  and  flame,  are  apt  to  make  him,  at  first,  not  a  little 
alarmed  for  his  safety,  but,  by-and-by,  as  he  sees  the  hundreds 
of  grimy  toilers  working  away  in  the  thick  of  it,  unconscious  of 
any  danger,  he  is  reassured  and  carries  on  his  investigations  in 
comparative  fearlessness.  Not  less  threatening  of  aspect  than  the 
steam-engines  and  steam-hammers  are  the  immense  hydraulic 
cranes  which  throw  their  massive  arms  across  the  various  work- 
shops, and,  under  the  guidance  of  experienced  hands,  exert  their 
strength  in  lifting  heavy  loads  of  iron  from  place  to  place,  with 
an  ease  and  a  dexterity  that  are  very  remarkable.  A  couple  of 
large  pumping  engines  are  required  to  feed  the  cranes.  The 
scene  is  one  of  great  animation,  and  not  devoid  of  a  certain  weird 
picturesqueness  which  generally  accompanies  the  occupations  in 
which  the  "  fiery  element "  plays  the  most  important  part. 

At  Monk  Bridge  two  distinct  systems  of  economizing  heat  are 
to  be  seen  in  operation.  "  Waste  not,  want  not,'*  is  a  proverb 
capable  of  application  even  in  an  iron  foundry.  The  escape  steam 
from  the  steam-hammers,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  dissipate 
itself  uselessly  in  the  air,  is  collected  and  conducted  through  a 
large  pipe  to  three  of  Berryman's  super-heaters,  where  the  water 
for  the  boilers  is  heated  almost  to  boiling  point  by  the  exhaust 
steam  passing  between  the  tubes.  The  admission  of  water  thus 
heated  into  the  boilers  saves  fuel  and  allows  steam  to  be  generated 
more  quickly.  So  far  as  to  one  method  of  heat  preservation.  The 
second  system  finds  its  agent  in  Green's  Economizer,  an  apparatus 
which  is  fixed  in  close  contiguity  to  the  base  of  the  chimney 
stack.  This  contains  a  number  of  tubes,  through  which  the 
water  for  the  boilers  passes,  but  here,  instead  of  waste  steam 
being  collected,  it  is  the  waste  heat  from  the  hand-fired  boilers. 
The  heat  thus  arrested  passes  between  the  tubes  and  heats  the 
water  as  hot  as  in  the  other  case — ^to  the  verge  of  boiling. 
Steam  supplies  the  motive  power  to  the  engines  and  machinery, 
while*  gas  is  retained  as  the  chief  giver-forth  of  heat.  A  long  row 
of  twenty  of  Siemens'  producers  may  be  seen  alongside  the 
Great  Northern  railway  viaduct,  which  borders  one  portion  of  the 
works.  Here  is  generated  the  heat  for  the  numerous  furnaces. 
The  gas  is  drawn  from  the  producers  to  the  furnaces  by  means  of 
the  draught  from  the  chimney,  and  the  due  proportion  of  air 
being  permitted  to  intermingle,  a  fierce  power  of  combustion  is 
insured  which  soon  brings  the  metal  to  a  white  heat. 

The  iron  used  for  the  making  of  tires  and  plates  has  its  strength 
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and  durability  thoroughly  tested  before  conversion  into  the 
requisite  shape.  There  is  an  apparatus  which  throws  upon  the 
iron  a  weight  of  half  a  ton  or  a  ton,  as  may  be  desired,  and  tires 
and  axles  of  the  best  Yorkshire  iron  and  steel  are  expected  to 
double  up  without  fracturing.  After  that  they  are  submitted  to 
a  further  ordeal  of  strength,  being  taken  to  what  is  called  the 
testing  house,  where  they  are  subjected  to  a  tensile  strain  of  24 
tons  to  the  square  inch.  Every  single  axle  is  tested  in  this 
manner,  and  one  out  of  every  fifty  tires.  Steel  is  tested  also,  a 
small  piece  of  each  make  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
testing  machine  at  a  given  pressure,  by  which  means  either  its 
comparative  elongation  or  its  reduction  in  diameter  can  be 
ascertained. 

•  Within  the  last  year  or  two  steel  making,  in  its  more 
improved  system,  has  been  included  in  the  operations  of  the 
Monk  Bridge  works.  There  is  a  large  furnace  of  the  Siemens- 
Martin  pattern  always  active.  Formerly,  the  steel  used  by 
Messrs.  Kitson  for  tires  was  made  in  crucibles.  Six  Wilson  gas- 
producers  supply  the  heat  for  the  furnace.  From  the  producers 
the  gas  passes  through  the  Siemens'  Regenerator,  where  the  air 
and  gas  are  heated  to  a  very  high  degree  prior  to  their  union  and 
oombustion  in  the  furnace  amongst  the  ore.  The  ore  used  for 
this  process  is  brought  from  Spain,  being  analyzed  before  use  to 
ascertain  what  proportions  of  carbon  and  phosphorus  it  presents. 
The  furnace  is  charged  each  time  with  ten  tons  of  metal,  ore,  &c., 
and  the  process  of  melting  and  assimilation  occupies,  on  an 
average,  nearly  half  a  day.  When  the  molten  metal  is  ready  for 
tapping,  small  trial  portions  are  taken  out  in  a  ladle,  cooled,  and 
broken,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  quality,  and  these  being  satisiiic- 
tory,  the  operation  is  proceeded  with.  Behind  the  ftirnace  the 
level  of  the  ground  is  considerably  lower  than  the  front  portion. 
On  that  lower  level,  immediately  opposite  the  aperture  frx>m 
which  the  liquid  metal  runs,  is  a  hydraulic  ram,  with  two  arms, 
one  of  which  is  heavily  loaded  to  balance  a  huge  iron  bowl  or 
ladle  on  the  other,  and  into  this  the  molten  steel  is  run.  The 
ram  and  table  turn  on  a  centre,  so  that  when  the  huge  ladle  is 
ftiU  of  metal  it  can  be  turned  and  adjusted  so  as  to  come  in 
succession  over  a  number  of  moulds  placed  beneath.  The  ladle 
— ^which  is  in  reality  a  gigantic  circular  iron-pot — is  kept  red  hot 
by  means  of  a  large  jet  of  gas  mixed  with  atmospheric  air.  This 
prevents  the  steel  cooling  and  sticking  when  it  runs  into  the 
ladle.  When  the  ladle  is  full,  the  combined  weight  of  ram,  table, 
and  ladle  is  not  far  short  of  forty-five  tons.  When  the  steel  in 
the  furnace  is  ready  for  tapping,  the  red-hot  ladle  is  placed  in 
position  at  the  mouth  of  the  outlet,  and  a  workman  breaks  away 
the  sand  and  clay  with  which  the  orifice  of  the  furnace  is  choked. 
When  this  duty  has  been  performed,  the  glowing  white  stream  of 
metal  streams  forth  into  the  ladle,  throwing  around  thousands  of 
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brilliant,  flaming  bits  of  metaL  As  the  ladle  fills,  another 
workman  shovels  into  it  a  quantity  of  manganese,  whioh  is 
quickly  absorbed  by  the  molten  mass.  The  slag  can  be  seen 
thickening  and  bubbling  at  the  top,  until  the  stream  of  pure 
metal  becomes  exhausted,  and  nothing  but  slag  is  emitted. 
Then  the  ladle  is  turned  aside  by  the  aid  of  the  hydraulic 
apparatus,  and  the  slag  nms  off  into  a  hole  in  the  ground,  where 
it  remains  until  it  cools,  and  is  then  dug  out.  Two  men  are 
stationed  on  the  top  of  the  table,  and,  by  means  of  a  lever,  the 
ladle  is  tilted  over  the  ingot  moulds  beneath.  What  is  termed  a 
*^  swanVneck  "  forms  part  of  the  ladle,  and  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
rod  that  bends  over  the  side.  That  portion  of  it  which  is  inside 
the  ladle  is  surrounded  by  circular  fire-bricks,  inside  of  which  is 
a  packing  of  sand.  This  protects  the  metal-rod  from  melting.  A 
workman  applies  a  lever  to  the  end  of  the  "  swan's  neck  "  which 
projects  over  the  side  of  the  ladle,  the  rod  is  lifted  up,  a  valve  in 
the  bottom  opens,  and  out  of  that  the  white-hot  steel  runs  off 
into  the  moulds.  As  one  is  filled,  the  table  is  moved  round  to 
bring  the  ladle  over  the  next,  and  so  on  until  the  metal  has  been 
completely  emptied.  The  moulds  are  then  coated  over  with  sand 
and  battened  down,  to  keep  the  metal  from  boiling  over,  and  in 
about  three  hours'  time  the  metal  has  cooled  down  and  can  be 
taken  out  in  the  solid  form  into  which  the  moulds  have  shaped  it. 
When  taken  from  the  moulds  the  ingots  of  steel  are  cut  into 
pieces  of  the  required  weight  for  the  various  tires.  These  pieces 
are  heated,  then  hammered  into  a  rough  circular  form  by  a  15- 
ton  hammer,  and,  aft^er  that,  have  a  large  hole  punched  in  the 
centre.  They  are  now  heated  once  more,  and  worked  on  the 
anvil  of  a  7-ton  hammer  to  an  approximation  to  the  shape 
required.  This  done,  the  tires  are  again  heated,  and  finally, 
rolled,  and  finished  off. 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  follow  these  various  processes  of 
the  iron  and  steel  manufacture  as  they  are  to  be  seen  in  opera- 
tion at  Monk  Bridge,  where  all  the  assistance  that  modem  inven- 
tion has  been  alne  to  give  to  those  processes,  and  all  that 
competent  management  has  been  capable  of  achieving  in  render- 
ing them  easy  of  accomplishment,  have  combined  to  make  these 
ironworks  amongst  the  most  notable  of  the  industrial  establish- 
ments of  the  district. 

Messrs.  Kitson's  other  concern,  however — the  Airedale  Foundry 
— ^is  much  larger  in  extent  than  the  works  at  Monk  Bridge,  and 
affords  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  persons,  nearly 
1,500  workmen  being  engaged  there  on  an  average.  The  Aire- 
dale Foundry  is  situated  at  Hunslet,  another  of  the  work-a-day 
portions  of  the  borough  of  Leeds,  and  is  some  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  distant  from  Monk  Bridge.  There  was  a  time  when  Hunslet 
was  a  pleasant  rural  village,  with  a  manor  house  and  all  the  other 
evidences  of  old  English  rusticity  about  it,  but  its  aspect  to-day 
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is  very  diflFerent  from  that  which  it  wore  when  Robert  de  Mont- 
gomery had  it  allotted  to  him  by  the  Conqueror  as  a  reward  for 
his  services,  or  when,  at  a  later  period,  the  Grascoignes  and  the 
Nevilles  had  seats  there.     Sural  signs  have  long  since  disappeared 
from  this  part  of  the  town,  and  it  has  now  little  to  show  that  does 
not  speak   of  the   earnestness  and   energy   of  labour.     It  is  a 
rather  grimy  region,  even  on  the  sunniest  of  days,  for  foundries, 
factories,  and  workshops  go  on  with  their  smoke-spreading  operar- 
tions,  day  in  and  day  out,  let  the  weather  be  what  it  may.     Still, 
it  is  not  a  spot  that  is  likely  to  depress  one's  spirits ;  there  is 
such  an  appearance  of  active  and  vigorous  life  on  every  hand  that 
the  impression  conveyed  is  animating.     There  is  much  in  this 
varied  world  of  ours  that  is  capable  of  affording  gratification  and 
engendering   mental  activity   besides   babbling   brooks,  flowery 
meads,  mountain  peaks,  and  other  rural  fascinations  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  poet ;  and  the  Airedale  Foundry  is  an  instance 
in  point.      The  entrance  to  it  is  through  an  imposing  pile  of 
offices  which   have  not  yet  been   in  existence   long   enough   to 
have  had  their   smooth,  unwrinkled  fronts   defaced  by  smoke. 
These  offices  abut  upon  the  main  thoroughfare,  along  which  a 
double     tram-line    runsj    and    with    their     two-storied     range 
of  rooms  and   spacious   hall,   constitute   a   convenient   vantage 
ground    for    the'  small    army  of    clerks   whose   pens   the   firm 
employ  in  conducting  their  book-keeping  and  correspondence. 
In  these  rooms  they  can  sit  unseen  of  the  foundrymen,  and  pur- 
sue their  duties  with  as  much  quietude  as  if  their  surroundings 
suggested  nothing  but  calmness,  repose,  and  serenity ;  but,  for  all 
that,  the  noise  of  the  engines  and  the  hammers  continues  all  day 
long ;  the  stranger  within  their  gates  can  hear  it  distinctly  enough 
if  they  cannot ;  but  with  them  the  case  is  different,  they  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  clangour  that  its  cessation  would  be 
a  disturbance  rather  than  a  consolation  to  them.     Going  forward 
to  what  may  be  called  the  "  drawing  "  rooms,  we  find  ourselves 
still  more  sensible  of  the  noises  within,  but  as  yet  are  not  in  the 
actual  presence  of  the  noise-producing  agencies.     Some  twenty 
draughtsmen  are  seen  at  work  drawing  models  on  paper  for  the 
men  in  the  foundry  to  work  from,  one  room  being  devoted  to 
locomotive  and  the  other  to  stationary  models.     From  here  it  is 
but  a  step  to  the  wood-model  shop,  where  a  number  of  joiners  are 
busily  employed  building  up  and  constructing  models  in  wood 
after  the  sketches  of  the  draughtsmen.      This   shop  is  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  and  two  stories  in  height,  the  upper  floor 
being  visible  from  the  lower  through  a  large  opening  in  the 
middle.     The  foreman's  office  is  close  to  this  opening,  but  on  an 
intermediate  level,  so  that  the  official,  as  he  sits  in  his  windowed 
office  commands  a  full  view  of  both  floors.     The  men  employed  in 
this  model-constructing  department  have  a  good  deal  of  skilled 
work  to  perform,  many  of  the  models  being  of  a  very  complex 
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nature,  requiring  to  be  built  up  in  separate  pieces  so  as  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  contraction.  Some  of  the  models  are  of 
immense  size,  reminding  one  more  of  the  heavier  pieces  of  do- 
mestic furniture  than  models.  Steam  saws  and  other  usual  acces^ 
sories  of  a  well-appointed  joiners*  shop  are  all  to  be  met  with 
here,  and  the  workers  in  wood  that  one  sees  are  naturally  a  great 
contrast  in  point  of  cleanliness  of  appearance  to  the  workers  in 
iron  to  be  seen  in  the  interior. 

Leaving  this  part  of  the  works  and  passing  over  to  the  foundry 
itself,  we  immediately  become  conscious  of  a  series  of  gigantic 
operations,  and  conscious  too  that  iron  is  the  material  which  is 
being  manipulated.  Sounds  of  hammers — ^hand  and  steam — din 
in  your  ears  with  a  tumultuousness  that  is  almost  alarming ;  and 
the  roaring  of  many  fires,  the  rumbling  of  many  engines,  and 
the  clatter  of  thin^  metallic  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  all 
induce  to  render  the  scene  one  of  unceasing  commotion.  The 
main  foundry  is  300  feet  long,  and  of  proportionate  width  and 
height.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  practically,  though  there 
is  no  wall  or  barrier  to  mark  the  line  of.  division.  One  portion 
is  devoted  to  the  heavy  work,  the  other  to  the  lighter.  Several 
fmnaces  are  to  be  seen  fiercely  engaged  in  the  production  of 
molten  iron,  as  fast  as  their  construction  will  admit  of  their 
doing,  and  under  much  the  same  conditions  as  at  the  Monk 
Bridge  Works,  the  difference  being  that  here  it  is  for  the  casting 
processes  connected  with  the  making  of  parts  of  engines  that  the 
molten  metal  is  being  produced,  and  not  in  the  mere  making  of 
iron  or  the  shaping  of  tires  or  axles.  A  score  or  two  of  grimy- 
£Bu»d  workmen,  their  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder  and  their  heads 
uncovered,  are  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  dusky,  smoke-charged 
atmosphere,  some  of  them  delving  amongst  the  sand  and  loam, 
carving  out  form  and  shape  according  to  the  wooden  models 
they  have  had  given  them  to  work  from,  others  with  gigantic 
pokers,  tongs  and  rakes,  dashing  away  at  the  contents  of  the 
roaring  furnaces,  or  seeing  to  the  emptying  and  ^afe  passage  of 
the  white  hot  liquid.  In  this  large  foundry  mouldings  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes  are  being  made,  ranging  from  small  cylindrical 
objects,  over  which  the  moulder  expends  as  much  care  and  pains 
as  if  he  were  a  sculptor  at  work  upon  some  tender  piece  of 
statuary,  to  immiense  steam-hammer  heads  weighing  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  tons.  It  may  be  that  the  visitor  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  present  when  one  of  these  colossal  tools  is 
about  to  be  cast.  If  so,  he  will  be  the  spectator  of  a  memorable 
scene.  Two  of  the  large  furnaces  will  have  been  occupied  for 
folly  six  hours  previously,  roasting,  boiling,  and  melting  into 
golden  liquid  some  twenty-eight  or  thirty  Urns  of  iron  between 
them.  The  feeding  of  these  furnaces — an  operation  which  is 
performed  outside  the  foundry— is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  moment 
and  requires  the  nicest  adjustment.    First  of  all*  the  proper 
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quantities  and  qualities  of  **  pig  "  iron,  which  lies  about  the  yard 
in  immense  stacks,  are  collected,  measured,  and  weighed,  and 
cast  into  the  roaring  flames,  and  there  for  the  space  of  six  hours 
it  continues  until  heated  and  dissolved  into  the  liquid  state. 
Meanwhile  preparations  on  a  commensurate  scale  are  being  made 
within  the  foundry  for  the  important  business  of  tapping.  In 
the  middle  of  the  floor  the  model  of  a  huge  hammer  bead  has 
been  shaped  out  with  the  most  elaborate  care,  there  appearing 
to  be  as  many  cross  pieces  and  supports  as  if  it  were  intended  for 
the  model  of  a  large  public  builcUng.  Two  of  three  cranes  of 
great  strength,  most  formidable  to  look  upon,  are  han^ng  like 
Brobdingnagian  Ashing  rods  overhead,  the  larger  of  the  three 
being  a  steam  crane,  which  is  worked  by  means  of  a  little 
engine  that  occupies  an  elevated  position  against  the  wall. 
This  engine  is  in  charge  of  a  workman  who  has  to  keep  a 
careful  look  out  for  the  foreman's  signal  from  time  to  time 
as  to  where  he  shall  steer  the  long  projecting  arm  of  the 
crane.  The  positions  of  the  two  men  correspond  with  those 
of  the  captain  of  a  vessel  and  the  man  at  the  wheel.  A  strong 
force  of  foundrymen  gather  round  as  the  time  approaches  for 
running  off  the  contents  of  the  two  furnaces,  and  when  the  foreman 
gives  uie  sign  for  action,  the  steam  crane  lets  go  its  immense 
chain,  down  to  the  ground  nearly,  and  this  is  hooked  on  to  the 
large  iron  vessel,  technically  termed  a  ladle,  which  it  immediately 
lifts  and  carries  to  the  mouth  of  the  first  furnace.  All  eyes  are 
now  turned  in  this  direction,  and  a  powerful  contingent  of  work- 
men gather  round  in  readiness  to  take  their  allotted  parts  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  important  operation.  Then  the  furnace  is 
tapped,  and  out  rushes  the  molten  metal  in  a  thick,  glowing, 
fiery  stream  into  the  ladle,  flowing  with  an  evenness  and  a  smooth- 
ness that  suggests  milk  rather  than  metal,  were  it  not  for  the 
dazzling  bits  of  rebellious  fire  that  it  throws  off  in  its  progress 
into  the  red-hot  receptacle.  This  goes  steadily  on,  a  hundred 
anxious  eyes  watching  it  all  the  time,  and  when  at  last  the  ladle 
has  received  into  its  capacious  cavity  about  twelve  tons  weight  of 
the  liquid  iron,  the  flow  is  temporarily  checked,  and  the  huge 
panful  of  boiling  metal  is  lifted  away  to  the  side  of  the  model 
into  which  it  is  destined  presently  to  be  emptied.  A  second  ladle 
is  then  filled  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  weight  of  perhaps  ten 
tons ;  and  then  a  third,  of  somewhat  smaller  capacity,  is  called 
upon  to  bear  its  share  of  the  responsibility  of  holding  the  metal. 
There  are  now  three  of  these  ladles  full  of  the  fiery  liquid,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  the  cranes,  and  the  assistance  of  twenty  or  thirty  pairs  of 
stalwart  arms,  whose  utmost  powers  are  required  to  be  exerted  in 
the  guidance  of  these  ponderous  swinging  vessels,  the  pans  are  lifted 
to  their  places  beside  the  model.  And  now,  as  the  three  ladles 
rest  in  their  separate  positions  at  the  mouUis  of  three  openings 
in  the  mould,  it  is  presumed  that  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but 
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to  tilt  the  vessels  to  the  required  angle  and  let  the  three  streams 
flow  in  and  mingle ;  but,  on  the  top  of  the  contents  of  the  first- 
filled  ladle  an  incrustation  has  been  formed,  while  it  has  been 
waiting,  and  this  has  to  be  broken  and  skimmed  off  with  those 
tremendous  pokers  and  rakes  of  which  previous  mention  has  been 
made.    This  is  a  work  that  is  very  trying  to  the  men,  for  the  heat 
is  scorching  and  the  necessity  for  quick  and  dexterous  action 
paramount;    every  single  second's  delay  makes  matters  worse. 
It  is  not  long  before  the  blackened  crust  has  been  cleared  away 
and  buried  in  the  sand,  and  then  the  tilting  process  can  be  per- 
formed with  safety.     The  foreman  now  picks  up  an  instrument 
that  is  red-hot  at  one  end,  applies  it.  te  a  number  of  bundles  of 
shavings  that  have  been  spread  over  the  different  parts  of  the 
model,  and  these  take  fire  and  consume  the  various  gases  that  are 
emitted  during  the  progress  of  the  moulding.     Then  he  jumps 
upon  a  plank  that  rests  above  the  mould  and  gives  the  signal  for 
the  three  ladles  te  be  simultaneously  tilted.     The  moment  is  one 
of  breathless  interest.     The  beautifiil  fiery  liquid  is  emptied  inte 
the  three  mouths  of  the  model  in  three  immense  streams,  the 
shavings  blaze,  the  gaseous  fires  flicker  about  the  surfeice  of  the 
mould  and  around  the  grim  form  of  the  foreman,  and  in  one  or 
two  places  the  flames  sputter  forth  in  a  manner  that  seems  to  be 
positively  threatening.     Altogether,  the  scene  is  impressive  in 
the   extreme,   full  of  incident  and   excitement,   and    recalling 
pictures  of   demoniacal  grandeur  and   weirdness.     Still,    there 
is   no   confusion,  no  alarm,  no   aimless    running  te   and    fro; 
every  man  knows  just  what  te  do  and  when  te  do  it;  and  the 
skilml  guidance  of  the  foreman  regulates  each  movement  until 
the  operation  is  brought  te  a  successful  finish.   The  three  streams 
of  metal  continue  te  flow,  the  men,  with  their  ponderous  tools, 
keeping  the  ladles  all  through  at  the  proper  elevation,  but,  by- 
and-by,  the  molten  metal  is  seen  te  rise  out  of  the  mould  and 
empty  itself  into  an  overflow  channel  that  has  been  prepared ; 
it  is  then  known  that  the  mould  is  completely  filled ;  the  three 
streams  are  immediately  stopped  by  the  restoration  of  the  ladles 
to  their  perpendicular;  and  the  casting  is  left  to  cool  and  congeal 
into  massive  solidity  at  its  leisure.     The  making  of  a  twenty-five 
or  thirty  ton  casting  is  not  an  every-day  occurrence,  however,  even 
in  a  large  establishment  like  the  Airedale  Foundj^,  so  that  the 
visitor  who  happens  to  time  his  arrival  so  that  he  may  witness  an 
operation  of  the  kind  has  reason  to  consider  himself  fortunate, 
for  he  will  have  looked  upon  a  scene  that  will  always  remain 
vividly  impressed  upon  his  memory.  Such  scenes  are  more  cal- 
culated to  give  one  an  idea  of  the  marvellous  power  which  man 
exercises  over  the  elements  and  forces  of  nature  than  volumes  of 
reading  would  do.     It  is  a  realization  of  the  ancient  adage  that 
sets  a  grain  of  practice  before  a  bushel  of  theory. 

In  another  part  of  the  foundry  the  operations  of  loam  or  dry 
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sand  castinfiT  are  in  progress,  and  it  is  well  worth  while  watching  the 
men  at  work  in  this  portion  of  the  estahlishment,  to  notice  with 
what  infinite  skill  they  construct  their  models,  building  them  bit 
by  bit  into  the  required  form,  and  afterwards  placing  them  in  front 
of  huge  fires  where  they  are  gradually  baked  until  quite  hard. 
Then  there  is  the  brass  foundry,  where  several  furnaces  are  kept 
constantly  going.  The  brass-finishing  shop,  and  the  coppersmiths' 
shop  have  edso  to  be  visited.  The  amount  of  copper  used  in  the 
construction  of  locomotives  is  very  considerable.  In  the  store 
rooms  here  are  to  be  seen  many  thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  this 
valuable  metal,  in  rod  and  sheet  form.  The  boiler  department  is 
an  interesting  spot  in  which  to  while  avray  an  hour,  and  might  be 
written  upon  to  a  great  extent  if  all  the  objects  of  interest  to  be 
found  there  were  to  be  noticed.  For  noise,  the  boiler-house  carries 
off  the  palm,  the  din  caused  by  the  incessant  hammering  away  at 
the  iron  plates  being  something  deafening.  The  end  plates  of 
the  locomotive  boilers  are  quite  striking  in  their  appearance,  their 
faces  fiill  of  holes  and  all  in  readiness  for  the  ornamentation  of 
brass  and  steel  work  with  which,  when  in  their  finished  condition, 
they  are  made  to  look  so  business-like  and  imposing. 

In  the  wrought-iron  department  there  is  another  busy  and 
picturesque  scene  presented.  There  is  the  smithy,  with  its  eighty 
fires  or  hearths,  in  rows  down. each  side  of  the  building,  with  a 
large  open  space  between.  Here  the  smiths  are  at  work  beating 
the  hot  iron  into  shape  upon  their  anvils  with  all  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  their  body.  ^^  Bing,  ding,  ding,"  go  the  hammers,  the 
sparks  flying  hither  and  thither  at  every  stroke.  The  operations 
are  very  different  from  those  carried  on  in  the  ordinary  wayside 
village  smithy,  of  which  we  have  read  so  much  in  song  and  fiction. 
A  hundred  village  smithies  thrown  into  one  would  be  required  to 
make  up  an  equal  amount  of  hammering  and  ding-donging  to  that 
which  can  be  heard  in  this  one  smithy  belonging  to  the  Airedale 
Foundry.  For  the  heavier  work  there  are  small  steam-hammers, 
which  are  found  to  be  of  very  great  utility.  The  wheel-making 
processes  in  this  part  of  the  wo^s  are  manifold  and  intricate.  To 
begin  with,  the  wheel  is  built  up  in  separate  segments  and 
enclosed  in  a  rim ;  then  the  different  pieces  are  taken  and  welded 
together,  the  gaps  are  filled  in  all  round,  two  huge  *^  washers  "  are 
welded  at  the  axis,  and  finally  the  whole  structure  is  welded  to 
its  tire.  Selected  scrap  iron  only  is  used  for  these  wheels,  which 
require  to  be  much  stronger  and  firmer  than  the  wheels  of  the 
ordinary  railway  coach. 

There  are  many  other  portions  of  the  works  that  we  might 
make  particular  reference  to  if  the  space  were  at  our  command. 
A  very  brief  mention  of  the  remaining  departments,  however, 
must  suffice.  There  is  the  heavy  turning  shop,  where  a  regular 
procession  of  wheels  on  axles  can  be  seen,  and  buffer  plates 
undergoing  the  boring  operation  five  or  six  at  a  time ;  there  is 
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the  pnnehing  and  plate-bending  shop,  where  a  machine,  worked 
by  its  own  special  engine,  is  punching  holes  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter  in  sheets  of  iron  an  inch  and  an  eighth  in  thickness ; 
and  there  is  the  machine  shop,  which  is  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  making  of  nuts  and  bolts,  a  large  number  of  men  being 
employed  here,  as  may  readily  be  understood  when  we  attempt  to 
realize  the  fact  that  there  are  from  400  to  500  different  kinds  of 
these  useful  appliances  used  in  the  construction  of  a  single  loco- 
motive. 

The  fitting  shop  is  a  large ,  workroom,  over  200  feet  in  length, 
and  crowded  with  machinery,  to  run  which  several  miles'  length 
of  belting  is  required.  There  are  four  or  five  rows  of  machines 
stretching  the  entire  length  of  the  shop.  One  side  is  taken  up 
with  lathes  of  various  lands,  the  machines  comprising  all  the 
different  descriptions  of  planing,  drilling,  slotting,  and  kindred 
machines,  all  of  them  being  in  full  and  active  operation.  This  is 
one  of  the  busiest  places  in  the  whole  foundry,  and  is  managed 
with  an  amount  of  precision  that  insures  the  best  possible  fulfil- 
ment of  the  work  intrusted  to  it.  There  is  a  foreman,  who  has 
the  general  management  and  control  of  the  department  in  his 
hands,  and  under  him  are  placed  a  number  of  what  are  called 
"  leading  hands,"  who  are  furnished  with  drawings  of  the  pieces  of 
machinery  required  to  be  fitted,  and  who  mark  out  for  the  work- 
men what  special  work  their  several  machines  are  to  perform.  In 
this  way  an  effective  supervision  is  maintained  throughout. 
Finally,  we  come  to  the  erecting  shop,  where  the  various  pieces 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  works  are  brought  together  for  the 
purpose  of  being  built  up  into  the  form  of  perfect  machines.  This 
shop — which  is  necessarily  on  the  ground  floor — is  250  feet  long, 
and  affords  space  for  the  erection  of  twelve  locomotives  at  the  same 
time.  Here  can  be  seen  these  mighty  representatives  of  steam 
power  in  various  stages  of  completion ;  some  with  the  mere  founda- 
tions of  their  structure  laid  down,  others  with  all  their  complex 
parts  joined  together  in  perfect  harmony,  and  looking  bright,  beau- 
tiful, and  massive  as  they  stand  there  ready  to  be  fixed  up  and 
sent  out  upon  their  railway  wanderings  no  one  knows  where.  One 
is  greatly  struck  with  the  &ct  that  the  locomotive  in  its  skeleton 
form,  as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  Messrs.  Kitson's  erecting  shop,  seems 
very  much  larger  than  when  on  the  railway. 

The  Airedale  Foundry  covers  altogether  an  area  of  over  ten  acres, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  the  several  processes  of  engine-construction  being  there 
to  be  seen  in  operation  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 
Messrs.  Kitson  supply  locomotives  for  most  of  the  leading  railway 
lines  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  the  first  formation  of  their  works 
to  the  present  time  have  made  steady  and  rapid  progress  year  by 
year,  their  foundries  to-day  being  amongst  the  best  known  in  the 
North  of  England. 
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In  their  relations  with  their  work-people,  Messrs.  Kitson  have 
always  been  fortunate.  They  have  shown  the  greatest  considera- 
tion for  the  welfare  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  served,  and 
have  never  been  wanting  in  promoting  any  movement  that  would 
tend  to  their  social  advancement.  As  an  instance  of  their  liberal- 
mindedness,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  at  their  foundry  a  little  while  ago  during  the 
time  when  the  Leeds  Church  Mission  was  engaged  in  conducting 
special  religious  services  amongst  the  working-classes  of  the  town. 
On  that  occasion,  Messrs.  Kitson  permitted  the  mission  workers 
to  hold  a  service  in  the  foundry,  when  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
attended,  and  addressed  an  earnest  and  impressive  discourse  to 
several  hundred  workmen.  The  sight  was  one  to  be  long 
remembered,  for  its  contrasts  and  incongruities,  if  for  nothing 
else.  The  long,  gloomy,  smoke-hued  room— with  the  heavy 
rafters  of  its  roof  weighed  down  by  blackness  and  dust,  the  floor 
strewn  with  blocks  of  iron,  half-finished  boilers,  pumps,  engines, 
and  other  ironwork — seemed  resting  yet  in  strange  unrest.  At 
one  end  a  rough  temporary  wooden  platform  had  been  erected, 
the  newness  of  which  appeared  all  the  more  glaring  beoiuse  of 
the  desk,  draped  in  red  cloth,  whicli  stood  upon  it.  This  did 
duty  for  a  pulpit,  and  when  the  venerable  dignitary  took  his  place 
there,  his  sturdy,  commanding  figure  arrayed  in  spotless  black, 
and  his  gold  chain,  gold-rimmed  eye-glasses,  and  gold  signet  ring 
all  well  in  view,  he  must  have  been  regarded  with  curious  feel- 
ings by  the  men  who  sat  there  in  front  of  him,  in  their  dirt  and 
grime,  with  the  evidences  of  their  toil  around  them,  and  listened 
to  his  address.  One  or  two  of  the  lesser  luminaries  of  the  church 
took  their  places  near  his  lordship,  and  one  of  the  junior  meiyibers 
of  the  firm  stood  quietly  within  the  shadow  near  the  platform. 
The  manager  of  the  works  stood  between  a  pair  of  girders,  with  a 
hymn  book  in  his  hand,  and  the  men  scattered  themselves  about 
here  and  there,  some  standing,  some  sitting,  some  with  their  hats 
on,  some  with  them  oflF.  WTien  the  hymn  was  sung  by  which 
the  service  was  opened,  many  of  the  men  joined  in,  and  the 
sacred  strains  sounded  more  like  the  demon  chorus  in  a  stage 
performance  than  anything  else,  with  the  noise,  and  hum,  and 
clangour  of  the  engines  and  the  machinery  breaking  in  upon  the 
music.  Still,  the  majority  of  the  men  seemed  to  appreciate  it 
all,  there  being  few  to  scoff  or  jest.  When  the  bishop  spoke  to 
them  he  was  so  much  in  earnest  that  he  rivetted  their  attention, 
and  evidently  gained  their  approval,  which  was  something  to  be 
proud  of,  considering  the  circumstances,  which  were  very  excep- 
tional, and  the  tendency  there  is  on  the  part  of  the  working 
community  to  resent  anything  that  can  be  construed  into  an 
interference  with  their  fireedom  of  action  or  thought.  But  they 
listened  intently,  irom  time  to  time  wiping  their  dirty  faces  with 
their  still  dirtier  hands,  or  fingering  their  clothes  uneasily,  as  if 
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rather  ashamed  of  appearing  in  their  roogh  working  garments  in 
the  presence  of  sach  a  well-dressed  and  orderly-looking  gentleman. 
The  bishop  delivered  a  vigorous  speech,  full  of  plain  homely 
truths  and  coached  in  simple  langoage.  He  did  not  touch  upon 
matters  of  creed  or  doctrine,  nor  did  he  exalt  his  own  church  to 
the  disparagement  of  any  other ;  he  merely  gave  utterance  to  the 
broad  sentiments  of  Christian  charity,  urged  the  men  to  acts  of 
religious  duty,  and  set  before  them  the  solid  advantages  to  be 
reaped  by  following  a  good,  honourable,  and  upright  life.  It  was 
a  brief  service,  but  an  effective  one,  and  probably  made  all  the 
deeper  impression  upon  the  men  by  reason  of  its  being  given 
amidst  the  scene  of  tneir  daily  toil. 

Mr.  J.  Hawthorn  Eitson,  the  younger  brother  of  Mr.  James 
Kitson,  jun.,  has  had  the  general  management  of  the  Airedale 
Foundry  under  his  charge  for  many  years.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  London,  and  is  a  practical  locomotive  engineer, 
having  served  his  time  in  the  shops  at  Airedale  Foundry.  For 
the  last  five  years  he  has  been  assisted  by  the  Hon.  S.  C.  Parsons 
(now  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Kitson  &  Co.),  son  of  Lord  Sosse,  of 
astronomic  fame ;  and,  having  in  view  the  further  development  of 
the  business,  Mr.  T.  P.  Reay,  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
works,  has  been  taken  into  partnership  this  year. 

Messrs.  Kitson,  it  will  be  seen,  have  done  so  much  to  promote 
the  business  interests  of  the  Yorkshire  metroplis  that  it  was  only 
natural  they  should  receive  the  grateful  recognition  of  their 
townspeople  for  the  good  they  have  done  in  this  direction.  By 
their  ent-erprise  they  nave  succeeded  in  btfilding  up  an  industrial 
concern  which  adds  considerably  to  the  wealth  of  the  town.  The 
£150,000  a  year  or  more  that  they  pay  in  wages  provides  comfort 
and  happiness  for  hundreds  of  working  families ;  and  their  trade 
is  of  such  a  special  character  that,  often  when  other  branches  of 
industry  are  depressed,  they  are  in  full  employment.  The  recogni- 
tion that  Leeds  gives  the  firm  is  to  press  such  local  public  honours 
upon  its  members  as  they  are  willing  to  accept,  and  seeing  that 
in  the  present  head  of  the  firm  they  possess  a  gentleman  of 
great  natural  capacity  for  public  work,  the  connection  between 
the  town  and  the  name  of  Kitson  promises  to  be  of  a  lasting  and 
distinguished  kind. 
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rpHESE  is,  of  course,  no  part  of  the  world,  and  no  portion  of  its 
J-  substance,  which  is  not  coeval  with  every  other ;  not  even 
excepting  the  meteorites  which  have  been  imported  and  in- 
corporated into  its  mass  from  the  rhythmically  wandering  spheres 
that  traverse  the  infinite  heights  and  depths  of  heaven.  The 
only  possible  novelty,  as  the  only  [K>ssible  age,  is  that  of  geology, 
of  etnnoiogy,  of  language,  of  culture,  of  supremacy;  in  short, 
of  conformation,  combination,  presentation,  and  arrangement. 
Countries  become  venerable  in  the  pious  and  patriotic  vocabulary 
of  their  peoples ;  and  the  youthful  wife,  and  the  friend,  in  the 
language  of  homely  confidence  and  affection,  become  super- 
annuated in  proportion  to  the  love  and  intimacy  to  which  they 
are  admitted.  England,  the  archives  of  whose  existing  races  are 
fairly  within  the  scope  of  history,  is  "  Old  England  "  to  her  sons 
and  daughters  all  the  world  over,  however  juvenile  she  maybe  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Chaldean  who  perpetuates  in  his  lineaments 
of  to-day  the  features  which  were  current  among  his  ancestors 
on  the  Mesopotamian  plains  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  or  in  that 
of  the  Hindu  whose  forefathers  were  splitting  hairs  under  the 
sanctions  of  a  five-membered  syllogism,  whilst  the  long-since 
effaced  aborigines  of  Britain  were  satiating  themselves  with 
acorns. 

There  are  some  countries,  notwithstanding,  with  which  it  is  an 
anomaly,  if  not  an  impossibility,  not  to  associate  the  idea  of 
antiquity ;  whose  existence  in  this  century  is  one  characteristically 
of  monuments,  relics,  remains,  ruins,  and  archaeology.  Conversely, 
it  is  nearly  as  difficult,  in  connection  with  such  regions,  to 
recognize  the  phenomenon  of  infancy  nestling  on  the  lap  of 
ages ;  to  expect  the  signs  of  rejuvenescence  in  a  land  where  the 
fixed  eyes  of  the  eternal  sphinx  have  gazed  for  millenniums  on 
nothing  but  desolation,  and  where  forty  centuries  of  the  past 
have  looked  down  from  the  summits  of  the  pyramids  upon  the 
weary  steppes  and  stretches  of  an  arid  wilderness.  Yet  even 
Egypt,  unlikely  as  it  may  seem,  has  novelties  other  than  its  Suez 
Canal,  its  railways,  and  its  Port  Said  casinos  and  music-halls.  It 
has,  besides,  its  new  centres  of  life,  commerce,  and  administration. 
Of  these  is  Khartoum,  which,  before  the  year  1823,  was  rather  a 
site  than  a  city.  It  is  thus  as  much  a  parvenue  community  as 
many  of  the  towns  of  our  own  colonial  possessions  or  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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Griven  the  site  of  Khartoum,  indeed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
should  be  a  city ;  the  wonder  i&  that  it  was  never  a  city  before 
the  late  Mehemet  Ali  discovered  its  extraordinary  advantages  as  a 
seat  of  trade  and  government.  It  is,  as  our  readers  know  who 
have  lately  wept  over  the  fete  within  its  walls  of  one  of  the  most 
magnanimous  of  mankind,  the  capital  of  the  Egyptian  Soudan, 
in  Upper  Nubia ;  and  is  situated  on  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  or  Blue 
Nile,  which  flows  from  the  mountains  of  Western  Abyssinia 
through  the  plains  of  Senaar,  nearly  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  the  river  which  flows  northward 
from  the  equatorial  lakes.  Of  these  the  former  is  probably  the 
true  Nile,  so  far  as  the  fertilizing  deposit  which  ^has  produced 
Egypt  is  concerned.  Khartoum  is  about  1,500  miles  to  the  south 
of  Cairo,  and  lies  in  15°  36'  of  north  latitude,  and  in  32°  38'  of 
east  longitude.  It  is  about  1,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
although  the  inundations  of  the  White  Nile  frequently  reach  the 
earthen  walls  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade,  being  the  centre  of  several  caravan  routes ;  and  its  popula- 
tion, variously  estimated  at  different  times,  has  fluctuated  very 
sensitively  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  its  fortunes.  Thus  M.  P.  N. 
Hamont,  writing  in  1843,  estimated  its  population  at  1 2,000  souls,* 
whilst  in  1859  its  inhabitants  were  calculated  at  40,000 ;  a  number 
which  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  had  reduced  to  about 
15,000  in  1870,  since  which  the  recovery  of  population  has  been 
rapid,  so  that,  the  census  having  been  reckoned  at  20,000  in  1874, 
and  at  30,000  in  1876,  was  lately  estimated  at  50,000 — the  in- 
habitants being  a  mixture  of  Egyptians,  Berbers,  Arabs,  Turks, 
Jews,  Europeans  and  negroes. 

The  private  memoranda  of  the  late  Lord  Prudhoe  of  a  "  Jomiiey 
from  Cairo  to  Senaar  in  1829  "t  describe  Khartoum  as  having 
sprung  up  into  a  town  only  four  or  five  years  before  his  visit,  in 
consequence  of  its  selection  for  the  residence  of  the  Sandjar  or 
Governor,  who  was  "  lodged  in  a  tolerable  house  of  mud."  There 
were  about  thirty  other  mud  houses  in  the  town ;  the  rest  being 
built  of  doitrah,  or  millet  stalks,  and  with  respect  to  both  walls 
and  roofs,  resembling  small  wheat-stacks  or  bee-hives.  There  were 
no  trees  in  the  time  of  Lord  Prudhoe,  to  whom  it  seemed  that  the 
position  had  been  "  chosen  for  its  bare,  ugly  plain." 

But  this  reproach  was  taken  away  a  few  years  afterwards  by  the 
planting  of  extensive  gardens  and  rows  of  date-palms.  The  de- 
fective drainage  of  the  portion  of  the  town,  as  now  known,  built 
below  high-water  level,  renders  it  very  unhealthy  ;  as  will  be  seen, 
on  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  at  the  close  of  this  article. 
But  Lord  Prudhoe  bore  witness  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  as 


*  "  L'Egypte  bous  M^Wmet  Ali,"  2  vols.,  8vo.,  Paris,  1843. 
t  ••  Joamal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,"  yol.  v.,  1835. 
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he  found  it,  except  daring  the  Kharif,  after  the  rainsy  at  which 
I)eriod  Senaar  was  the  most  healthy  of  the  Egyptian  possessions  in 
the  Soudan. 

The  natives  were  of  two  sorts  or  conditions — ^the  iBree  cultiva- 
tors and  the  Mowelled ;  the  latter  being  a  peculiar  race,  descen- 
dants of  slaves,  who  from  generation  to  generation  lived  at  large, 
and  paid  their  masters  monthly  a  part  of  their  gains,  which  the 
men  derived  from  labour  and  the  women  too  often  from  im- 
morality. If  two  slaves  of  different  masters  married,  the  children 
became  their  joint  property ;  and  it  was  not  unusual,  as  may  be 
understood  from  a  not  very  intricate  process  of  reasoning,  for  six 
or  even  more  masters  to  possess  as  property  a  single  slave.  The 
children  of  an  unmarried  woman  belonged  to  her  master. 

Some  of  the  great  Sheikhs  had  five  or  six  hundred  Mowelled, 
who  might  be  sold  like  other  slaves,  and  were  frequently  light- 
coloured  and  handsome.  In  appearance,  indeed,  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  the  Mowelled  and  the  free  population.  The 
proportion  of  the  one  of  these  classes  to  the  other  varied  with  the 
state  of  the  society  of  the  district.  Thus  in  the  island  of  Senaar 
— ^that  is,  the  whole  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  Khartoum, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  though  in  reality  joined  to  Abyssinia  on  the  south 
base  of  the  triangle — the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  Mow- 
elled, whilst  in  another  district,  that  of  Dar  Shagei,  there  were 
hardly  any. 

The  bazaar  of  Khartoum,  of  which  we  shall  meet  with  another 
account  from  the  pen  of  a  subsequent  traveller,  consisted  in  Lord 
Prudhoe's  time  of  twenty  sheds,  where  com,  coffee^  and  black 
sugar  were  sold  at  a  high  price ;  and  where  a  few  looking-glasses 
were  retailed,  and  glass  beads  for  necklaces  and  bracelets — 
ornaments  generally  worn.  Every  article  of  luxury  was  brought 
from  Cairo,  and  its  price  was  doubled  or  trebled  by  the  time  of 
its  arrival  at  Khartoum.  Occasional  importations  from  India 
took  place,  of  preserved  ginger,  sugar-candy  and  other  delicacies ; 
but  such  supplies  were  rare  in  their  occurrence  and  small  in  their 
quantity. 

Courschied  Bey,  the  governor  of  the  district  from  Berber  to 
Senaar  at  the  time  of  Lord  Prudhoe's  visit  to  Khartoum,  enter- 
tained the  latter  at  dinner  at  his  official  residence  in  that  city. 
When  Lord  Prudhoe  and  his  party  arrived,  the  Bey  was  still  at 
prayers  in  the  court-yard,  for  the  completion  of  which  they 
waited  before  entering.  This  is  the  same  governor,  it  may  be 
parenthetically  remarked,  who,  in  the  French  variant  of  his  name, 
is  mentioned  as  Kourchid  Pacha  by  M.  Hamont,  as  the  pious 
founder  of  the  only  mosque  existing  at  Khartoum  in  1843,  the 
date  of  M.  Hamont's  visit. 

In  a  short  time,  according  to  the  memoranda  which  record 
this   dinner-party   of    fifty-six   years   ago,  on   the   outskirts  of 
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Moslem  civilization  in  that  direction,  an  immense  dinner  was 
served ;  plate  followed  plate,  till,  as  a  jpUce  de  resistances  a  whole 
sheep  was  brought  in  roasted.     The  master  of  the  feast  showed 
all  the  delicate  attentions  of  a  Turk,  tearing  off  the  tenderest  and 
{JEittest  pieces  with  his  fingers,  and  presenting  them  first  to  one 
of  his  guests  and  then  to  another.     A  pillaf  plate  of  rice  finished 
the  repast.     Selim  Effendi,  a  young  man  on  the  staff  of  the 
Governor,  brought  Lord  Prudhoe  a  basin  to  wash  his  hands  in, 
and  presented  it  to  him  kneeling.     Coffee,  with  pii)es  or  har- 
gillas — to  preserve,  as  due  to  the  chronological  keeping  of  the 
picture,  this  and  one  or  two  other  of  Lord  Prudhoe's  superseded 
orthographies — was  brought  in,  and  the  company  tucked  their 
legs  under  them  in  repose.    The  guests  included  Ibrahim  Cachief, 
a  respectable  man  with  a  black  beard,  who  had  been  towel-holder 
to  the  Pacha,  and  was  therefore  thought  fitted  for  the  post  of 
chief  counsellor  to  the  Governor  of  the  Soudan  country;  the 
Cadi   Effendi,  or  head   of  religion,   one  of  the   most  finished 
courtiers  possible,  who  in  a  low  insinuating  tone,  and  with  his 
bead  abased  towards  the  ground,  and  with  his  eyes  half  closed, 
declared   that   the   arrival  of  Lord  Prudhoe  and  his   party   at 
Khartoum  had  made  the  country  green — ^the  dinner  party  took 
place,  it  may  be  stated,  on  the  12th  of  March,  the  year  being,  as 
already  mentioned,  1829 — ^and  his,  the  Cadi's,  face  white  ;  and  a 
Delhi  Bashi,  commander  of  cavalry,  a  blunt  soldier,  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  recent  invasion.     Courscheid  Bey  was  a  middle- 
sized  man  of  rather  a  severe  countenance,  who  had  himself  not 
long   before   been   engaged   in  a  gazw;ah,  or  incursion,  in  the 
Fazoogle  country,  above  Senaar,  whence  gold  was  brought,  and 
where  he  had  levied  contributions  by  taking  all  the  gold,  cattle 
and  slaves  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.     He  said  that  the  people, 
though  armed  with  spears  only,  fought  with  great  bravery,  but 
that  they  were  such  savages  that  husbands  killed  their  wives,  and 
mothers  their  children,  to  prevent  them  from  being  made  slaves 
by  the  Turks.     There  was  always  difficulty  in  the  marches  during 
these  incursions  in  the  forests,  from  the  rarity  of  roads  capable 
of  admitting  above   one   camel   abreast ;   and  the  heat  of  the 
weather  obliged  each  soldier  to  have  one  to  mount  besides  what 
were  required  for  water  and  provisions.     Water  was  also  a  want 
which  caused  at  times  considerable  danger.     "  We  left  the  Bey 
at  midnight,"  says  Lord  Prudhoe,  "  heartily  tired  of  our  enter- 
tainment.    Soon  afterwards  the  Cadi  Effendi  paid  us  a  visit  at 
our  tent,  and  said  that  the  Bey  loved  us  very  much — that  our 
words  were  sweet,  and  our  heads  wise ;  he  repeated,  also,  a  prayer 
te  Isa,  our  Saviour,  and  pronounced  a  blessing  on  us  and  all 
Christians,  sajnng  that  any  Musselman  who  did  not  was  a  Caffre. 
He  told  us  his  ancestors  were  kings  of  Grenada ;  that  he  lived 
at  Fez ;  that  bring  a  Mahomedan  was  a  good  thing,  for  every  one 
might  have  four  wives,  and  change  them  as  often  as  he  pleased; 
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that  all  Muzrebbins  loved  sweet  things,  and  that  our  sherbet  was 
the  best  he  ever  tasted — of  course  he  got  another  glass." 

On  the  day  following  this  entertainment,  some  of  the  slaves 
taken  at  the  Fazoogle  gazwah  were  sold  by  auction  at  the 
Grovemor's  house,  fetching  nine  dollars  each;  a  woman  and  a 
small  child  reckoning;  as  one  man.  These  wretched  objects  had 
a  wooden  beam,  ten  &et  long,  fitted  to  the  shape  of  the  neck  by 
a  crutch,  and  bound  behind ;  and  this  long  beam  was  supported  on 
the  march  by  the  slave  who  walked  before,  and  was  not  removed 
even  at  night,  which  prevented  the  wretch^  creatures  ifrom  lying 
down  to  sleep. 

On  the  morning  following,  the  day  of  the  sale  of  slaves,  Lord 
Prudhoe  and  his  party  enjoyed  a  row  in  the  Bey's  boat  down  the 
Bahr-el-Azrek  to  its  confluence  with  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  on  the 
banks  of  which  they  breakfasted.  These  banks  were  low  and  flat, 
presenting  a  succession  of  grass  lawn  and  fine  trees  of  the  harrez, 
or  acacia.  The  identity  of  the  Blue  Nile  with  the  fertilizing 
Nile  of  Lower  Eg3rpt,  already  alluded  to,  was  here  brought  into 
a  prominence  and  a  probability  which  scarcely  stopped  short  of 
demonstration.  The  scenery  and  vegetation  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad, 
or  White  Nile,  were  utterly  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  Nile,  as 
so  recognized  from  this  confluence  to  the  Delta ;  a  perfect  fao- 
simile  of  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  be  discovered  in  the 
riparian  boundaries  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek.  These  consisted  of  the 
same  high  banks  forming  steppes  firom  the  annual  inundations, 
bare  of  trees,  but  eminently  fertile  firom  the  rich  deposits  of  the 
river,  while  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  the  White  Nile,  stretching  into 
wide  lakes  during  the  inundations,  left  the  soil  so  sterile,  that 
neither  com,  nor  other  crops,  even  dowrah^  or  millet,  not  excepted, 
could  be  grown  on  the  subsidence  of  the  waters.  In  place  of  these, 
grass  sprang  up,  a  production  of  nature  nearly  unknown  in 
Egypt.  Further,  a  bird  was  seen  like  the  ibis,  black  and  white, 
with  a  curved  beak,  as  represented  in  Egyptian  sculpture,  which 
never  occurred  on  the  Nile ;  whilst  many  of  tMe  picus  species  were 
also  flying  about,  with  feathers  of  blue  and  red.  Moreover,  the 
fish  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  were  peculiar,  to  that  river,  and  were  not 
found  in  the  Nile. 

A  large  body  of  the  Nizam  was  distributed  in  different  garrisons 
of  the  Soudan,  a  battalion  of  whom,  800  strong,  was  quartered  in 
the  barracks  of  Khartoum.  It  was  originally  composed  of  the 
fellaheen  of  Egypt,  described  as  fine  men,  but  whose  ranks,  dis- 
pirited by  their  long  stay  in  the  district,  by  sickness  and  death, 
bad  clothing,  bad  food,  and  bad  pay,  were  filled  up  by  black  slaves 
taken  on  the  gazwahs,  raids,  or  incursions.  But  these  troops — 
and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  memoranda  of  Lord  Prudhoe  bristle 
with  suggestions — whose  interest  it  was  to  leave  slavery  and  a 
military  life,  were  so  little  to  be  trusted  that  on  every  expedition 
they  deserted  with  their  arms  if  only  an  opportunity  were  afforded. 
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Every  night  in  barracks  they  had  their  arms  taken  from  them  for 
fear  of  mutiny. 

It  has  been  ak-eady  mentioned  that  Khartoum  owes  its  exis- 
tence as  a  capital,  and  indeed  in  any  other  capacity  than  that  of  a 
town  undistinguishable  from  others  of  the  Soudan,  to  the  famous 
Pacha  Mehemet  Ali;  who,  in  1819,  sent  bis  sons  Ismail  and  Ibra- 
him to  extend  his  authority  up  the  Nile  and  to  bring  the  Soudan 
to  subjection.  The  natural  base  of  their  operations  was  Khar- 
toum, which  subsequently,  and  as  naturally,  became  the  head- 
quarters of  their  conquests  and  their  administration.  Before  that 
period  the  principal  town  in  this  region  had  been  Shendy,  near 
the  site  of  the  historic  Meroe  of  Herc^otus  and  of  ancient  history, 
where  the  merchants  of  the  Arabian  coast  and  the  African  interior 
exchanged  their  commodities.  The  city  of  Khartoum  is  therefore 
closely  associated  with  the  rule  of  the  Pachas  and  Khedives  of 
Egypt.  The  descriptions  of  successive  travellers  coincide  pretty 
accurately  that  the  appearance  of  Khartoum  as  approached  from 
the  river  is  that  of  a  ^^  long  mud  wall " — the  phrase  is  Mr.  Melly's^ 
and  we  shall  meet  it  again — with  a  few  buildings  of  greater,  size 
than  architectural  pretensions  just  elevated  above  it.  But  also» 
with  the  unanimity  of  nearly  half  a  century,  visitors  and  so- 
journers within  its  gates  have  agreed  in  the  verdict  that  its  ex- 
ternal aspect  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  reality  found  inside 
its  boundaries.  Of  course  it  is  understood,  not  by  the  hardened 
professors  of  pessimism  only,  but  even  by  the  tiros  in  human  ex- 
perience, that  every  process  of  intimacy  is  more  or  less  a  process 
of  disillusion  ;  and  the  revulsion  of  feeUnff  which  arises  from  the 
observation  of  the  squalid  phenomena  of  the  interior  as  compared 
with  the  splendid  unity  as  a  single  object  of  vision  ajBforded  by  the 
judiciously  focussed  exterior,  is  a  feature  shared  by  Khartoum  with 
many  Oriental  towns  whose  distant  appearance  is  a  dream  or  a 
romance.  It  is  surmised,  however,  that  there  must  have  been 
something  exceptionally  disagreeable  in  the  odours  of  Khartoum 
to  have  raised  feelings  of  disgust  so  strong  and  so  uniform,  and  to 
have  encouraged  memories  so  unpleasant  in  the  minds  of  travellers 
who  had  not  quailed  before  the  atmospheric  attacks  of  the  worst 
reputed  cities  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  On  the  high  authority  of 
the  late  General  Gordon  it  has  been  explained  that  the  reason 
why  the  effluvia  of  Khartoum  were  tolerable,  and  why  they  had 
not  produced  the  mortality  that  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected, was  to  be  detected  in  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air, 
which,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  was  so  intense  that  every  sub- . 
stance  exposed  to  it  was  desiccated  ^*  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time.**  The  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  the  population  of  the 
city,  which  have  been  already  reduced  to  something  like  tabular 
form,  have  taken  place,  it  is  said,  principally  in  accordance  with 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the  Governor  for  the  time  being. 
If  he  has  not  exceeded  the  limits  of  human  endurance,  Khartoum 
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has  contained  as  many  as  from  30,000  to  50,000  people ;  but 
sometimes  official  exactions  have  been  too  cruel,  and  the  pecula- 
tion has  fallen  to  one-half  its  normal  number.  Authorities  agree, 
however,  that  while  the  population  of  inmates  fluctuates,  there  are 
3,000  houses  in  Khartoum  ;  so  that  its  domestic  buildings  must 
have  oscillated  between  the  extremes  of  over-crowding  and  com- 
parative desolation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  in  the  light  of  the  events  of 
recent  years  which  have  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the 
condition  of  the  Soudan,  that  Khartoum  has  figured  as  one  of 
the  great  emporiums  of  slavery,  along  with  Dongola,  Darfour, 
Camomel,  and  Kordofan.  In  their  route  to  Egypt^  the  xm- 
fortunate  captives  or  wretched  slaves — for  those  who  were 
originally  the  former  speedily  and  inevitably  became  the  latter — 
were  huddled  together  by  the  Gellabs,  or  slave  traders  of  Nubia 
and  Egypt,  in  small  boats  on  the  Nile^  in  the  same  way  that  the 
miserable  negroes  were  crowded  in  one  dense  mass  of  human 
l)eings  in  the  obsolete  horrors  of  the  middle  passage. 

But  Khartoum,  according  to  documents  preserved  by  Dr.  R. 
R.  Madden,  added  to  the  hoiTors  of  slavery,  considered  as  a 
system  of  recruiting  for  the  Egyptian  army,  an  exceptional  and 
systematic  enormity  of  European  importation.  It  was  at  Khar- 
toum that  a  French  soi^isant  consular  agent,  not  regularly 
appointed,  but  permitted  to  retain  the  title  and  to  exercise  the 
authority  he  assumed,  and  even  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  a  man  of  infamous  character,  was  not  only 
deeply  engaged  in  the  odious  traffic,  but  was  for  some  years 
previous  to  1840  the  proprietor  of  an  establishment  for  the 
reception  and  "storage"  of  slaves,  on- the  plan  of  the  "breed- 
ing farms  "  of  Virginia,  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
Egyptian  market  with  slave-children  of  a  tender  age.  The  same 
man,  whose  name  was  Vessier,  was  further  denounced  as  having 
been  concerned  with  another  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Tirant, 
a  physician  by  profession,  also  living  at  Khartoum,  in  the  intro- 
duction and  the  wholesale  practice  of  an  operation  upon  the 
youthful  slaves  about  which  it  need  only  be  said  that  M.  Tirant's 
skill  in  surgery  gave  him  exceptional  facilities  in  its  performance.* 

Mr.  George  Melly,  who,  with  other  members  of  his  family, 
visited  Khjirtoum  in  December,  1850,  says  that  the  city,  "seen 
from  the  river,  is  a  long  mud  wall,  with  several  houses  just 
peering  above  it,  among  which,  most  conspicuous,  is  the  residence 
of  the  Governor  " — at  that  time,  "  Latiffe  Pacha,  General  in  the 
Army,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  Governor  of  the  Soudan,  from 
^  Philse  to  the  furthest  possessions  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt " — "  with 

*  "  Egypt  and  Mohammed  Ali :   illustrative  of  the  Condition  of  his  Slaves  ai 
Subjects/^  8to.,  London,  1841. 
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its  offices,  the  old  Government  House,  and  the  Catholic  chapel 
and  missions."  * 

His  Excellency's  confidential  pipe-bearer,  a  Frenchman,  who 
had  been  in  England  with  Ibranim  Pacha,  showed  Mr.  Melly 
and  his  party  over  the  town ;  first  proceeding  to  the  house  that 
had  been  provided  by  the  Governor  for  their  accommodation. 
They  found  it  a  capital  residence,  most  pleasantly  situated  among 
orange-trees,  bananas,  and  pomegranates,  in  a  garden,  on  a  high 
bank  of  the  river,  next  door  to  the  Pacha's  harem.  Then  they 
inspected  the  diabeheeh,  a  large  three-masted  boat,  the  property 
of  the  Pacha,  which  he  had  also  placed  at  the  dispos^  of  his 
English  visitors.  The  cabin  of  this  vessel  was  small,  but  as  it 
was  the  only  craft  at  Khartoum  that  could  boast  of  a  cabin  at  all, 
Mr.  Melly  was  very  glad  to  get  it. 

Strolling  into  the  bazaar  the  party  found  the  Pacha  there, 
sitting  inside  the  raised  and  railed-in  floor  of  the  principal  shop, 
which  was  filled  with  Manchester  goods.  A  species  of  court,  or 
^  tail,"  attended  his  Excellency,  entirely  blocking  up  the  bazaar ; 
but  they  readily  made  way  for  the  members  of  the  Melly  family, 
partly,  it  was  conjectured,  from  some  fearful  misgivings  about 
their  origin,  and  partly  because  a  somewhat  awful-looking  person- 
age, clothed  in  red  jacket  and  boots,  and  bearing  many  pistols, 
made  way  for  them  in  a  manner  not  to  be  resisted. 

"  Having  assured  the  Governor,"  to  quote  the  ipsisaiima  verba 
of  Mr.  Melly,  ^^  that  all  he  had  done  for  us  was  taib  Kateer,  very 
good,  we  proceeded  to  the  head  apothecary  here,  who  entertained 
us  most  hospitably;  one  by  one  came  dropping  in  all  the 
Europeans  of  Khartoum,  which  now  comprised  a  very  respectable 
circle  of  Frenchmen  and  Italians,  who  were  extremely  civil.  By 
the  time  we  returned  to  the  river,  the  Pacha's  boat,  manned  by  ten 
sailors,  was  waiting  to  row  us  home,  where  we  speedily  arrived 
in  great  style,  making  comparisons  between  the  Governor  and 
some  great  people  in  Englsmd,  when  a  stranger  appears  amongst 
them — very  much  to  the  advantage  of  his  Excellency.  We  had 
some  conversation  about  hippopotami,  which  may  be  met  with 
in  the  neighbourhood.  That  very  popular  specimen,  which  created 
such  a  sensation  among  the  fair  sex,  last  season  [1850],  in  the 
Begent's  Park,  was  brought  up  here  by  hand  for  six  months 
before  it  commenced  its  voyage  to  England.  These  animals  are 
at  a  premium  just  now,  for  Mr.  Walne,  Her  Majesty's  consul, 
has  offered  £1,000  for  two,  and  many  hundred  natives  are  on  the 
look  out.  The  hippopotamus  is  extremely  wild,  is  rarely  seen 
except  during  the  night,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  great  numbers 
here." 

The  "  illustrious  stranger,"  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Melly,  is  recorded 
in  contemporary  journalism  to  have  not  only  taken  the  town,  that 

*  "Khartoum  and  the  Blue  and  White  Nilee,"  2  vols.,  8vo.,  London,  1851. 
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is,  fashionable  London,  by  storm,  but  to  have  achieved  a  reputation 
for  himself  and  the  Zoological  Society,  which  reached  to  the 
most  remote  comers  of  the  civilized  world.  «» 

Fifteen  hundred  years  had  passed  since  an  animal  of  this 
remarkable  form  had  been  seen  in  Europe ;  and  no  one  could 
guess — the  misgiving  shows  a  wonderful  failure  of  prophetic 
insight  into  the  enterprise  of  a  succeeding  generation — how  many 
more  might  have  rolled  away  without  producing  one  if  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  had  not  been  induced  to  assist  the  Society  by 
his  ardent  desire  to  contribute  towards  the  advancement  of 
science  in  all  its  bearings.  More  than  one  European  power  had 
possessions  in  Africa  where  this  almost  fabulous  animal  yet 
lingered ;  but  up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Murray's  first  suggestion  to 
the  Viceroy,  no  serious  step  had  ever  been  taken  by  any  of  these 
governments  to  present  the  physiologists  and  zoologists  of  Europe 
with  an  opportunity  of  studying  or  even  of  forming  a  correct 
idea  of  the  actual  habits  of  an  animal  which  possessed  a  degree 
of  archseological  and  physiological  interest  entirely  unsurpassed 
by  any  other. 

**  Our  house,"  says  Mr.  Melly,  "  was  a  good-sized  edifice, 
though  constructed  of  no  more  durable  material  than  mud.  It 
had  been  placed  in  a  delightful  orange-grove ;  but  the  position 
would  have  been  more  admired  had  it  been  further  oflF  a  groaning 
sakeia  [irrigation  machinery],  which  was  too  close  to  it  to  be 
afirreeable.  It  consists  of  a  hall,  entered  by  an  ascent  in  the 
shape  of  a  short  staircase ;  this  opens  into  three  large  chambers 
having  mud  divans  and  unsheltered  windows  opening  on  a 
refreshing  prospect  of  orange-flowers,  pomegranates  and  sugar- 
canes.  It  was  an  agreeable  contrast  to  our  close  tent  dwelling  in 
the  desert."  * 

A  large  basket  of  figs,  bananas,  pomegranates,  and  cream-fruit 
— ^the  last  most  delicious  to  the  taste,  as  might  be  expected  from 
its  name — was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Melly  as  an  expression  of  Christian 
courtesy  and  fellowship.  With  much  good  taste  and  a  true 
perception  of  its  beauty  and  simplicity,  he  transcribes  the  letter 
which  accompanied  this  graceful  present: — "My  Lord,  I  hope 
you  will  accept  a  little  fruits  fix)m  the  garden  of  your  servants, 
minister  of  the  Catholic  church,  or  rather  from  your  garden  in 
this  cyty.  Your  servants,  Emmanuel  Pedemonte,  Khartoum, 
December  28th."  The  mission,  in  which  Father  Pedemonte  was 
assisted  by  two  coadjutors,  and  with  the  annals  of  which  the  name 
of  Dr.  Ignaz  Knoblecher  is  also  honourably  connected,  was  founded 
by  Pope  Gregory  XVI*  in  1846. 

Mr.  Melly  ascertained  that  there  was  a  great  mortality  in 
children  from  three  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  If  they  survived 
that  period,  they  lived  to  their  appointed  time ;  but  at  thirty-five 
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they  looked  shrivelled  and  old ;  notwithstandinff  which,  however, 
they  managed  to  exist  till  eighty  or  ninety,  and  further  south  to 
a  hflBbred.  Mr.  Melly  had  never  seen  a  countiy  of  such  extreme 
cleanliness.  Though  the  drapery  of  the  people  was  often  of  the 
scantiest,  in  tlus  he  found  nothing  offensive.  The  Bedouins  were 
satisfied  with  only  a  cloth  round  their  loins  during  the  heat  of 
the  day — the  girls  and  children  often  had  not  even  this  very 
small  wardrobe  to  boast  of— nevertheless,  they  were  so  perfectly 
modest  that  no  one  thought  of  their  deficiencies.  The  costume 
of  the  elder  females  often  assumed  a  classical  character,  and  one 
which  invited  to  artistic  reproduction. 

The  town  consisted  of  about  three  thousand  houses,  resembling 
those  already  described.  Architecture  in  these  regions  being 
in  an  extremely  primitive  condition,  the  arrangement  of  the 
streets  was  just  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  aspect 
of  the  houses.  There  were  no  spacious  thoroughfares ;  here  and 
there  appeared  something  like  a  square,  or  space — ^but  the 
perspective  generally  was  by  no  means  such  as  would  satisfy  the 
humblest  European  judgment  in  the  art  of  building.  The 
better  class  of  houses  were  possessed  either  by  the  government 
officials,  or  by  the  European  residents.  In  some  there  were 
approaches  to  luxury,  in  others  to  comfort ;  and  indeed  it  was 
but  &ir  to  acknowledge  that  with  the  addition  of  delightful 
gardens,  and  a  pleasant  climate,  it  was  not  difficult  to  reconcile 
oneself  to  a  residence  within  mud  walls. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Mell/s  visit  the  inhabitants  were  thirty 
thousand  in  number,  including  the  military  ;  and  they  were 
divided  into  Mahometans,  Jews,  and  Christians.  The  first,  of 
course,  were  an  immense  majority  of  the  population ;  an  un- 
enlightened mass,  whose  priests  were  little  better  than  the  people. 
The  Jews  counted  about  a  dozen  individuals,  and  the  Christian 
community  comprised  about  fifty,  all  of  whom  were,  as  a  rule, 
attached  to  the  Soman  Catholic  mission,  which  boasted  three 
priests,  a  chapel  for  the  performance  of  religious  worship,  as  well 
as  a  school  for  the  preparation  of  converts,  and  the  instruction  of 
the  rising  generation  of  their  creed.  The  members  of  the  three 
religions  lived  together  very  amicably.  The  followers  of  the 
Prophet  looked  upon  the  supporters  of  the  Pope  with  supreme 
indifference,  and  the  professors  of  Christianity  regarded  the 
adherents  of  the  Koran  with  profound  pity ;  whilst  the  Jews 
indifferently  held  both  of  them  in  nearly  equal  abomination. 

One  of  the  staple  industries  of  Khartoum  and  its  neighbour- 
hood was  that  of  boat>-building ;  the  vessels  constructed  being  for 
the  most  part  long  open  boats  for  the  navigation  of  the  Nfle — 
usually  built  of  palm-wood,  but  deprecated  by  Mr.  Melly  as  very 
clumsy  contrivances.  The  principal  portion  of  the  trade  of  the 
inhabitants  consisted,  however,  in  the  bounteous  produce  of  their 
gardens  and  their  fields.    The  bazaars  consisted  of  four  covered  and 
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four  uncovered  streets ;  the  former  rejoicing  in  the  finest  shops, 
filled  with  articles  of  merchandise  of  very  various  character, 
among  which  figured  Manchester  prints,  Sheffield  knives  and 
scissors  on  cards,  and  StaflFordshire  pottery-ware.  The  uncovered 
streets  were  mostly  booths,  in  which  were  sold  senna,  lichens, 
and  various  herbs  and  grasses.  The  merchants  of  the  place 
exported  gum-arabic,  galls,  senna,  castor-oil,  and  large  quantities 
of  ivory  on  camels  to  Kerbsko,  after  conveying  them  down  the 
Nile  to  Berber. 

The  lower  class  of  people  contented  themselves  with  one  wife 
each,  who  usually  rewarded  her  faithful  spouse  with  many 
children.  The  higher  class  were  not  so  easily  satisfied ;  and  the 
grandees  indulged  in  the  permitted  number  of  four.  **  The  most 
unpleasant  part  of  the  year  is  the  rainy  season  ;  and  so  heavy  is 
the  fall  that  the  streets  are  impassable.  This  comes  on,  too,  so 
suddenly,  that  should  any  one  call  upon  another  a  little  before 
the  commencement  of  the  showers,  he  must  remain  at  his  friend's 
house  for  three  or  four  days,  till  the  waters  subside.  No  one 
attempts  to  quit  his  dwelling  during  the  rains;  and  the  town, 
therefore,  must  possess  much  the  appearance  of  having  only  just 
emerged  from  the  Deluge." 

**  Superstitious  practices  and  prejudices  are  general.  All 
Wednesdays  are  considered  unfortunate,  particularly  the  last 
Wednesday  in  the  month :  but  the  last  Wednesday  in  the  year 
is  still  more  unfortunate,  as  on  that  day  Moses  made  the  waters 
blood.  So  the  day  previously,  every  one  provides  water  for  two 
days,  as  no  one  thinks  of  going  to  the  river  till  after  Aaaer — 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Pacha  is  not  free  from  these 
superstitions  ;  andRifiieLBey,  who  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
Persian,  as  well  as  a  Parisian  education,  and  is  thoroughly  versed 
in  magical  lore,  has  daily  to  explain  his  Excellency's  dreams."* 

There  have  long  been  shadows  over  the  Soudan,  other  and 
deeper  than  those  of  the  complexion  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  these 
at  the  present  moment  are,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  of 
a  lurid  and  gloomy  character  hitherto  unknown.  The  trade  of 
the  region  has  been  degraded  and  vitiated  by  the  traffic  in  human 
flesh.  With  all  the  extent  and  variety  of  commerce  at  its  com- 
mand in  the  more  precious  products  of  the  interior  of  the  "  Dark 
Continent,"  it  has  afforded  the  most  fatal  facilities  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  regular  slave-traders,  who  year  by  year  have  overrun 
the  negro  countries  with  thpir  agents  and  emissaries.  There  is 
little  need  further  to  refer  to  atrocities  in  this  kind,  which  are 
known  to  all  the  world  of  letters  and  benevolence  by  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  of  lat«  years  to  abolish  them.  The  several 
missions  having  this  object  in  view  have  been  described  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  those  who  have  conducted  them.     The  reader  is  by 
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kypothesid  £Euiiiliar,  or  may  easily  become  familiar,  with  such 
works  as  Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker's  ^^  Ismalia ;  a  Narrative  of  the  Ex- 
pedition to  Central  Africa  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
organized  by  Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt."  Sir  Samuel  Baker's 
commission  ran  for  the  four  years  commencing  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1869 ;  and  in  1874  the  lamented  General  Gordon  entered 
upon  his  task  of  organizing  and  governing  the  Soudan.  The  r^e- 
cords  of  his  rule  have  been  collected  and  published  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  who  three  or  four  years 
ago  compiled  a  work  which  achieved  its  second  edition  in  1884, 
under  the  title  of  "  Colonel  Gordon  in  Central  Africa,  1874-1879, 
fit>m  Original  Letters  and  Documents ; "  and  they  form  also  a  due 
proportion  of  a  smaller  but  more  comprehensive  work  by  Mr.  A. 
Egmont  Hake,  "  The  Story  of  Chinese  Gordon,"  8vo.,  London, 
seventh  edition,  1884. 

With  the  details  about  which  these  latter  volumes  are  especially 
conversant  the  whole  country  is  unhappily  familiar  through  the 
pious  persistency  of  countless  tongues  and  pens,  from  press,  pulpit 
and  platform  ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  the  simple  object  of  this 
paper  to  bring  together,  in  a  plain  unvarnished  manner,  a  few  par- 
ticulars about  Khartoum  as  they  lay  scattered  and  perdue  in  de- 
sultory volumes,  ere  the  plenitude  of  light  began  to  fall  upon  it 
as  the  shrine  of  a  blameless  martyr  in  the  cause  of  chivalrous 
honour  and  Christian  humanity. 

It  is  safe,  therefore,  although  it  involves  the  retracing  of  our 
steps  for  a  few  years  from  the  date  at  which  we  had  just  arrived, 
to  complete  or  fill  up  the  interstices  of  the  present  humble  mosaic 
with  a  tribute  paid  by  Dr.  Georg  Schweinfurth  to  the  material 
advance  made  by  Khartoum,  as  indicative  especially  of  its  further 
capacity  for  improvement,  in  the  interval  between  two  of  his  visits 
to  that  city — an  interval  which,  extending  from  1868  to  1871, 
embraced  over  a  year  of  the  Soudan  rSffime  established  by  Sir 
Samuel  W.  Baker. 

"  I  found  Khartoum  itself  much  altered,"  writes  Dr.  Schwein- 
furth, on  his  return  from  his  expedition  to  the  further  interior 
of  the  African  Continent  in  1871 — "I  found  Khartoum  itself 
much  altered.  A  large  number  of  new  brick  buildings,  a  spacious 
quay  on  the  banks  of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  some  still  more  imposing 
erections  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  had  given  the  place  the 
more  decided  aspect  of  an  established  town.  The  extensive  gar- 
dens and  rows  of  date-palms,  planted  out  nearly  half  a  century 
back,  had  now  attained  to  such  a  development  that  they  could 
not  be  altogether  without  influence  on  the  climate ;  in  spite  of 
everything,  however,  the  sanitary  condition  of  Khartoum  was 
still  very  unsatisfectory."* 

A.   H.   Q. 

*  "  The  Heart  of  Africa.  Three  Years'  TraveUi  and  AdyentTures  in  the  Unexplored 
RegioQB  of  Central  Africa,  from  1868  to  1871,"  2  yok.,  8yo.,  London,  1873. 
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TTTHO  is  there  all  over  the  mercantile  world  to  whom  the  name 
f  V  of  Lloyd's  is  not  familiar — ^that  excellently  organized  society, 
the  value  of  whose  Register  of  Shipping  as  a  book  of  reference  for 
the  commercial  community  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  now 
fifty  years  since  the  society  was  founded  on  its  present  basis,  and 
in  commemoration  of  the  event  it  has  caused  to  be  compiled  a 
volume  that  tells,  in  brief  outline,  the  history  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  institution,  a  work  that  should  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  all  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  shipping. 
The  book  in  question  has,  however,  not  been  published,  but  was 
presented  at  the  close  of  last  year  to  each  subscriber  to  the 
Register,  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  and  hence  has  not 
become  publicly  known.  It  tells  of  an  institution  which  is 
probably  unique  in  the  history  of  institutions,  a  society  of  a  kind 
that  only  America  or  Great  Britain  can  call  forth,  tiiiat  is,  one 
founded  upon  voluntary  principles  and  deriving  its  strength,  not 
from  legislative  enactments,  but  from  the  confidence  which  it 
inspires  on  its  own  merits. 

As  to  the  early  history  of  the  classification  of  ships  there  is  no 
data,  but  we  all  know  how  dull  is  the  famous  chapter  in  the 
"  Iliad,**  where  even  Homer  was  caught  napping.  In  a  more  or 
less  imperfect  form  classification  of  merchant  ships  must  of 
course  have  existed  contemporaneous  with  Marine  Insurance,  while 
Gibbon  already  speaks  of  Nautical  Insurance  as  being  common 
with  the  Romans.  Such  ships'  lists  were,  it  appears,  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  be  seen  by  merchants  in  the  different 
coffee-houses  of  the  City,  and  among  these  the  establishment  kept 
by  a  certain  Edward  Lloyd,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
unusual  ability  and  enterprise,  was  the  most  frequented  because 
the  best  posted  up.  That  the  house  was  well  known  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  Steele  makes  it  the  theme  of  a  "  Tatler  "  paper ; 
that  Addison  names  it  in  the  ^^  Spectator,"  and  that  in  a  poem  of 
the  period  a  character  says : 

**  Now  to  Lloyd's  Goffee-houM,  he  nerer  fails 
To  read  the  letters  and  attend  the  sales." 

It  soon  occurred  to  Lloyd  to  systematize  these  lists,  and  he  started 
on  his  own  account  a  shipping  chronicle — "  Lloyd's  News,"  which 
began  in  1696  and  was  issued  three  times  a  week.  At  first  these 
lists  were  written  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  like  the  news- 
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letter  of  the  period,  but  in  1726  it  was  printed  nnder  the  changed 
title  of  *^  Lloyd's  List.''  Soon  after,  the  principal  underwriters  and 
brokers,  who  had  long  made  the  coffee-house  their  meeting  place, 
formed  themselves  into  an  association  and  took  up  their  head- 

! quarters  near  the  Soyal  Exchange,  setting  up  on  a  permanent 
ooting  the  great  institution  which  has  flourished  ever  since  on 
the  same  spot  and  has  made  the  name  of  Lloyd  a  household  word 
all  the  world  over.  Some  of  the  earliest  lists  issued  have  perished 
by  fire,  but  that  of  1776  is  preserved,  and  here  we  first  read  the 
now  familiar  name  A 1,  which  has  passed  into  the  common  speech, 
but  was  at  first  merely  intended  to  designate  a  ship  of  the  first 
class.  These  lists  were  issued  to  subscribers  only,  and  so  strict 
were  the  rules  concerning  them  that  to  lend  the  book  or  allow  a 
non-subscriber  to  see  it  entailed  forfeiture  of  membership ;  and  at 
the  end  of  each  year  every  subscriber  was  obliged  to  deliver  up 
his  old  book  before  a  new  one  was  issued  to  him.  At  one  time,  if 
the  book  were  lost  or  stolen  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged  was 
refused  another,  although  willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  subscriptions 
formed  the  only  source  of  revenue  of  the  society,  which  then 
numbered  some  hundred  and  thirty  members.  Some  discontent 
arising  as  to  the  difficult  question  of  classification,  a  rival  book 
was  issued  by  a  company  of  shipowners,  and  for  a  while  the  two 
books  ran  in  antagonism  to  each  other,  though  from  the  first 
Lloyd's  took  a  better  position  and  carried  more  weight.  The 
elder  society  also  at  once  appointed  surveyors  in  twenty-four  of 
the  chief  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  from  the  beginning 
showed  that  earnest  desire  after  equity  and  liberality  that  has 
distinguished  their  operations  througnout  their  career. 

Twelve  years  was  the  class  assigned  to  ships  built  in  the  best 
English  ports,  and  Indian-built  ships  were  included  in  that  class. 
The  question  of  foreign  ships  naturally  arose  early,  and  to  these, 
like  to  the  ships  built  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  some  English  ports, 
only  eight  years  were  assigned.  An  exception  was  however  made 
in  fevour  of  the  United  States,  if  ships  were  built  of  the  live  oak 
of  the  Southern  States,  otherwise  only  six  years  were  granted  to 
them,  while  colonial  and  fir-built  vessels  were  allowed  only  four. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  original  class,  ships  lapsed  to  an 
inferior  grade,  and  no  amount  of  repairs  or  strengthening  would 
enable  them  to  be  placed  upon  the  Al  character.  Obviously  all 
these  rules  have  undergone  much  and  frequent  revision  with  the 
revolutionary  changes  that  have  occurred  in  shipbuilding,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  from  the  outset  the  rules  at  Lloyd's 
were  rigidly  in  iavom*  of  good  workmanship  and  honest  attitude 
towards  the  public. 

In  glancing  over  the  old  volumes  of  the  Register  we  are 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  early  this  century  steam  navigation  was 
practically  unknown.  Not  till  1822  do  we  find  a  steamship  on 
the  List.     It  is  classed  Al,  and  is  appropriately  called  ^  James 
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Watt.**  It  had  294  tons  and  was  built  at  Greenock.  At  first  the 
prejudice  against  them  was  very  strong.  One  that  plied  along 
the  Clyde  canal  had  to  be  laid  up  for  several  years  in  consequence 
of  the  fear  of  the  proprietors  that  the  wash  of  the  boat  would 
injure  the  banks.  From  the  entry  of  the  "  James  Watt  "  onwards 
the  number  of  classed  steamers  rapidly  increased,  but  the  rules 
for  their  classification  appear  to  have  been  of  an  imperfect  nature 
at  first,  containing  no  provision  for  the  periodical  examination  of 
such  vessels.  Among  the  curious  records  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  Registers  of  early  date  may  be  named  the  following :  **  S.S." 
(1812),  meaning  small  scantlings,  ^* sheathed  with  zinc"  (1820), 
this  being  the  first  notice  of  a  vessel  sheathed  with  this  material ; 
and  ^^ sheathed  with  tanned  leather**  (1831).  It  further  appears 
that  even  at  this  early  period  it  was  not  unusual  for  builders  of 
wooden  vessels  to  employ  salt  to  preserve  the  timbers  from  dry 
rot,  even  to  the  extent  of  boiling  them  in  salt  water.  The  bene- 
ficial effect  of  salt  on  timber  was  sufiiciently  exemplified  in  the 
frames  of  river  craft  employed  in  its  conveyance,  which  in  many 
cases,  after  fifty  years'  service,  were  found  as  sound  as  when  first 
built. 

After  a  time  the  concurrent  existence  of  two  Registers  was 
found  prejudicial  to  all  interests,  and  after  various  attempts  by 
rival  societies  to  emulate  and  compete,  it  was  found  that  Lloyd's 
was  the  Aaron's  Rod  that  could  alone  swallow  all  the  others.  In 
1834,  after  much  grave  discussion,  much  contention,  much  care, 
the  two  chief  rival  societies  fused,  and  "  Lloyd's  Register  of  British 
and  Foreign  Shipping  "  was  first  issued  in  the  now  familiar  shape, 
while  a  permanent  committee  was  formed  of  merchants,  ship- 
owners, and  underwriters,  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that  the 
Register,  and  everything  connected  with  the  society,  be  conducted 
upon  the  most  liberal  and  efficient  basis.  Thus  for  the  first  time 
the  classification  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  was  intrusted  to  a 
large  committee  directly  representative  of  all  the  interests 
concerned,  not  of  one  section  only.  A  member  of  Parliament, 
George  R.  Robinson,  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  newly-con- 
structed Lloyd's. 

The  circumstances  of  the  British  Mercantile  Marine  at  this 
period  of  the  Register's  existence  are  interesting  to  contemplate. 
In  1834  a  vessel  of  500  tons  was  considered  large.  The  large 
proportion  of  vessels  built  in  the  colonies,  chiefly  North  America, 
is  also  an  item  worthy  of  attention.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
all  this  tonnage  was  of  wood,  as  no  iron  ship  appears  on  the 
Register  till  1837.  As  early  as  1834  the  importance  of  keeping 
wood  vessels  dry  during  construction  was  understood,  and  an  extra 
year  was  added  to  their  class  provided  they  were  built  under  an 
efficient  roof  and  twelve  months  were  occupied  in  their  construc- 
tion. That  the  influence  of  the  society  was  enormous  upon  ship- 
building goes  without  saying.    Prior  to  the  publication  of  Lloyd's 
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rules  for  the  classification  of  vessels  the  principles  of  theoretical 
naval  aiichitecture  were  little  known.  The  shipbuilders  often 
built  good  ships,  but  were  seldom  guided  by  scientific  rules.  But 
the  society,  by  means  of  \i%  surveyors,  changed  all  this,  and 
though  the  shipbuilders  demurred  at  first,  and  tried  to  resent  this 
rigid  inspection,  the  society  had  soon  obtained  such  a  hold  on 
public  confidence  that  without  the  hall-mark  of  Lloyd's  a  ship  was 
practically  valueless,  and  by  1843  it  was  found  to  be  impossible 
for  a  ship,  however  good,  to  obtain  a  freight  abroad  if  not  well 
quoted  on  the  Register.  It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  Lloyd's  that 
this  immense  and  almost  autocratic  power  has  never  for  a  moment 
been  abused,  but  that  their  one  endeavour  has  been  not  only  to 
keep  their  standard  up  to  the  mark,  but  to  move  with  the  times, 
framing  their  rules  so  as  never  to  interfere  with  the  introduction 
of  improved  methods  of  construction  or  to  place  restrictions  upon 
skill  and  inventive  ingenuity.  For  example,  in  the  matter  of 
machinery,  the  elasticity  that  governs  the  society's  inspection  has 
been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  enterprising  engineers  and  ship- 
owners. Air.  Scott  Bussell,  the  builder  of  the  **  Great  Eastern," 
who  built  more  novelties  than  any  other  shipbuilder  of  his  time, 
on  one  occasion  did  full  public  justice  to  what  he  called  ^^  the  Ux 
non  acri/pta  "  of  Lloyd's,  which  enabled  them  to  relax  their  rules 
in  a  way  that  combined  strictness  to  rule  with  defiance  of  any  one 
saying  that  they  stand  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  iron  ship- 
building. 

The  question  of  iron  ships  indeed,  after  the  first  introduction  of 
iron  as  a  material  for  shipbuilding  in  1837,  soon  required  the 
earnest  and  careful  attention  of  the  committee.  It  had  been 
found  that  the  practice  of  classiiying  iron  ships  for  terms  of  ten 
years  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  characteristics  of  the  material 
employed  in  their  construction,  which  does  not  decay  but  wastes 
on  the  surface  by  oxidation.  So  long  as  their  scantlings  remain 
undiminished  it  was  not  reasonable  that  their  character  should 
suffer  simply  because  they  had  reached  a  certain  age.  The 
committee  therefore  determined  to  class  iron  ships  under  three 
new  grades,  and  subject  to  special  conditions  of  survey ;  and  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  classes  assigned  to  them  so  long  as, 
on  survey,  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  satis£ax;tory  condition. 

Although  from  the  commencement  of  the  society's  existence  it 
was  styled  a  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping,  yet  for 
many  years  no  provision  was  made  for  the  survey  of  ships  abroad. 
But  after  a  time  the  society  acceded  to  appeals  that  they  should 
appoint  surveyors  in  foreign  countries  and  in  1852  six  were 
appointed  in  Canada,  two  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  while  in  1869 
a  surveyor  was  sent  out  to  Shanghai,  being  thus  the  first  repre- 
sentative of  the  Register  on  the  Continent  of  Asia.  The  following 
years  saw  surveyors  representing  Lloyd's  established  at  Trieste, 
Ancona,    Venice,   Hamburg,    Melbourne,    Sydney,   Copenhagen, 
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Genoa,  &C.9  &c.  In  short  at  the  present  moment  Lloyd's  has  no 
less  than  sixt  j-siz  of  its  own  English  surveyors  abroad  in  the  world, 
not  to  mention  the  special  appointments  it  has  made  with  natives 
of  the  cities  represented. 

The  way  in  which  almost  unconsciously  the  society  has  had 
to  extend  its  operations  is  interesting  to  note.  Thus  in  1882 
they  saw  themselves  obliged  to  appoint  Inspectors  of  ForgingSy 
experience  having  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  the 
serious  defects  that  may  exist  in  forgings  by  an  examination  of 
them  when  finished.  It  also  saw  i^elf  forced  to  inspect  the 
construction  of  engines  and  steam  boilers,  to  control  the  testing 
of  chains  and  anchors,  the  testing  of  steel,  &c.  Another  departure 
has  been  that  in  1877,  at  the  invitation  of  a  number  of  leading 
yacht  owners  and  builders,  the  society  undertook  the  classification 
of  Yachts,  and  issued  rules  and  regulations  for  their  construction. 
The  necessity  for  such  a  classification  had  suggested  itself  to 
gentlemen  specially  interested  in  yachting.  A  Register  book, 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  description  of  vessel,  is  now  issued 
annually.  As  for  the  main  Register,  not  a  year  has  passed  but 
some  important  addition  has  been  made  to  its  information,  one  of 
the  latest  being  an  insertion  of  the  particulars  of  Dry  Docks  and 
patent  Shipways  at  all  ports  in  the  world.  As  a  comparison 
between  1834  and  to-day  one  finds  that  the  subscribers  were  721 
as  against  3,500.  The  largest  ship  then  classed  had  1,438  tons, 
while  the  largest  in  the  current  issue  is  the  screw-steamer  "  City 
of  Rome,"  with  8,144  tons.  Then  1,000  was  rare  ;  now  no  less 
than  195  vessels  are  classed  above  3,000  tons.  During  the  last 
ten  years  of  its  existence  especially,  the  society  has  progressed  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  until  at  the  present  moment  it  can  really  claim 
to  be  a  thoroughly  representative  and  truly  International  Registry 
of  Merchant  Shipping,  a  society  of  which  the  nation  that  has 
produced  it  may  be  proud,  and  which  may  be  proud  of  itself. 
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Bbawn  by  Miss  Thbrbba  Townhouse,  fob  thb  bbnbfit  ok  hbb 
FBiBND  Miss  Gvbndolinb  Countbymoubb. 


LETTER  III. 

jProm  Theresa  Tovmraouae  to  Owendoline  CountryTrumae. 

Snobton  by  the  Sea, shire. 

DEAREST  G^^EN, 
You  will  doubtless,  by  a  slight  exertion  of  memory,  recall 
my  assertion  that  in  Snobton  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession have  a  far  better  social  status  than  in  towns  which  are  not 
par  excellence  **  health  resorts."  This  very  fashionable  watering- 
place  is  essentially  a  health  resort ;  its  climate  is  mild,  and  its 
social  atmosphere  is  as  sleepy  and  unexciting  as  its  breezes.  This 
being  the  case,  delicate  folk  who  cannot,  either  from  lack  of 
strength  or  lack  of  means,  journey  to  that  Flowery  Land  which 
extends  along  the  northern  littoral  of  the  tideless  sea,  flock  hither 
during  the  months  when  London  is  chronically  afflicted  with  fog. 
When  November — which  some  scoffing  Frenchman  has  brutally 
called  "  the  suicide-season" — sets  in,  and  the  air  of  town  is  un- 
breathable  for  those  chronically  afflicted  with  asthma  and  other 
pulmonary  complaints,  it  is  delightful  to  escape  to  a  bluer  sky 
and  a  purer  atmosphere,  and  Snobton  is  readily  forgiven  its  dull- 
ness, and  Snobtonians  their  many  social  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission, by  those  who  have  derived  benefit  from  its  climate,  and 
amusement  in  studying  the  men  and  women  who  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being  in  its  somewhat  heterogeneous  society. 

If  the  semi-invalids  who,  during  the  winter  months,  pitch  their 
tents  in  Snobton  have  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  they  will 
see  many  things  which  will  move  them  to  wholesome  laughter. 
Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  of  a  reflective  or  philosophic 
turn  of  mind,  they  will  find  plenty  of  food  for  thought  in  watch- 
ing the  various  developments  of  social  life,  and  in  criticising — good- 
naturedly  or  severely  according  to  their  bent — the  numerous  units 
which  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  Snobton  Society. 

It  is  precisely  this  invalid  element  that  gives  prestige  to  the 
Snobton  doctors.  The  medical  profession  is  a  very  lucrative  one 
here,  if  a  man  has  a  certain  amount  of  ^^ tact,  push,  and  energy" 
— ^those  much-praised  qualities  without  which  Genius  itself  must 
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be  content  to  live  unappreciated,  and  die  unknown.  Tact  is 
advisedly  put  first,  because  it  is  most  essential  that  one  who  has 
to  deal  so  largely  with  mcUades  imvoigvnavres  should  know  how  to 
turn  their  folly  to  account ;  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  judicious 
flattery,  used  with  discrimination  and  guided  by  that  quality  which 
we  women  are,  rightly  or  wrongly,  supposed  to  possess  in  a  higher 
degree  than  men.  For  my  part  I  think  our  powers  in  that 
direction  are  overrated,  or  rather  that  masculine  tact  has  not  re- 
ceived its  due  meed  of  praise.  What  statesman  ever  rose  to 
eminence  without  tact  ?  What  favourite  cleric,  believed  in  im- 
plicitly by  his  flock,  and  adored  by  the  feminine  members  thereof, 
ever  attained  that  enviable  position  without  tact  ?  What  successful 
man  in  any  walk  of  life,  from  a  popular  Sovereign  to  a  humble 
shopman — who  measures  out  his  yanls  of  ribbon  with  an  insinua- 
ting smile,  assumed  to  cajole  the  servant  girl,  with  her  quarter's 
wages  burning  a  hole  in  her  pocket,  into  buying  more  than  she 
intended  or  can  afford — ever  lacked  tact  ?  Invaluable  quality ! 
I  could  write  pages  in  its  praise,  but  I  will  refrain  lest  I  might 
weary  you.  Besides,  I  must  not  fill  my  letter  with  generalities, 
but  return  to  my  subject — ^the  Snobton  doctors. 

Now,  theoretically  and  collectively,  I  cordially  admire  and 
respect  the  medical  profession,  but — ah,  why  is  there  always  a 
but ! — I  don't  like  them  individually,  i  know  that  I  am  writing 
rank  heresy ;  I  cannot  help  it ;  and  you,  dear  Grwen,  I  feel  sure, 
will  never  betray  me,  so  I  may  make  a  full  and  sincere  confession 
of  my  opinions  without  fear  of  calling  down  a  storm  of  reproof  on 
my  devoted  head.  Since  I  have  been  at  Snobton  I  have  seen  so 
much  charlatanism  aod  humbug,  so  much  vulgarity  and  self-as- 
sertion, that  those  old-fashioned  notions  of  mine  about  the  nobility 
and  unselfishness  of  doctors  have  received  a  rude  shock,  and  I  feel, 
for  the  moment,  disgusted  with  the  race.  But  in  spite  of  this 
revulsion  of  feeling  let  me  try  to  be  just.  I  daresay  that  even 
here  there  are  men  who  love  their  profession  for  its  own  sake,  and 
walk  in  the  paths  of  honesty,  but  they  are  left  hopelessly  behind 
in  the  race,  and  men,  scantily  dowered  with  talent,  but  largely 
gifted  with  those  three  qualities  "  tact,  push,  and  energy  " — not 
principle,  that  is  too  often  a  hindrance  where  the  heaping  up  of 
guineas  is  the  first  consideration — ^are  looked  up  to,  and  made 
much  of  simply  because  they  have  wriggled  themselves  into  the 
favour  of  a  few  silly  old  women — of  both  sexes.  If  a  vale- 
tudinarian with  a  handle  to  his  or  her  name  can  be  hooked,  that 
alone  will  bring  the  aspiring  medico  both  guineas  and  kudos. 
There  are  doctors  in  Snobton  whose  fame  rests  on  no  stronger 
basis  than  that  of  a  single  titled  name  among  their  cUentUe, 
Lady-patients  like  to  hear  mild  gossip  about  Lady  Euphrosyne's 
neuralgia,  or  Lord  Oldport's  chronic  gout  or  rheumatism,  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  brings  an  exhilarating  whiff  from  the  great 
world,  and  acts  as  a  moral  tonic  on  the  shattered,  nervous  system 
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of  the  firetfhl  rfudade  vmagvnaire^  whose  principal  ailment  is  that 
she  lacks  a  healthy  interest  in  life.  Consequently,  a  doctor  who 
numbers  a  few  aristocratic  names  among  his  patients  finds  his 
practice  grows  larger  and  his  purse  heavier;  and  as  the  golden  key 
opens  all  doors  at  Snobton,  social  prestige  of  course  follows. 

Octavius  DuUman  is  a  very  fair  example  of  what  may  be  achieved 
with  a  minimum  of  professional  skill  and  a  maximum  of  savovr 
faire. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Octavius  Dullman  ^tood  on  the  lowest  rung 
of  the  ladder ;  now  he  sits  triumphantly  at  the  top,  and  smiles 
benignly  down  on  those  who,  if  blest  with  more  brains,  are  deficient 
in  the  qualities  that  have  raised  him  to  his  present  proud  position. 
Energy  they  may  have,  but  that  alone  will  not  avail.  The  dapper 
little  w^sculapius  whose  fine  tact  enables  him  to  see  at  a  glance  the 
characteristic  weakness  of  his  patient,  who  judiciously  praises  the 
becoming  robe-de-chanfibre  of  an  aristocratic  iUgante  who  prides 
herself  alike  on  her  delicate  nerves  and  her  perfect  taste  in  dress,  is 
naturally  held  in  greater  favour  than  the  clever  and  conscientious, 
but  somewhat  brusque  individiial  who  never  vouchsafes  a  glance 
at  her  gorgeous  apparel,  and  who  plainly  shows  that  he  thinks  her 
«*  nerves  "  all  nonsense.  Suaviter  in  modo  carries  the  day,  fortitefr 
in  re  is  nowhere.  I  suppose  the  ideal  doctor  should  possess  both 
excellencies,  but  I  have  not  to  do  with  the  ideal,  but  with  the 
real,  and  as  you  wish  to  hear  about  Snobton  and  the  Snobtonians 
— not  as  they  should  be  but  as  they  are,  I  must  try  to  gratify  you 
— and  must  not  moralise. 

Of  course  you  are  curious  to  hear  what  the  iEsculapean  woman- 
kind are  like.  No,  my  dear,  we  have  no  lady-doctors  in  Snobton. 
Don't  imagine  that  I  am  about  to  introduce  to  you  an  iEsculapius 
in  petticoats.  I  refer  only  to  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  men, 
who,  thanks  to  the  golden  harvest  of  guineas  they  reap,  are 
enabled  to  hold  their  own  in  Snobton  society. 

The  Dullmans  give  receptions  almost  as  crowded  and  decidedly 
more  **  mixed  ^  in  character  than  those  given  by  the  Plutuses  and 
the  Highflyers.  Patients  must  be  conciliated  by  a  card  of 
invitation,  whether  they  belong  to  the  first,  second,  third  or  even 
fourth  clique.  In  this  respect  the  Dullman  receptions  resemble 
those  held  periodically  at  Plutus  Hall,  only  Lady  Plutus  widens 
the  circle  of  her  acquaintance  for  political,  and  Mrs.  Dullman 
for  professional,  reasons. 

Admirable  women  both ! — equally  anxious  to  forward  the 
fortunes  of  their  lords ;  equally  desirous  of  strutting  their  little 
hour  on  the  social  stage.  Mrs.  Dullman,  however,  can  only  follow 
the  Snobton  queen  at  a  humble^  distance,  meekly  imitating  her 
somewhat  loud  taste  in  dress,  and  carefully  emulating  her  regal 
airs  and  graces. 

The  Dullmans  have  three  daughters — Salpitia,  Sophonisba  and 
Sempronia, — and  two  sons.     Place  aux  dames,    I  will  present 
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the  demoiselles  first.  Sulpitia  is  a  mild,  amiable,  inoffensive 
young  woman,  much  *'  sat  upon  "  by  her  sisters  and  submitting 
uncomplainingly  to  the  process.  Sophonisba  is  a  <^  beauty '^  in 
the  estimation  of  herself  and  of  her  family.  Her  sisters,  since 
they  dare  not  dispute  her  claim,  wisely  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  inevitable  and  are  forced  to  be  content  with  the  reflected  glory 
which  shines  on  them  through  her. 

Now  do  not  think  that  in  classing  Sophonisba  Dullman  as  a 
beauty  that  I  am  about  to  describe  a  Mary  Stuart,  a  Mary 
Anderson,  a  Langtry,  or  any  other  noted  fidr  one  of  the  past  or 
present.  Beauty  is  only  comparative  after  all,  and  the  standard 
of  feminine  comeliness  is  not  a  high  one  in  Snobton.  A  girl 
who  would  hardly  pass  as  ^  tolerably  good-looking  "  in  a  London 
drawing-room  is  here  awarded  the  Oolden  Apple,  and,  naturally 
perhaps,  the  elated  damsel  thinks  the  verdict  of  the  Snobtonian 
Parises  would  be  endorsed  universally  could  she  but  win  the 
notoriety  of  the  photograph  shop-windows. 

But  all  this  time  you  will  be  longing  to  hear  what  a  Snobton 
Beauty  is  like.  I  will  try  and  paint  her  portrait  for  you,  a 
portrait  that,  whatever  its  faults  shall  at  least  have  one  excel- 
lence— truth. 

Sophonisba  is  very  tall,  almost  rivalling  Melusina  FitzHodge  in 
the  matter  of  inches,  with  shoulders  of  the  fashionable  squareness, 
long  arms — ^not  always  gracefully  held — ^and  the  largest,  splayest, 

flattest  feet  I  have  ever  seen.     Her  face Well,  my  dear  Gwen, 

she  has  fine  eyes,  with  which  she  makes  a  good  deal  of  play,  dark 
hair  cut  short  in  iront  and  combed  down  over  her  forehead,  in  a 
fashion  that  should  be  called  &n  singe — ^for  it  certainly  recalls 
our  remotest  ancestors — and  a  sallow  complexion.  Her  nose  tends 
upward  in  so  determined  a  manner  that  the  poor  girl  has  some 
difficulty  in  closing  her  mouth,  which,  as  a  rule,  remains  half 
open — a  defect  that  gives  a  vacant  and  rather  stupid  expression 
to  her  whole  face.  This  young  lady  scorns  to  be  merely  fashion- 
able in  dress ;  she  affects  a  quasi-sesthetic  style  of  costume,  which 
painfully  reveals  the  defects  of  her  angular  figure. 

In  society  Sophonisba  rarely  talks ;  she  looksy  that  is  enough. 
I  have  often  watched  her  at  balls,  and  wondered  if  her  partners 
were  amused,  or  merely  bored.  It  would  be  a  fitlsehood  to  say 
she  never  opens  her  lips,  on  the  contrary  she  never  closes  them ; 
but  to  all  appearance  she  is  as  mute  as  a  fish,  contenting  herself 
with  rolling  her  large  eyes,  and  posing  in  the  approved  manner. 

Sempronia  may  be  briefly  described  as  "  a  young  lady  with  a 
temper."  Of  course  the  world  sees  little  of  it,  and  bad  tempers 
are  usually  reserved  for  the  family  circle,  worse  luck ! — ^but, 
write  me  down — ^a  fool  (to  soften  the  phrase),  if  I  am  wrong  in 
my  surmise.  The  third  Miss  Dullman  has  also  fine  eyes,  grey 
in  colour  and  shaded  by  black  lashes,  but  they  are  cold,  sJmost 
cruel  in   expression.     An  habitual  sneer  disfigures  her  counte- 
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nance  and  feminine  spite  in  its  wont  fonn  is  betrayed  in  every 
look  and  word. 

The  son  and  heir  of  Octavins  Dullman  is  one  of  the  jmmeese 
darie  of  Snobton — ^though  by  no  means  a  distinguished  member 
of  that  gay  band*  By-and-by  I  will  introduce  to  you  some  of 
our  Lovelaces,  our  Six  Charles  Orandisons,  our  Lotharios,  but 
they  would  require  a  whole  letter  to  do  them  justice,  so  I  must 
beg  you  to  restrain  your  curiosity  for  the  present. 

Octavius  Dullman,  junior,  is  a  tall  young  man  of  somewhat 
asinine  appearance,  with  much  the  same  cast  of  feature  as  his 
fair  sister.  Presumably  he  is  to  succeed  to  the  paternal 
^'  practice,"  and  is  to  feel  the  pulses,  and  inspect  the  tongues  of 
the  rising  generation  of  Snobtonians.  The  second  son,  Theodosius, 
is  I,  believe,  destined  to  enter  the  Church ;  as  unhappily  it  has 
become  a  custom  to  relegate  those  whom  nature  has  dowered 
niggardly  with  brain  to  a  mission  that,  rightly  understood, 
requires,  more  than  any  other,  wide  insight,  keen  intelligence  and 
warm  enthusiasm. 

So  much  for  the  Dullmans.  But  you  must  not  think  that 
dapper  little  medico  is  the  only  distinguished  member  of  the 
medical  profession  in  Snobton.  The  fraternity  is  largely  repre- 
sented here,  and  we  can  show  nearly  every  variety  of  the  species. 

There  is  the  pompous,  mysterioujs,  humming  and  ha-ing, 
practitioner  of  the  old  school,  who  pins  his  faith  to  time- 
honoured  methods  of  treatment,  and  hates  progress  as  he  hates 
sin ;  or  perhaps,  rather  more.  Then  there  is  the  &therly,  sofb- 
spoken,  mild-eyed  man,  who  gently  rubs  his  hands,  and  tells  you 
that  you  will  be  **  better  to-morrow ;  **  who  feels  your  pulse  in  a 
tenderly  sympathetic  manner,  and  figuratively  speaking  pats  you 
on  the  back — ^a  man  who  has  a  maddening  effect  on  irritable 
people,  but  is  held  in  extraordinary  favour  by  most  women  and 
by  some  men.  Then  we  can  boast  of  the  political,  anecdote- 
telling,  jovial  doctor,  who  blusters  into  a  sick-room,  talking  and 
laughing  his  loudest,  as  though  by  the  very  force  of  his  own 
exuberant  vitality,  he  would  compel  the  invalid  to  pluck  up  heart 
and  **  throw  physic  to  the  dogs." 

Then  there  is  the  eleeant  medical  exquisite,  whose  claim  to 
favour  rests  chiefly  on  nis  perfectly-appointed  brougham,  his 
spirited  horses,  his  well-made  clothes,  his  well-fitting  boots  and 
gloves,  his  moustache  and  his  perfumed  handkerchief ;  who,  in 
short,  is  a  dandy  of  the  first  water  and  prides  himself  on  the  fact. 
Shall  I  be  thought  very  unkind  if  I  say  that  young  ladies  and 
pretty  widows  chiefly  patronise  this  Adonis^like  EsciSapius  ?  and 
that  he  has  very  few  masculine  adherents  ? 

Montmorenci  Popinjay  is,  however,  something  more  than  a 
medical  masher  of  the  last-named  order.  He  aims  at  the 
aristocratic  haviewr  of  one  bom  in  the  purple,  together  with  the 
military  bearing  of  a  beau  sabreur  of  the  pattern  beloved  of  lady- 
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novelists.     He  twirls  his  golden   moustache  superciliously,  he 

speaks  with  an  exaggerated  "  haw-haw,"  he  carries  himself  with 

soldier-like    erectness — ^he  has  been    even  known  to  ape  the 

peculiar  gait  of  cavalry  men.     A  superficial  observer  might  really 

be  momentarily  taken  in,  so  close  is  the  copy ;  but  a  nearer  view 

shows  its  spuriousness.     It  is  not  the  ^^  genuine  article,"  only  a 

Brummagem  imitation,  only  another  instance  of  the  bitter  truth 

sung  so  quaintly  by  the  inimitable  Gilbert : 

"  Things  are  seldom  what  they  seem 
Skim  milk  masquerades  as  cream." 

You  know  the  rest ! 

Montmorenci  Popinjay  and  his  wife — for  this  great  creature  is 
married,  and  very  much  married — hold  quite  a  prominent  position 
in  Snobton  society.  Mrs.  Popinjay  was  a  Miss  Highflyer,  and 
her  parents  naturally  expected  that  a  daughter  of  so  distin- 
guished a  house  should  make  a  brilliant  match.  But  it  was  not 
to  be.  Fate  in  the  shape  of  Montmorenci  Popinjay  stepped  in, 
and  Constantia  Highflyer  fell  in  love  with  the  impecunious  young 
doctor,  and  married  him  when  she  came  of  age,  despite  the  tears 
and  prayers  of  her  ambitious  relatives. 

It  was  a  crushing  blow  to  Mrs.  Highflyer,  whose  aspiring  soul 
yearned  for  a  rich,  perchance  a  titled,  son-in-law.  Constantia 
was  a  very  pretty  girl,  she  argued  ;  why  should  not  some  scion  of  a 
noble  family  Ml  a  victim,  as  hundreds  have  done,  to  a  pair  of 
bright  eyes  ? — why  should  not  her  daughter  draw  a  high  prize  in 
the  matrimonial  lottery  ? 

But  the  maternal  arguments  availed  nothing.  Constantia  was 
obstinate,  and  the  crest-fallen  matron  was  &in  to  reconcile  herself 
to  the  inevitable.  Her  enemies  said  that  they  thought  the 
young  lady  had  ^'  not  done  so  badly  after  all,  because  you  know 
the  Highflyers  were  only  nobodies." 

Montmorenci  Popinjay's  marriage  laid  the  foimdation  of  his 
fortune.  People  who  wanted  to  know  the  Highflyers  because  it 
was  "the  thing"  to  attend  their  receptions,  made  a  point  of 
calling  in  the  golden-moustached  young  doctor,  who  had  carried 
ofi*  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in  Snobton,  and  Montmorenci  rose 
buoyantly  on  the  tide  which  bore  him  upwards  and  onwards  until 
the  goal  of  success  was  reached  at  last. 

In  time  his  august  mother-in-law  forgave  him,  wisely  taking 
to  heart  the  old  saw  which  advises  that  "  what  can't  be  cured 
must  be  endured  " — to  which  I  will  add  a  rider  **  and  turned  to 
advantage  if  possible."  In  short  Mrs.  Highflyer  resolved  that  if 
her  daughter  could  not  soar  into  the  empyrean  of  aristocratic  life, 
she  should  at  least  fill  the  position  of  a  local  grande  daimSy  and 
that  in  time  the  mantle  which  she,  Lucinda  Highflyer,  wore 
with  so  majestic  a  grace  should  descend  on  the  shoulders  of 
Montmorenci's  wife. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Popinjays  are  fully  admitted  to 
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the  privileges  enjoyed  by  **oiir  set.*'  They  give  dances  of  a 
&r  more  exclusive  kind  than  the  Dullmans — ^indeed,  the  entrie 
to  their  festive  gatherings  is  so  eagerly  sought  that  many  people 
consult  Montmorenci's  professional  skill  simply  as  a  means  to  an 
end.  The  guinea-fee  is  a  sort  of  sop  to  Cerberus ;  at  any  rate  it 
generally  ensures  a  card  of  invitation. 

But  with  all  this  social  prestige  and  the  considerable  pecuniary 
rewards  which  follow  success  in  any  walk  of  life,  I  fear  there  is 
a  bitter  drop  in  the  cup  which  smiling  fortune  has  offered  to 
Montmorenci  Popinjay's  lips.  Gonstantia,  pretty  as  she  is,  is  a 
vixen,  and  the  Popinjay  mSriage  ia  not  altogether  an  earthly  Eden. 
Alas  for  romance !  But  my  dear  6wen,  show  me  the  man  who 
is  perfectly  happy,  and  you  will  show  me  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world. 

I  feel  the  moralising  mood  on  me,  so  will  spare  you  and  hold 
my^hand.     Good-bye,  my  dear  girl.     Believe  me  now  as  always, 

Your  attached 

THERESA    TOWNHOUSE. 


TO  LOVE. 


A  STREAK  of  reddening  Ught  on  fallen  leaves, 

The  parting  word  from  a  descending  sun, 

Seems  motion  in  my  heart  to  have  begun 

Of  some  long  dead,  forgotten  thing  which  grieves ; 

Some  long  lost,  early  hope  which  prematurely  died : 

I  bid  a  swift-increasing  tear  depart, 

As  if  'twere  stolen  from  a  woman's  heart, 

Half  wishftil,  too,  from  sight  the  past  to  hide ; 

Soon  twilight's  growth  slow  blends  all  shapes  in  one — 

Inns,  abbey,* river,  day-light,  disappear; 

That  dead  thing  sinks  which  in  me  seemed  to  move. 

Love,  thou  art  changed,  yet  still  thy  name  is  Love; 

Shines  nearer  Heaven,  now,  thy  latter  sun. 

The  lost  looks  in  its  light  scarce  worth  a  tear. 

E.   G.   CHARLESWORTH. 


*  Bolton  Abbey. 


SIMPLY    AWFUL! 

OR,  A  freshman's  FIRST  NIGHT  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 


CHAPTER  !• 

'•pAIUS    COLLEGE,    sir?     Yessir,**   said    the   cabman,  and 

\j  mounted  his  box ;  not,  however,  before  I  had  overheard  him 
mutter,  "  Ere's  another  bloomin'  freshman,  Bill! "  to  one  of  the  at- 
tendant louts  who  seem  to  gain  a  mysterious  living  by  merely 
loafing  about  the  outside  of  Cambridge  railway-station. 

Cabby  showed  his  astuteness.  1  was  a  freshman,  and  very 
fresh  indeed !  The  only  son  of  a  country  parson,  I  had,  in  my 
more  juvenile  days,  been  sent  to  a  public  school ;  but,  being  far 
from  physically  strong,  was  unable  to  "  rough  it"  and  contend  with 
those  hardships  which  are  seemingly  inseparable  from  public 
school-life,  and  which  every  gentleman  has  to  accept  as  a  necessary 
part  of  his  education ;  although  they  would  probably  call  forth 
a  howl  of  indignation,  if  not  appeals  to  the  police  court,  from  the 
lower  orders,  were  their  sons  expected  to  undergo  them.  From 
the  time  of  my  leaving  school  my  father  had  constituted  himself 
my  "  coach ; "  and  now,  in  my  nineteenth  year,  and  with  visions 
of  a  wranglership  at  least  in  prospective,  I  was  about  to  enter 
upon  my  career  as  an  undergraduate. 

Arrived  at  the  college,  I  was  at  once  shown  to  my  rooms  by 
the  burly  and  jovial  old  porter.  Leading  the  way  into  the 
middle  court,  and  conducting  me  up  a  short  staircase,  he  opened 
a  door  on  the  left,  above  which  I  beheld  my  name  already  painted 
in  white  letters  on  a  black  ground,  and  I  entered  the  room  in 
which  I  was  shortly  to  undergo  a  portion  of  what  has  been  the 
most  awful  and  harrowing  experience  of  my  life.  With  no 
anticipation  of  what  was  in  store  for  me,  however,  I  expressed 
to  the  porter  my  satis&ction  with  the  rooms,  for  indeed  they 
seemed  very  comfortable.  They  were  panelled  with  oak  almost 
black  with  age,  and  had  windows  looking  on  to  both  courts  of 
the  college. 

"You  will  find  the  bedroom  rather  small,  sir.  Mr.  Brown, 
as  kept  here  last,  when  he  was  a-havin'  his  tub  in  the  morning, 
used  to  open  the  door  and  sling  his  window-curtain  across  it,  so 
as  to  have  more  room — like  this,  sir,"  said  the  porter,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word.  "  This  'ere  furniture  was  his,  and  you 
can  either  keep  it  or  get  some  more,  just  as  you  please  ;  whichever 
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yoa  do,  the  college  upholsterers  are  bound  to  take  it  back  at  a 
valuation  when  you  go  down." 

I  decided  on  retaining  the  furniture,  as  it  was  in  very  fair 
condition ;  and  then,  acting  on  advice  previously  given  me  by  my 
father,  I  sallied  forth  and  got  a  cap  and  gown,  haying  arrayed 
myself  in  which  I  proceeded  to  call  upon  the  tutor.  I  found 
this  functionary  much  less  formidable  than  I  had  anticipated, 
but  very  much  surprised  to  see  me ;  and  I  then  learnt  for  the 
first  time  that  I  had  made  the  mistake — ^a  very  rare  one  with 
an  undergraduate — of  coming  up  a  couple  of  days  too  soon. 

"  In  few5t,  Mr.  Probyn,"  said  the  tutor,  "  there  are  not  more 
than  a  dozen  men  in  college,  and  they  are  all  reading  for  some- 
thing special,  or  they  would  not  be  up.     However,  as  you  live 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  I  do  not  think  that  we  need 
trouble  you  to  go  down  again.     Do  you  find  yoiu:  rooms  com- 
fortable, Mr.  Probyn  ?  "  inquired  the  reverend  gentleman. 
"Yes,  sir ;  I  like  them  very  much." 
"  You  are  on  letter  Y  staircase,  I  think  ?  " 
"  Yeg,  sir ;  up  at  the  top,  on  the  left-hand  side." 
"  Ah !  then  you  will  not  be  very  lonely.     Mr.  Nugent,  a  third- 
year  man,  who  keeps  on  the  same  floor  as  yourself,  is  already 
up.     Good-aftehioon,  Mr.  Probyn.    Please  not  to  forget  what  I 
have  said  as  to  your  attendance  at  chapel  and  lectures." 

"  Grood-aftemoon,  sir,"  I  rdplied ;  and  returned  to  my  rooms 
much  relieved  at  having  got  the  dreaded  interview  over.  Never 
having  been  absent  firomr  home  since  my  schoolboy  days,  I  felt 
very  desolate  ;  but  the  bell  for  hall  ringing  shortly  after- 
wards roused  me  up,  and  I  found  my  way  to  that  noble  dining-hall 
so  soon  to  become  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  faces  of  many 
jolly  companions.  To-day,  however,  things  were  very  diflferent. 
I  was  absolutely  alone  at  the  long  freshman's  table,  and  the 
attentions  of  the  "  finders" — ^as  firom  time  immemorial  the  waiters 
in  hall  have  been  called  in  Caius — only  served  to  make  me 
nervous  and  uncomfortable.  The  portraits  of  Dr.  Caius  and 
other  college  dignitaries  of  a  by-gone  age  seemed  to  actually 
frown  on  me  for  my  presumption  in  having  come  up  too  soon, 
and  altogether  I  was  not  sorry  when  hall  was  over.  After  a  walk 
round  the  town — during  which  I  had  ordered  sundry  necessaries 
irom  the  tradesmen  recommended  to  me  by  the  porter — I  returned 
to  college,  and  found  my  rooms  being  put  straight  by  an  in- 
dividual who  introduced  himself  as  my  "  gyp,"  or  manservant. 

*•  I've  just  been  and  borrowed  a  lamp  for  you,  sir,  as  you  haven't 
got  one  of  your  own  yet.  What  sort  of  one  shall  I  order  for  you, 
sir  ?  Mr.  Brown  used  to  have  one  as  hung  on  to  that  hook  up 
there,"  said  the  gyp,  pointing  to  a  formidable-looking  affair 
inserted  in  a  large  beam  traversing  the  middle  of  the  ceiling. 

"  ni  have  one  of  the  same  sort,  if  it's  only  to  hide  that  ugly- 
looking  thing,"  I  replied. 

cc 
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*'  Very  good,  sir ;  FU  get  one  from  Hattersley's  in  the  morning. 
There's  a  hold  tradition  as  how  a  freshman  who  got  ploughed 
in  a  corlidge  examination  once  hung  hisself  on  that  ere  hook," 
said  the  gyp,  with  a  grin ;  and,  leaving  me  in  astonished  and 
horrified  contemplation  of  the  said  hook,  he  took  his  departure 
for  the  night. 

Rousing  myself  from  the  unpleasant  ideas  called  up  by  the 
man's  parting  information,  I  took  a  further  survey  of  my  new 
domicile.  By  the  dim  light  of  the  shaded  reading-lamp,  the 
black  oak  panels  and  low  ceiling  of  the  '^  keeping  room "  had  a 
gloomy  and  almost  sepulchral  appearance.  The  windows  were 
now  covered  with  thick  curtains,  and  altogether  the  place  had  a 
most  depressing  effect  on  me.  At  that  moment,  too,  the  clock 
of  Great  St.  Mary's  (the  University  church)  struck  nine,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  deep-toned  and  solemn  note  of  the 
curfew  fell  on  my  ears  for  the  first  time.  As  yet,  it  had  no 
pleasant  associations  connected  with  it ;  and,  as  its  solemn  tones 
vibrated  through  the  evening  air,  my  feelings  became  more  de- 
pressed and  my  thoughts  more  gloomy.  At  length,  having  rung 
its  accustomed  time,  the  bell  ceased ;  and  I,  having  lighted  a 
couple  of  candles  in  addition  to  the  lamp,  stirred  the  fire  into  a 
blaze,  and  looked  round  for  something  wherewith  to  distract  my 
thoughts.  My  books  were  as  yet  unpacked ;  but  on  a  side  table  I 
foimd  one,  most  probably  left  behind  him  by  my  predecessor  in 
the  rooms.  It  turned  out  to  be  Bulwer  Lytton's  "  Strange  Story." 
I  had  never  read  it  before, ;  and,  having  lit  my  pipe,  I  was  soon 
engrossed  in  the  perusal  of  that  extraordinary  intermixture  of 
the  afiairs  of  every-day  life  and  the  supernatural.  No  one  could 
be  less  superstitious  than  I  was — in  broad  daylight;  but  gra- 
dually that  weird  and  mystic  tale  began  to  have  its  influence  on 
me.  The  hours  slipped  by,  and  notwithstanding  the  effect  that 
it  was  having  on  me,  I  was  so  fascinated  with  the  book  that  I 
was  imable  to  lay  it  aside.  The  candles  burnt  themselves  out ; 
and  by  the  light  of  the  shaded  lamp  and  the  fire,  I  continued 
reading  in  a  silence  unbroken,  save  by  the  solemn  notes  of  the 
church  clock  chiming  the  quarters.  With  bated  breath  I  arrived 
at  the  following  passage : 

^*  I  had  just  read  thus  far,  when  a  dim  shadow  fell  over  the 
page,  and  a  cold  air  seemed  to  breathe  on  me  ;  cold,  so  cold,  that 
my  blood  halted  in  my  veins  as  if  suddenly  frozen !  Involuntarily 
I  started  and  looked  up,  sure  that  some  ghastly  presence  was  in 
the  room ;  and  then,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wall,  I  beheld 
an  unsubstantial  likeness  of  a  human  form  ;  shadow,  I  call  it,  but 
the  word  is  not  correct,  for  it  was  luminous,  though  with  a  pale 
shine." 

/  had  read  thus  far,  when  the  blood  suddenly  halted  in  my 
veins;  for  almost  behind  me,  and  seen  as  it  were  out  of  the  comer 
of  my  eye,  I  became  conscious  of  something  **  luminous"  on  the 
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wall  of  the  room  !  For  a  second  I  sat  spellbound ;  but,  starting 
from  my  chair,  I  discovered  that  my  imaginary  "  Scin  Laeca"  was 
but  the  reflection  of  the  expiring  Are  flickering  in  the  polished 
oak  panel  immediately  opposite  it !  I  gave  a  rather  nervous 
laugh  at  my  own  expense ;  but  I  candidly  own  that  the  perspi- 
ration literally  streamed  from  my  manly  brow.  **  Superstitious 
idiot  ?  *'  mutters  the  reader.  My  dear  sir,  or  my  dear  madam,  as 
the  case  may  be,  whenever  you  may  be  inhabiting  any  old  and 
lonely  country  house — should  you  be  a  bachelor,  an  upstairs  set 
of  chambers  in  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court  will  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well — I  beg  of  you  to  wait  until  every  one  else  has 
retired  to  rest,  and  then  read  "  A  Strange  Story ;"  don't  pick  out 
bits  of  it,  but  read  it  through.  If,  having  done  this,  you  will 
retire  to  your  virtuous  couch  without  a  light,  and  can  afterwards 
conscientiously  affirm  that  during  the  whole  night  you  have 
never  felt — well,  slightly  UAcomfortable,  I  will  give  you  credit 
for  being  very  strong-minded,  and  leave  to  call  me  any  hard  names 
you  please. 

I  was  anything  but  strong-minded;  and  not  only  were   my 
feelings  worked  on  by  what  I  had  read,  but  I  could   not  help 

Eicturing  to  myself  the  form  of  the  suicide  suspended  from  the 
ook  in  the  ceiling ;  in  fact,  just  at  that  moment,  I  would  have 
given  a  very  considerable  sum  merely  to  have  been  able  to  hear 
the  sound  of  a  human  voice.  Approachinfi;  one  of  the  windows, 
I  drew  aside  the  curtain  and  found  that  the  moon  was  shining 
brightly.  Seen  by  this  light  for  the  first  time,  the  chateau-like 
towers  and  new  court  of  the  college  seemed  to  have  an  appearance 
bordering  on  the  "uncanny."  However,  anjrthing  was  better  than 
the  oppressive  feeling  I  was  now  experiencing  in  my  rooms,  and 
I  decided  on  taking  a  turn  round  the  court  before  going  to  bed. 
For  this  purpose  I  opened  the  door  of  my  keeping-room,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  that  on  the  floor  between  it  and  the  outer  door, 
or  "  oak,"  there  was  a  card  which  had  evidently  been  slipped  in 
through  the  letter-box.  Picking  it  up,  I  found  that  it  bore  the 
name  of  my  neighbour,  Nugent,  who  "  kept "  on  the  floor,  and 
whose  door  was  exactly  opposite  mine.  Somewhat  restored  to  my 
usual  self  by  one  of  the  common-places  of  civilized  life,  but  still 
feeling  anxious  for  companionship,  I  half  made  up  my  mind  to 
return  Mr.  Nugent's  call ;  but,  being  then  but  a  freshman,  I  felt 
doubtful  as  to  the  propriety  of  paying  him  a  visit  at  midnight. 

As  I  stood  irresolute,  I  became  conscious  of  a  faint  but  subtle 
odour  permeating  the  room.  I  had  never  experienced  anything 
like  it  before,  and  its  efiect  was  indescribably  repulsive  and  nause- 
ating. At  the  same  time  the  death-like  silence  was  broken  by 
a  solemn  and  mysterious  tapping  at  the  window  that  was  still 
covered  by  a  curtain !  The  taps  were  regular  at  first,  but  grew 
fainter  and  died  away  in  the  soughing  of  the  wind  in  the  distance. 
All  considerations  of  etiquette  now  vanished,  and  with  a  trem- 
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bling  hand,  and  my  nerves  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement,  I  flung  open  my  oak  and  crossed  the  landing.  My 
neighbour's  oak  was  ^^  unsported,"  and  the  inner  door  being  ajar, 
I  could  see  that  his  window  was  open,  and  that  the  moonbeams  w«re 
shining  through  it.  The  mysterious  odour  seemed  stjronger  still 
as  I  approach^,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  Keceiving  no  response 
and  grown  bold  through  my  very  nervousness,  I  pushed  open  the 
door  and  entered.  With  a  cry  of  horror  I  started  back,  and 
never  to  my  dying  day,  shall  I  forget  the  appalling  sight  that 
presented  itself  to  my  astounded  gaze !  That  side  of  the  room 
nearest  to  me  was  bathed  in  the  moonbeams  ;  but  at  the  further 
end  was  a  table,  and  on  it  a  reading-lamp,  the  rays  from  which 
fell  on  the  most  ghastly  object  that  it  has  been  my  lot  ever  to 
witness.  There,  on  a  metal  plate,  and  evidently  severed  from  its 
trunk  by  some  sharp  instrument,  lay  a  gory  human  head !  The 
fece  was  turned  towards  me,  and  the  half-closed  eyes  seemed  to 
regard  me  with  a  stony  leer.  The  complexion  was  dark  as  that 
of  a  Hindoo,  and  the  horrible  object  was  completely  bald.  On 
the  summit  of  the  skull  I  saw  a  most  fearfril  wound,  completely 
exposing  one  side  of  the  brain  1  The  room  was  otherwise  unte- 
nanted; and,  half-fainting,  I  staggered  back  to  the  landing  on 
the  top  of  the  staircase  leading  down  into  the  court.  The  fresher 
air  somewhat  revived  me,  and  down  that  staircase  I  went :  I  stood 
not  "on  the  order  of  my  going,"  but  I  went^  nor  did  I  stop  in  my 
wild  career  until  the  latter  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination 
by  my  tripping  over  the  low  chain  surrounding  the  college  lawn, 
and  measuring  my  length  on  the  grass. 


CHAPTER  11. 

The  fall,  and  the  pain  occasioned  by  a  severe  crack  on  the 
shins,  did  me  good;  and  when  I  again  stood  erect  I  endeavoured 
to  pull  myself  together  and  regain  my  scattered  wits.  That  a 
most  horrible  murder  had  been  committed  by  my  neighbour, 
Nugent,  there  could  be  no  earthly  doubt.  For  a  minute  I  tried 
to  think  that  my  eyes  had  played  me  false,  and  that  my  excited 
imagination  had  created  a  horrible  vision.  But  no,  as  the  show- 
men say,  "there  wias  no  deception," and  every  detail  of  the  awful 
sight  was  perfectly  distinct  in  my  memory.  Those  mysterious 
rappings,  too !  Could  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  man  have  been 
permitted  to  so  work  upon  my  feelings  as  to  cause  me  to  enter 
the  room,  and  so  be  the  means  of  bringing  his  murderer  to  justice  ? 
Truly  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy!  What  to  do  I  knew  not;  not  a 
soul  was  to  be  seen ;  but  now,  jarring  strangely  on  my  nerves,  I 
heard  the  souxid  of  revehry  going  on  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
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college.  Had  I  been  able  to  see  a  policeman  or  go  to  a  police- 
station,  I  shoold  at  once  have  given  information  of  my  discovery ; 
but  the  college  gates  were  closed,  and  the  porter  not  being 
visible,  I  found  egress  to  be  impossible.  I  thought  of  going 
to  the  tutor's  rooms  and  rousing  him  up,  but  I  soon  dismissed 
this  idea.  In  the  first  place,  I  was  uncertain  as  to  whether  he 
slept  in  the  college ;  and  in  the  second,  the  thought  of  giving 
information  to  any  of  the  college  authorities  was  repulsive  to  me ; 
as  a  public-school  boy  this  seemed  too  much  like  sneaking  to 
please  me.  Many  of  my  readers  will,  I  think,  find  this  intel- 
ligible ;  and  those  who  do  not,  I  can  only  ask  to  remember  that 
I  was  very  young. 

Irresolutely  I  wandered  backwards  and  forwards  about  the 
court.  As  to  ascending  the  staircase  and  re-entering  my  rooms, 
I  wouldn't  have  done  it  for  a  fortune.  About  2  a.m.  a  further 
uproar  in  the  other  court  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  revellers 
were  breaking  up  their  party  for  the  night,  and  as  I  stood  under 
the  shadow  of  the  chapel  wall  a  man  attired  in  a  cap  and  a  suit 
of  boating  flannels  ran  hastily  past  me,  whistling  the  latest 
popular  song.  Before  I  had  time  to  follow  and  speak  to  him,  he 
mounted  my  staircase,  and  I  heard  the  noise  of  a  door  being 
closed  with  a  bang.  In  another  moment  a  bright  light  issued 
from  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  I  had  made  my  horrible 
discovery.  Good  heavens  1  this  man  must  be  Nugent,  and  yet, 
with  the  evidence  of  his  crime  still  in  his  rooms,  he  could  join 
a  merry  party  and  whistle  lively  tunes  !  No  doubt  he  did  it  to 
avert  suspicion,  and  attempt  to  prove  an  alibi ;  yet  what  a  nerve 
the  man  must  have,  and  although  so  young,  what  a  hardened 
villain  he  must  be !  In  a  short  time  the  light  was  extinguished, 
and  shivering  in  the  cold  night  air,  I  continued  my  dreary  wan- 
derings round  the  court.  How  long  that  awful  night  seemed  to 
me  as,  still  undecided  how  I  should  act,  I  paced  up  and  down  the 
moonlit  flags ! 

At  length  arrived  the  dawn,  and  with  it,  courage.  Chilled  to 
the  bone,  and  tired  out,  I  rushed  up  my  staircase,  and  slamming 
my  door  to,  entered  the  bedroom,  and  flung  myself,  dressed  as  I 
was,  upon  the  bed.  In  a  couple  of  minutes  I  was  asleep,  nOr 
did  I  awake  until  aroused  by  my  gyp  preparing  my  tub. 

"  He's  beginning  early,  he  is,"  I  heard  him  mutter  to  himself; 
and  then  seeing  that  I  was  awake.  "  Better  turn  out  now,  sir, 
if  you  want  to  keep  chapel  this  morning ;  the  bell  has  just  begun," 
he  continued. 

Before  I  had  time  to  rouse  myself  thoroughly  he  was  gone, 
evidently  taking  with  him  the  impression  that  I  had  "  got  tight " 
the  night  before.  I  had  made  a  night  of  it,  certainly,  but  angels 
and  ministers  of  grace,  what  a  night  it  was  !  Amid  thoughts  of 
my  horrible  adventure,  the  tutor's  injunctions  as  to  keeping  chapel 
regularly  rose  to  my  memory,  and  acting  on  my  gyp's  advice,  I 
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turned  out.  My  tub  considerably  refreshed  me,  and  hastening 
into  the  court — now  cheerful  in  the  morning  sunlight  and  lively 
with  gyps  and  bedmakers — I  entered  the  quaint  little  chapel. 
Under  the  porter's  directions  I  took  my  seat  in  one  of  the  fresh- 
men's stalls  near  the  altar,  and  realized  for  the  first  time  the 
meaning  of  "  the  nearer  the  altar,  the  farther  from  the  church." 
When  the  service  began  there  were  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
men  besides  the  Dean  and  myself  in  the  chapel ;  and  they  being 
third-year  men  were  aU  at  the  other  end,  so  that  I  was  sitting  in 
solitary  state.  The  Dean,  of  course,  read  the  prayers ;  but  when 
the  time  arrived  for  the  lesson,  as  is  customary  in  college  chapels, 
an  undergraduate  (who  was  also  a  scholar)  took  his  place  at  the 
lectern.  Instinctively  I  "  took  to"  this  man.  Tall  and  athletic- 
looking,  with  pleasant,  earnest  blue  eyes,  he  seemed  to  me — ^who, 
weakly  constituted  myself,  had  a  great  admiration  of  strength  in 
others — to  be  a  very  heav,  idSal  of  mens  saTia  vn  corpore  aano ; 
in  addition  to  which  I  had  a  vague  idea  of  having  seen  him  some- 
where before,  though  when  and  where  I  could  not  recollect. 
Without  having  spoken  to  the  man  I  liked  him,  and  in  urgent 
need  as  I  was  for  advice,  I  determined  to  find  out  his  name  from 
my  gyp,  and  inform  him  of  the  discovery  I  had  made. 

Service  over,  having  the  whole  length  of  the  chapel  to  traverse, 
I  was  the  last  to  leave  the  edifice,  and  having  mounted  my  stair- 
case, I  found  to  my  surprise  that  the  man  to  whom  I  had  taken 
such  a  fancy,  and  whose  advice  I  meant  to  seek,  was  standing 
outside  my  door.     Still  more  to  my  surprise,  he  addressed  me. 

"  Hullo,  Probyn !  you  don't  remember  me,  I  suppose  ?  " 

I  couldn't  say  that  I  did. 

^*  Ah,  you  were  only  a  very  little  kid  and  I  wasn't  very  much 
bigger;  but  you  were  at  Rugby  with  me  about  six  years  ago, 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken." 

"  By  Jove,  yes !  I  remember  you  now,"  I  replied,  though  for 
the  life  of  me  I  could  not  remember  my  newly-found  schoolfellow's 
name. 

"  I  thought  you  must  be  precious  lonely  with  no  men  of  your 
own  year  up  here,"  he  continued,  "  so  I  told  your  gyp[to  bring  your 
commons  into  my  room.  Will  you  come  and  have  breakfast  with 
me?" 

"  I  shall  be  only  too  happy,"  I  replied,  glad  of  the  chance  of 
conversing  with  him  quietly. 

"  Come  along,  then,"  said  he ;  and,  to  my  horror,  he  opened 
the  door  opposite  mine.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  it  flash 
across  my  mind  that  the  boy  with  whose  face  I  had  €issociated  his, 
and  who  in  fiict  he  was^  bore  the  name  of  Nugent !  Good  heavens ! 
was  it  to  be  my  allotted  task  to  bring  to  justice  not  only  a  fellow- 
undergraduate,  but  an  old  schoolfellow — one,  too,  whose  hospitality 
I  was  about  to  accept  ? 

Whilst  these  thoughts  ran  through  my  bewildered  brain,  Nugent, 
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with  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  half  pushed  me  before  him  into 
his  room.  Very  different  was  the  appearance  of  the  latter  from 
that  which  it  had  presented  when  I  saw  it  last.  The  sun  shone 
briffhtly  through  the  open  window  on  a  breakfast  table  covered 
with  all  the  delicacies  for  which  Cambridge  is  &mous.  Curried 
fowl,  sausages,  and  marmalade  were  among  the  eatables,  intended 
to  be  helped  down  by  either  coffee  or  draughts  from  a  pewter  of 
foaming  ^^  audit "  ale.  No  signs  of  the  awml  object  I  had  seen  the 
night  before,  and  only  a  faint  eowpQon  of  the  repulsive  odour 
that  had  had  such  an  effect  on  me.  True,  the  windows  were 
both  open,  and  it  being  a  warm  October  morning,  there  was  no 
fire  in  the  grate. 

Nervous  and  bewildered,  I  hesitated  what  to  do ;  but  Nugent, 
who  evidently  attributed  my  behaviour  to  the  natural  diffidence 
of  a  freshman  in  the  presence  of  a  third-year  man,  gently  forced 
me  into  a  chair,  and,  telling  me  to  "  make  myself  at  home^"  helped 
me  to  fowl  and  coffee.  He  was  soon  eating  with  as  good  an  appe- 
tite as  he  could  have  evinced  had  he  had  nothing  on  his  conscience ; 
but  I  could  touch  nothing,  and  he  soon  remarked  it. 

"  Hullo,  old  man!"  he  exclaimed,  "you  don't  get  on  with  your 
grub.  By  Jove,  you  do  seem  rather  fishy,  now  I  come  to  look  at 
you.     Been  having  a  little  *  drunk'  all  to  yourself  last  night,  eh  ?  " 

"  Far  from  it,"  I  replied,  in  what,  I  imagine,  must  have  been  a 
rather  sepulchral  tone  of  voice ;  for  my  host  look  at  me  with  a 
puzzled  expression  on  his  good-humoured  face,  and  then  changed 
the  subject. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  go  in  for  rowing  ?  **  he  inquired. 

"  No  ;  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  be  of  much 
use  in  a  boat." 

"  Um !  And  you  are  too  heavy  for  a  coxen.  You  had  better 
join  the  bugshooters." 

** Bugshooters !  What  on  earth  are  they?"  I  thought;  I  did 
not  say  anything,  however.  The  man  might  be  a  murderer ;  but 
I  did  not  want  him  to  think  me  so  very  fresh,  all  the  same.  He, 
however,  saw  that  I  was  puzzled,  and  hastened  to  explain. 

"  That's  our  *  Varsity  Volunteer  corps,  you  know.  Why  we  call 
them  bugshooters,  the  Lord  only  knows — but  we  do." 

Chatting  gaily  about  sport  and  reminiscences  of  Rugby,  he 
went  on  with  his  breakfast.  Among  other  things,  he  offered  to 
show  me  round  the  town,  laughingly  promising  not  to  serve  me 
in  the  same  manner  as  Charles  Larkins  had  treated  Verdant 
Grreen.  In  fiict,  had  it  not  been  for  what  I  knew  concerning  him, 
I  should  have  taken  Nugent  to  be  one  of  the  joUiest  and  most 
kind-hearted  fellows  whom  I  had  ever  met. 

Breakfast  over,  he  inquired  if  I  smoked ;  and,  on  my  answering 
in  the  affirmative, 

"  Where's  my  tobacco-jar  ?  Oh,  here  it  is !"  he  exclaimed :  and, 
going  to  a  cupboard,  he  produced  and  extended  towards  my  horri- 
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fied  gaze  a  grinning  skull^  the  top  of  the  cranium  of  which  opened 
with  a  silver  hinge.  Horror !  Could  this  be  another  victim  of 
this  monster  of  iniquity  ?  With  my  eyes  half  starting  from  my 
head,  I  recoiled  from  the  ghastly  object,  and  in  so  doing  nearly 
upset  a  chair,  the  back  and  seat  of  which  were  covered  by  Nugent's 
blue  serge  gown. 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  don't  knock  that  chair  over,  or  you 
may  damage  my  preparation." 

"  Preparation  ?  "  I  faintly  murmured. 

^^  Yes ;  and  a  deuced  fine  one,  too  ?  It's  not  often  that  a  man 
can  get  a  whole  head  to  himself." 

So  saying,  Nugent  lifted  his  gown  from  the  chair,  and  on  the 
seat  of  the  latter,  in  a  basin,  was  the  awfiil  looking  object  that 
had  so  alarmed  me  the  night  before.  It  seemed,  if  anything, 
more  ghastly-looking  by  daylight  than  it  had  done  then.  Per- 
fectly oblivious  of  my  horrified  looks,  Nugent  picked  the  thing  up 
gingerly  and  with  almost  paternal  care. 

"  Pretty,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  said,  with  a  grin.  "  I'm  a  medical,  you 
know.  I  don't  bring  my  preparations  into  college  as  a  rule,  because 
when  they  begin  to  get  a  bit  *  high,'  the  other  men  on  the  stair- 
case object ;  though  it's  nothing  when  you're  used  to  it,"  he  added 
with  another  grin.  "However,"  he  continued,  "I  didn't  know 
that  there  was  any  one  else  on  this  staircase  come  up  yet ;  and,  as 
I  wanted  to  dissect  a  brain  quietly,  I  told  them  to  bring  this 
round  here.  I  meant  to  have  nad  a  good  turn  at  it  last  night ; 
but  Graham,  who  keeps  in  the  other  court,  came  and  asked  me  to 
a  wine  at  his  rooms.  By  the  way,  I  heard  that  you  were  up  last 
night ;  and  as  your  oak  was  sported,  I  slipped  my  card  in  your 
letter-box  on  my  way  to  Graham's. 

Inexpressibly  relieved,  but  feeling  uncommonly  faint,  I  sank 
back  on  the  sofa. 

**  Where  on  earth  did  you  get  that  thing ! "  I  asked. 

**  Get  it  ?  Why,  from  the  anatomical  schools,  of  course.  It's 
some  poor  beggar  of  a  lunatic  who  has  kicked  the  bucket  lately  in 
Fulboum  Asylum,  most  likely.  We  get  most  of  our  *  subjects ' 
either  from  there  or  from  Addenbrook's  Hospital." 

"  But  what  makes  its  skin  so  dark  ?     Is — was  it  a  nigger  ?  " 

"Nigger! — no,"  laughed  Nugent. .  "That's  because  it's  been  in 
pickle— had  spirits  injected  into  it,  to  make  it  keep,  you  know. 
Hullo !  you  look  rather  queer ;  take  a  pull  at  the  pewter — ^that 
will  set  you  up  again  if  anything  will." 

As  I  "  took  a  pull  at "  that  glorious  old  audit  ale,  ideas  of  falling 
at  Nugent's  feet  and  asking  his  pardon  for  my  suspicions  concern- 
ing him,  entered  my  head ;  but  suddenly  the  advice  of  my  father, 
himself  a  University  man — "  never  to  do  anything  likely  to  raise 
a  laugh  at  my  own  expense" — occurred  to  me.  Fortunate  indeed 
that  it  did  so ;  for  had  the  story  got  about,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether,  sensitive  to  ridicule  as  I  was,  I  could  have   stayed  a 
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single  term  in  Cambridge  at  all,  mnch  less  in  Gains.  It  was  not 
until  long  afterwards,  and  when,  in  spite  of  our  diflFerent  status 
in  the  University,  Nugent  and  I  were  fast  friends,  that  I  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it  to  him,  under  a  solemn  promise  of  secrecy  on 
his  part.  By  Jove !  how  he  did  laugh !  My  having  walked  about 
the  court  all  night  seemed  to  amuse  him  most  oonsumedly ;  but 
although  sorely  tempted  to  break  it,  he  religiously  kept  to  his 
promise  of  silence.  I  found  that  there  were  many  other  men  in 
college  who  were  going  in  for  the  medical  profession ;  and  that 
Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  had  been  a 
Cains  man. 

On  my  return  to  my  rooms  on  that  eventful  morning,  I  found 
that  the  mysterious  tappings  had  been  caused  by  the  wind 
blowing  a  small  branch  of  ivy  against  the  window ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  I  discovered  that  the  story  of  the  undergraduate 
who  had  committed  suicide  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  that  everything  had  been  made  clear,  and  the 
jolly  time  that  I  afterwards  had  in  the  dear  old  college,  I  shall 
always  think  of  my  first  night  in  it  as  having  been  something 
simply  awftd. 

PAUL  PROBUS. 


MAEEIED. 


Married  !  hei  end  of  walks  knee-deep  in  the  ferny  dells. 
End  of  the  year-long  dreams  that  swam  in  her  girlish  brain, 

And  the  glad  wild  Hope  that  danced  in  the  maze  of  the  wedding 
beUs— 
Married,  the  end  of  all,  and  the  end  a  hungry  pain ! 

For  the  man,  the  god  she  wed,  undrest  from  his  bright  deceit, 
Or  the  haze  which  her  fresh  young  heart  rolled  up  in  the  moon 
of  love. 
Turned  out — the  god — a  liar,  and  all  he  had  seemed  a  cheat. 
And  out  from  his  breast  she  flew,  a  mateless  and  nestless  dove. 

The  miser  who  finds  his  wealth  is  gone  like  a  shaken  rose, 
The  mother  who  hears  her  son,  her  only  son,  is  dead. 

Each  knows — each  knows  a  grief,  yet  not  so  darkly  knows. 
As  the  wedded  hand  that  finds  the  heart  is  still  unwed. 

To  be  tied  with  chains  for  aye  to  a  thing  you  must  despise, 
Chains  of  iron  washed  with  a  varnish  of  wedding  gold, 

In  front  of  selfish  lips,  and  the  glitter  of  truthless  eyes — 
This  is  a  thing  to  be  felt,  but  not  a  thing  to  be  told. 

WADE  ROBINSON. 


THE  FLOWEE  OF  THE  FLOCK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THERE  are  three  girls  in  our  family,  C!onstance,  Juliet,  and 
Ismay,  and  it  is  I,  Juliet,  who  am  writing  this  little  history. 
I  believe — I  may  be  mistaken — ^that  looks  have  a  great  deal  of 
influence  over  some  people's  fate.  If  I  had  been  as  good-looking 
as  my  youngest  sister  I  should  now  be  Mrs.  Lorraine,  instead  of  a 
forlorn  maiden,  gazing  hopelessly  towards  a  solitary  future.  But 
perhaps  matters  may  improve  as  time  goes  on ;  the  wound  in  my 
heart  may  heal,  and  my  feeliugs  become  blunted.  Just  now  I  feel 
very  sore. 

Constance  is  my  senior  by  four  years.  She  married,  and  very 
well,  the  year  after  she  came  out.  I  was  fifteen  at  the  time,  and 
little  Ismay  only  twelve,  and  the  next  five  years  were  the  happiest 
period  of  my  life.  The  Lorraines  were  our  oldest  and  dearest 
friends,  and  Ismay  and  I  studied  with  the  girls  under  the  same 
governess,  at  their  house.  My  father  was  the  squire  of  the  village 
where  we  lived,  Mr.  Lorraine  was  the  rector,  and  there  were  no 
other  families  of  any  consequence  within  five  miles. 

I  think  I  began  to  live  my  life  when  I  was  sixteen.  It  was 
October,  Gruy  Lorraine  had  left  Rugby  and  was  going  into  residence 
at  Cambridge.  We  young  ones  had  been  spending  a  month  at  the 
sea-side  under  Fraulein's  protecticm,  but  the  holidays  were  at  an 
end  now,  and  I  felt  somewhat  gloomy  as  I  wandered  alone  in  the 
Rectory  garden.  To  lose  Guy,  and  begin  lessons  to-morrow !  It 
was  too  bad. 

I  was  a  medium-sized  girl  in  those  days,  with  a  round  £Bu;e,  a 
tremendous  mop  of  fair  hair,  blue  eyes  and  a  decidedly  retrouaei 
nose.  I  remember  that  October  gloaming  so  distinctly.  The 
scarlet  geraniums  in  the  parterres  glared.  It  was  a  last  flicker 
before  winter.  The  Grloire  de  Dijon  roses  bloomed  everywhere, 
and  stocks  and  asters  made  a  brave  show,  but  a  feeling  of  autumn 
and  decay  hovered  in  the  air,  and  the  leaves  on  the  trees  were 
changing  hue  rapidly. 

I  was  attired  in  my  usual  white  flannel  firock,  somewhat  dilapi- 
dated (I  was  never  tidy),  and  one  of  Gruy's  straw  hats,  which  I  had 
taken  out  of  the  hall.  As  I  stood  by  the  dial  on  the  lawn,  a  white 
figure  lounged  in  at  the  gate  and  made  for  me.  Of  course  it  was 
Gfuy.  He  was  a  wonderfully  handsome  boy,  tall,  slight,  and  dark, 
with  clear  cut  features  and  an  eagle  nose.     I  had  always  admired 
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him  immensely ;  I  am  an  artistic  soul  and  worship  beauty.  That 
evening  I  felt  painfully  conscious  of  looking  a  fright,  and  I  began 
to  straighten  my  crumpled  frock,  and  push  back  my  curly,  towzled 
wig. 

"  Don't  do  that,  Ju,"  said  Guy  as  he  approached,  "  I  like  you 
ever  so  much  better  when  your  imtidy.'* 

"  Then  you  must  like  me  always.*' 

**  I  do  six  days  out  of  seven,  Sunday's  an  exception. 

*^  And  I  always  look  so  nice  on  Sunday." 

**  Nice !  You're  a  perfect  object,  with  your  hair  in  a  tail,  and 
your  best  frock  on.  If  you  only  knew  what  a  contrast  you  are  to 
Ismay,  you'd  leave  your  pew,  and  come  and  sit  with  us." 

**  Indeed  I  would'nt — ^I'd  choose  some  one  civil,  not  you." 

**  Ah,  you're  jealous  of  Ismay,  and  I  don't  wonder ;  but  I'm  not 
going  to  talk  about  her  just  now.  Do  you  know  I  came  home 
specially  to  see  you  ?  " 

"  I  wondered  what  had  made  you  leave  the  river  so  early,  but 
Fm  not  surprised  to  hear  that  I  was  the  attraction." 

"  You  conceited  monkey !  I  should  enjoy  boxing  your  ears,  but 
I  hav'n't  time.     I  want  to  talk  seriously." 

I  giggled  outright,  but  he  pulled  my  hand  through  his  arm, 
and  we  marched  off  in  silence.  After  a  minute's  pause,  I  opened 
my  mouth  to  speak,  but  he  broke  in  suddenly, 

**  Ju,  you  know  I'm  going  away  to-morrow." 

"Well?" 

"  Are  you  sorry  ?  " 

"  No,  I'm  very  glad.  I  hope  you  will  come  back  improved. 
You  require  improvement." 

**  You  tiresome  creature  I "  he  threw  down  my  hand, "  why  wont 
you  be  serious  ?  " 

"  I  am  serious.  You're  asking  me  stupid  questions  and  I'm 
answering  them  seriously." 

"  Oh,  Juliet,  why  won't  you  understand  ?  Don't  you  know  I'm 
sorry  to  leave  you." 

I  nodded.     "  Of  course  you  are." 

"  And  you  must  know  the  reason  why,  Ju.     I'm  fond  of  you." 

**  Yes,  I  know  that  too." 

"  You're  really  past  all  endurance.  Must  I  explain  everything, 
just  as  if  you  were  a  baby.     I'm  not  fond  of  you  in  that  way." 

**  Which  way  ?  "  I  interrupted  innocently. 

Gruy  took  me  by  the  shoulders,  and  shook  me. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean  perfectly  well.  I'm  going  to  marry 
you." 

I  made  a  courtesy. 

**I  must  really  tell  Mother  that  I  am  provided  for,"  I  ex- 
claimed ;  "  she  was  very  glad  when  Connie  married,  in  her  second 
season,  but  I've  done  a  great  deal  better.  Actually,  Guy,  I'm  en- 
gaged two  years  before  I'm  out." 
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Guy  was  leaning  against  a  tree,  looking  very  sulky. 

"  I'm  quite  in  earnest,"  he  growled, "  but  if  you're  only  going  to 
make  fun  of  me,  I'll  go.'* 

"  You  are  going,  that  is  to  say,  you're  going  to-morrow,  but  not 
just  this  minute,  Guy." 

"  Oh,  Juliet !  and  do  you  really  love  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  say  Yes,  and  I  don't  want  to  say  No." 

"  But  you  won't  go  marrying  any  other  fellow  while  I'm  away  ?  " 

*'  There  is  no  other  fellow  that  I  know  of.  I'll  write  and  tell  you 
if  one  turns  up." 

"  And  you're  the  sweetest  girl  in  the  world." 

"  Guy,  I'm  positively  growing  vain.  I  wish  Fraulein  thought 
the  same." 

"  Will  you  ever  be  in  earnest,  Juliet  ?  I  know  you'll  never  marry 
me  when  you're  grown  up.  You  make  fun  of  everything,  and  you 
will  turn  out  a  good-for-nothing  flirt." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  I  tried  to  look  forward  into  the  future. 
I  glanced  at  Guy.  His  dark  eyes  were  melancholy,  ludicrously  so 
perhaps,  but  I  was  touched.  He  looked  so  sincere,  and  I  felt  un- 
worthy of  the  adoration  expressed  so  plainly  in  his  face.  I  was 
perky,  odious,  and  I  hated  myself. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  mean  what  you  say  ?  "  I  asked  hesitatingly. 

"  Yes,   he  said  simply,  and  I  knew  he  was  speaking  the  truth. 

"And  if  you  meet  prettier  and  nicer  girls  than  I  am,  you  won't 
like  them  better  than  me  ?" 

"  You  are  the  prettiest  and  nicest  gpirl  in  the  world." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  say  that ;  I  want  you  to  promise  never  to 
love  any  one  better  than  me." 

"  I  shall  never  love  any  one  half  so  well." 

And  so  the  romance  of  my  life  began.  When  I  was  seventeen 
my  father  gave  his  consent  to  my  engagement  with  Guy,  and  we 
were  to  be  married  when  I  was  twenty.  The  course  of  my  love 
ran  very  smoothly ;  Guy  took  honours  at  Cambridge  in  his  third 
year ;  I  was  eighteen  then  and  was  taken  to  town  for  my  presen- 
tation. I  stayed  with  Connie,  but  I  made  not  the  slightest 
sensation.  I  was  not  pretty,  and  with  one  exception,  I  positively 
hated  and  feared  young  men.  I  was  fwrouche  and  conscious  of 
being  quite  the  plainest  in  the  family.  Little  Ismay  grew  more 
beautiftil  every  day. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  How  she  is  growing  up ! "  It  was  Guy  who  spoke,  and  he  was 
referring  to  little  Ismay,  who  was  crossing  the  stepping  stones  to 
come  to  us.  I  sat  on  the  river  bank,  and  Guy  lounged  at  my  feet. 
Something  in  his  voice  made  me  glance  down  at  him. 
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**  She  is  the  flower  of  the  flock*  Every  one  says  so.  Far 
prettier  than  Connie." 

"  Then  you  don't  include  yourself  in  the  beauty  competition, 
Juliet  ?  "  and  he  laughed. 

^  I  never  thought  of  comparing  myself  with  Connie,  and  she  is 
nothing  at  the  side  of  Ismay." 

**  But  you  are  fiur  away  the  best  of  the  three,  Ju." 

"  I  feel  annoyed  at  your  remarks.  I  wish  people  would  never 
allude  to  my  looks ;  and  above  all,  that  they  would'nt  try  to  console 
me  for  my  lack  of  beauty,  by  telling  me  that  I  am  amiable, 
(which  is'nt  true),  or  that  I  have  the  beauties  of  the  mind,  or  stuff 
of  that  sort." 

Ismay  came  up  and  seated  herself  by  Gruy.  Two  more  beautiful 
faces  oould  not  have  been  imagined.  His,  clear,  dark,  and  classical ; 
hers  equally  perfect,  with  a  complexion  of  pearls  and  roses,  with 
golden  hair,  and  dark,  grey,  lustrous  eyes. 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  de  trop,  "  she  said  calmly,  settling  her  muslin 
skirts,  ^*  but  I  thought  Ju's  voice  sounded  somewhat  cross,  and  I 
am  come  to  make  peace." 

"  More  likely  to  create  discord,"  I  said  impatiently.  Guy  looked 
up  quickly,  and  then  murmured  something  about  the  golden 
apple. 

'*  Do  you  remember  Paris  and  the  apple  ?  "  asked  Ismay,  looking 
straight  into  his  eyes. "  If  I  had  been  there,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  given  to  me."  I  was  accustomed  to  hear  such  remarks  as 
those  every  day,  and  I  only  laughed ;  but  Guy  had  not  seen  much 
of  Ismay  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  he  stared  with 
astonishment  at  the  audacious  beauty.  She  returned  his  gaze  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  then  cast  down  her  eyes.  That  was  only 
acting.     Whatever  Ismay  was,  she  was  not  shy. 

I  tried  to  talk  to  Guy  as  I  did  when  we  were  alone.  Then  I 
used  to  chatter  by  the  hour  together,  rigmarole  he  used  to  call 
it — a  one-sided  conversation  on  everv  imaginable  topic,  which  I 
knew  interested  and  amused  him,  although  he  rarely  spoke,  but 
was  quite  content  to  listen  in  silence.  But  I  felt  somehow 
constrained  with  that  ^aceful,  white  figure  before  my  eyes,  and 
when  I  looked  at  Guy,  he  was  looking  at  Ismay,  and  had  apparently 
forgotten  me.     I  rose  to  my  feet  abruptly. 

<^  Where  is  Juliet  going  ?  "  asked  Ismay  of  Guy.  He  raised  his 
eyes  languidly. 

"  Are  you  tired  of  the  river?  " 

^*  Yes,"  and  I  turned  to  go.    He  rose  also. 
**  Aren't  you  coming,  Ismay  ?  " 

**  No,  and  Fm  vexed  with  you  for  leaving  me.  It's  nearly  a 
year  since  Fve  seen  anything  of  you,  and  I  wanted  to  hear  all 
your  news,  where  you've  been,  and  what  youVe  done,  and  every- 
thing." She  sat  pouting  on  the  bank,  and  he  stood  irresolutely 
beside  her. 
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"  There's  really  no  reason  why  you  should  dog  my  footsteps," 
I  said  magnanimously, "  pray  tell  Ismay  everything  worth  tellmg. 
I  am  going  home." 

And  home  I  went,  and  all  the  way  I  wondered  what  those  two  were 
talking  about,  and  mentally  scolded  myself  for  an  unreasonable  feel- 
ing of  grief  which  had  stolen  into  my  heart  on  that  summer's  day. 

That  same  evening  after  dinner  I  went  and  sat  alone  upon  the 
stone  balustrade  overlooking  the  tennis  lawn.  I  was  alone  for 
what  seemed  to  me  a  very  long  time.  The  rosy  after-glow  melted 
into  the  blue,  grey  sky ;  the  moon  launched  her  silver  boat,  and 
here  and  there  a  star  flickered  in  the  heavens.  The  corncrake 
was  busy  in  the  hayfields,  and  the  scent  of  the  roses  and  honey- 
suckle in  the  verandah  stole  through  the  soft  air. 

I  think  I  looked  nice  that  night ;  not  beautiftd,  I  could  never 
be  that,  but  as  pretty  as  most  girls.  I  wore  a  white  frock  and  a 
pearl  necklace,  and  my  fiiir  hair  was  twisted  into  a  heavy  loop. 
Guy's  voice  roused  me  from  my  reverie. 

"  You  look  exactly  like  Ellen  Terry  as  you  sit  there.  Look  up 
at  me."  He  placed  his  hands  on  my  shoulders  and  I  looked  into 
his  eyes.     He  laughed  and  sat  down  beside  me. 

"  You  have  a  queer  expression  in  your  eyes  to-night,  Juliet. 
What  is  the  matter?" 

^*  I  don't  know.     Something  is  going  to  happen." 

He  sighed  impatiently. 

"  You  seem  very  queer,  too,  Guy." 

"  Do  you  believe  in  love  at  first  sight  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  many  cases.  Is  that  what  is  making  you  sigh  so  ? 
Have  you  fallen  in  love  with  some  one  at  first  sight  ?  " 

**  Oh,  I  don't  know — that's  to  say,  I  havn't.  Are  you  in  love, 
Juliet?" 

"  What  a  question  "  !  I  exclaimed  indignantly,  although  I  was 
half-laughing.  "  If  you  wish  me  to  say  I'm  in  love  with  vou,  I 
shan't." 

"I  wish  to  heaven  you  were  not ! "  he  exclaimed  vehemently. 

The  blood  rushed  into  my  cheeks,  and  I  sprung  up  passionately. 
Before  I  had  time  to  make  my  escape,  Guy  threw  his  arms  round 
me,  and  kissed  my  lips  over  and  over  again.  My  head  rested  on 
his  shoulder,  and  my  eyes  slowly  filled  with  tears.  No  wonder  I 
wept,  though  I  knew  not  then  that  that  was  the  last  time  that  my 
love  (mine,  also,  no  longer),  would  kiss  me. 

"Dearest  Juliet,"  he  whispered,  "forgive  me,  darling*  You 
know  I  love  you  better  than  any  other  woman." 

"  Except  one,"  said  a  soft,  clear  voice  close  by.  Guy  dropped 
my  hand,  and  I  looked  round  with  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  having 
been  discovered  in  a  ridiculous  position. 

It  was  Ismay.  She  looked  lovelier  than  ever  in  the  pale  moon- 
light. Her  face  was  that  of  an  angel,  and  her  white  draperies  enve- 
loped her  like  a  mist.     She  laughed  gently  at  my  look  of  dismay. 
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**  I  didn't  mean  what  I  said,  Ju,  and  I  haven't  been  eavesdropping. 
I  just  sauntered  up,  and  overheard  the  end  of  Guy's  speech.  It 
seemed  only  natural  to  make  the  remark  that  I  did.  It  came  in 
so  well." 

Guy  said  nothing.  We  three  returned  to  the  house  together, 
Ismay  talking  to  us  both ;  I  replied  in  an  incoherent  way,  but  he 
said  never  a  word. 

That  night  a  dreadful  fear  crept  into  my  heart,  and  until 
morning  1  lay  awake,  staring  hopelessly,  blankly,  at  a  terrible 
phantom,  which  grew  clearer  and  more  distinct  every  moment. 
And  I  had  not  even  the  relief  of  tears. 

Thank  God,  that  horrible  state  of  uncertainty  did  not  last  very 
long.  The  agony  of  the  next  two  days  was  almost  too  much  for 
my  endurance,  but  when  the  last,  crushing  blow  fell,  it  was  not  so 
painful  as  those  frightful  doubts.  It  stunned  me,  but  I  knew  the 
worst;  there  was  nothing,  either  evil  or  good,  that  could  touch  my 
heart  after  that. 

Let  me  pass  over  the  next  forty-eight  hours.  I  said  I  was  ill 
and  remained  in  my  own  room.  I  reiused  to  see  Ismay ;  she  made 
my  head  ache,  I  said.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  I  went 
out.  It  was  growing  dark,  and  I  crouched  down  beside  the 
balustrade  in  the  Italian  part  of  the  garden,  which  was  laid  out 
in  terraces.  Below  my  balustrade  a  bank  sloped  down  some  six 
feet  or  so  to  another  terrace,  and  a  garden  seat  was  placed  at 
the  foot  of  this  bank.  I  felt  expectant.  I  was  lying  in  wait. 
In  my  black  dress  and  in  the  waning  light  no  one  could  distin- 
guish me  in  that  shady  comer,  and  there  I  waited.  The  night 
was  very  still.  That  hateful  corncrake  was  still  croaking  in  the 
meadows,  and  I  abhorred  the  perfume  of  roses  that  filled  the  air, 
for  in  my  mind  it  raised  up  the  vision  of  bygone  love  and  happi- 
ness.    What  mockery ! 

I  had  not  long  to  wait.  I  heard  voices  in  the  distance,  and  soon 
two  forms  emerged  from  the  shadow,  and  came  slowly  towards  the 
seat  below  my  eyes.  My  heart  beat  thick  and  fast.  I  feared  they 
might  continue  their  walk,  but  no,  they  stopped,  and  Ismay,  for  it 
was  she  and  Guy,  seated  herself.  He  stood  a  moment  glancing 
round,  and  then  threw  himself  at  her  feet. 

**  You  are  humble,"  she  said,  "  you  may  sit  beside  me  if  you 
wish,  or  perhaps  you  think  that  is  your  proper  place  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  you  were  made  to  be  worsnipped.  I  had  read 
of  such  women,  but  never  believed  in  them,  and  here  I  discover 
one  in  a  little  girl  I  have  known  all  my  life,  and  to  whom  I  have 
hardly  ever  given  a  thought." 

*'  Ah,  Juliet  occupied  all  your  thoughts." 

^*  Juliet ! "  he  sighed,  "  yes,  and  she  ought  to  occupy  them  to 
the  end  of  time.  There  is  not  another  girl  in  the  world  like  my 
old  love,  and  she  is  better  than  you,  my  goddess." 

^  And  yet  you  love  me  best  of  all  ?  " 
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"  Who  could  blame  me  for  loving  you  ?  I  adore  you.  You  are 
80  beautiful  and  gracious.    You  are  an  angel,  a  Venus." 

"  And  you  are  profane.  Call  me  an  angel  or  Venus  separately, 
not  both  at  once." 

"  But  you  remind  me  of  both.  You  are  neither  saint  nor  sinner, 
but  the  most  charming  combination  of  both." 

"If  Juliet  were  here,  she  would  say  I  was  all  sinner — ^no 
leaven  of  saintliness." 

"  Don't  talk  about  Juliet.  Let  me  think  of  you  and  of  you  only ; 
the  rest  of  my  life  must  be  devoted  to  her." 

Through  the  gloom  I  heard  Isma/s  sobs.  I  could  not  see,  it 
as  so  dark,  but  I  knew  that  he  was  kissing  her  and  bidding  her 
farewell  for  ever,  and  each  endearing,  tender  epithet  cut  my  heart 
like  a  knife.  Slowly  and  noiselessly  I  rose  from  my  cramped 
position,  stole  silently  along  the  terrace  to  the  steps,  descended 
softly,  and  stood  beside  them  without  either  being  aware  of  my 
presence. 

"  And  now,  good-bye  for  ever,  dearest,"  said  Gruy,  and  he  would 
have  risen  and  left  her,  but  she  clung  to  him  and  sobbed  convul- 
sively, "  you  must  remember  Juliet ;  I  am  bound  to  her." 

**  You  are  not  1 "  Could  that  be  my  voice  ?  It  soimded  strange 
and  far  away.  "  For  the  last  two  days  I  have  suspected  this,  and 
that  is  why  I  have  been  an  unseen  witness  to  this  scene.  Guy 
Lorraine,  you  are  free.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  found  out  this 
change  in  your  love  in  time  to  escape  a  fearful  fate.    Good-bye ! " 

I  turned  to  go,  but  he  sprang  towards  me  and  caught  my  hand. 

"  Juliet,  you  are  angry ! " 

"  No,  I  am  relieved." 

**  Then  you  never  loved  me  ?  "  He  spoke  breathlessly,  eagerly, 
a  note  of  joy  in  his  voice,  and  my  heart  stood  still.  How  anxious 
he  was  to  believe  that  all  my  love,  my  tenderness,  and  devotion 
had  been  nothing — as  his  love,  nothing. 

"  No,  I  never  loved  you,"  I  replied  slowly,  and  as  I  uttered  that 
lie,  I  turned  and  went  slowly  away,  and  he  breathed  a  long-drawn 
sigh  of  relief.  I  never  spoke  a  word  to  Ismay,  or  she  to  me,  but 
I  know  my  sister  knew  my  falsehood,  and  my  secret  is  safe  in  her 
keeping. 

lAiey  were  married,  and  they  are  happy,  at  least  she  is.  Some- 
times I  look  up  and  see  Guy's  eyes  fixed  on  me  in  a  way  which 
recalls  the  past,  but  that  is  only  my  foolish  imagination,  for 
surely  he  can  only  look  back  with  amusement  to  the  time  when 
he  preferred  me  to  the  Flower  of  the  Flock. 

MAGOIE  C.  RATNER. 
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NO  man  of  feeling  combined  with  powers  of  reflection  can 
think  of  the  various  offences  so  unequally  punished  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  or  of  the  ignorance  and  temptations,  and  what 
I  once  heard  the  late  Bishop  of  London  boldly  call  ^'  the  necessity 
of  crime,"  without  thinking  how  many  prisoners  are  really  the 
victims  of  society.  "You  are  not  to  be  hanged  for  stealing  a 
horse,  which  you  say  is  so  hard,"  replied  an  old  judge,  **  you  are 
to  be  hanged  that  horses  may  not  be  stolen." 

In  the  days  of  the  one-pound  notes,  so  easy  to  pass,  instead  of 
multiplying  the  diflBculties  against  forgery,  executions  were 
multiplied  to  make  up  the  difference — Five  years'  penal  servitude 
is  the  usual  penalty  for  theft  by  a  postman,  and  perhaps  five 
months  for  any  one  else ;  although,  while  people  will  put  money 
in  letters,  it  is  most  unfair  to  employ  a  class  of  men  with  wages 
too  low  for  a  life  of  such  temptation. 

Thousands  of  children  are  turned  into  the  streets,  as  geese  are 
turned  out  on  a  common,  and  with  just  as  little  sense  of  right  or 
wrong,  to  pick  up  and  help  themselves  as  best  they  can — started 
that  is,  as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  on  an  inclined  plane,  through 
the  jail  to  penal  servitude.  As  society  progresses,  its  victims 
multiply ;  every  ingenious  aid  in  finance,  credit  or  commercial 
&cilities  introduces  its  own  temptation  to  fraud  of  a  new  kind. 

Civilization  is  very  hard  on  certain  persons.  Thousands,  had 
they  lived  two  centuries  ago,  would  have  found  their  principles 
quite  equal  to  a  resistance  amidst  mere  flocks  and  herds,  though 
now  too  weak  for  the  insidious  temptations  of  commercial  life. 
It  is  easier  to  alter  a  figure  than  to  steal  a  sheep.  Many  gra- 
dually drift  into  a  position  in  which  they  tempt  the  devil  to  tempt 
them. 

While  visiting  Chatham,  an  attendant  more  enlightened  than 
his  class,  as  I  was  pointing  to  two  sets  of  men  in  different  fields, 
said :  ^  Those  to  the  left  are  the  rogues  who  have  been  found 
oat ;  those  to  the  right  are  partly  the  same,  but  in  their  fete 
different ;  they  are  the  rogues  who  have  not  been  found  out — 
free  labourers." 

When  I  have  watched  the  throngs  of  city  men  passing  by  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  reflected  on  the  frauds  of  company  promoters  and 
the  deal  of  roguery  that  passes  under  the  name  of  trade,  I  have 
often  said  to  myself:  "  There  go  some  rogues  who  have  not  been 
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found  out."  A  jail  chaplain  said,  of  the  clerks  who  are  punished 
for  having  robbed  their  employers,  "  When  I  hear  the  tale  of 
how  they  took,  as  a  mere  loan  at  first — their  moral  resistance 
weakened,  perhaps,  by  an  extra  glass — ^and  found  themselves  in- 
extricably involved  afterwards,  and  generally  how  nicely  sloped 
is  the  downward  path,  I  have  felt  that  after  all  I  would  as 
soon  trust  them  as  the  common  run  of  men  who  have  not  fallen. 
No  man  is  perfect.  A  lunatic  once  said :  ^^  We  are  the  sane  people; 
the  mad  people  are  those  at  large,  only  they  are  so  many  that 
we  are  locked  up."  So  men  at  Chatham  or  Portland  may  often 
say :  "  They  are  no  better  than  rogues  who  have  placed  us  here 
— ^better  in  cunning,  not  in  honesty."  Just  as  I  heaixl  of  a  clergy- 
man who  was  consoling  a  dying  man  by  saying:  "I  have  long 
known  you — ^you  can't  have  led  such  a  bad  life."  "Ah,  but 
you  don*t  know,"  was  the  reply;  "Tve  been  sly,  d — d  sly." 
Godwin  described  in  his  "  Caleb  Williams  "  the  character  of  a  sailor, 
who  regarded  crime  and  the  prison  like  disease  and  the  hospital; 
some  happened  to  have  it,  and  others  happened  to  have  it  not. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this.  There  is,  in  low  neighbourhoods 
especially,  as  truly  a  moral  as  a  physical  malaria ;  a  poor  child  is 
no  more  proof  against  the  one  than  against  the  other.  I  remember 
the  case  of  an  elderly  prisoner,  who  was  proved  to  have  passed  a  life 
of  crime ;  and  when  the  magistrate  asked  the  officer  if  he  had  ever 
been  convicted  before,  called  out,  "  Why,  I  was  in  gaol  when  only 
eight  years  old." 

What  a  plea  for  pity  was  in  this  confession !  Well  might 
the  good  bishop  speak  of  the  necessity  of  crime ;  for  how  could 
such  a  man  have  avoided  it  ?  The  maUsuada  famea^  the  hunger 
that  urges  to  crime,  is  a  significant  expression.  Amidst  the 
oscillations  of  the  pendulum  of  trade,  half  the  population  live  on 
the  very  verge  of  want.  Three  families  out  of  four  of  the  four 
millions  of  London  it  is  estimated  depend  more  or  less  on  the 
occasional  help  of  the  pawnbroker.  "Men  are  not  commonly 
of  the  stuff  for  martyrs ;  and  hunger,"  said  one  who  had  felt  it, 
*'  would  be  one  of  the  hardest  trials  for  martyrs  ;  though  for  an 
Aristides,  for  patterns  of  honesty,  I  would  go  rather  to  the  East 
end  than  the  West;  for  there  they  are  honest,  in  spite  of 
craving  temptation."  An  old  officer  at  Reading,  amidst  much 
distress,  told  me  it  was  wonderful  how  honest  the  people  were,  in 
spite  of  children  crying  for  bread. 

But  taking  human  nature  as  it  is,  it  is  easy  in  some  positions 
to  understand  this  term,  the  necessity  for  crime.  Granted  that 
our  jails  contain  many  who  richly  deserve  their  fate,  they  contain 
a  great  majority  whom  punishments  never  could  deter,  because 
the  natural  product  of  a  certain  social  state — the  very  spawn  of 
the  mire  in  which  they  are  doomed  to  live — dark  spots  of  savage 
life  in  the  midst  of  civilization.  So  I  cannot  but  write  with  pity 
as  I  see  these  doomed  to  penal  slavery. 
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The  provinces  supply  proportionally  very  few  of  the  convicts — 
no  slight  proof  of  how  much  crime  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
criminal-producing  agencies  so  rife  in  large  cities. 

"  Consider  yourself  a  slave  for  five  years,"  said  a  chaplain  to  one 
just  sentenced,  "  and  make  the  best  of  it."  Providentially  habit 
reconciles,  and  the  backs  are  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  adopted 
to  the  burden.  The  governor  of  Chatham  said  the  majority 
were  as  happy  as  they  would  have  been  outside,  because  of  that 
class  whose  life  is  one  struggle  with  hunger  and  poverty.  As  to 
clerks  or  men  of  education,  the  first  year  is  a  hard  trial.  One  of 
them  said :  "  Without  books  I  should  have  gone  mad ;  for  in  the 
solitude  of  my  narrow  cell,  my  degraded  position,  my  fallen  state, 
and  the  shame  of  those  so  dear  to  me,  would  rise  up  as  in  judg- 
ment against  me.  My  whole  life  would  pass  like  a  panorama 
before  me,  and  then  I  would  go  over  and  over  again  the  chances  I 
had  had,  and  the  folly  of  the  steps  that  gradually  drifted  me  to 
so  fearful  a  position."  On  the  other  hand,  some  are  so  habituated 
to  jail,  and  have  so  little  to  live  for  out  of  it,  that  for  a  small 
gratification  of  present  desires,  they  have  been  known  on  their 
journey  from  Millbank  to  Dartmoor,  to  change  names  and  numbers 
— a  convict  for  five  years  personating  one  for  fifteen — as  is  a 
common  practice  with  Bussian  exiles  on  the  road  to  Siberia. 

But  listen  for  the  verdict — Behind  that  trembling  prisoner  is 
the  door  that  leads  to  liberty,  and  to  the  open  arms  of  his  friends ; 
just  below  are  the  dark  stairs  that  lead  to  the  cells.  The  prisoner, 
looks  the  gentleman.  You  see  him  familiar  with  his  solicitor,  and 
in  a  position  to  address  the  jury  and  the  judge.  The  verdict 
is  against  him — he  disappears  below — hurried  off  in  "Black 
Maria,"  that  living  hearse  we  know  so  well  in  town.  No  sooner 
landed  than  he  is  marched  downstairs,  ordered  to  strip,  "and  get 
into  that  bath."  No  sooner  out  of  it,  than  his  clothes  have  dis- 
appeared, and  a  convict  suit,  with  perhaps  No.  999  on  the  breeches, 
awaits  him ;  to  be  hurried^  on  for  the  barber  and  a  jail  crop  and 
clean  shave  of  every  bit  of  beard  and  whisker.  "  Number  fifty-one 
cell,"  shouts  an  officer,  and  the  heavy  door  is  slammed  upon  him. 
What  a  fearful  change ! — ^and  all  perhaps  in  a  single  hour !  Soon 
he  will  go  to  Millbank  for  nine  months.  Arrived  there,  the  same 
stripping  and  bathing  and  another  suit  is  the  order,  so  no  chance 
of  concealing  anything.  And  there  he  lives  for  nine  months  in 
one  cell,  seeing  no  one  but  at  chapel  and  exercising,  two  hours  only 
of  twenty-four.  Next  at  Chatham  or  Dartmoor,  and  then  another 
suit  I — ^after  stripping  and  forming  one  of  perhaps  thirty  men, 
all  shivering,  as  naked  as  Caffirs— decency  never  thought  of  there 
— ^to  wait  each  his  turn  for  the  doctor's  examination,  and  for 
recording  marks,  weight,  and  other  personal  observations. 

As  regards  the  punishment  in  store,  with  a  healthy  man  equal 
to  the  labour,  which  is  not  intended  to  be  cruelly  excessive,  it  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  confinement  and  monotonously  imperious  dis 
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cipline ;  but  the  warders  are  the  sorest  trial.  To  find  any  bat 
hard-hearted  men,  or  men  whose  hearts  and  tempers,  in  duties  which 
are  almost  imprisonment  to  themselves,  do  not  become  hard  after  a 
little  dealing  with  scowling  ruffians,  some  of  whom  would  kill 
them  if  they  dared — this  is  difficult  indeed.  Here  is  a  life  under 
petty  tyrants,  a  word  from  whom — and  no  convict's  word  is  heard 
against  them — *will  scratch  oflF  a  week's  marks  for  earlier  liberty,  or 
give  three  days  in  the  dark  hole.  This  is  fearfully  trying — you  can 
be  reconciled  to  your  due,  but  never  to  injustice,  least  of  all  in  a 
prison,  where  you  have  time  to  brood  over  your  wrongs  and  have  your 
nerves  rendered  morbidly  sensitive.  One  man,  after  repeated 
punishments  from  an  irritating  warder,  cracked  the  man's  skull 
with  his  spade  and  then  threw  himself  under  the  engine  to  end  his 
miseries.  This  was  at  Chatham,  where  the  self-mutilation  of 
men  to  escape  hard  labour  above  their  strength  took  place,  and 
suicide  was  once  so  frequent  as  to  plead  but  too  loudly  for  remission, 
and  less  severity.  At  Dartmoor  some  officers  dare  not  go  to  the 
quarries,  so  easy  is  it  to  upset  a  stone,  as  if  by  accident,  upon  them. 

At  Dartmoor  as  at  other  stations,  there  was  always  a  trade  car- 
ried on  between  certain  warders  and  the  prisoners ;  and  money  was 
sent  by  the  friends  of  the  convicts  to  these  men,  who  would 
charge  perhaps  a  pound  for  a  shillingsworth  of  tobacco.  No  little 
money  was  received  which  never  reached  the  poor  prisoners. 
One  of  these  heartless  warders  was  justly  punished,  after  &lling  into 
a  most  ingenious  snare.  Forged  bank  notes  were  sent  him,  which 
he  cashed.  The  Bank  of  England  traced  them  to  the  shopkeeper's 
banker,  and  thence  to  the  shop  and  the  customers  who  passed  them. 
It  was  for  him  to  give  an  account  of  them,  which  under  the  cir- 
cumstances he  could  not  do — ^he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years'  penal  servitude. 

Of  the  penal  establishments,  at  Dartmoor  you  suffer  from  the 
fogs,  incessant  mists  and  rain  100  inches  in  the  year ;  and  the  severe 
winds,  and  months  of  snow ;  but  at  Chatham  the  labour  is  more 
severe,  chiefly  because  the  warders  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
quantity  of  work  they  can  get  out  of  the  convicts.  The  labour  is 
valued  at  about  two  and  threepence  a  day  at  Chatham,  Dartmoor 
and  Portland.  The  Dock-work  at  Chatham,  where  the  mud  is 
thrown  up  by  men  from  stage  to  stage  above  them,  is  terrible 
to  any  but  those  of  navvy  habits. 

Among  the  convicts,  you  meet  with  men  of  strange  composition. 
One  man  related,  with  pride,  his  great  dext'Crity  as  a  forger,  and 
proposed,  on  his  release,  having  a  little  capital  in  the  hands  of  a 
sister,  to  join  Davitt  in  the  trade  of  making  sham  emeralds  and 
setting  them  with  real  diamonds,  as  no  one  would  suspect  the 
emeralds  felse  where  they  could  see  the  diamonds  were  real.  A  bit 
of  coloured  glass  between  two  thin  slices  of  topaz,  would  defy  the 
usual  test  of  the  file,  and  no  one  could  detect  the  fraud  without 
taking  the  ring  to  pieces.     Yet  this  same  man  had  some  sort  of 
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conscience.  He  was  always  speaking  of  one  particular  robbery, 
which  did  indeed  touch  his  conscience,  and  of  which  Davitt 
believed  he  truly  repented. 

"  One  day,"  he  said,  "  at  Chelsea,  1  fell  in  with  an  old  pensioner 
near  eighty  years  of  age,  who  was  carrying  home  his  quarter's 
pension,  five  pounds,  on  which  he  and  his  wife  contrived  to  live, 
with  a  little  help  from  a  married  daughter.  I  am  sure  the  devil, 
nothing  but  the  devil,  must  have  tempted  me  to  steal  that  old 
man's  five  pounds.  I  did  not  want  it.  I  had  plenty  of  money  just 
then,  having  been  in  luck  at  the  Derby  races ;  but  I  fell  into 
conversation  with  the  old  chap,  who  told  me  his  missus  was 
waiting  at  home  for  him  to  bring  the  money.  He  never  spent  any 
on  his  way  home,  but  took  it  to  her  just  as  he  got  it,  and  then 
they  had  a  quiet  little  treat  together  at  their  tea,  on  the  strength 
of  its  being  pay-day.  They  must  be  careful  to  make  it  last  out — 
not  much  for  two  old  souls  to  grub  alon^  with  in  this  world 
together.  I  played  the  old  trick — I  asked  nim  to  have  a  glass  of 
beer,  and  then  to  see  if  his  money  was  all  safe.  The  old  boy's 
hands  were  shaky,  and  he  was  dull  and  heavy  from  being  little 
used  to  a  treat  of  liquor,  so  I  offered  to  do  the  bag  up  safe  for  him, 
and  palmed  off  five  duffers  in  place  of  his  good  sovereigns,  and  we 
soon  parted.  An  hour  afterwards,  I  was  sorry  for  what  I  luui  done.  It 
was  such  a  heartless  thing.  I  fencied  the  old  people  finding  the 
five  sovereigns  were  only  duffers,  and  tried  to  think  how  they  would 
get  on  to  the  next  j)ension  day.  I  never  thought  to  ask  the  old 
man  where  he  lived,  or  I  would  have  gone  and  given  him  his 
money  again.  I  fitncied  also  he  might  be  looking  out  for  me  with 
an  officer,  if  I  followed  in  the  direction  he  went.  I  have  never  had 
any  luck  since,  and  this  has  haunted  me  day  and  night.  I  wake  up 
sometimes  and  see  the  poor  fellow  standing  at  the  foot  of  my  bed." 

The  prison  schoolmaster  says,  *^  that  the  Claimant  had  often  by 
aid  of  the  warders,  a  supply  of  tobacco,  current  coin  among  the 
convicts  for  their  five-ounce  loaves,  of  which  the  Claimant  could 
sometimes  dispose — such  was  his  appetite — of  two  or  three  besides 
his  own  allowance.  One  ibvourite  chum,  who  used  to  supply  him, 
being  removed,  the  big  man  found  how  nature  abhors  a  vacuum. 
He  tried,  therefore,  the  common  dodge  to  get  into  the  infiimary, 
for  better  food  and  little  luxuries.  The  doctor,  who  sees  ten  pre- 
tended sick  men  for  one  real  one,  demurred,  till  told  there  was  a 
pain  about  the  heart,  that  seemed  serious,  and  the  Claimant  was 
pleased  with  an  order.  Damped,  however,  was  this  pleasure,  when 
a  man  brought  him  a  plaster  a  foot  in  diameter  and  applied  it. 
Feeling  uncomfortable  he  wished  to  remove  it  No ;  half  an  hour 
was  the  time  prescribed ;  and  he  was  glad  of  cooling  leaves  when 
that  time  expired.  But  worse  still,  instead  of  the  strengthening 
dinner  he  expected,  he  was  put  on  half  diet;  complaining  of 
hunger,  he  was  told  low  feed  was  best  for  heart  complaint. 
Whether  the  doctor  was  thus  testing  his  complaint,  we  know  not, 
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but  the  recovery  was  very  rapid ;  the  patient  soon  discharged  him- 
self a  sadder,  but  a  wiser  man." 

The  officers  did  not  generally  believe  in  Roger,  but  some  of  the 
prisoners  did.  They  would  deal  freely  with  him,  for  the  honour ; 
and  some  delighted  in  serving  him,  led  on  by  expectations  ^^  when 
he  recovered  his  estates."  One  man  who  had  been  at  Stoneyhurst 
College  tried  to  draw  him  out,  and  said  **  I  was  there  in  1848  with 
you."  But  Boger  was  too  acute.  "  Sir,  you  are  questioning  me 
as  an  enemy  and  not  as  a  friend,  and  I  will  not  be  cross-examined 
by  you."  He  had  more  correspondence  than  was  allowed.  "I 
cannot  but  think  that  to  limit  letter  writing,"  said  Davitt,  "  and 
thus  to  break  off,  unnecessarily,  all  those  ties  which  bind  man 
to  a  wife  or  child,  and  to  say  no  photograph  shall  pass,  is  to  lose 
one  chance  of  humanizing  man."  The  prayer  of  one  sighing 
prisoner  in  the  Bastille,  we  read,  was  that  he  could  but  see  his  dear 
wife's  name  in  her  own  hand  on  a  card.  In  prison  life  no  comments 
on  the  management  of  penal  servitude  is  allowed  in  letters. 

This  is  not  the  rule  at  Broadmoor.  I  have  a  correspondent 
there  whose  letters  are  most  uncomplimentary  to  the  system,  but 
I  suppose  they  think  what  madmen  say  is  no  matter.  One  of 
them,  a  good  scholar,  once  a  schoolmaster,  sent  me  a  very  good 
Latin  versification  of  Gray's  "  Elegy  "  and  other  poems — ^proving 
long  lucid  intervals — ^after  trying  with  a  stone  in  a  handkerchief 
to  knock  the  doctor's  brains  out. 

Sickness  at  Millbank  and  other  convict  stations  is  described  as 
having  terrors  of  its  own.  **  Imagine,"  said  a  convict,  "  a  bed  of 
sickness  in  a  narrow  prison  cell  with  bars  and  bolts — the  iron  enters 
into  the  soul ! "  The  sight  of  it  made  me  sad.  To  think  it  might 
one  day  be  my  own  fate.  Far  from  the  tender  nursing  of  those 
near  and  dear  to  me — no  loving  smiles  of  sympathy,  but  rudely 
tended  by  some  fellow-prisoner,  bent  chiefly  on  eating  my  little 
dainties — and  what  if  it  ends  in  death !  To  be  shot  down  in  the 
turmoil  of  battle,  or,  worse  still,  at  sea,  to  be  slid  off  in  a  weighted 
hammock  into  the  deep,  this  is  awful ;  but  to  be  buried  uncared 
for  and  unknown,  thrust  into  a  prison  cpffin,  crammed  down  with 
dirty  sawdust  for  a  shroud — oh  !  this  made  my  very  heart  ache  to 
think  of." 

While  at  Millbank  or  Pentonville,  prisoners  are  most  anxious 
to  be  sent  to  Broadmoor  or  Woking  as  invalid!  stations.  Pre- 
tended suicides  were  once  common,  and  hanging  themselves  so 
as  to  be  cut  down  in  time.  But  when  one  or  two  had  been 
flogged  instead  of  treated  as  insane,  all  this  was  at  an  end.  Some 
would  eat  soap  to  cause  palpitation  of  heart.  Some  would  make 
a  seton  of  worsted  through  the  calf  of  the  leg  for  a  festering  sore. 
Lime  off  the  walls  has  been  put  into  the  eye.  One  killed  himself 
by  swallowing  powdered  glass  to  make  a  hemorrhage.  One  man 
had  shammed  paralysis  so  well  that  he  was  carried  into  court  on  a 
litter,  and  received  a  lighter  sentence  from  the  pity  he  created. 
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Some  men  are  so  desperate  and  regardless  of  consequence  that 
the  warders  are  afraid  of  them,  and  choose  men  of  the  milder  and 
safer  sort  to  report  when  there  is  any  disturbance. 

One  day  a  Spaniard  was  ordered  to  carry  some  weight  at  the 
quarries,  and  he  refused.  One  warder  said,  ^'  Then  I  snail  report 
you.''  Another  warder  called  him  aside,  ^^  You  had  better  get  out 
of  this  difficulty  and  make  some  specious  pretence  to  avoid  a  bad 
example  to  the  others ;  with  that  man  your  life  would  not  be 
safe  for  a  day.  He  would  as  soon  take  your  head  off  with  his 
turf  cutter  as  look  at  you."  This  desperate  Spaniard  was  actually 
the  chum  and  useful  ally  of  the  Claimant,  who  was  said  to  have 
grown,  as  aforesaid,  a  little  thinner  after  this  man  was  removed 
and  his  loaves  were  no  longer  to  be  bought  by  tobacco. 

Such  desperadoes  add  greatly  to  the  severity  of  convict  life. 
How  can  any  convict  expect  tender  handling  on  the  part  of  a 
warder,  who  knows  he  carries  his  life  in  his  hand  and  may 
have  a  fatal  blow  at  any  time.  For,  besides  dropping  stones  on 
an  officer,  or  other  pretended  accidents,  men,  who  have  never  in 
their  lives  been  taught  to  curb  their  tempers,  become  dangerous  in 
the  extreme  with  the  constant  irritation  of  penal  life. 

One  warder  said,  when  I  remarked  how  few  the  officers  were  to  so 
many  men,  ^'  It  is  the  victuals  that  does  it ;  were  these  men  high 
fed,  they'd  be  like  horses  that  kick  over  their  traces,  and  we  could 
not  manage  them."  What  if  they  had  liquor !  How  often  has  a 
glass  of  "fire-water"  decided  the  fetal  blow,  and  how  often 
nas  it  made  the  poor  clerk  sanguine  of  returning  what  otherwise* 
he  would  not  have  touched.  , 

Constant  employment  could  alone  render  order  possible ;  and 
so  valuable  is  the  labour  of  convicts  at  Portland,  Chatham  and 
Dartmoor,  where  quarrying  and  dock  labour  is  carried  on,  that 
they  pay  their  own  expenses,  with  a  balance  over. 

Letters  received  and  read  by  the  chaplain  present  strange 
pictures  of  human  nature,  and  sometimes  give  pleasing  proofs  of 
how  constant  and  enduring  is  woman's  love.  Indeed,  dependence 
on  such  undying  affection  has  supported  many  a  prisoner  other- 
wise desperate. 

One  day  a  respectably  dressed  woman  was  seen  near  the 
Chatham  prison  gate,  with  a  little  boy  playing  at  her  side.  She 
had  come,  on  the  day  allowed,  to  see  her  husband,  and  found  from 
some  slight  offence  this  privilege  had  been  forfeited. 

**  I  knew,"  said  the  chaplain,  "  that  Ashley  expected  his  wife, 
and  found  this  poor  woman  had  come  from  London  for  the 
purpose." 

^  Oh,  sir,"  she  said,  "  they  will  not  let  me  see  him.  I  must  go 
into  Wales  soon,  and  can  see  him  no  more  for  years." 

I  said,  '*  They  will  not  admit  you  into  the  prison  again,  but  the 
governor  will  soon  be  out,  and  you  can  make  your  petition  to 
him." 
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The  governor  was  prevailed  on  to  relax  the  rules,  and  she  was 
admitt^  with  her  child. 

Ashley  said,  ^*  Had  I  heard  my  dear  wife  had  come  and  not 
been  jeidmitted,  I  should  have  been  one  of  the  most  desperate  of 
prisoners  ever  after." 

"The  criminal  clashes,**  says  Davitt,  "supply  very  few 
murderers.  Robbery  may  result  in  death,  especially  in  desperate 
attempts  to  escape,  but  murderers  are  of  another  class.  Murder 
is  the  offspring  of  the  passions,  of  revenge  and  jealousy — more 
frequently  from  some  derangement  of  the  better  instincts  of 
human  nature,  than  traceable  to  the  more  debased  orders  or 
appetites.'* 

When  you  consider  that  convicts  are  subject  to  a  severe 
discipline  and  trial,  not  least  from  the  petty  tyranny  of  warders — 
without  parallel  in  the  irritations  of  human  temper  in  any 
service,  civil  or  military,  in  the  world — it  is  wonderful  to  think 
that  ftiU  half  of  them  pass  without  the  least  complaint  of  hasty 
words,  and  least  of  all  deeds  of  open  violence.  Here  is  a  life  of 
merciless  disregard  of  human  feelings — of  obedience,  minute,  cease- 
less and  vexatious,  under  the  keenest  provocation,  likely  to  keep 
in  sleepless  activity  every  incentive  to  rebellion — a  life  little  short 
of  systematic  torture,  and  all  this  to  be  endured  by  men  who  have 
owed  their  conviction  to  want  of  self-control.  Here  is  patience 
that  would  surpass  the  very  patience  of  Job  himself  and  shame 
half  the  saints  in  the  calendar  in  the  virtue  of  self-denial. 

Davitt  justly  remarks  that  society  should  be  merciful  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wealth  that  tempts  and  the  poverty  which  prompts 
to  steal — ^to  the  Ishmaelite  propensities  for  which  by  neglect  of 
children  and  of  reforming  influences  society  is  itself  responsible. 
And  is  it  not  bound  to  do  more  than  discharge  a  convict  with  a 
few  shillings  and  a  ticket  of  leave,  which  only  renders  employment 
more  difficult  to  obtain,  and  thereby,  to  risk  victimizing  and 
punishing  the  same  barely  responsible  creature  over  again? 
Prisoners'  aids  should  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  convict  system, 
and  most  prudently  and  conscientiously  carried  out. 

London  thieves  have  as  much  pride  in  their  standing  as 
honest  tradesmen.  The  man  who  has  done  a  big  job  looks  down  on 
one  "  lagged  "  for  robbing  a  costermonger's  barrow.  The  Claimant 
stood  highest  of  all  in  prison  rank,  even  among  those  who  dis- 
believed in  Sir  Roger.  "  8ir  Roger,"  says  Davitt,  "  was  ashamed 
of  his  cowardly  expression  on  the  honour  of  the  lady-witness 
against  him.  He  said  he  was  betrayed  into  it  by  the  maze  of  cross- 
examination,  as  a  trap  laid  by  Coleridge  to  damage  his  cause.  Lame 
as  was  this  excuse,  he  did  affect  the  sincerest  contrition  for  the 
deed.     For  even  at  Portland,  honour  would  hardly  sanction  this." 

To  reform  one  of  the  habitual  criminals  is  all  but  hopeless. 
Once  a  thief  always  a  thief.  The  life  is  so  exciting  as  to  render 
honest  work  tame  and  monotonous.     Gilbert  Wakefield,  who,  after 
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his  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  wrote  on  "  Crime  in  the  Metropolis  " 
said,  ^*  Thieves  attended  executions  because  nothing  less  exciting 
could  give  them  a  new  sensation."  Their  great  danger  of  con- 
viction consists  <rf  being  sold,  or  betrayed  to  the  detectives  often 
through  the  jealousy  of  women,  their  "pals;"  sometimes  from 
quarrels  among  themselves  about  the  spoil.  Sometimes,  also, 
tiiere  is  a  bargain  between  thieves  and  officers — the  thief  to  /be- 
tray others  to  give  the  officer  a  character  of  smartness,  on  con- 
dition of  his  shutting  his  eyes,  and  promising  impunity  to  the  one 
favoured  thief.  This  may  explain  the  common  words  of  a  police 
witness  ^*  In  consequence  of  information  received." 

"  Burglars,"  says  Davitt,  *'  seldom  receive  above  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  their  booty  sold  to  receivers.  A  £10  Bank  of  England 
note  will  bring  but  £2,  and  £100  worth  of  plate  only  £15  or  £20." 
The  thieves  say  that  men  of  seemingly  stainless  character  in  the 
world  owe  their  wealth  no  little  to  dealing  with  thieves. 

Consider  how  expensive  to  the  community  is  a  professional  thief  at 
large.  A  man  I  was  the  means  of  apprehending  in  1871,  after  a 
balcony  robbery  in  Brighton,  told  the  chaplain  he  had  made  nearly 
£300  a  year.  This  would  imply  property  to  the  extent  of  £1,500 
destroyed.  He  had  stolen  the  worth  of  £120  when  I  caught  him, 
and  found  it  all  in  his  pocket. 

Davitt'seemed  interested  in  the  art  of  thieving.  Some  thefts 
are  ingenious.  Sergeant  Ballantine  recounts  how,  when  a  lady 
customer  had  a  tray  of  valuable  diamond  rings  before  her,  one  was 
missing ;  a  female  searcher  was  sent  for  to  Bow  Street,  who  tried 
her  art  in  vain.  Some  months  after  it  was  discovered  that  she 
handed  the  ring  to  an  accomplice,  while  pretending  to  give  six- 
pence to  a  beggar,  very  opportunely  at  the  door. 

There  is  nothing  very  new  in  Davitt's  story  of  the  art  of  thiev- 
ing ;  he  teaches  us  to  beware  of  female  pick-pockets.  His  account 
of  the  "injured  husband's"  dodges,  however,  is  worth  considering. 
Some  unfortunate  decoys  a  gentleman,  elderly  and  rich  preferred, 
— home.  After  a  time  in  rushes  the  man  who  acts  the  "  Injured 
Husband,"  with  pistol  or  bludgeon.  The  faithless  wife  fitUs  on 
her  knees  for  mercy,  and  the  supposed  gallant,  threatened  with  a 
constable,  is  soon  ready  to  give  up  all  he  has  in  his  pocket,  to 
compromise  and  save  both  his  bones  and  his  character.  Nor  does 
it  end  there.  A  system  of  extortion  is  carried  on,  perhaps  for  years 
under  threats  of  a  visit  to  the  wife  and  family^  One  who  had  often 
enacted  the  part  of  an  injured  husband  explained  to  Davitt  what 
he  termed  "playing  upon  the  vices  of  rich  old  rascals,  and 
teaching  them  a  great  moral  lesson."  He  further  gave  me  the 
name  of  a  once  prominent  M.  P.,  now  dead,  who  had  been  success- 
ftilly  blackmailed  by  himself  and  his  "gal,"  for  five  years  after  he 
was  first  caught.  The  number  of  aged  men,  in  wealthy  and 
professional  circles,  who  are  under  this  punishment  in  London 
alone  would  astonish  society  if  it  could  be  accurately  ascertained. 
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The  thief  they  call  the  **  Common  Bounce  "  suggests  a  caution. 
Beware  of  ever  stopping  to  listen  to  a  boy's  story,  above  all  in  a 
secluded  place.  Boys  are  trained  to  beset  old  men  especially,  and 
to  lead  them  aside,  when  the  scoundrel  who  is  watching  pounces 
upon  the  victim,  and  under  threat  of  giving  him  into  custody 
upon  the  most  dreaded  of  all  charges  extorts  a  sum  of  money. 
To  do  professional  thieves  justice,  such  wretches  they  always 
speak  of  with  contempt  and  abhorrence. 

The  "  advertising  cheat "  was  alpo  one  of  a  very  amusing  kind. 
He  said  he  once  advertised,  "  Wanted,  fifty  barmaids,"  not  that 
any  barmaids  were  wanted,  but  this  would  attract  female  eyes  to 
the  advertisement  which  followed — "  A  famous  elixir,  to  remove 
warts,  freckles,  and  all  other  blemishes  of  the  female  countenance ;  • 
also  to  purify  and  soften  the  skin  and  insure  a  good  complexion, 
under  the  least  of  all  promising  circumstances.  Bottles  only  to 
be  had  of  Josiah  Wilkins,'No.  — ,  Dash  Street."  This  advertise- 
ment was  followed  by  a  personal  one.  Ten  girls  at  ten  shillings 
a  week,  each  to  work  ten  difiFerent  districts  in  succession,  were 
instructed  to  ask  for  Wilkins'  Elixir,  and  this  three  times  out  of 
four  would  cause  an  order  for  a  dozen  bottles  at  least. 

Davitt  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  there  are  criminals,  even 
of  honest  parents,  who  have  been  led  away  by  the  romance  and 
excitement  of  Jack  Sheppard  and  other  such  books  as  make  heroes 
of  the  characters  in  the  Newgate  Calendar.  If  Bobinson  Crusoe 
and  nautical  novels  have  made  sailors,  these  books  have  made 
thieves.  So  infectious  is  this  fever  of  adventure,  that  I  remember 
two  boys  at  school  who  ran  away  one  night  carrying  an  old  lant^^m 
and  some  queer  weapons,  imagining  themselves  heroes  of  the 
road.  When  caught,  their  master  found  that  they  had  no  other 
motive  than  to  give  vent  to  the  romantic  feelings  excited  by  such 
mischievous  literature; 

As  to  books  in  a  well-chosen  prison  library,  Davitt  said  it  not 
only  saved  many  a  man  of  education  and  feeling  from  dwelling 
on  his  fate  till  he  went  mad,  but  books  were  the  only  form  in 
which  any  high  moral  influence  could  reach  convicts.  The  formal 
advice  of  the  prison  chaplain  could  hardly  find  a  listener. 

In  Newgate  Prison,  to  which  I  was  conduct-ed  while  my  future  was  being  decided 
in  the  jury-room  overhead,  every  available  inch  of  the  blackened  mortar  contained 
the  name  of  the  writer,  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  the  dread  certainty 
of  conviction,  the*  palpitating  hopes  of  acquittal,  or  the  language  of  indiflference  or 
despair.  M()8t  of  these  inscriptions  were  in  slang,  showing  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  had  written  them  were  of  the  criminal  order,  and  guilty  of  some  offence 
for  which  they  were  doomed  to  await  the  announcement  of  their  punishment  within 
that  chamber  ol^  dread  expectancy.  Not  a  few,  however,  consisted  of  declamtions  of 
innocence,  invoct^ions  of  Divine  interposition,  appeals.to  justice,  and  confidence  in 
the  "  laws  of  my  country ;  "  while  others  denoted  the  absence  of  all  thoughts  except 
those  of  wife,  childi^n,  or  sweetheart.  Some  who  were  awaiting  that  most  terrible 
of  all  sentences — deiith — could  yet  think  of  tracing  the  outlines  of  a  scaflfold  amidst 
the  mass  of  *8urrounditiM|[  inscriptions,  with  a  "  Farewell  to  life  **  scrawled  underneath. 
Not  only  on  the  walls  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  black  hold,  but  on  the  cell-walls 
and  doors  in  all  my  subsequent  wanderings  in  penal  life — in  Jfillbank,  Dartmoor, 
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PorUmouth,  and  Portland — have  I  spent  hours  in  deciphering  the  records  of  "  famous'" 
deeds  and.particuhir  "  professions/'  dates  of  sentences,  and  the  penalties  awarded  to 
the  etrong^e  beings  who  had  preceded  me  along  that  slow,  weary,  and  heartsore  jour- 
ney of  punishment. 

"  It  is  singular,"  says  Davitt,  "  that  I  have  met  very  few  men 
in  prison  who  in  looks  or  talk  gave  me  an  impression  of  being 
truly  miserable,  no  matter  what  their  length  of  punishment,  or 
contrast  between  their  present  and  past  habits  of  life.  Men  must 
feel  and  must  regret  the  change  from  liberty  and  often  luxury  to 
the  fearful  restraints  of  the  felon's  life.  Still,  with  all  desire  to 
dissemble,  they  must  have  betrayed  their  misery  if  they  really 
had  been  much  more  unhappy  than  other  people.  Every  one,  no 
doubt,  has  felt  that  mental  pain  has  its  limits.  The  same  trouble 
fails  to  move,  and  the  nerve  that  throbbed  has  ceased  to  vibrate. 
There  is  also  in  a  jail,  as  in  a  ship,  great  freedom  from  anxieties 
of  a  certain  kind.  But  the  great  sustainer  is  Hope,  that  reigns 
eternal  in  the  human  breast.  "  Nowhere  more  needed,  and  no- 
where," says  Davitt,  "  so  constantly  present  and  powerful  as  in  a 
prison.  Prisoners,  even  under  life  sentences,  are  commonly  buoy- 
ing up  their  existence  with  the  hope  of  something  being  done 
for  them  by  some  fortunate  agency  or  other  " — The  first  two  years 
are  the  hardest.  Liberty  has  only  just  been  parted  with.  The 
picture  of  the  outside  world  is  8^ill  imprinted  on  their  memory, 
and  home,  and  friends,  and  perhaps  a  dearer  object  still,  haunts 
their  recollection  with  memories  of  happier  days.  A  prison  is 
the  Paradise  of  castle  builders.  Alnaschar  never  conjured  up  so 
gorgeous  a  picture  as  will  the  convict  in  his  lonely  cell."  As  to 
hoping  against  hope,  the  attendant  at  the  criminal  ward  at  Bethle- 
hem Hospital  told  me  he  believed  that  there  were  none  without 
hope  of  release.  Oxford,  who  shot  at  the  Queen,  was,  after  twenty- 
five  years,  as  a  rare  instance,  released  and  sent  abroad.  He  played 
the  madman,  but  was  never  considered  mad  by  the  doctors. 

Davitt  paints  the  horrors  of  solitude  at  Millbank.  A  man  will 
pick  his  oakum,  though  done  sufficiently,  over  and  over  again,  to 
while  away  the  time.  Only  two  hours  a  day  is  he  out  of  his  cell, 
for  chapel  and  exexcise,  and  then  no  talk  with  others.  Big  Ben 
at  Westminster  adds,  every  fifteen  minutes,  to  your  horror  by  count- 
ing the  minutes  during  which  "  iron  bars  will  a  prison  make."  The 
faint  strains  of  a  band  from  St.  James's  Park  tell  of  merry  days, 
and  the  railway  whistle  suggests  a  journey  to  Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Davitt  nowhere  dwells  on  any  hardships  unnecessary  under 
the  present  system,  but  regards  it  as  too  bad  on  the  part  of 
society  to  protect  itself  against  the  waifs  and  strays  of  city  life, 
by  sentences  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  offence,  to  make  up  for 
its  own  neglect.  As  to  prison  reforms,  a  man  like  Davitt  deserves 
attention,  and  particular  attention  we  would  invite  to  the  last 
chapter  of  his  fiirst  volume,  and  the  first  chapters  of  the  second, 
especially  as  to  what  he  advises  for  diminishing  the  numbers  of 
embryo  criminals. 


SPEING. 

I. 
Young  Spring  with  buoyant  step  comes  o'er  the  hill, 
As  morn  is  seen. 

Steps  thro'  the  mead  and  o'er  the  trickling  rill, 
Enrobed  in  green. 

Sweet  scenting  flowers  are  wreathed  around  his  head ; 
White  hyacinth,  ranunculus  of  red, 
And  daisy  fair: 
To  golden  hair 
A  circlet  blue  and  white  composed  of  buds  is  wed. 

u. 

The  faithful  violet  of  darkest  blue 

And  pale  primrose. 

The  crocus  and  the  jonquil  bathed  in  dew 

Whence  fragrance  flows, 

In  mingled  beauty  form  his  coronet; 

And  on  his  brow  the  damask  rose  is  set — 

Spring  Love  endowers 

With  sweetest  flowers. 

But  sweetest  gift  he  gives  is  rose  in  dew-drops  wet. 

III. 

His  azure  eyes  with  health  and  pleasure  filled 

Beam  bright  in  joy, 

His  rose-red  cheeks  by  quivering  dimples  thrilled 

The  winds  annoy. 

By  fanning  with  scent-laden  breath  and  wings; 

His  mantle  of  bright  green  around  him  clings 

In  many  a  fold ; 

And  thro'  the  wold 

His  youthful  voice  in  song  melodious  rings. 

IV. 

Before  his  steps  the  white-ringed  plover  wheels. 

The  mavis  sings, 

The  lark  pours  forth  his  soul  and  Nature  heals 

Frost's  cruel  stings. 

The  whistling  blackbird  flies  where  green  ferns  grow. 

The  brooks  at  close  hedge-side  with  babbling  flow ; 

The  gentle  dove 

Breathes  softest  love. 

And  harshly  pipes  the  jay  and  restless  crow. 

ROBERT  OLLEY. 
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By  Amy  Lbvy,  Authob  of  "Thr  Diabt  of  a  Pi^in  Gibl,**  &c. 


CHAPTER   I. 
CHARLOTTE  CUTS  BREAD  AND  BUTTER. 

«  pHERRY,  my  dear,  it  is  half-past  eight,"  said  the  rector,  as 

VJ    he  came  into  the  parlour,  watch  in  hand. 

•*  I'm  quite  ready,  papa ;  it's  only  just  time,  and  Miss  Theodora 
is  never  punctual." 

Cherry  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  while  the  other 
children,  Maggie  and  Patrick  and  little  Hal,  revolved  slowly  round 
her. 

**  Miss  Hawkins  has  made  your  gown  splendidly ! "  said  fifteen- 
year-old  Maggie,  adjusting  for  the  hundredth  time  her  sister's 
fresh,  white  flounces. 

'^  Hurray  I  isn't  she  a  swell  I "  cried  Patrick,  standing  before 
her  with  wide-spread  knickerbockered  legs. 

"  Hurray,  hurray  ! "  echoed  little  Hal,  dancing  about  vaguely  in 
his  short  petticoats. 

The  rector  patted  his  daughter's  cheek,  sighed  and  smiled; 
**  Well,  Cherry,  I  suppose  you  are  to  be  grown  up  after  to-night," 
he  said ;  ^'  a  woman  of  the  world  who  has  been  to  balls." 

Cherry  lifted  her  radiant  face  to  his,  and  put  her  hand  into  her 
father's.  It  said  a  great  deal  for  her  youthful  prettiness  that  it 
had  emerged  so  triumphantly  from  Miss  Hawkin's  handiwork. 
Fortunately,  it  is  not  till  after  seventeen  that  most  of  us  begin 
to  be  dependent  on  our  dressmakers. 

*^  I  suppose  Miss  Theodora  will  wear  her  pearls*  I  wonder  what 
dress  she  will  put  on  ?  "  mused  Maggie. 

**  Miss  Theodora  will  look  lovely  whatever  she  wears ! "  cried 
Cherry.  ^^  Now,  Patrick,  promise  me  not  to  tease  Hal ;  and  you 
must  let  Maggie  put  you  to  bed  directly  I've  gone.  Maggie  will 
give  you  your  suppers  at  once." 

^'  Miss  Lasceiles  is  late,"  said  the  rector,  taking  out  his  watch 
again. 

Maggie,  with  a  matronly  air,  had  neared  the  side-board  and 
begun  operations  on  the  home-baked  loaf.  Hal  watched  her 
wiui  big  eyes,  then  began  to  whimper  as  the  approaching  separa- 
tion from  Cherry  was  brought  home  to  him  by  this  unwonted 
proceeding. 
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"What's  the  matter,  my  darling  ?*'  cried  Cherry,  as,  overcome 
with  the  sudden  sense  of  desolation,  Hal  buried  his  head  with  a 
rush  and  a  roar,  in  his  sister's  trim  flounces. 

"  I  don't  want  Maggie's  bread  and  butter — it's  nasty !  "  said 
naughty  Hal  between  his  sobs. 

"  Oh  Hal,  that  isn't  good.  It's  very  kind  of  Maggie  to  rive  you 
your  supper.     See,  how  could  I  cut  it  with  my  gloves  on?" 

"  I  think  he'd  better  go  to  bed  without  any  supper  at  all,"  said 
Maggie  offended,  binding  a  great  slice  to  the  less  sensitive  Patrick. 

Cherry,  oblivious  of  the  new  frock,  and  in  defiance  of  all  edu- 
cational codes,  had  taken  Hal  into  her  arms  and  was  administering 
alternate  kisses  and  moral  remarks.  "He  is  going  to  be  a  good 
boy,"  she  announced  at  last,  setting  down  the  little  touzled  bundle 
which  looked  rather  ashamed  of  itself;  "he's  going  to  bed  like  a 
lamb,  and  won't  wake  up  till  the  morning."  She  moved  to  the 
side-board  as  she  spoke  and  took  up  the  bread-knife. 

"  You'll  spoil  your  gloves  and  it's  more  than  he  deserves,"  said 
the  sterner  Maggie. 

Cherry  took  off  her  gloves  and  set  to  work  on  the  loaf. 

"  The  carriage  has  come !  I  heard  wheels  and  now  they  have 
stopped,"  cried  Maggie. 

"  Give  me  some,  too,"  said  Patrick,  who  had  finished  his  first 
slice. 

"  My  dear,  Jane  has  gone  to  the  door,"  protested  the  rector. 

"  In  a  minute,  papa,  said  Cherry,  still  intent  on  her  loaf.  Then 
she  lifted  her  eyes,  and  as  she  did  so  a  deep  flush  sprang  to  her 
cheek.  Someone  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  uncertain  ap- 
parently, whether  to  enter ;  a  stranger,  a  formicUtble  presence,  in 
a  dress-coat,  with  a  brown  beard,  with  glittering  eyeglasses  that 
did  not  altogether  hide  the  amused  smile  in  the  eyes  behind  them. 
A  dragon  with  flaming  tail  could  scarcely  have  been  a  more 
startling  apparition  on  the  familiar  threshold !  Cherry's  knife 
paused  midway;  the  expectant  Patrick  forgot  his  hunger  in 
astonishment. 

The  stranger  came  forward  with  a  little  bow.  "  I  must  ask 
pardon  for  intrusion.  I  am  Miss  Lascelles'  envoy;  I  believe  I 
am  speaking  to  Miss  Dangerfield  ?  " 

"  I  must  apologise  for  my  servant's  stupidity,"  said  the  short- 
sighted rector  coming  across  the  room,  and  sparing  poor  Cherry 
firom  answering  this  overwhelming  personage ;  "  my  daughter  will 
not  keep  you  a  moment.     Pray  be  seated." 

"  I  am  ready  now,"  said  Cherry,  drawing  on  her  gloves. 

"  Don't  eat  too  much  supper ! "  cried  Patrick,  with  his  mouth 
full. 

"  Come  home  in  the  morning  ! "  said  Hal,  dancing  round  with 

a  renewed  sense  of  the  festivity  of  the  occasion. 

•  «  •  •  • 

"  I  can't  see  you,  but  I'm  sure  you  look  charming,"  said  a  sweet. 
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languid  voice  from  tbe  depths  of  the  great,  gloomy  carriage,  as 
the  stranger  handed  in  little  Miss  Dangerfield  and  established 
himself  opposite  the  ladies. 

^^  Miss  Theodora,  it's  so  kind  of  you  to  take  me.  Papa  thinks 
so  too,"  cried  Cherry,  with  a  little  flutter. 

"  It's  so  nice  to  have  you  with  me,"  said  the  voice,  and  a  slender- 
gloved  hand  caressed  Cherry's  sturdy  arm. 

"  Are  we  going  to  the  Stag  or  the  Crown  f  "  asked  the  stranger, 
whose  eyeglass  was  glittering  in  the  gloom  just  opposite  Cherry, 
in  a  way  t£at  rather  alarmed  her. 

"  To  the  Stag,  we  have  given  up  having  balls  at  the  CrownJ^ 

"  Ah,  it's  a  long  journey  to  the  Stag.^ 

"  Not  more  thaii  two  miles,  Ferdinand." 

"  Then  it  used  to  be  longer  ten  years  ago,  Theodora !  I  drove 
there,  if  you  remember,  on  the  box  of  this  very  carriage,  on  just 
such  a  clear  November  night  as  this.  It  was  the  longest  drive  I 
ever  had  in  my  life." 

A  sigh,  the  flutter  of  a  perfumed  fism  in  the  depths  of  the  carriage. 

Miss  Lascelles  leaned  forward,  and  the  lamplight  fell  on  her 
clear-cut  face,  on  the  pearls  in  her  ears,  on  the  shimmering  plush 
of  her  cloak. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  must  have  forgotten  to  wrap  the  fur  round  your 
knees,"  she  said,  with  a  certain  solicitude,  as  of  retrospective  regret. 

"  It  is  possible,  Theodora.  Ah,  well,  I  have  had  many  strange 
journeys  since  then." 

^^  Mr.  Clarke  is  a  great  traveller,"  said  Miss  Lascelles,  turning 
graciously  to  Cherry,  whom  perhaps  she  had  not  thought  worthy 
of  a  formal  introduction. 

^^  He  has  not  rested  the  sole  of  his  foot  for  ten  years,"  said  a 
voice  from  the  direction  of  the  eyeglass. 
.    "  That  is  a  long  time,"  ventured  timid  Cherry. 

"  Mr.  Clarke  has  been  to  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  places," 
went  on  Miss  Lascelles ;  "  to  Persia  and  Arabia  and  Syria.  We  are 
all  hoping  that  he  has  brought  home  some  sketches." 

"  I  sketched  a  good  deal  from  memory  the  first  year  or  two,  but 
there  was  a  sameness  in  the  subject,"  said  Ferdinand  Clarke, 
drily,  "  but  I  have  a  whole  portfolio  of  drawings  from  the  East,  if 
any  one  wants  to  see  them.  I  didn't  know  you  cared  for  such 
things,  Theodora." 

'*  I  always  liked  your  sketches.  It  used  to  make  me  quite  un- 
happy that  they  were  so  much  better  than  mine,  when  we  went 
out  painting  together." 

"  What  ages  ago  that  seems !  Well,  I've  brought  enough 
Sheikhs  and  Shahs  and  sandy  deserts  to  last  you  a  lifetime." 

"  Have  you  brought  them  with  you,  Ferdinand?  That  is  de- 
lightful. Perhaps  you  will  show  them  to  me — ^and  Miss  Danger- 
field  ? — I  am  sure  you  would  wish  to  see  them,  wouldn't  you, 
Cherry?" 
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"  Oh,  very  much  indeed,"  said  blushing  Cherry. 

"  You  must  come  to  lunch  to-morrow,"  went  on  Miss  LasceUes, 
"  no  doubt  between  us  we  can  persuade  Mr.  Clarke  to  unpack  his 
j)ortfolio." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can't  come,  Miss  Theodora.  It  doesn't  do  for  me 
to  be  away  at  dinner-time ! " 

"Then  come  in  later,  and  have  some  tea;"  Miss  Lascelles 
patted  her  friend's  hand  as  she  spoke  and  looked  across  at 
Ferdinand  Clarke  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  say :  "  Is  she  not  a 
dear,  simple  creature  :  But  you  mustn't  laugh  ! " 

l^Tien  they  got  to  the  Stag^  Cherry's  colour  came  and  went 
with  a  strange,  new  excitement  as  she  followed  Miss  Lascelles  up- 
stairs to  the  dressing-room.  Her  own  little  cloak  was  un&stened 
in  a  moment,  and  she  was  not  anxious  about  the  state  of  her 
hair  and  complexion.  She  wondered  how  Theodora  could  be  so 
patient  as  she  slowly  divested  herself  of  her  rich  mantle,  and  lin- 
gered before  the  mirror,  adjusting  her  pale,  fluffy  hair,  and  the 
laces  on  her  bodice.  Ferdinand  Ckurke  was  waiting  for  them  out- 
side as  the  two  women  emerged  for  the  dressing-room.  Cherry, 
round-eyed,  rosy,  very  fresh  and  sweet  in  the  ill-made  white  frock ; 
Theodora,  tiiU,  slender,  distinguished,  splendid  with  pearl-grey 
satin  and  glittering  pearls — a  pretty,  &ded,  discontented-looking 
woman,  whose  graceful  head  was  always  a  little  on  one  side ;  whose 
languid  voice  held  always  a  note  of  gentle  complaint.  Ten  years 
ago  Theodora  Lascelles  had  been  held  one  of  the  most  charming 
women  in  the  county ;  not  beautiful,  not  clever  exactly,  but  &8- 
cinating  in  a  sweet,  feminine  way,  with  little  sprightlinesses  that 
passed  for  brilliance.  But  she  had  passed  the  &tfid  boundary  line 
which  divides  the  twenties  from  the  thirties  without  fulfilling  any 
of  the  matrimonial  expectations  entertained  of  her,  and  many 
people  hinted  freely  at  a  romance  ;  at  the  tale  of  a  woman  who 
Lad  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well;  of  a  lover  who  had  loved  and 
ridden  away. 

The  dancers  were  resting  between  the  dances  as  the  Manor 
House  party  made  its  way  up  the  ball-room  to  where  the  more 
distinguished  section  of  the  company  was  assembled.  Mish 
Lascelles  was  surrounded  at  once ;  Ferdinand  Clarke  watched  her 
closely  as  she  went  through  the  various  greetings,  with  her 
little,  languid  manner,  so  thoroughly  well-bred  in  spite  of  a 
certain  flimsiness.  Theodora  was  still  |K)pular  it  seemed.  People 
were  still  anxious  to  shake  hands  with  her,  to  talk  to  her,  to 
ask  her  to  dance.  And  how  young  she  was  in  spite  of  the  haggard 
lines  on  her  face ;  and  yet  it  was  not  the  old  Theodora.  Perhaps 
he  was  too  loyal  to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  a  gracious 
maturity  might  with  advantage  have  replaced  a  certain  stale 
juvenility  which  clung  to  her. 

He  had  loved  her  all  his  life;  was  he  to  put  her  under  a 
microscope  and  label  her  as  a  stunted  growth  ? 
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Cherry  had  got  over  her  fears,  which  indeed,  had  never  pre- 
vailed to  any  extent.  Kind  Cherry  had  always  found  the  world 
remarkably  kind.  Now  her  brown  eyes  danced  with  innocent 
satisfaction  as  the  young  men  crowded  about  her,  filling  up  her 
card  with  their  names. 

"  Theodora,**  said  Ferdinand  Clarke, "  will  you  keep  the  fifteenth 
dance  for  me." 

"  I  have  given  it  away  already.  But  you  can  have  the  fifth  or 
sixth." 

"  No,  it's  the  fifteenth  I  want  and  mean  to  have.  It's  a  long- 
standing debt." 

"  But  I  have  promised  it  to  Colonel  Ralph." 

"You  were  not  always  so  conscientious  in  these  matters, 
Theodora." 

"  But  you  were  always  a  very  obstinate  person,  Ferdinand  !  " 

He  laughed*:  "  Perhaps  if  you  told  the  Colonel  that  that  dance 
was  promised  ten  years  ago " 

"  Ferdinand,  you  are  unkind  1 " 

She  turned  away  with  a  little  flush  ;  Clarke  knew  that  he  had 
won.  Then  he  made  his  way  to  where  Cherry  stood  amid  her 
crowd  of  youngsters.  "  Can  you  spare  a  dance  to  an  antediluvian 
person,  who  doesn't  know  a  waltz  from  the  Highland  fling?" 
he  said. 

She  turned  a  blushing,  questioning  &ce  towards  him.  He 
seemed  a  very  formidable  person  beside  the  eager  young  men. 

"  Haven't  you  one  left  for  me.  Miss  Dangerfield  ?  " 

"  There  is  one,"  said  Cherry ;  "  the  fifteenth." 

'^And  that  happens  to  be  the  single  dance  for  which  I  am 
eng^ed." 
^    ^  rerhaps  you  will  have  the  sixth  extra  ?  "  timidly. 

"  Ah,  that  delusive  *  sixth  extra ! '  No,  no,  Miss  Dangerfield. 
Old  birds  are  not  to  be  caught  with  chaflF.  Ah — ^well."  He 
bowed  and  walked  off  with  a  vague  sense  of  disappointment. 

The  evening  wore  on.  Cherry  was  dancing  every  dance ;  Miss 
Lascelles  danced  a  little  and  strolled  about  a  great  deal ;  Ferdinand 
Clarke  did  not  dance  at  all ;  he  leaned  in  the  doorway  surveying 
the  scene  with  unseeing  eyes,  while  his  thoughts  wandered  back 
to  just  such  another  festivity  in  which  he  had  shared. 

Ten  years  ago !  It  was  the  same  room,  in  many  instances  the 
same  people; — there  was  Theodora,  here  was  he,  Ferdinand, 
lounging  about  the  doorway  just  as  he  had  done  before. 

Ten  years  ago !  Then,  he  had  been  wild  with  passion  and  pain, 
mad  with  unutterable  longing,  cruelly,  fiercely  jealous.  Now,  he 
could  look  across  calmly  enough  at  Theodora  opposite,  trifling 
with  her  fan  and  talking  languidly  to  Colonel  fialph.  And  yet, 
for  the  ten  years  in  which  he  had  been  a  wanderer  on  the  face  ot 
the  earth,  the  thought  of  her  had  never  been  long  away  from  him. 
For  him  she  had  always  been  the  one  woman  in  the  world.  When 
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his  long  wanderings  had  ended  a  few  months  ago,  his  first  thought 
had  been  of  Theodora ;  his  first  impolse,  when  he  heard  she  was 
still  unmarried,  to  seek  her.  Gould  it  be  that  this  gift,  for 
which  he  had  so  long  thirsted,  was  to  be  his  at  last  ?  ^^  Poor 
soul,  she  has  suffered,"  he  thought,  looking  at  the  worn  fieu^e  and 
recalling  its  former  careless  vivacity ;  ^^  poor  soul, — ^if  one  could 
make  her  happier." 

On  her  part,  Theodora  had  gone  back  to  that  other  ball  of  ten 
years  back.  Ah,  how  happy  she  had  been !  True,  she  had  paid 
for  that  happiness  with  all  the  peace  and  content  of  her  life,  but 
it  had  been  worth  while.  At  least  she  had  thought  so  once. 
Latterly  she  had  begun  to  doubt.  She  looked  across  at  Ferdi- 
nand. Why  had  he  come  ?  What  a  loyal  and  kindly  soul  was  his ! 
He,  at  least,  was  always  the  same,  whatever  other  people  might 
be.  Was  he  the  same  indeed?  Was  he  not  a  hundred  times 
stronger,  surer,  better-looking  ?  Did  her  heart  cry  out  to  her  the 
bitter  woman's  cry,  '^  he  has  grown  and  I  have  dwindled ! "  as  she 
sat  there  thinking  of  long  ago ;  of  the  lover  who  had  spoilt  her 
life  ;  of  the  lover  whose  life  she  had  done  so  much  to  spoil  ? 

^^This  is  our  dance,**  said  Ferdinand,  coming  across  to  her. 

"  You  see,  I  do  pay  my  debts  sometimes,"  she  said,  as  they 
strolled  into  the  rose-lit  ante-room. 

^  There  are  some  debts  that  one  can't  always  pay.  Ah,  Theodora, 
no  doubt  it  seemed  a  small  thing,  but  you  were  very  cruel." 

"  It  is  you  who  are  cruel  now,  Ferdinand." 

^^  Perhaps  I  mean  to  be.  Do  you  know  what  that  dance  meant 
to  me  ?  It  was  the  only  one  you  would  give  me — a  miserable 
quadrille,  low  down  on  your  card — but  you  promised  it  three  days 
before,  with  one  of  your  sweetest  smiles.  I  lay  awake  hugging 
the  thought  of  it,  I  dreamed  of  it  for  three  nights.  All  through 
that  evening  at  the  ball  I  stood  alone,  watching  you  and  counting 
the  moments.  When  the  time  for  our  dance  came  round  you  told 
me  I  had  made  a  mistake !    I  laughed  in  your  &ce  at  that." 

The  laces  on  her  bodice  fluttered ;  her  lips  and  nostrils  quivered. 
^  I  only  danced  with  one  person  that  night,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

Ferdinand  was  silenced ;  she  had  made  him  feel  a  brute  by  this 
unexpected  admission.  He  knew  no  details,  but  he  could  guess 
roughly  at  the  outlines  of  her  story.  It  was  a  terrible  misfortune 
to  be  bom  a  woman,  he  thought.  A  most  unloverlike  attitude  of 
mind  had  he  but  known  it. 

Cherry  came  into  the  room  with  her  attendant  cavalier.  Theo- 
dora rose  from  her  seat.  "  Are  we  disturbing  you?  "  cried  Cherry, 
preparing  to  beat  a  retreat. 

^'  No,"  she  said,  with  a  thin  smile ;  ^^  we  old  fogies  were  taking 
refuge  firom  the  dancing.  But  it  is  over  now,"  and  she  swept 
from  the  room,  Clarke  following  thoughtfully  in  her  train. 
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^  Oood-night,  Miss  Charlotte,"  said  Ferdinand,  as  he  bade  fare- 
well to  Cherry,  in  the  hall  at  the  Bectory  that  night.  '^  To- 
morrow come  Katzenjammer  and  Arab  sketches.'' 

Cherry  was  puzzled.  ^^  He  forgot  my  name,"  she  thought, 
rather  humiliated,  as  she  went  upstairs  to  bed. 

At  the  Manor  House,  Miss  Lascelles  sat  down  before  the  mirror. 
^  Does  he  see  the  wrinkles  as  plainly  as  I  do  ?  "  she  cried,  peering 
at  herself.  ^  Does  he  know  how  few  people  have  loved  me  ?  How 
weary  I  am  of  this  life  ?  Is  it  possible  that  he  has  not  changed  ?  " 

In  the  room  next  to  her  Ferdinand  Clarke  was  saying  to  him- 
self, with  a  si^h :  ^  Poor  Theodora,  poor  soul !  " 

It  is  significant  when  a  man  applies  such  an  epithet  to  the 
woman  he  has  loved. 


CHAPTER  11. 

OTHELLO  AND  DESDEMONA. 

At  half-past  three  the  next  day,  Cheny  came  tripping  into  the 
big  drawing-room  at  the  Manor  House.  Theodora,  languid  and 
graceful,  lay  back  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  great  fire-place,  inter- 
posing a  light  screen  between  her  £bu^  and  the  blaze.  Ferdinand, 
in  a  velvet  coat,  stood  near  her  on  the  rug.  They  were  not 
talking  as  Cherry  came  in  rosy  and  firesh  from  her  walk,  with  a 
pleased,  shy  look  in  her  eyes.  Miss  Lascelles  suffered  herself  to 
be  kissed  and  even  deigned  to  offer  a  caress. 

At  the  Manor  House  little  Miss  Dangerfield  was  a  privileged 
person;  perhaps  it  was  that  she  brought  incense  to  that  tawary, 
tinsel  shrine,  where  so  few  came  now  to  worship.  Ferdinand 
Clarke  wheeled  a  low  chair  for  Cherry  to  the  little  table  where  lay 
his  portfolio,  and  brought  a  stool  for  her  feet. 

**  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Cherry  overwhelmed. 

^'  We  are  going  to  take  advantage  of  the  light  and  look  at  the 
sketches  before  tea,"  said  Theodora,  drawing  her  chair  nearer  to 
the  table ;  "  now,  Ferdinand,  we  are  all  attention." 

Clarke  knelt  down  on  the  rug  beside  her  and  opened  the 
portfolio. 

"Charming,  charminffi  how  you  have  improved!"  cried 
Theodora,  turning  over  me  sketches. 

Cherry  said  nothing.  She  was  all  eyes  and  ears  as  Clarke  held 
up  the  sketches  one  by  one,  and  proceeded  with  his  exposition. 
Perhaps  he  was  carried  away  by  his  subject;  perhaps  by  the 
eager  intentness  of  one  of  his  listeners;  it  is  certain  that  he 

Srew  remarkably  eloquent,  it  may  even  be  a  little  garrulous,  as 
e  told  the  story  of  his  ten  years'  adventure. 
Theodora  put  up  her  screen  to  hide  a  yawn;  she  was  un- 
utterably bored. 

EE  2 
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"  Is  she  pretending  ?  "  she  thought,  looking  sharply  at  Cherry. 
She  was  not  accustomed  thiit  people,  least  of  all  Ferdinand  Clarke, 
should  display  so  much  interest  in  dull  impersonalities  in  her  pre- 
sence. She  began  to  feel  it  as  a  slight.  Not  the  most  poignant 
reproaches,  the  most  remorseless  probing  of  old  wounds  would  have 
hurt  her  as  this  absorption  in  Sheikhs  and  Shahs.  '^Did  men  ever 
care.  Could  he  have  cared,  when  he  was  so  busy  painting  his 
little  pictures,  keeping  account  of  his  adventures  ?  **  She  fell 
back  at  last  on  watching  his  face,  and  dwelling  on  the  memories 
which  it  recalled.  Ten  years  ago  she  might  have  feigned  an 
interest  in  sandy  deserts  and  murderous  Arabs,  but  ten  years  ago 
l»eople  never  talked  to  her  about  such  things.  The  fading  light 
put  an  end  at  last  to  the  discourse. 

"  It  has  been  delightful,"  said  Theodora,  with  a  ghost  of  one  of 
the  old  smiles.  *^  Please  Ferdinand  ring  the  bell.  I  am  sure  you 
must  want  some  tea  after  your  exertions." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  have  been  unconscionably  tedious,"  he  answered  ; 
^^  I  had  almost  got  back  to  the  East  again." 

"  It  is  as  well  that  it  was  *  almost.'  What  would  the  lion-hunting 
London  ladies  have  done,  if  they  had  lost  their  distinguished 
traveUer?" 

^^  I  am  quite  indifferent  as  to  what  ladies  in  London  may  think  or 
do,"  said  Ferdinand,  shortly,  and  Theodora  was  mollified. 

Clarke  walked  back  with  Cherry  in  the  dusk  to  the  Sectory,  and, 
at  her  timid  invitation  followed  her  into  the  lamp-lit  parlour  where 
the  children  were  waiting  tea  for  their  sister. 

"  Oh  papa,"  she  said,  "  I  wish  you  had  been  there.  Mr.  Clarke 
has  been  telling  us  about  Syria,  and  Arabia,  and  Persia." 

Before  he  lei^  it  was  arranged  that  Ferdinand  should  bring  over 
his  sketches  to  the  Bectory  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day. 

As  they  undressed  that  night,  the  rector's  little  daughters 
discussed  the  events  of  the  day. 

"  I  don't  like  your  Mr.  Clarke,"  said  critical  Maggie, "  he  is  always 
laughing  at  one  behind  those  horrid  eyeglasses." 

"  I  think  he  is  very  nice,"  answered  Cherry,  demurely ;  "  I  was 
terribly  afiraid  of  him  at  first,  but  he  is  so  kind,  one  can't  be  afraid 
for  long." 

"  Mrs.  Duncan  says  he  is  going  to  marry  Miss  Theodora,"  went 
on  Maggie. 

Cherry  blew  out  the  candle  and  got  into  bed  without  so  much 
as  a  "good -night." 

CHAPTEB  III. 

CHERRY  DECmES. 

Ferdinand  Clarke  sauntered  about  the  Manor  House  garden, 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.     He  was  think- 
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ing  of  Theodora;  of  Theodora  past,  of  Theodora  present,  of 
Theodora  as  she  might  be  in  the  future.  It  was  no  new  occupation  ; 
she  had  been  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  pretty  constantly  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  She  had  played  iast  and  loose  with  him, 
had  done  much  to  spoil  the  best  years  of  existence  for  him,  but 
there  was  nothing  but  pity  and  tenderness  in  his  thoughts  of 
her.  There  was  no  doubt,  poor  woman,  that  she  had  altered 
considerably ;  that  her  temper  was  uncertain,  that  she  took  no 
interest  in  anything  beyond  the  merest  personalities.  "The 
scoundrel ! "  said  Clarke  to  himself ;  "  the  scoundrel,  I  always  read 
his  soul  in  his  good-looking  face." 

He  found  himself  wishing  most  heartily  that  things  had  gone 
well  with  Theodora ;  that  he  had  come  back  to  find  her  prosperous, 
blooming,  married.  As  it  was,  could  much  happiness  accrue  if 
they  agreed  to  join  together  their  spoiled  lives?  Well,  such 
chance  of  happiness  as  lay  there  should  be  hers.  Clarke  was  a 
modest  man,  but  he  did  not  think  this  time  to  plead  in  vain  with 
Theodora. 

Upstairs,  Miss  Lascelles  paced  her  room,  strangely  agitated. 
*'  Has  he  come  to  rescue  me  ?  Am  I  beyond  rescue,"  was  the  half- 
formed  thought  in  her  brain.  The  love  which  had  spoilt  her  lift- 
was  dead,  long,  long  ago.  Only  an  unutterable  weariness  and 
emptiness  remained.    * 

*  *        '  *  »  « 

Ferdinand  Clarke  came  out  from  the  Kectory  that  afternoon 
with  a  look  of  deep  thought  on  his  face.  Something  in  Cherry's 
eyes  had  moved  him  strangely.  "  Does  she  know  how  much  they 
say,  those  brown  eyes  of  hers  ?  Child,  is  it  the  truth  they  speak  ? 
Is  it  possible,  or  am  I  a  vain  old  fool  ?  " 

Could  it  be  that  life  yet  held  in  store  for  him  more  than  broken 
ends,  old  cast  clouts  of  happiness  ?  Pshaw  I  the  whole  thing  was 
absurd.  But  he  would  go  to  town  the  next  day,  and,  for  the 
present  at  least,  he  would  not  speak  to  Theodora. 

•  *  «  •  • 

• 

Two  days  after  Ferdinand  Clarke's  departure  (Jherry  came  to 
see  Miss  Lascelles.  She  came  by  appointment ;  it  was  the .  day 
on  which  Theodora  .usually  attempted  to  impart  to  her  little 
friend  something  of  her  own  dabbling  knowledge  of  water-colour 
painting. 

"  Oh,  I  can't  give  you  your  lesson  to-day,  child,"  the  older 
woman  cried ;  "  I  have  a  headache — ^a  shocking  headache  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  ! "  cried  Cherry,  kissing  the  slender  hand. 

"  Oh,  don't  worry  me.  I  hate  so  much  pretence  !  The  world 
is  all  pretence  I  " 

Cherry  was  much  distressed.  Theodora  drew  her  towards  her 
with  some  remorse.  "  You  look  pale  yourself,  child.  There  are 
great  circles  under  your  eyes.     Take  care  of  your  complexion. 
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It  is  the  best  eift  God  gives  a  woman.    Heaven  pity  her  when 
she  has  outlived  it  1  ^ 

Cherry  was  greatly  shocked;  the  idol  was  descending  from  the 
pedestal.  Theodora's  quick  vanity  saw  something  of  her  thought ; 
she  took  the  girl  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her. 

*^  Ah,  forgive  me,  I  am  a  cross  old  woman.  Little  Cherry,  you 
mustn't  leave  off  loving  me." 

Then  followed  much  tenderness  between  the  two  women. 

^  I  have  a  message  for  you,"  said  Theodora  presently ;  ^^  Mr. 
Clarke  bade  me  make  his  &rewells  to  you." 

«  Mr.  Clarke  has  gone  ?  " 
•    "He  went  the  day  before  yesterday,"  answered  Theodora, 
intent  on  her  own  thoughts. 

"  He  gave  me  two  of  his  most  beautiful  sketches,"  said  Cherry, 
turning  away  her  &ce,  which  was  no  longer  pale. 

"How  kind,"  said  Theodora  indifferently.  Cherry's  incense, 
the  flattery  of  her  innocent  worship,  were  all  very  well ;  Cherry's 
little  personal  affidrs  were  another  matter.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
Miss  Lascelles  affected  a  gracious  and  exaggerated  interest  in 
them ;  but  she  had  not  sufficient  energy  to-day.  She  was  think- 
ing of  Ferdinand.  Would  he  fulfil  his  half-promise  of  returning 
the  next  week  ? 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  constant  in  a  desert ;  in  London  it  is 

another  affair. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Cherry  stood  disconsolately  in  the  wintry  garden  holding  little 
Hal  by  the  hand.  Her  face  was  pale  still;  the  circles  were 
deeper  than  ever  under  her  eyes.  Ihis  last  week  had  made  her 
sadly  wise.  For  seven  nights  she  had  sobbed  herself  to  sleep ; 
already  she  began  to  foresee  a  time  when  there  would  be  no 
more  tears ;  only  a  dull,  empty  aching  through  the  long  days. 

"  Won't  it  be  summer  soon  ? "  asked  Hal,  depressed  by  the 
pervasive  November  dreariness. 

"  Not  for  a  long,  long  time,  my  darlinfir,''  said  Cherry,  kissing 
him.  "Ah,  your  fiEtce  is  as  cold  as  ice!  Bun,  Hal,  run  and 
get  warm." 

"  You  can't  catch  me,"  said  Hal,  in  a  challenging  tone,  setting 
off  down  the  path. 

Cherry,  with  her  heavy  heart,  went  dutifully  in  pursuit,  round 
the  garden,  round  again;  then,  at  the  garden  gate,  Hal  was 
overtaken  and  captured. 

Just  at  that  moment  some  one  was  standing,  with  his  hand  on 
the  latch,  about  to  enter ;  a  respectable  Philistine,  in  a  tall  hat, 
with  a  double-eyeglass,  with  a  short  brown  beard. 

"Mr.  Clarke ! "  said  Cherry,  with  a  swift,  glad  smile,  holding 
out  her  little  cold  hand. 

I  think  she  would  have  been  shocked  had  she  known  how 
much  her  eyes  told  him.    But  Ferdinand  Clarke  was  not  shocked 
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at  all ;  he  knew  that  in  that  moment  Cherry  had  decided  her  own 

fate  and  his. 

•  •  •  «  • 

It  was  settled  that  very  day.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  Rector's 
snrprise,  of  Cherry's  great  gladness,  of  Ferdinand's  deep  content. 
After  tea  the  two  happy  people  strolled  up  and  down  the  dusky 
road  outside  the  house.  Once  or  twice  Ferdinand  glanced  across 
at  the  lights  of  the  Manor  House  glimmering  in  the  distance. 
He  wished  that  letter  to  Theodora  were  written.  She  would 
never  know  that  he  had  been  on  his  way  to  her  that  afternoon ; 
that  it  was  almost  by  chance  he  had  stopped  at  the  Bectory. 
Suddenly  he  drew  up  his  head  and  recited  slowly : 

"  Werther  had  a  love  for  Charlotte 
Such  aa  words  could  neyer  utter; 
Would  jou  know  how  first  he  met  her ! 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter." 

*^  Charlotte ! "  said  Cherry, « **  you  are  so  fond  of  that  name. 
You  said  '  Good-night  Miss  Charlotte'  after  the  ball." 

He  told  her  the  story  over  which  so  many  of  us  have  laughed 
and  cried. 

*  Only,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  ^  in  this  case  there  is  no  Albert, 
at  least,  I  think  not? "  He  smiled  down  at  her half-questioningly. 

"  No,  there  is  no  Albert,"  said  Cherry  decidedly ;  "  but  you — 

Mr.  Clarke,  Ferdinand— did  you  ever ?  but  of  course  you 

did ! "  cried  world-wise  Cherry. 

^'  Yes,  of  course  I  did,"  he  answered,  and,  stooping,  kissed  her 
forehead. 
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PRIVATE  coachmg  at  Oxford  was  very  hard  work.  A  young 
beginner  soon  finds  that  in  order  to  teach,  he  must  himseS 
learn;  that  is,  learn  a  little  more  accuracy  than  he  already 
has  attained,  and  this  must  extend  to  every  book  and  every  part . 
of  it  that  his  pupil  proposes  to  read.  A  tutor  usually  desired  to 
take  six  pupils ;  that  is,  to  lecture  six  hours  a  day  and  to  pay 
minute  attention,  with  earnest  talk  with  six  fresh  men,  on  various 
subjects,  six  full  hours.  If  you  add  to  that  some  more  hours  as  a 
daily  preparation,  no  wonder  you  heard,  as  I  did,  in  reading  with 
the  late  Bishop  of  London,  that  his  head  was  in  a  whirl,  and  that 
the  vacation  came  just  in  time  to  save  him.  He  said,  ^^  My  head 
is  giving  way ;  the  truth  is  I  have  done  too  much."  Most  tutors 
however,  have  to  commence  with  smaller  numbers,  and  so  become 
seasoned  by  degrees.  Some  men  presume  that  having  taken  a 
first  class  they  are  fit,  all  at  once,  to  lecture  as  a  matter  of  course. 
With  a  man  of  this  confident  character  a  party  of  my  fidends, 
one  long  vacation,  went  down  to  Lynton,  and  before  long  this  so- 
called  tutor  was  floored  with  a  passage  of  Thucydides,  and  after 
repeated  instances  of  his  incapacity,  they  dispensed  with  his 
services,  and  wrote  for  another  tutor.  This  man  made  a  great 
mistake ;  he  ought  to  have  read  early  and  late,  till  he  was  used 
to  his  work. 

No  man  was  more  familiar  with  his  books  or  found  the  work 
easier  than  Clifton  of  Worcester ;  but  he  was  glad  after  a  time 
to  take  a  living  and  retire. 

Men  used  to  be  fond  of  reading  with  a  tutor  who  had  been 
examiner  in  the  schools,  supposed  to  be  up  to  all  the  so-called 
crotchets  of  examiners.  It  was  too  generally  believed  that  there 
were  certain  mysteries  in  Aristotle  into  which  only  a  certain  set  of 
tutors  could  possibly  initiate  you.  After  all,  the  chief  assistance 
a  tutor  can  render  a  candidate  for  honours  is  to  direct  his 
reading,  and  to  carry  on  a  system  of  daily  examination.  Very 
little  can  be  done  in  filling  another  man's  head.  This  he  must 
be  taught  to  do  for  himself.  Education  consists  in  drawing  out 
nither  than  in  forcing  in ;  formation  not  information. 

No  reading  man  in  my  time  thought  there  was  much  use  in 
the  college  lectures.  The  worst  part  of  it  was  that  the  lectures 
broke  in  on  all  that  time,  from  ten  o'clock  tUl  one,  which  is  most 
valuable  for  private  study ;  and  with  the  best  scholars,  I  am  sure 
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that  for  the  morning  lost  the  lecture  was  but  a  poor  compensation. 
One  advantage  I  duly  estimate  in  college  lectures,  namely,  the 
opportunity  i^orded  in  a  class  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  men  of 
comparing  oneself  with  others.  Self-knowledge  is  no  small  part 
of  college  education.  To  have  read  privately  with  the  then 
celebrated  Roundell  Palmer,  the  best  classic  of  his  day,  and  also 
with  the  then  Jackson  of  Pembroke,  one  of  the  first  men  in 
science,  I  have  ever  considered  a  lifelong  benefit. 

Jackson  was  eminently  an  instance,  and  to  some  extent 
Houndell  Palmer  also,  of  the  way  a  clever  man  may  make  the 
University  the  stepping  stone  to  the  highest  preferment  in  life. 
Jackson  was  indebted  to  Dr.  Jeune,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, for  tuition  for  which  he  could  ill  alBford  to  pay. 

Dr.  Jeune's  early  fortunes  had  been  little  more  promising.  He 
told  my  friend.  Dr.  H — ,  that  he  had  carried  sacks  of  flour  to 
his  Other's  mill.  Each  of  these  embryo  bishops  took  a  first 
class  ;  this  led  to  a  connection  for  pupils  at  Oxford,  in  the  first 
place,  and  after  some  years  testimonials  were  accumulated  for 
what  is  a  very  rich  prize  for  any  young  men — Dr.  Jeune  became 
head-master  of  Birmingham  Foundation  School,  and  Jackson  of 
Islington  Proprietary  College. 

And  why  are  we  said  to  have  a  set  of  schoolmaster  bishops  ? 
Principally  because  the  best  men  of  their  day  are  found  in  the 
great  schools,  and  they  hiave  a  fine  opportunity  of  making  con- 
nections when  there.  Islington  college,  however,  was  not  of  so 
high  a  class,  nor  could  Jackson  be  said  to  have,  like  Palmer, 
distanced  all  compeers  at  the  University.  Jackson  became 
known  as  a  most  emphatic  and  persuasive  preacher  at  Muswell 
Hill.  If  persuasiveness  is  the  highest  point  in  oratory,  Jackson  had 
that  gift ;  the  rest  of  his  oratory,  was  little  indeed.  But  he  was 
a  moving  preacher.  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  heard 
him  Sunday  after  Sunday  at  St.  James',  Piccadilly.  Both  these 
ministers  marked  him  for  a  bishopric,  though  Lord  Aberdeen  first 
had  the  opportunity.  Sydney  Smith  used  to  speak  of  Greek- 
Play  bishops — adverting  to  Blomfield  and  Monk — and  of  their 
"  orthodox  views  of  the  middle  verb."  So  many  years  has  scholar- 
ship and  learning  led  to  the  lawn. 

Roundell  Palmer  of  Trinity  College  was  not  only  the  best  classic 
of  his  day ;  his  Latin  Prize  Poem  and  his  Latin  Essay  on  the 
Clientship  among  the  Romans  were  among  the  very  best  in  the 
whole  collection.  He  also  won  the  Newdigate  and  the  Ireland 
scholarship  and  a  first  class.  But  strange  to  say,  it  became  a 
humorous  remark  that  the  plucked  man  of  this  University  owed 
him  a  present  for  taking  away  the  disgrace  from  plucks  ever 
after.  He  took  up  three  books  of  Euclid  mr  his  Little  60,  instead 
of  Logic — ^you  might  take  either — and  as  he  did  not  intend  to 
pursue  mathematical  studies,  he  drew  the  line  rather  too  close, 
was  deemed   deficient — ^and  foiled  !     I  well  remember  hearing 
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his  examination,  and  anticipating  No  testarMir.  ^^  Never  mind," 
said  Short,  ^<he  can  write  better  Latin  than  any  one  of  the 
examiners."  It  was  believed  that  his  well-known  abilities  pre- 
judiced him :  and  that  the  examiners  had  determined  to  make 
an  example  of  some  man  whose  deficiency  could  not  &irly  churn 
allowance. 

There  was  no  man  of  my  day  more  respected  than  Boundell 
Palmer,  none  of  whom  higher  expectations  in  life  were  formed. 
When  I  read  lately  of  the  death  of  my  old  friend  Gunner,  Recorder 
of  Southampton,  I  thought  of  the  very  words  he  once  uttered, 
"Whoever  lives- fifty  years  will  see  Palmer  Lord  Chancellor." 
Gunner  did  live  to  see  it.  The  Eldon  Testimonial,  £200  a  year, 
held  for  three  years,  was  awarded  always  without  examination  to 
the  man  who  had  won  most  prizes  and  honours.  Palmer  took 
this  as  a  matter  of  course. 

At  Magdalen  at  that  time  the  deed  of  trust  as  regards  fellowships 
and  demyships  was  not  construed  to  mean  that  these  prizes  should 
be  given  to  the  best  scholars.  Founders  of  scholarships  no  doubt 
intended  generally  to  help  poor  scholars.  In  the  progress  of  time 
school  education  became  general,  and  the  highest  kind  to  qualify 
for  competition  was  expensive,  consequently  to  award  such  pecu- 
niary help  and  partially  free  education  to  the  best  scholars  who 
came  to  Oxford  was  to  benefit*  those  who  were  probably  rich  and 
least  required  it.  Still  any  judicious  selection  of  poor  scholars  is 
little  likely  to  remain  long  in  force.  You  can  judge  of  scholarship 
but  not  of  poverty.  Election  must  be  made  either  by  examination 
or  by  &vour ;  so  examination  or  the  hated  "  Competition  Wallah  " 
is  the  better  of  the  fwo.  Magdalen  fellowships  were  so  generally 
given  by  &vour  and  friendship  that  the  usuld  examination  was 
a  &rce.  Palmer,  however,  was  advised  to  stand  on  his  merits. 
When  the  fellows  came  to  the  election  they  were  about  to  super- 
sede him  in  favour  of  a  mere  pass-man,  when  one  of  the  fellows 
>,^ro8e  and  said :  "  We  are  carrying  this  too  far.  The  eyes  of  all 
^^Jjfcrd  are  on  us  to  see  what  we  will  do.  Here  is  a  man  who  would 
be  a|  honour  to  the  college.**  This  appeal  prevailed ;  Palmer  was 
not  b  be  denied. 

.  As  V  examinations  in  Euclid,  I  can  recount  three  instances  of 
wpndenl^  memory.  Two  superior  men,  both  second-class  honours 
— one  ^  the  celebrated  Canon  Macmullen  of  the  Hampton  cot- 
troversy--^88^u^ed  me  that  they  learnt  their  books  of  Euclid  by 
heart  without  understanding  the  least  of  the  reasoning.  That 
such  stu£f  a!l^  ^'  If  the  angle  A  C  B  is  equal  to  the  angle  D  E  F, 
Ac.,"  could  BP  learnt  by  any  one,  how  strange  that  two  men  of 
proved  ability  Vs  well  as  good  memory  should  not  see  the  meaning 
of  what  youngv.  school-l^ys  commonly  understand.  In  relating 
this  to  ProfessoTyl^og^^S)  of  much  experience  as  an  examiner,  he 
said ;  ^^  I  can  easily  believe  it.  With  a  candidate  who  gave  up 
two  books  of  Eucli(L  I  observed  that  the  proposition  was  right  by 
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my  fignre,  but  he  had  circles  for  triangles,  and  his  figure  absurdly 
wrong.  When  I  called  his  attention  to  it,  he  said,  ^^  If  yon  please, 
sir,  I  did  not  think  we  were  required  to  know  the  pictures." 

Palmer's  schoolfellow  Lowe  was  as  widely  known  as  any  man 
of  his  day.  *^  He  would  have  been  elected  scholar  of  Trinity,"  said 
Mr.  Bursar  Smith,  but  we  perceived  he  was  too  near-sighted 
for  the  duties  of  marking  the  names  in  chapel.  He  was  first 
and  foremost  at  the  Union  Debating  Society,  and  with  a  few  others 
seceded  and  formed  a  club  of  their  own.  This  gave  occasion  to 
a  poem  in  Homeric  Oreek  called  Uniomachia ;  it  has  reoently 
been  republished,  but  has  no  great  merit ;  but  the  idea  of  this  had 
been  taken  from  a  composition  by  Lowe,  in  Latin  verse  mixed  with 
English,  called  Macaronic  poetry.  It  was  written  in  1833,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  with  the  (then) 
Princess  Victoria,  escorted  by  Sir  John  Conroy.  This  piece  of 
classical  humour  was  much  praised,  and  copies  sent  to  every  part 
of  the  world  where  Oxford  men  were  to  be  found ;  it  began  as 
fpUows : 

Dicita  PierideB  Miuae  xnihi  dicite  KmUa 
JhUehentkmt  Princetaqne  simul  Victoria  nostro 
SingatuT  veTBu,  ConrwAnuaque  triumphus 
£t  qu&m  shotUxrvint  Underaraduates  atque  Maestri 
£t  quantum  dederit  Vice  CkaneeUor  ipse  nifi^^mefU. 

Sir  John  Conroy  was  made  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  which  was  still 
further  hit  at  in  the  line, 

Non  Lincoln's  Inn  ilium  non  Intima  Templa  tulerunt. 

After  this  some  good  Oreek  Homeric  verses  came  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Scott,  now  Dean  of  Eochester.  Macbride  was  then  well- 
known  as  President  of  Magdalen  Hall,  now  called  Hertford 
College.  They  did  well  to  change  the  name — ^in  my  day  suggestive 
of  all  that  was  low,  vulgar  and  profligate — truly  the  refuge  of 
those  destitute  of  every  desirable  quality;  but  with  change  of 
name,  and  under  my  old  friend  Mitchell,  a  very  different  state  of 
things  prevailed.  Well,  this  Dr.  Macbride's  name  was  aptly 
clast^ed  as  Parthenopseus.    (Parthenos  in  Greek  means  a  bride.) 

I  remember  a  strange  adventure  of  Lowe  while  ari  under- 
graduate. Old  Allan  Park  was  presiding  as  judge  at  the  Oxford 
assizes,  and  with  his  usual  testiness  complaining  of  every  little 
noise  made  in  court.  Great  was  the  confusion,  and  very  sheepish 
were  the  looks  of  the  clerk  who  represented  the  sheriff,  when  at 
last  Park  called  out,  ^*  Don't  stand  there,  sir,  with  your  hands  in 
your  pockets ;  go  down  at  once  among  this  ill-behaved  crowd  and 
keep  order  or  111  commit  you !  '* 

Not  long  after,  the  said  officer  had  done  something  in  proof  of 
his  energy.  He  stood  forward  and  said,  ^^  My  lord,  a  man  has 
been  apprehended  for  making  a  disturbance  in  court  and 
assaulting  a  constable." 

'^Let  him  stand  up  here,"  said  the  judge.    Immediately  a 
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shining  white  head  was  seen  threading  its  way  through  the  crowd,  - 

with  the  alleged  assaulted  oflScer  in  charge  of  its  owner ;  when  :i 
barrister  quickly  stood  on  a  bench  near  and  said  just  loud  enough 
for  me  to  hear,  "My  lord,  this  is  a  gentleman  of  University 
College,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  undergraduates  in  Oxford." 

"Yes,  I  daresay,"  said  the  judge,  in  a  tone  and  manner  which 
shewed  how  he  meant  to  act ;  and  then  he  said  roughly  to  the 
man, 

"  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

"  Please,  my  lord,  the  prisoner  was  trying  to  get  into  this  part 
of  the  court,  and  I  prevented  him." 

"  Prevented  him,  indeed  !  What  right  had  you  to  prevent  him  ? 
Don't  you  see  he  was  one  of  the  University  gentlemen  ?  There, 
you  have  been  admitting  all  the  tag-rag,  and  those  who  ought  to 
be  admitted  you  keep  out." 

"  As  to  the  assault,  my  lord,"  said  Lowe,  "  since  he  is  an  old 
man  and  I  am  a  young  one,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  be  supposed 
to  have  assaulted  him.  He  made  a  grab  at  me  as  I  was  passing, 
and  as  I  eluded  him  he  fell." 

"Sir,  you  are  discharged,"  whereupon  Lowe  improved  the 
occasion  and  made  for  the  best  seat  in  the  court,  which  an  ofBcer 
at  once  opened  for  him.  I  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the 
difiFerence  of  the  probable  fate  of  rich  and  poor  in  old  Park's 
hands,  in  his  then  mood  and  temper. 

Adverting  to  the  case  of  noted  men  who  were  plucked  from 
carelessness  and  taking  things  too  easy,  two  cases  occur  to  me. 

Once  the  Dons  at  Wadham  had  a  candidate  supposed  to  be 
going  so  straight  to  a  first  class,  and  to  be  likely  to  do  his  college 
such  honour,  that  the  tutors  waived  their  lectures,  and  quite  a 
large  company  were  on  the  way  to  the  schools,  when  they  met 
their  champion  coming  back.  He  had  been  stopped  in  liniine ; 
plucked  for  his  divinity,  the  subject  with  which  the  viva  voce 
examinations  always  began.  My  friend  Dickenson  had  put  down 
his  name  for  his  "  Great  Go,"  when  Short  tried  him  with  a  few 
questions  in  divinity  and  soon  exclaimed,  "Why,  Dickenson, 
you  can't  pass — you  must  read  your  Bible  thoroughly,  and  go  up 
after  the  long  vacation." 

About  the  same  time  a  little  book  made  its  appearance,  called 
"  The  Art  of  Pluck,"  being  a  parody  on  our  Aristotelian  studies, 
giving  also  instances  of  pluck  answers.  One  very  good  one  I 
remember  was  "The  herald  of  Darius  came  to  ask  for — not 
earth  and  water — (a  token  of  submission,  earth  being  geen  in  Greek) 
but — gin  and  water."  To  describe  the  essay  were  to  copy  it ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  it  spread  about  the  country  almost  like  Ix)we'8 
verses,  and  added  much  to  the  fame  of  its  author,  Caswall  of 
Brasenose.  This  author  was  reading,  as  I  was,  with  Jackson,  who 
fully  expected  him  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  ambition,  a  first 
class*    But  Caswall  had  made  a  too  common  mistake  ;  he  thought 
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men  could  be  indoctrinated  with  divinity  by  the  mere  atmosphere 
of  chapel,  and  as  if  the  general  knowledge  attained  without  special 
study  was  sufficient.  With  some  examinations  this  might  be  true, 
but  when  question  after  question,  technical  and  scholastic,  comes, 
a  man  feels  wholly  at  a  loss. 

Hayward  Cox,  then  examiner,  told  me  he  never  felt  more  pained 
for  any  man ;  and  at  the  end  of  his  examination  one  answer, 
giving  a  Hebrew  name  as  a  guess  for  Roman  officer,  appeared 
incredible  for  a  man  of  CaswalFs  attainments.  With  much  com- 
punction they  allowed  him  to  pass,  but  never  before  had  they 
stretched  a  point  so  far.  The  question  seriously  arose,  did  not 
Caswall,  finding  he  was  doing  too  badly  for  a  first  class,  try  to  put 
his  own  art  in  requisition  and  to  pluck  himself,  that  he  might 
have  another  trial  for  his  first  ?  One  thing  I  know ;  he  said  to  my 
friend  French — "  They  ought  not  to  have  passed  me,  I  am  very 
sorry  that  they  did." 

Hayward  Cox  was  an  experienced  examiner,  and  a  standing 
eoacl)  for  classmen,  and  was  more  communicative  as  to  the 
examinations  than  most  of  his  colleagues  in  the  school.  So  I 
asked  him  what  it  was  which  caused  a  little  excitement  among 
the  examiners  when  I  was  in  the  schools.  A  man  had  given  up 
his  logic  paper  in  a  hurried  and  determined  manner — almost  as 
soon  as  looked  at.  Something  was  written  on  it  which  seemed  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  examiners. 

"  You  mean  the  case  of  Jones  of  Jesus — an  impudent  fellow ; 
we  ought  to  have  complained  of  him  to  his  principal.  Jones  was 
seen  to  look  unutterable  things  at  his  set  of  logic  questions,  and 
at  last  he  doubled  up  and  emphatically  creased  the  paper — walked 
up  with  a  very  depreciating  manner,  and  gave  in  the  paper  to  us, 
and  left  the  schools.  When  we  looked  at  it  we  found  it  endorsed 
as  follows : — 

^^  Mr.  Jones  presents  his  compliments  to  the  examiners  and 
declines  to  trouble  them  any  further  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Jones 
would  express  due  deference  to  the  examiners  as  deeply  thinking 
men,  but  he  cannot  conceal  his  unalterable  conviction  that  logic 
is  all  a  pack  of  stuff." 

What  made  this  still  harder  on  Cox  was  that  it  was  he  who  had 
set  the  paper,  and  it  was  a  paper  like  logic  run  mad.  So  ill  did  it 
answer  its  purpose  that  two  good  men  had  to  be  examined  with  a 
more  reasonable  set  of  questions  over  again. 

During  the  paper  work  of  this  examination,  in  June  1836,  our 
old  friend  Charlie  was  among  our  number.  When  he  came  out 
the  first  morning,  he  said  to  me,  in  his  usual  devil-me-care 
humour : 

"Do  you  think  you  have  given  up  satisfactory  answers?  I 
don't  know  if  I  have,  and  what  is  more,  I  don't  care  a  blast  if  I 
haven't.  But  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  in  the  theatre  this  after- 
noon on  the  great  question  of  the  day,  and  they  say  no  under- 
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graduates  are  to  be  admitted.    Well  try,  though.    Won't  there 
be  a  shindy !  ^ 

^^But^"  I  said,  ^*  you'll  be  in  the  schools  from  two  to  five." 

^*  Never  mind,  I'll  find  time,  all  the  same." 

That  afternoon  there  was  a  shindy  indeed.  The  doors  were 
closed  against  not  only  the  undergraduates,  but  against  the 
reporters  for  the  press  too,  which  these  gentlemen  did  not  like,  so 
they  set  to  work  to  excite  the  undergraduates,  saying : 

"  Gentlemen,  you  have  a  right  to  go  in.  Surely  you  have  too 
much  pluck  to  submit  to  this.  We  would  force  the  door  if  we 
were  in  your  place."  This  soon  was  done.  Charlie  led  the  way. 
The  men  filled  the  gallery,  and  about  four  o'clock  Charlie  came 
into  the  schools  with  a  dilapidated  gown,  a  very  flushed  hce^  and 
a  short  poker  hidden  under  his  coat,  and  made  the  best  of  the 
time  that  remained  for  his  examination  papers. 

There  was  one  examiner  in  my  recollection  very  greedy  of 
pupils,  rather  a  silly  and  a  leaky  vessel.  No  one  accused  him  of 
intentional  unfumess,  but  his  pupils,  when  sharp  fellows,  could 
guess  about  the  line  the  examinations  would  take.  There  was 
Gr —  of  Trinity,  who  came  out  nearer  a  first  class  than  any  of  his 
friends  ever  dreamed  of.  There  was  C —  D — ,  a  very  sharp  prac- 
titioner, and,  though  a  very  clever  fellow,  also  unexpectedly  in  the 
first,  and  another,  C —  P — ,  whose  essay  was  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  best  ever  seen  in  the  schools.  No  wonder,  the  subject  had 
been  guessed  and  predicted  from  being  too  frequently  dwelt  on  by 
the  lecturer.  C —  L —  could  tell  me  of  a  likely  part  of  logic,  and 
also  of  Tacitus,  worth  especial  attention.  But  this  examiner  was 
the  exception.  There  must  be  one  weak  character  out  of  so 
many.  Still,  in  spite  of  this  instance  of  weakness,  as  to  the  fiur- 
ness  of  the  schools  generally  no  one  in  my  time  ever  breathed  the 
least  doubt  of  it. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  the  examination,  I  could  not  always  say 
the  same.  The  style  of  examination  was  not  twice  the  same.  At 
one  time  it  was  in  &vour  of  men  of  hard  verbal  memory,  who  at 
another  would  have  failed  before  a  more  discursive  system,  re- 
quiring a  wider  course  of  reading.  Again,  the  questions  were  too 
few.  No  man  could  know  his  sixteen  books  (if  for  a  first),  in 
every  part ;  but  if  he  had  many  questions  from  which  to  select, 
he  could  not  fiedl  to  show  knowledge,  whereas  bad  luck  alone 
might  ruin  his  chance,  with,  say  only  three  questions  in  such  a 
book  as  Herodotus. 

At  the  present  time  a  man  takes  up  his  Poets  and  Histories 
for  ^'  Mods,"  and  can  attend  exclusively  to  his  sciences  afterwards, 
"  for  Greats,"  while  we  used  to  venture  on  sixteen  books  all  at 
once ;  but  as  to  Honours,  there  was  a  simplicity  about  the 
class  list  which  exists  not  now.  Soon  after  the  alteration  in  the 
schools  for  Honours,  an  old  college  tutor  said,  ^'  I  hardly  under- 
stand now  what  a  man's  class  is  worth  when  you  tell  me  such  a 
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man  has  taken  a  first  in  Mods  and  a  second  in  Greats ;  I  cannot 
sum  him  ap  as  I  used  to  do." 

The  expectations  formed  of  promising  men  used  to  be  very 
firequently  disappointed.  The  num  of  sound  reading  and  reflect- 
ing mind  is  not  always  the  man  to  make  the  best  show  with  a 
number  of  written  questions.  Quick  and  superficial  men  with 
good  memory  here  wHl  often  appear  to  more  advantage.  Cardinal 
Newman,  when  an  undergraduate  at  Trinity  College,  was  pro- 
nounced by  Mitchell,  an  unquestioned  judge  and  his  tutor,  to 
be  sure  of  his  first  class — ^he  came  out  only  in  the  third. 
Shortly  after  he  stood  for  his  Oriel  fellowship;  after  the  first 
day's  examination,  as  Isaac  Williams,  his  great  friend,  told  me, 
Newman  met  Mr.  Short  and  said  he  shomd  retire ;  he  had  set 
down  a  few  stray  ideas  for  the  essay  and  could  do  no  more. 
Short  persuaded  him  to  continue,  if  oidy  for  practice ;  the  result 
proved  that  these  stray  ideas  showed  the  man  at  once.  Dr. 
Whateley,  at  that  time  writing  his  book  on  Logic  at  Oriel,  used 
to  say,  *^  I  look  to  the  promise — ^to  what  is  in  a  man,  and  what 
he  will  grow  to ;  just  as  I  choose  for  my  kennel  a  good,  loose- 
jointed  puppy."  The  third-class  men  often  beat  the  first  ifor  the 
Oriel  fellowship,  just  as,  at  Cambridfi^e,  the  second  or  third 
wrangler  beats  the  senior  for  the  Smiths  prize.  A  fellow  of  Oriel 
said,  they  took  rather  a  pride  in  not  only  disregarding  but  in 
reversing  the  verdict  of  the  schools.  In  the  schools  I  have 
known  the  second-class  men  in  science  superior  to  the  first  at 
some  examinations,  and  &il  because  the  minute  detail  of  Thucy- 
dides  and  a  decade  of  Livy  was  not  to  their  taste.  These  men 
would  take  precedence  for  a  fellowship  examination.  Lord 
Sherbrooke  was  pronounced  by  his  tutors  certain  of  a  first  in 
mathematics  and  not  certain  in  classics ;  he  came  out  first  in  the 
latter  and  second  in  the  form^.  What  was  said  of  him  at  first, 
of  course  as  a  joke,  has  been  repeated  since  as  a  fact — that  being 
so  near-sighted  he  rubbed  out  with  his  nose  the  figures  made 
by  his  pen  and  thereby  lost  his  chance  in  mathematics. 

I  am  afraid  the  feUowships  are  worth  tax  much  less  than  they 
used  to  be,  fix>m  £200  to  £300  a  year.  Some  little  conversation 
with  an  ex-bursar  showed  me  how,  even  before  those  days  of  great 
depreciation  of  land,  a  fellowship  might,  from  obvious  causes,  be 
worth  much  less  at  one  time  than  another.  The  college  estates, 
like  others,  imply  fieurm  buildings  and  other  sources  of  annual 
expense.  Some  bursars  would  put  off  the  evil  day  for  such 
deductions,  and  leave  an  accumulation  of  necessary  work  to  be  paid 
for  from  the  revenue  of  their  successors. 

Magdalen  College  has  City  property.  Dr.  Bouth  was  told  that 
this  was  much  under-let,  and  more  could  be  made  of  it.  His 
advice  was  worthy  of  his  years  and  experience.  ^^Our  fellow- 
ships are  good  enough  already,  let  some  one  else  have  the 
benefit.  With  rack  rents  our  profits  will  seem  to  be  so  large 
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that  our  college  will  excite  unpleasant  notice ;  there  may  be  a 
commission  9  and  we  shall  lose  some  of  what  we  have."  I 
remember,  at  Trinity  College,  a  rare  instance  of  liberality.  My 
friend  Bumingham,  with  Legh  Claugliton,  the  present  Bishop  of 
St.  Albans,  were  invited  one  morning  by  the  bursar  to  breakfast. 
On  such  occasions  you  always  sent  your  own  commons  of  bread 
and  butter  and  the  hospitable  don  supplied  the  tea-pot  and  an 
egg  ar-piece.  Great  was  their  surprise  to  have  a  cheque  for 
thirty-five  poimds  each,  as  an  exhibition,  I  suppose  from  the 
superabundance  of  the  college  funds. 

Scholarships  and  fellowships  were  founded  for  the  promotion  of 
learning  and  the  education  of  poor  scholars.  Even  a  nobleman  at 
Christ  Church  benefits  by  the  charity  and  endowments  of  former 
days  ;  he  pays  less  for  a  suite  of  rooms  than  he  would  pay  for  the 
humblest  lodging.  Scholarships  act  as  an  incentive  to  school- 
masters. At  Shrewsbury  school  the  names  of  the  Kennedys  and 
others,  with  their  respective  college  honours,  may  be  seen  on 
tablets  on  the  walls.  College  honours  are  the  best  stimulus  and 
the  best  school  advertisement.  So  far  they  are  beneficial ;  other- 
wise, as  "  the  whole  need  not  the  physician,"  so,  as  we  before  ob- 
served, those  youths  who  can  afford  instruction  good  enough  to 
win  a  scholarship  might  do  without  one.  In  "  teaching  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot,"  there  is  too  much,  shooting  for  the  pot, 
especially  at  Cambridfi;e.  As  to  fellowships,  I  question  whether 
they  do  not  as  much  harm  as  good.  If  they  tide  some  indus- 
trious men  over  early  difficulties,  till  they  are  fairly  launched  and 
better  able  to  stand  the  buffets  of  life,  with  others  they  act  as  an 
insidious  temptation  to  rest  on  their  oars  at  the  very  time  they 
should  put  fort.h  all  their  powers.  Lord  Eldon,  who  had  risen 
from  the  home  of  a  coal-fitter  and  a  cheap  education  to  be  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  having  once  an  application,  pending  the 
decision  of  a  suit  in  Chancery,  to  make  an  order  for  an  allowance 
of  two  hundred  a  year  to  a  young  man,  asked  if  the  petitioner 
were  in  court,  and  if  so,  to  come  forward.  "  Young  man,"  said  he, 
"  I  am  asked  to  do  a  very  serious  thing  for  you.  If  I  had  had  two 
hundred  a  year  granted  me  at  your  age  I  should  not  be  where  I 
am  now." 

Such  helps  as  fellowships  give  fall  in  just  at  that  critical  time 
of  life  when  the  zest  for  pleasure  is  greatest  and  the  habits  of  self- 
denial  least.  How  often  have  I  seen  men  grown  grey  in  idling 
about  Common  rooms  and  College  gardens — a  life'whichisonly  not 
a  life  of  luxury  because  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  there  shall  be 
no  healthy  appetite  unless  you  work  for  it  and  that  a  Castle  of 
Indolence  shall  be  the  worst  quarters  you  can  have.  "  Life,"  said 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  "  is  either  anxiety  or  ennui — anxiety,  if  you 
do  take  an  interest  and  ennui  if  you  feel  none."  As  I  walk 
round  New  College  Gardens,  I  cannot  but  reflect  on  old  Dash,  the 
senior  fellow.     His  life  was  a  caution  to  a  man.     He  lived  a 
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kind  of  smoking  and  deshabUlS  existence  and  alw^ays  seemed 
bored  and  miserable,  most  likely  exemplifying  the  truth  that 
"  Man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  or,  as  this  was  expressed  to 
me  in  homely  words  by  a  pauper  in  a  workhouse,  "  If  you  were 
here,  sir,  with  nothing  to  do,  you  would  find  that  a  man  may  feel 
about  ready  to  hang  himself  all  the  same  that  you  say  he  has  a 
bed  to  lie  on  and  three  meals  a  day."  Yes,  the  old  college  fellow, 
high  and  dry  and  stranded,  as  it  were,  while  some  teA  youthful 
generations  have  successively  passed  by  him,  has  felt  the  truth 
of  what  Bishop  Butler,  the  author  of  the  Analogy,  said  when  he 
divided  life  into  "  activities  and  passivities  " — We  are  capable  of 
the  pleasures  and  satisfactions  of  active  duties,  and  of  acting  ten 
hours  in  the  day  for  one  hour  in  which  we  can  enjoy  mere  excite- 
ment, and  be  ing  acted  on.  Idle  men  try  their  passivities  too  hard  ; 
the  human  lyre  is  out  of  tune  and  the  blasS  existence  of  that 
senior  fellow  exemplifies  the  result. 

Old  Dash,  in  and  about  New  College,  had  two  rather  notable 
contemporaries.  This  was  at  a  time  when  no  New  College  man 
was  publicly  examined  for  his  degree,  and  when  a  small  number 
of  Wykehamists  had  the  garden  for  archery  to  themselves; 
One  was  John  Green,  who  took  care  of  the  New  College  horses 
and  let  out  tandems — a  very  handy  man  for  the  wilder  class  of 
gownsmen.  One  day  Billy  Mills  had  arranged  an  elopement 
with  the  pretty  daughter  of  an  organist  in  Holywell,  but  was 
checkmated  in  the  very  first  move,  the  lady's  trousseau^  done 
up  in  a  towel,  having  been  thrown  out  of  her  window  into  her 
offended  papa's  hands — standing  on  the  watch — instead  of  those 
of  some  traitorous  maid-of-all-work.  "That's  all  because  Mr. 
Mills  didn't  come  to  me.  If  gentlemen  will  do  those  silly 
things  it  isn't  my  particular  line  of  business  to  educate  them 
better.  All  I  say  is  *  First  of  all  keep  straight,  but  if  you  must 
go  crooked  don't  get  found  out.'  That  'ere  servant  girl,  with  only 
ten  pounds  a  year  wages  and  use  of  the  parlour  teapot,  was  to 
be  paid  only  two  bob  for  her  trouble!  'Twasn't  likely,  when 
she  could  get  five  for  telling.  In  them  sort  of  jobs  you  must 
always  bid  higher  than  any  one  else  is  likely  to." 

The  other  notable  new  College  character  was  Tom  Winch,  who 
came  up  to  Oxford  with  a  reputation  for  making  Latin  verses, 
and  catching  rats  faster  than  any  boy  at  Winchester.  He  was  a 
very  quaint  character.  His  green  coat  and  brass  buttons  con- 
trasted marvellously  with  his  black  or  rather  rusty  gown — he  was 
always  to  be  found  about  John  Green's  stable,  and  like  Hudibras, 
"wore  but  one  spur."  In  those  days  all  men  dressed,  in  the 
afternoon  at  least,  as  gentlemen  turn  out  in  Hyde  Park  in  the 
London  season.  As  to  the  flannels  and  loose  diakabUU  we  see 
now  in  the  High  Street,  even  though  there  are  ladies  to  meet 
there,  you  would  as  soon  have  expected  to  see  it  in  Bond  Street. 
Dogs  and  horses  formed  the  very  furniture  of  Tom's  mind  ;  there 
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seemed  hardly  room  for  anything  else — save  slang,  ad  libitum. 
One  day  he  was  showing  the  pictures  in  a  college  hall  to  a  party 
of  visitors,  and  pointed  out  the  figures  in  the  grand  picture  of 
the  Nativity  as  follows :  "  This  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
pictures  in  Oxford.  There,  you  see,  are  the  Magi,  there  Mary 
and  Joseph,  there  in  the  manger  is  the  little  Jesus,  and  there's 
the  bull  terrier."  On  another  occasion,  when  starting  with  a 
friend  rather  late,  and  rather  the  worse  from  a  wine  party,  a 
proctor  stopped  him  and  said.  "This  is  highly  improper;  I 
must  take  cognisance  of  this,  gentlemen."  Tom,  fixing  a  pair  of 
glaring  eyes  upon  him,  replied.  "  What  would  you  take  for  your 
cognisance  without  the  *  g,'  old  boy  ?  "  The  proctor  passed  on, 
and  perhaps  from  the  absurdity  of  the  scene,  decided  to  take  no 
iliore  notice  of  the  strange  interview. 

Such  a  man  as  old  Dash  in  my  days  must  nearly  lead  a  monkish 
existence ;  of  female  society  there  then  was  none.  The  sight 
of  a  petticoat  in  the  High  Street  was  rare.  It  seemed  quite  con- 
traband. Even  a  Mrs.  President  took  her  exercise  in  some  private 
garden ;  and  when  any  undergraduate  had  sisters  or  lady-friends  on 
a  visit  to  see  Oxford,  a  breakfast  in  College  rooms  with  ladies  was 
something  to  boast  of — and  about  commemoration,  Oxford  seemed 
newly  populated  altogether.  The  many  villas  about  Oxford  now 
represent  quite  another  state  of  society,  and  since  ladies  seem  a 
providential  invention  to  humanize  gentleman,  you  would  hardly 
find,  now-a-days,  so  dry  a  fossil  as  old  Dash.  Most  of  the  fellows 
of  New  College  eventually  succeeded  to  livings ;  but  how  com- 
monly college  habits  proved  too  stiff  and  rigid  for  parish  work ! 
Oxford  is  a  sphere  of  its  own,  and  the  worst  place  for  studying 
rustic  nature.  When  some  young  man  spoke  of  studying  "the 
fathers,"  an  old-iashioned  rector  said  rather  bluntly,  "  You  had 
much  better  study  the  mothers,  or  how  to  take  care  of  the  old 
women  and  children  in  a  parish."  One  of  my  iriends  waited  for 
a  living  and — a  lady,  and  realized  his  vision  of  rural  and  domestic 
happiness  only  after  sixteen  years !  Old  Mr.  Beresford  of  Kib- 
worth,  the  author  of  a  strange  book,  once  with  a  large  circulation, 
but  now  rarely  seen,  the  "Miseries  of  Human  Life,"  held 
that  living  of  Merton  College  till  nearly  eighty  years  of  age. 
Once  he  saw  some  of  the  junior  fellows  prospecting,  and  said : 
"  Walk  in,  gentlemen,  walk  in  and  take  stock,  not  only  of  the 
parsonage,  but  of  the  present  incumbent.  Most  happy  at  all 
times  to  do  anything  to  oblige  you  except — die."  It  is  a  sad  life 
waiting  for  dead  men's  shoes.  My  venerable  old  neighbour,  Mr. 
Wickens  of  Blank  church,  bought  a  next  presentation  of  a  rector 
of  eighty,  who  lived  till  ninety-five.  All  his  calculations  of 
the  probabilities  of  human  life  proved  delusive,  and  as  to  the 
doctors,  he  said  they  knew  no  more  of  a  man's  constitution  than 
so  many  idiots;  and  in  these  fifteen  years  he  became  completely 
soured,  and   talked  like  one  of  the  many  much   injured  men. 
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^'nen  at  last  the  old  incumbent  died  and  was  buried,  almost 
the  first  week  a  couple,  who  came  to  be  married,  complained  to 
the  new  one  that  he  had  kept  them  ten  minutes  waiting!  "Ten 
minutes,  indeed,"  he  replied,  "why  look  at  that  tomb;  there 
lies  a  man  who  kept  me  waiting  fifteen  years." 

But  to  revert  to  my  own  college.  Not  the  least  notable  of  my 
contemporaries  at  Trinity  College  was  Charles  Clark,  the  "  Gentle- 
man in  Black"  of  Baily's  Sporting  Magazine,  and  author  of  the 
"  Dunce  of  the  Family,"  and  other  popular  novels.  He  was  a  very 
good  and  clever  fellow  at  college,  which  character  he  bore  through 
life,  together  with  his  college  aovbriquet  as  Monkey  Clark.  He 
had  rather  a  simious  fonn  of  countenance,  and  since  we  had 
White  Clark  and  Black  Clark  at  the  same  time,  we  were  obliged 
to  find  a  discriminating  cognomen  for  our  friend.  He  lived  and 
died  at  Esber,  with  a  large  estate  in  beautiful  daughters  and  a 
small  estate  in  pupils ;  the  latter  and  the  press  constantly  behind 
him,  I  have  no  doubt  killed  him.  Brain-work  kills,  though  the 
malady  is  felt  in  the  body;  but  whatever  the  cause,  I  can  speak  of 
few  old  chums  of  fifty  years  since  who  have  not  passed  away,  for,  as 
Sydney  Smith  said  "  After  seventy,  I  felt  like  a  man  in  battle, 
quite  prepared  to  .see  my  old  comrades  drop  fast  around  me."  Now 
the  world  would  persist  in  giving  Clark  a  noble,  if  not  an  ignoble, 
parentage.  Only  last  month  I  had  to  argue  with  two  of  his  best 
friends  that  the  story  was  absurd  and  an  anachronism.  It  was 
believed  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Clark  whose 
connection  with  the  Duke  of  York  caused  an  historical  scandal  in 
1810;  but  our  friend  was  not  the  first  of  the  name  credited  to 
the  duke,  for  there  was  a  Cantab  Clark,  whose  name  caused  to 
be  set  afloat  the  same  story.  Such  was  Mrs.  Clark's  influence 
with  the  duke,  that  she  established  a  regular  agency  for  the  sale 
of  commissions,  and  other  kinds  of  preferment  too,  at  a  given 
tariff.  I  have  read  her  examination  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  she  had  applications  for  her  interest  with  the  duke 
for  deaneries  and  even  bishoprics,  though,  probably  from  dupes. 
As  to  church  preferment,  a  letter  was  read  in  which  the  Duke  of 
York  evidently  had  procured  for  one  of  her  clerical  friends  a 
pulpit  to  preach  before  the  king.  Some  doubted  that  the  duke 
had  any  guilty  knowledge  of  the  way  his  appointments  proved 
lucrative  to  his  mistress,  but  as  there's  nothing  for  nothing  in 
this  world,  no  one  could  doubt  that  if  without  actual  guilty 
knowledge,  he  had  at  least  a  guilty  ignorance.  The  Duke  of 
York  resigned  his  position  as  Commander-in-Chief  during  the 
Parliamentary  inquiry,  but  was  afterwards  reinstated  by  his 
brother,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  during  his  first  Regency. 

But  how  did  the  report  of  Charles  Clark's  parentage  originate 
when  he  was  not  bom  till  at  least  five. years  after  the  separation? 
Charles  Clark  had  a  painting  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  his  room ; 
the  duke  was  also  known  to  his  family.  My  friend  Kobinson,  read- 
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ing  the  story  of  the  duke's  examination,  suggested  the  relation- 
ship, and  this  thoughtless  surmise  has  often  passed  to  this  day  as 
a  fact.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark,  his  father  and  mother,  were  well  known 
to  my  friend  the  Rev.  M.  Kinsey.     Mr.  Clark  was  a  stockbroker. 

I  had  been  speaking  of  the  uproarious  set  in  college ;  but  with 
Charles  Clark  I  must  enter  on  a  more  rational  class.  Such  were 
the  late  Sir  Crawley  Boevey,  Hunt,  Pulteney,  and  others,  whose 
fathers  could  aflFord  to  let  them  keep  horses  and  hunt — men  who 
did  not  pretend  to  be  studious  or  hard-reading  men ;  but  who  went 
quietly  through  the  academical  course  and  had  little  diflBculty 
with  their  degrees.  Sir  Crawley  was  a  good  hand  at  the  thimble 
rig.  I  heard  that  he  once  played  it  successfully  with  the  end  of 
a  roll  for  the  pea,  and  three  breakfast  cups  for  the  thimble.  Being 
always  fond  of  knowing  whatever  was  circulating,  I  pressed  him 
to  teach  me  the  trick  ;  but  for  a  time  in  vain.  He  said  he  could 
not  tell  what  trade  he  might  sink  to,  and  I  should  be  a  likely  man 
to  spoil  it ;  but  at  last,  being  in  a  hurry  to  Latinize  his  weekly  piece 
of  Addison's  "  Spectator,"  he  made  a  bargain  with  me  to  teach  me 
thimble-rigging  in  exchange  for  Latin-writing.  Not  long  after,  in 
London  at  a  party  in  Gray's  Inn,  I  was  asked  to  manipulate;  and 
crossed  Holbom  toa  large  draper's  shop  and  asked  forthree  thimbles. 
The  venerable  grey-haired  master  replied  by  saying,  "  Sir,  I  wish 
you  would  show  me  the  trick."  I  replied,  "  I  had  said  nothing  of 
any  trick,"  but  he  said  :  "No,  no,  but  you  do  not  look  like  an  or- 
dinary customer  for  three  copper  thimbles."  I  bet  him  the  value 
of  the  thimbles  and  won  them  I  which  I  told  him  was  the  best 
moral  lesson  I  could  give  him.  But  afterwards  I  gave  him  a  little 
information  in  return.  He  said,  "  This  would  have  been  worth 
more  than  the  threepence  when  I  was  young ;  but  I  am  too  old 
now  to  believe  money  is  made  as  easily  as  it  looked  at  this  game 
at  Epsom."  When  I  returned  to  my  legal  friends  they  were  de- 
lighted, but  assured  me  I  was  in  the  old  shopkeeper's  power,  and 
he  could  send  me  to  the  treadmill. 

But  Boevey  reminds  me  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  life.  He  had  a 
friend  who  seemed  to  me,  and  perhaps,  at  that  time  really  was,  in 
circumstances  as  flourishing  as  Boevey  himself,  and  with  as 
bright  a  future,  named  Boutell  of  Oriel. 

Twenty  years  after  Sir  Crawley  found  his  old  college  chum  in 
Gloucester  workhouse  and  did  no  little  to  alleviate  his  lot !  How 
could  this  happen  ?  With  family  and  friends  who  once  could  afford 
a  man  a  University  education,  how  could  he  sink  so  low  ?  In  my 
experience,  which  is  quite  long  enough  to  have  seen  wild  oats 
sown,  and  even  a  second  crop  spring  up,  such  cases  have  been  few 
and  far  between,  and  always  with  men  who  drank  their  senses 
away,  or  with  some  men,  to  be  pitied,  who  were  bom  with  little 
sense  at  all. 

Canon  H.,  who  was  tutor  at  Cambridge  and  professor  at. 
Haileybury,  told  me  that  with  all  the  diflSculties  of  life  he  had 
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never  known  any  man  so  utterly  degraded,  unless  he  had  exhausted 
the  patience  of  his  friends  by  reckless  conduct.  1  can  say  the 
same.  But  as  to  those  born  without  sense,  too  little  allowance  is 
commonly  made  for  them.  "  Have  you  thanked  God  for  the  use  of 
your  reason  to-day  ?  "  said  a  lunatic  in  a  lucid  interval,  for  it  is 
not  every  man  who  has  the  use  of  it. 

The  Micawber  temperament  is  a  very  common  one.  Such 
men  are  always  hoping  that  "  something  may  turn  up,"  instead  of 
working  for  it — the  men  of  whom  Adam  Smith  remarked  "  that  the 
world  was  not  in  favour  of  men  with  a  sanguine  disposition — our 
spirits  and  hopeful  views  of  things  rise  and  fall  with  the  baro- 
meter, at  the  mercy  even  of  atmospheric  influences."  We  have  all 
observed  the  .Irish  as  compared  with  the  Scotch  character;  the 
former  will  be  happy  on  what  he  calls  a  hundred  a  year — "  Thougn, 
faith,  it's  only  for  one  year."  Paddy  seems  as  if  bom  with  half  a 
bottle  of  champagne,  in  him,  and  living  always  in  a  state  of  effer- 
vescence and  hallucination  ever  after.  How,  to  such  a  man,  can 
you  apply  the  usual  standard  of  prudence,  or  wonder  if  a  certain 
per  centage  go  to  the  dogs,  especially  when  the  said  effervescence 
becomes  yet  more  sparkling  from  a  friendly  glass,  for  it  wants  but 
a  drop  to  scatter  the  little  wit  to  be  called  strictly  at  command  1 

Boutell  was  the  victim  of  both  shortcomings.  A  youth  with 
whom  I  was  reasoning  one  day  said,  "  You  say,  sir,  '  If  I  would 
only  think.'  Why,  that  is  all  the  difficulty,  for  in  jolly  company  I 
can't  think."  The  same  was  the  case  with  King — called  Jobber 
Sing — at  Eton.  The  fellows  heard  his  fether  was  a  cattle  agent, 
and  as  boys  are  not  complimentary,  they  said  he  was  a  pig-jobber 
and  called  him  Jobber  King  ever  after.  Jobber  sank  rapidly  from 
bad  to  worse  and  before  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  Ix)rd 
Robert  B — .,  crossing  over  by  Oxford  Circus,  heard  "  Broom,  your 
honour,"  and  in  a  mmiliar  tone,  **  Surely  old  Bob  will  give  me 
something,  for  acquaintance  sake."  "  Why,  who  the  deuce  are 
you  ?  "  "  Jobber  Bing,  Luxmore's  House,  in  the  fifth  form  with 
you  at  Eton."  Some  words  passed — Jobber  said  nothing  was  to 
be  done.  He  had  made  his  bed  and  must  lie  on  it.  Lord  B. 
dropped  a  sovereign  and  went  his  way.  Nothing  can  indeed  be 
done  in  such  cases,  for  even  if  not  *Hied  and  bound  in  the 
chains  "  of  bad  habits,  a  poor  gentleman  is  indeed  a  puzzle  to  the 
charitable. 

In  business,  a  gentleman  not  qualified  to  be  the  master  is  too 
great  a  trial  to  one's  feelings  to  treat  with  as  the  man.  He  looks 
starving  and  wretched,  where  a  tradesman's  son  is  cheerful  and 
contented,  and  no  one  can  put  up  with  him. 

At  this  time  honours  could  be  taken  only  in  classics  and  mathe- 
matics. Dr.  Gaisford,  of  Christ  Church,  was  not  very  encouraging 
as  to  mathematical  studies.  He  once  said  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
**  Oh,  mathematics — well,  they  will  do  to  keep  you  out  of  mischief." 
Save  with  a  view  of  honours  very  few  men  were  likely  to  go  far  in 
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mathematics.  However  valuable  for  the  formation  of  mind,  lor 
the  information  not  one  man  in  twenty  thousand  ever  lives  to 
want  more  than  an  Equation,  if  that.  Strange  to  say,  in  point 
of  utility,  classics  are  commonly  depreciated,  mathematics  never. 
Men  of  other  tastes  commonly  took  refuge  in  politics,  attended  the 
Union,  and  read  little  but  the  newspapers.  We  were  much  at  a 
loss  for  the  publications  of  the  day.  Whitter,  opposite  Trinity, 
had  a  few  novels  to  lend,  a  poor  collection.  There  was  no  Mudie 
to  help  librarians  with  small  capital,  and  one  assured  me  that 
however  strange,  a  good  circulating  library  could  not  be  made  to 
pay  at  Oxford. 

As  to  the  Union,  Grladstone  and  Sidney  Herbert  had  made 
their  mark  there,  and  done  much  to  give  a  character  to  that 
which  was  then  a  recent  establishment.  Soon  after,  Koundell 
Palmer,  Rickards,  Cardwell,  Lowe  and  Ward,  who  afterwards 
seceded  to  Eome,  were  first  and  foremost.  Lowe,  I  think,  was 
the  best  speaker.  But  there  was  soon  a  "Cave"  party  there. 
Lowe  and  others,  disagreeing  with  the  ruling  of  the  chairman, 
started,  as  before  said,  a  lesser  Union  of  their  own ;  the  right  to 
belong  to  both  at  the  same  time  was  questioned,  but,  after  a  great 
contest,  they  prevailed.  This  contest  it  was  which  was  celebrated 
in  the  Uniomachia,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded.  Of  course, 
it  is  amusing  to  recall  these  days,  and  the  diatribes  so  boldly 
uttered  against  men  and  measures  which  now  seem  so  ridiculous, 
reminding  one  too  much  of  what  John  Bunyan  said  of  men,  "Who 
having  got  a  notion  by  the  end,  were  twice  as  positive  as  nine 
men  who  could  render  a  reason." 

We  had  also  smaller  clubs  in  each  college — we  named  them 
Decades — of  ten  men  each.  The  plan  was  to  meet  and 
compare  notes  after  reading  on  some  specified  subject.  This 
was  very  useful,  and  I  can  confidently  recommend  this  practice 
to  my  young  friends.  At  one  time,  I  was  reading  Herodotus 
with  three  or  four  friends,  and  we  rarely  met  without  trying  to 
puzzle  each  other  with  some  ingenious  question.  I  remember  one 
day  meeting  Le  Breton.  He  was  primed,  as  I  expected,  with 
something  Herodotean,  and  said,  "  Why,  what  an  indefatigable 
traveller  Herodotus  must  have  been.  He  not  only  travelled 
about  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  as  far  from 
east  to  west,  but  once,  in  Egypt,  he  went  back  some  two  hundred 
miles  to  ask  one  question  more  from  the  priests  ?  Fancy  a 
tourist  now  retracing  his  steps  over  a  pathless  country,  from 
London  to  York,  to  ask  one  question  more  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter."  "  Yes,"  said  Pricbard  "  and  can  you  tell  me  how  much 
you  and  I,  even,  are  interested  in  the  defeat  of  Xerxes.  Had  he 
conquered  at  Marathon  the  Persians  would  have  swept  over,  not 
only  Greece  but  Eome.  We  should  have  worn  all  the  toggery 
of  Orientals,  and  worshipped  the  sun  at  the  present  hour." 
"Yes,"  said  Vowler,  "to  follow  the  Mfs'  of  history  would  land 
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us  in  hypothetical  positions  queer  indeed;  for  Gibbon  says, 
of  the  cheek  of  the  Turks  at  the  Battle  of  Chalons — *  we  might 
have  had  here  at  Oxford  a  Mahommedan  lecturer  to  a  set  of 
Jewish  students.' " 

Poor  Vowler !  Had  he  read  men,  or  rather  women,  a  little  later 
in  life  with  as  shrewd  a  mind  as  he  read  books  at  Oxford,  he  would 
have  been  saved  from  a  very  ridiculous  and  a  very  critical  posi- 
tion. 

This  story  must  be  told.  Vowler  was  one  morning  walking 
near  the  Serpentine,  when  he  thought  he  saw,  simply  and  neatly 
dressed,  a  lady  of  an  interesting  appearance,  attended  by  her 
maid.  Some  glances  were  exchanged,  and  the  next  morning,  he 
met  the  same  couple  again,  and  perceived  a  look  of  recognition  from 
the  maid.  The  next  morning  he  went  again,  and  found  the  maid 
alone,  and  had  a  little  talk  about  the  interesting  mistress.  He 
was  told  she  was  a  lady  of  very  large  property,  at  that  time  in  a 
state  of  melancholy,  because  an  imperious  father  was  bent  on 
controlling  her  affections  in  favour  of  some  fashionable  rou^  of  his 
acquaintance.  Still  further,  Vowler  was  no  little  flattered  to  hear 
that  the  mistress  was  very  much  interested  in  him.  On  this  hint, 
he  found  some  pretence  for  speaking,  and  eventually  having 
morning  after  morning  an  agreeable  walk  with  the  lady,  until  love 
and  affection  were  the  topic.  No  sooner  was  this  comer  turned,  than 
Vowler  happened  to  meet  her  apparently  in  deep  distress.  She  had 
come  to  an  open  rupture  with  her  father,  and  was  afraid  to  return 
to  her  home.  Pity  is  allied  to  love.  Vowler  became  at  once  her 
champion  and  her  friend,  and  proposed  to  improve  the  occasion, 
and  to  start  for  Gretna  Green  that  day. 

When  once  started  on  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway, 
he  began  to  feel  that  little  disenchantment  which  want  of  money 
is  the  most  likely  of  all  things  to  produce.  How  could  he  contrive 
to  cash  a  cheque  ?  But,  meanwhile,  he  had  entered  into  jovial 
conversation  with  an  open-hearted  Irish  M.P.,  Mr.  O'B — ,  one  of 
O'Connell's  tail,  and  was  after  a  time  encouraged  by  the  genial 
character  of  this  fellow-traveller  to  tell  his  story  and  his  diflSculty. 
Mr.  O'B — 's  reply  was  that  he  was  most  happy  to  help  his  neigh- 
bour at  a  push,  especially  on  so  interesting  an  occasion ;  but, 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  Mr.  Vowler  would  not  be  offended  at  his 
asking  first  to  have  a  little  talk  with  the  lady  at  the  Wolver- 
hampton station.  All  proving  satisfactory,  Mr.  O'B —  said  they 
must  consent  to  stop,  and  come  with  him  to  his  house  near  the 
Crewe  station,  to  get  the  cash  required.  Arrived  there,  Mrs. 
O'B —  also  was  fired  with  a  touch  of  the  romantic,  and  kindly 
added  to  the  lady's  trousseau,  which  at  that  time  consisted  only 
of  one  pocket  handkerchief  in  a  reticule.  From  Gretna  Green, 
imagine  the  fond  couple  at  the  father's  bouse,  old  General  V., 

in shire.    Homer  represents  Bellerophon  as  entertained  three 

whole  days  by  Proetus,  before  his  ideas  of  hospitality  allowed  him 
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to  talk  of  bwiness ;  so  some  little  time  passed  away  before  the 
General  spoke  of  mediating  between  the  lady  and  her  offended 
father,  of  conferring  with  her  solicitor,  and  other  matters  naturally 
suggested  by  the  occasion.  Time  after  time,  these  suggestions 
were  waived,  or  met  with  some  lame  excuse,  till  what  at  first  seemed 
strange,  now  seemed  suspicious*  At  last,  as  the  letter-bag  was 
emptied  on  the  breakfast-room  table,  one  young  lady  exclaimed, 
"  How  remarkable  !  She  has  never  had  one  letter  yet !  "  The  game 
was  now  up.  Inquiry  and  at  last  a  confession  provfed  that  she  had 
no  father,  cruel  or  not  cruel,  and  no  character ;  and  the  supposed 
servant  was  the  same  class  as  herself! 

Alas !  poor  Vowler ;  and  was  he  linked  indissolubly  to  this  artful 
creature  for  life? 

The  lawyers  gave  little  encouragement.  The  case  was  not  new 
in  law.  Having  sworn  at  the  altar  to  "  take  her  for  better  for 
worse"  this  disposed  of  the  moral  objection ;  while  the  words  "  for 
richer  for  poorer  "  disposed  of  all  pleas  as  to  the  money  she  pre- 
tended to  possess.  Some  one  suggested  that  the  plea, "  for  better 
for  worse  "  was  all  fair,  but  here  was  a  case  of  all  worse  and  no 
better ;  but  my  poor  friend's  case  was  desperate,  till  some  one  said, 
"  Set  a  detective  at  work,  perhaps  it  is  not  the  first  time  she  ha«i 
played  this  trick."  This  proved  to  be  true  ;  and  Vowler — though 
the  laugh  was  so  loud  for  some  time  that  he  shunned  the  paths  of 
men — ^was  able  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  bargain,  at  once  a  happier 
and  a  wiser  man. 
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No.  XXXIL 

THE  CROSSLEYS  OF  HALIFAX. 

DE.  WHITAKER,  in  his  "Loidis  and  Elmete,"  published  in 
1816,  took  occasion  to  express  his  regret  that  Halifax  had 
**  declined  into  manufactures."  More  than  that,  the  people 
engaged  in  the  new  industries — which,  despite  all  that  the 
reverend  antiquary  said,  were  drawing  wealth  and  population  to 
the  town — did  not  find  favour  in  his  eyes,  for  he  makes  the 
remark  that  the  stranger  going  amongst  them  ^^  was  shocked  by 
a  tone  of  defiance  in  every  voice,  and  an  air  of  fierceness  in  every 
countenance."  Doubtless,  the  rush  and  hurry  of  business,  now 
that  steam  was  the  ruling  power  and  machinery  was  replacing 
manual  labour  on  all  sides,  would  be  somewhat  disconcerting  to 
the  learned  recluse,  who  lived  in  the  past  rather  than  in  the 
present;  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  community  just 
beginning  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  menial  servitude  and  feel  the 
delights  of  independence  would  perhaps  be  too  self-assertive  for 
his  comfort.  But  the  new  force  which  had  been  set  at  work  in 
Halifax  was  destined  to  make  its  impress  upon  the  history  of  the 
town  in  a  degree  far  more  marked  than  all  the  chapters  of 
incidents  and  accidents,  murders  and  romance,  upon  which  Dr. 
Whitaker  loved  so  much  to  dwell.  Interesting  it  was,  no  doubt, 
to  recall  the  time  when  the  site  of  the  parish  church  (a  building 
which  itself  dates  back  to  the  twelfth  century)  was  a  hermitage 
embosomed  in  woods,  to  which  pilgrims  firom  distant  parts  came 
to  tender  their  devotion ;  interesting  it  was  to  think  of  the  days 
when  the  great  lulls  which  rise  on  either  side  of  the  Halifax 
valley  were  a  bleak,  sterile  wilderness  into  which  the  herdsman  and 
his  flocks  did  not  dare  to  enter ;  interesting  it  was  to  remember 
the  time  when  the  Flemish  weavers,  expeUed  from  their  native 
country  by  persecution,  took  refuge  in  the  district  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  introducing  not  only  their  handicraft  but  some- 
thing of  their  speech,  as  is  supposed  to  be  evidenced  by  the  once 
popular  distich, 

"  Gooid  bnule,  bolter  and  sheese, 
Is  gooid  Halifax,  and  gooid  Friese ; " 
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interesting  it  was  to  tell  of  the  Halifax  gibbet,  the  forerunner  of 
the  guillotine,  by  which  oflTenders  guilty  of  stealing  any  commodity 
of  the  value  of  thirteen-pence  halfjpenny  during  the  period 
extending  from  1541  to  1650  were  decapitated;  interesting  it 
was  to  remember  that  Dr.  Tillotson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
had  been  bom  in  the  parish,  and  that  Daniel  Defoe  wrote  his 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  in  Halifax,  while  hiding  there  to  escape 
punishment  for  his  political  denunciations ;  all  these  things  were 
a  pleasure  and  a  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  historian  ;  but  he  looked 
with  horror  and  dismay  upon  the  change  which  was  being 
wrought  in  the  aspect  of  the  hills  and  valleys  where  industrial 
enterprise  had  settled  itself,  where  the  solitudes  were  becoming 
peopled  by  a  race  of  workers  very  diflTerent  from  the  labourers  of 
the  fields  and  gardens,  and  where  there  seemed  to  be  an  awaken- 
ing into  new  life  which  threatened  the  complete  obliteration  of  all 
things  pastoral,  and  slow,  and  ancient. 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Whitaker  vented  his  wrath  upon  the 
"  new  men  "  of  Halifax,  two  names  which  later  on  were  to  exercise 
a  potent  influence  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  district  had  already 
begun  to  be  familiar  in  commercial  circles.  These  were  the 
Crossleys  and  the  Akroyds.  The  latter  were  engaged  in  the 
worsted  trade  ;  the  former  were  manufacturers  of  carpets.  Both 
firms  rose  to  great  eminence.  Together,  they  probably  contri- 
buted more  than  all  other  local  enterprises  combined  to  make 
Halifax  the  prosperous  town  it  is  to-day,  and  their  histories  form 
remarkable  chapters  in  the  story  of  England's  industrial  progress. 
It  is,  however,  with  the  Crossleys  only  that  we  propose  to  deal  in 
the  present  article. 

The  founder  of  the  firm  was  John  Crossley,  a  member  of  an  old 
Yorkshire  family  which  had  long  been  settled  in  the  locality. 
John  Crossley  learned  the  business  of  carpet-weaving  with  an 
uncle,  and  afterwards  took  the  management  of  a  small  carpet- 
manufacturing  establishment  carried  on  by  Mr.  Job  Lees,  in  Ix)wer 
George  Yard,  Halifax.  He  seems  to  have  owed  much  of  the 
good  fortune  which  afterwards  fell  to  him  to  the  kindly  help 
and  wise  counsel  which  he  received  from  his  wife,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  farmer  named  Abraham  Turner. 
Martha  Turner  was  one  of  those  homely  Yorkshire  maidens  whose 
presence  is  a  brightness  and  whose  influence  is  a  charm.  Dr. 
Smiles  has  deemed  this  excellent  Yorkshire  woman  worthy  of  a 
place  amongst  his  examples  of  the  force  of  thrift.  He  t^lls  us 
that  Martha,  when  about  fifteen  years  old,  went  as  a  servant  to  a 
Miss  Oldfield,  at  Warley.  "  In  that  service,  in  her  own  person, 
she  did  the  work  of  kitchen-maid,  housemaid,  and  cook,  and  in 
addition  to  that,  she  milked  four  or  five  cows  night  and  morning. 
She  remained  about  ten  years  with  Miss  Oldfield.  Her  wages 
were  at  first  fifteen-pence  a  week ;  after  two  years,  they  were 
increased  to  eighteen-pence ;  and  after  nine  years'  service,  they 
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were  increased  to  six  guineas  a  year.  Yet  during  that  time 
Martha  Turner  saved  thirty  pojinds  by  sheer  thrift.  It  is  then 
related  how  Martha  made  the  acquaintance  of  her  future  husband. 
In  the  Manuscript  Memoir  of  her  life  she  thus  told  the  story  of 
their  courtship :  ^*  When  I  went  to  the  gate  one  evening  there 
was  a  young  man  standing  there,  who  asked  me  if  I  wanted  a 
sweetheart.  J  answered,  *  Not  I,  marry !  I  want  no  sweethearts.' 
I  then  went  into  the  house  and  left  him.  I  saw  the  same  young 
man  frequently  about,  but  did  not  speak  to  him  for  years  after. 
His  name  was  John  Qrossley.  When  my  mistress  ascertained  his 
object  she  did  all  she  could  to  set  me  against  him.  She  told  me 
that  when  she  was  a  girl  she  had  gone  to  a  boarding-school  kept 
by  a  Mrs.  Crossley — that  her  husl»nd's  name  was  Tom  Crossley, 
the  grand&ther  of  this  very  man  that  was  courting  me — and 
that  a  wilder,  idler  scapegrace  she  never  knew.  She  always  said, 
when  she  saw  him  coming,  *  There's  young  Crossley  come  again.' 
One  day  I  received  a  love-letter  from  him,  which  I  could  now 
repeat  word  for  word.  I  had  several  other  suitors,  but  none  were 
so  persevering  as  John  Crossley.  He  pressed  me  very  much  to 
have  him.  At  last  he  sent  me  a  letter  to  say  that  a  house  was 
vacant  in  Lower  G-eorge  Yard,  close  to  the  works  he  was 
managing,  and  that  it  was  a  great  chance  to  meet  with  one  so 
convenient.  I  told  him  that  I  was  going  home  to  spend  the  5th 
of  November,  and  would  pass  that  way  and  look  at  the  house, 
which  I  did.  When  I  got  home  I  asked  my  parents  for  their 
consent.  They  did  not  object  to  it  much  at  the  time ;  but  I  had 
not  been  at  Miss  Oldfield's  more  than  a  day  or  two  before  they 
sent  over  my  sister  Grace  to  say  that  they  would  not  give  their 
consent  to  the  match,  and  that  if  I  insisted  on  being  married  to 
John  Crossley  they  would  never  look  me  in  the  face  again.  So 
soon  as  my  sister  was  gone  I  retired  in  a  most  distressed  state  of 
feeling  to  my  bedroom,  and  opened  my  book  that  was  the  pre- 
paration for  the  sacrament,  and  the  first  place  at  which  I  opened 
I  read  these  words :  *  When  thy  father  and  thy  mother  forsake 
thee,  then  the  Lord  will  take  thee  up.'  This  comforted  me  very 
much.  I  felt  that  the  Lord  was  with  me  in  this  matter  and  I  could 
no  longer  doubt  which  was  the  path  of  duty.  ♦  ♦  •  I  decided 
to  accept  John  Crossley's  offer,  and  we  were  married  on  the  28th 
day  of  January,  1800."  Dr.  Smiles  adds  **  Mr.  Crossley  never  did 
a  better  day's  work  than  in  marrying  his  excellent  and  noble  wife. 
From  that  day  forward  she  was  his  helper,  his  co-worker,  his 
consoler.  She  assisted  her  husband  in  all  his  struggles  and  in  a 
certain  sense  she  was  the  backbone  of  the  Crossley  family." 

For  a  time  John  Crossley  and  his  wife  continued  to  reside  in 
the  little  house  in  the  Lower  George  Yard,  and  very  happy  and 
comfortable  they  were  there.  Mr.  Crossley  retained  his  position 
as  manager  of  the  carpet  works  of  Mr.  Job  Lees,  until  that 
gentleman's  death,  when  Mr.  Crossley  and  a  couple  of  friends 

GG  2 
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united  their  resources  and  bought  the  plant,  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness in  partnership  for  a  while.  Differences  presently  aroae 
between  them,  however,  and  John  Crossley.  entered  into  partner- 
ship relations  with  his  brother  Thomas  and  Mr.  James  Travers. 
They  took  Dean  Clough  Mill,  then  a  very  small  place,  on  lease, 
and  there  carried  on  the  business  of  worsted  spinning  chiefly. 
"  At  the  same  time,"  to  quote  from  "  Thrift,'*  "  John  Crossley  con- 
tinued to  spin  and  dye  the  yams  and  to  manage  the  looms  of  the 
firm  which  he  had  left.  •  In  &ct,  the  dyeing  and  spinning  for  the 
old  firm  formed  a  considerable  psirt  of  the  business  of  the  new  one. 
Then  came  a  crisis.  The  old  firm  took  away  their  work :  they  sent 
the  wool  to  be  spun  and  the  yam  to  be  dyed  elsewhere.  This  was 
a  great  blow ;  but  eventually  it  was  got  over  by  extra  diligence, 
energy,  and  thrift — Mrs.  Crossley  herself  taking  a  full  share  in 
the  labours  and  responsibility  of  her  husband."  The  nature  of  their 
undertaking  at  this  time,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  worked, 
it  will  be  best  gathered  from  Mrs.  Crossley's  own  words.  "  In 
addition  to  the  carpet-making,"  she  says,  ^^we  carried  on  the 
manu£Eicture  of  shalloons  and  plainbacks,  the  whole  of  which  I 
managed  myself,  so  far  as  putting  out  the  warps  and  weft,  and 
taking  in  from  the  weavers.  We  had  at  one  time  as  many  as  a 
hundred  and  sixty  hand  weavers  on  these  goods.  We  sold  the 
principal  part  of  them  in  London.  We  had  also  about  fom-  looms 
making  brace  webs  and  body  belts.  The  produce  of  these  looms 
I  sold  principally  to  the  Irish,  who  made  them  up  into  braces  and 
hawked  them  about  the  country.  I  also  made  and  stitched,  with 
assistance,  all  the  carpets  that  we  sold  retail.  I  used  to  get  up 
to  work  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  being  very  diBgent, 
I  have  usually  earned  two  shillings  before  breakfeist,  by  the  time 
that  my  neighbours  were  coming  downstairs." 

At  this  period  the  carpet  trade  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
become  firmly  established  in  the  West  Riding ;  it  was  only  carried 
on  here  and  there  in  a  small  way,  for  as  yet  the  demand  for 
earpets  was  by  no  means  universal.  They  were  the  luxury  of  the 
rich,  and  years  had  to  elapse  before,  by  the  well-directed  exertions 
of  such  men  as  John  Crossley,  they  could  be  produced  at  a  cheap 
enough  rate  to  admit  of  their  being  introduced  into  the  homes 
of  the  poor.  Carpets  and  civilization  may  be*  considered  to  have 
advanced  together.  There  was  a  time  when  the  floors  of  the 
royal  palace  were  strewn  with  rushes,  in  which  were  only  half- 
hidden  the  odds  and  ends  that  were  thrown  from  the  table, 
mingled  with  the  mire  that  was  brought  in  by  ill-shod  feet  fi^m 
the  unsaved  roads.  The  rush-strewer  was  an  important  official 
of  the  royal  household,  and  the  rush-bearings  which  are  still 
familiar  festivals  in  the  country  places  are  but  the  remnant  of  the 
ancient  usage  connected  with  the  days  of  rush-strewn  floors.  It 
is  mentioned  as  a  special  feature  of  the  luxurious  style  of  living 
adopted  by  Thomas  k  Becket  that  his  dining-room  floor  was 
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daily  covered  with  straw  or  hay  in  winter,  and  with  green  branches 
in  snmmer,  that  the  guests  for  whom  there  was  not  room  at  the 
board  might  sit  on  the  floor  without  fear  of  soiling  their  clothes. 
Then  came  the  first  rude  carpets  of  plaited  rushes,  after  which 
the  era  of  carpets  was  not  long  in  following.  In  the  east  these 
accompaniments  of  luxury  were  used  for  centuries  before  they 
found  their  way  to  the  cold  northern  latitudes  where  they  were 
capable  of  being  still  better  appreciated.  From  China  and  India 
they  were  carried  forward  to  Egypt,  and  spread  "  beneath  the 
ivory  feet  of  purple-cushioned  couches,"  as  Plautus  tells  us ;  from 
Babylon  to  Greece,  from  Greece  to  Rome,  the  history  of  the  carpet 
may  be  traced.  The  Moors  took  them  into  Spain,  and  being  seen 
there  by  the  Venetians,  their  introduction  into  Italy,  and  thence 
westward  to  England,  was  soon  afterwards  an  accomplished  fact. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  Edict  of  Nantes  sent  to  our  shores 
large  bodies  of  weavers,  in  1685,  that  the  manufacture  of  carpets 
came  to  be  one  of  the  recognized  industries  of  the  country ;  and 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  foreign  refugees  settled  in  the 
Halifax  district  we  owe  the  setting  up  in  the  carpet<-making 
business  of  Mr.  John  Crossley,  although  such  strong  individuality, 
talent,  and  diligence  as  he  possessed  would  have  forced  its  way 
to  the  front  in  some  other  direction  if  the  carpet-trade  had  not 
been  there  for  him  to  take  up.  He  and  his  admirable  wife  stuck 
well  to  their  work  at  Dean  Clough,  and  the  place  prospered  in 
their  hands,  although  the  struggle  for  success  was  a  harder 
matter  in  those  days  than  it  is  even  now.  The  partnership 
between  himself,  his  brother,  and  Mr.  Travers  lasted  twenty  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  found  they  had  £4,200  to  share 
between  them — fourteen  hundred  pounds  each — so  they  dissolved 
the  connection  amicably,  and  John  Crossley  kept  on  the  business 
thenceforth  in  his  own  name,  until  his  sons  John,  Joseph,  and 
Francis  were  old  enough  to  be  brought  into  the  firm,  from  which 
time  the  undertaking  was  carried  on  under  the  style  of  John 
Crossley  and  Sons,  the  title  which  the  firm  still  bears. 

In  a  speech  delivered  by  one  of  these  sons,  Sir  Francis  Crossley, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  People's  Park  at  Halifax,  the 
references  made  to  the  founder  of  the  firm  and  his  wife  (the 
parents  of  the  speaker)  were  of  a  most  interesting  character. 
Speaking  of  the  time  when  his  mother,  Martha  Crossley,  used  to 
go  to  her  daily  work  at  the  mill  at  Dean  Clough,  he  said,  *^  As  she 
was  going  down  the  yard  at  four  o'clock  one  morning,  she  made 
this  vow,  *  If  the  Lord  does  bless  us  at  this  place,  the  poor  shall 
taste  of  it.'  It  is  tp  this  vow,  given  with  so  much  faithfulness, 
and  kept  with  so  much  fidelity,  that  I  attribute  the  great  success 
which  my  father  had  in  business.  My  mother  was  always  looking 
how  she  could  best  keep  this  vow.  In  the  days  that  are  gone  by, 
when  it  was  a  dreary  thing  to  give  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  people,  the  advice  that  she  gave  to  her  sons  was,  ^  Do  not  sell 
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your  goods  for  less  than  they  cost,  for  it  would  ruin  yon  without 
permanently  benefiting  any  one ;  but  if  you  can  go  on  giving 
employment  during  the  winter,  do  so,  for  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  a 
working  man  to  go  home  and  hear  his  children  cry  for  bread,  when 
he  has  none  to  give  them.'" 

Trade  prospered  with  John  Crossley  and  Sons,  and  when  in  1837 
John  Crossley  died,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  business 
which  he  and  his  wife  had  established  in  a  flourishing  and  pro- 
sperous condition,  his  sons  well  accustomed  to  all  the  details  of  the 
business  and  full  of  energy  and  capacity,  and  his  name  held  in 
honour  and  esteem  by  his  fellow  townspeople.  His  femily  consisted 
of  eight  children ;  his  wife  survived  him,  and  not  only  saw  the 
Dean  Clough  mill  become  the  property  of  her  sons,  who  purchased 
it  from  Messrs.  Waterhouse,  but  lived  to  see  great  extensions  made, 
and  the  business  increased  to  proportions  which  to  her  would  seem 
enormous,  small  even  as  that  would  be  to  the  gigantic  concern 
which  it  subsequently  became.  Mrs.  Crossley  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty.  "  She  lived  to  see  her  children's  children's  children,"  said 
her  son,  *^  and  one  of  the  greatest  treats  she  had  in  her  old  age 
was  to  fix  a  mirror  in  her  room  so  that  while  lying  in  bed  she  could 
see  the  happy  countenances  of  those  who  were  going  to  work  or 
coming  back  again." 

After  the  death  of  John  Crossley,  the  founder  of  the  firm  of 
John  Crossley  and  Sons,  the  responsibilities  of  management 
devolved  upon  the  three  sons,  John,  Joseph  and  Francis,  and  they 
worked  together  with  so  much  agreement  and  harmony  of  purpose, 
that  they  succeeded  in  building  up  a  business  the  operations  of 
which  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  a  business  which 
ultimately  grew  to  be  one  of  the  first  magnitude  amongst  the 
commercial  enterprises  of  the  kingdom.  It  would  be  difBcult 
perhaps,  to  say  what  particular  portion  of  this  success  was  con- 
tributed by  each  of  the  three  brothers ;  each  filled  the  place  he 
was  best  fitted  for  in  the  management  of  the  concern,  and  when 
"  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment "  had  to  be  entered  upon,  it 
was  the  united  force  of  the  three  that  carried  them  to  the  point  of 
execution.  It  has  been  said,  however,  that  to  Francis,  the  younger 
of  the  three  sons,  the  honour  is  to  be  awarded  of  being  the  projector 
and  creator  of  new  schemes  and  ventures,  and  that  to  his  sagacity 
and  determination  many  of  the  chief  successes  achieved  by  the 
firm  were  due.  At  the  time  John  Crossley's  three  sons  took  their 
place  in  the  works  at  Dean  Clough,  the  transition  from  the  hand- 
loom  to  the  power-loom  was  being  completed  in  the  cotton  and 
worsted  trades,  and  they  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
same  agency  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  carpet  trade, 
although  the  difficulties  in  the  way  were  very  great.  The  energetic 
action  of  the  Crossleys,  however,  aided  by  the  inventive  skill 
which  they  had  the  good  sense  to  employ,  ultimately  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  the  desired  result.  Francis  Crossley  had  watched 
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the  course  of  the  power4ooin  with  jealous  interest,  and  after  seeing 
it  applied  with  success  to  the  linen  manufacture  at  Bamsley  by 
Mr.  George  Ck>llier  for  Messrs.  Thomas  Taylor  &  Sons  of  that  town, 
he  felt  more  than  ever  inclined  to  try  the  experiment  in  his  own 
trade.  In  the  spring  of  1^50,  therefore,  he  invited  Mr.  Collier 
over  to  Halifax  to  see  him,  and  he  then  put  the  question  to  the 
inventor,  whether  he  did  not  think  he  could  accomplish  as  much 
for  the  carpet  as  he  had  done  for  the  linen  manufacture.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  conditions  were  less  favourable,  but  an  inventor 
never  despairs  of  bein^  able  to  work  out  any  mechanical  problem 
in  which  there  lurks  tne  remotest  chance  of  success,  so  Mr.  Collier 
undertook  to  do  his  best  to  meet  Mr.  Crossley's  wishes.  Failure 
had  theretofore  attended  all  efforts  that  had  been  made  in  this 
direction.  Mr.  John  Hill  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Wood  of 
Pontefract,  both  claimed  to  have  mastered  the  difficulty,  and  had 
taken  patents  out  for  power-looms  for  weaving  carpets,  but  the 
inventions  would  not  stand  the  test  of  practical  application. 
Messrs.  Crossley  had  themselves  expended  large  sums  of  money  in 
the  purchase  of  patent  rights,  and  had  had  a  number  of  looms 
constructed  according  to  Hill's  models,  but  after  being  tried  for  a 
few  months  they  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  prospect  was  there- 
fore not  altogether  rosy  when  Mr.  Collier  came  upon  the  scene ; 
stiU  he  set  hunself  to  his  task  with  a  good  heart,  and  not  very  long 
afterwards  paid  a  second  visit  to  Mr.  Francis  Crossley  at  Dean 
Clough,  bringing  with  him  this  time  a  model  of  a  loom  the  special 
feature  whereof  was  what  was  called  a  "  wire  motion."  The  junior 
partner  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  model,  and  at  once 
perceived  that  it  was  a  decided  advance  upon  the  inventions  of 
Hill  and  Wood ;  the  result  was  that  before  Mr.  Collier  returned  to 
Bamsley  he  was  engaged  to  take  up  a  profitable  position  in  the 
works  at  Dean  Clough,  for  the  express  purpose  of  perfecting  a 
power-loom  for  the  weaving  of  tapestry  and  Brussels  carpets. 
Then  followed  a  most  anxious  period  both  for  the  inventor  and 
Messrs.  Crossley.  Mr.  Collier's  model  was  as  yet  but  an  idea  ;  when 
he  came  to  try  to  work  it  out,  obstacle  after  obstacle  presented 
itself,  and  there  were  times  when  the  attainment  of  success  seemed 
impossible.  But  if  the  inventor  sometimes  lost  faith  in  himself, 
Francis  Crossley  never  withdrew  from  him  his  full  faith  and  con- 
fidence, and  this  it  was,  more  than  all  else,  that  supported  Collier 
in  his  patient  efforts  to  conquer  his  task.  Much  money  was  spent 
by  the  firm  in  carrying  out  the  various  experiments  proposed 
by  him  from  time  to  time — experiments  which  only  too  often 
carried  them  no  nearer  to  the  goal  at  which  they  aimed — but, 
through  all,  his  employers  gave  him  hope  and  encouragement, 
and  in  the  end  the  reward  came  for  all  this  harassing  toil,  this 
expenditure  of  money  and  skill,  this  waiting  and  hoping,  and 
the  inventor  constructed  a  carpet  power-loom  which  successfully 
passed  the  ordeal  of  trial  and  proved  a  commercial  triumph. 
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AU  other  carpet  looms  were  now  superseded,  and  Collier's  patent 
took  its  place  amongst  the  most  remarkable  inventions  of  the 
age.  Messrs.  Crossley  and  Sons  lost  no  time  in  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  new  machine,  and  the  walls  of  the  Dean 
Clough  Mills  were  soon  echoing  the  sound  of  scores  of  looms  of 
which  steam  was  the  motive  power.  It  was  a  complete  revolu- 
tion. Their  capacit^ies  of  production  were  increased  twelve 
or  fourteen  fold  at  a  stroke,  and  the  cost  of  manufacture  vras 
reduced  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  For  all  that  Mr.  Collier  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  carpet-loom,  but  worked  away  at  it,  adding 
improvement  after  improvement,  taking  out  patent  upon  patent, 
until  he  had  more  than  accomplished  the  task  he  had  set  him- 
self. A  patent  was  taken  out  by  him  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
1851  for  a  new  loom  for  weaving  velvets  as  well  as  carpets,  this 
patent  including  several  valuable  improvements  communicated  by 
Mr.  E,  B.  Bigelow,  an  American  inventor.  Messrs.  John  Crossley 
and  Sons  thus  became  the  proprietors  of  a  series  of  patent  rights 
which  were  of  great  value,  and  for  many  years  yielded  them  an 
immense  revenue.  Every  carpet  manufacturer  in  the  kingdom 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  Mr.  Collier's  loom  and  discard  the  old 
hand-loom,  or  ^\e  up  the  competition  in  disgust,  so  that  for  a 
time  the  Crossleys  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  trade. 
The  fortunes  of  the  Crossleys  were  now  maide;  they  leaped, 
almost  at  a  bound,  from  a  position  of  moderate  success,  to  one  of 
unbounded  prosperity ;  wealth  poured  in  upon  them  at  an  almost 
unparalleled  rate,  and  their  patents  and  their  goods  found  their 
way  into  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  pace  that  was  now 
demanded  of  them  was  something  marvellous ;  but  they  proved 
themselves  equal  to  it.  They  extended  their  works  at  an  amazing 
rate,  and  in  every  department  of  their  operations  provided  them- 
selves with  the  best  skill  that  could  be  procured.  In  his  own 
^^■^T^rovince  Mr.  Collier  was,  of  course  supreme ;  but  he  had  the 
^^%fcd  fortune  to  find  in  John  Marsden,  an  undoubted  mechanical 

gocVs,   and    Charles   Barraclough    two   able   if   comparatively 

genuSf^  coadjutors  in  the  working  out  of    his  inventions  and 

unkno\?D8. 

adaptatii  John  Crossley  &  Sons  were  now  possessed  of  unequalled 
Messrs?  production,  and  they  resolved  that  they  would  remain 

facilities  c^lso  in  the  quality  of  their  goods.    One  of  the  maxims 
■  unegup^;  by  the  originator  of  the   business   was,  "Let   each 

\^p^€Che  itfcs  own  traveller."     Up  to  this  principle  his  sons  always 

^^.-'^'^ted,  and  y^ar  by  year  succeeded  in  turning  out  carpets  of  more 

^•^^^       dazzling  beau^^y,  more  elegant  design,  and  more  attractiveness  of 

I  colour  than  the  cairpets  which  had  previously  held  the  market 

To  this  end  much  ^tistie  talent  was  employed  in  the  evolvement 

I  of  designs,  the  buainess   being   conducted  throughout  with  an 

amount  of  energy  tha*  put  the  efforts  of  their  competitors  into 

the  shade.     And  so  tftie  firm  rose  to  wealth  and  fame,  and  the 
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three  sons  of  John  Crossley  acquired  distinction  both  as  princes 
of  industry  and  as  public  citizens.  It  will  be  an  interesting 
study  to  trace  the  more  prominent  incidents  of  their  several 
careers ;  and  with  this  view  we  will  begin  with  an  outline  of  the 
life  of  Francis,  the  youngest  son,  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to 
touch  a  point  of  social  success  which  perhaps  brought  him  into 
greater  notice  than  his  brothers. 

Francis  Crossley  devoted  his  remarkable  energies  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  promotion  of  his  business  advancement,  until  the 
year  1852,  when  the  Liberals  of  Halifax  prevailed  upon  him  to 
come  forward  as  their  candidate,  and  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment. In  politics,  like  the  rest  of  his  family,  he  was  a  some- 
what pronounced  Liberal,  and  advocated  views  of  reform  which 
at  that  time  were  considered  to  be  extreme.  He  was,  however, 
as  courageous  in  these  matters  as  in  others,  and  did  not  choose 
to  trim  his  political  sails  to  catch  the  varying  wind  of  popular 
£Eivour,  but  stuck  manfully  to  his  Radical  programme,  which  he 
had  settled  according  to  his  convictions,  and  left  the  rest  to 
time  and  fate.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  &ithful  and 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  both  by  speech 
and  vote  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  popular  cause.  He  sat  for  his  native  town  until  1859,  when 
he  was  asked  to  contest  the  West  Riding.  It  was  with  some  mis- 
giving that  his  friends  watched  the  progress  of  the  campaign 
which  he  then  undertook  in  conjunction  with  Sir  John  Ramsden. 
Mr.  James  Stuart  Wortley  was  the  Conservative  candidate,  and 
with  his  powerful  family  influence  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  for- 
midable opponent  to  fight.  The  result,  however,  showed  that  Mr. 
Crossley  had  been  justified  in  the  step  he  had  taken,  for  he  was 
returned,  and  from  that  time  to  the  passing  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Reform  Bill  he  continued  to  represent  the  Riding,  and  after  that 
until  his  death,  he  sat,  with  the  late  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish, 
for  the  Northern  Division  of  the  Riding. 

After  his  fortune  had  been  established  Francis  Crossley  proved 
the  nobility  of  his  character  by  a  series  of  munificent  benefactions 
which  have  left  their  impress  for  all  time.  First  of  all,  he 
enriched  the  charities  of  the  town  in  whiish  he  had  made  his 
wealth,  and  in  many  notable  ways  gave  of  his  means  in  order  to 
advance  the  comfort  of  the  poor.  In  1855  he  gave  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Halifax  a  park,  twelve  acres  and  a  half  in  extent, 
called  the  People's  Paik.  This  was  done  at  a  cost  of  £35,000 ; 
and  he  subsequently  gave  to  the  Corporation  a  sum  of  £6,300  to 
be  invested  for  its  maintenance.  He  has  himself  related  how 
during  a  sojourn  in  the  United  States  in  1855,  the  thought  of 
makinff  this  gift  first  occurred  to  him.  He  said — it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  park — "  What  I  am  about  to  say  now 
is  what  I  have  not  told  my  dearest  friend,  not  even  the  fair 
partner  of  my  life,  but  when  she  reads  the  report  of  what  I  am 
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about  to  say,  she  will  remember  that  on  the  occasion  when  I 
returned  from  the  walk  I  am .  about  to  relate,  I  asked  her  where 
those  words  were  to  be  found  in  the  Bible, '  The  rich  and  the 
poor  meet  together,  and  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all.'  On 
the  IQth  of  September^  1855, 1  left  Quebec  early  in  the  morning 
fot  the  White  Mountains  of  the  United  States.  I  remember 
passing  through  some  of  the  most  glorious  scenery  on  that  day 
which  I  ever  saw  in  my  life ;  and,  indeed,  more  beautiful  I  believe 
than  steam  and  power  have  brought  us  within  sight  of.  I  stood 
inside  the  cars,  from  which  I  could  see  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
covered  with  all-glorious  beauty.  •  •  •  I  remember  that  when 
we  arrived  at  the  hotel  at  White  Mountains,  the  ladies  sat  down 
to  a  cup  of  tea,  but  I  preferred  to  take  a  walk  alone.  It  was  a 
beautiful  spot.  The  sun  was  just  then  reclining  his  head  behind 
Mount  Washington,  with  all  that  glorious  drapery  of  an  American 
sunset  which  we  know  nothing  of  in  ^this  country.  I  felt  that  I 
should  like  to  be  walking  with  my'Grod  on  the  earth.  I  said, 
*  What  shall  I  render  to  my  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  to  me  ? '  I 
was  led  further  to  repeat  that  question  which  Paul  asked  under 
other  circumstances — *  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ? ' 
The  answer  came  immediately.  It  was  this:  *It  is  true  thou 
can'st  not  bring  the  many  thousands  thou  hast  left  in  thy  native 
country  to  see  this  beautiful  scenery ;  but  thou  can'st  take  this 
to  them.  It  is  possible  so  to  arrange  art  and  nature  that  they 
shall  be  within  the  walk  of  every  working-man  in  Hali&x ;  that 
he  shall  go  to  take  his  stroll  there  after  he  has  done  his  hard 
day's  toil,  and  be  able  to  get  home  again  without  being  tired.' 
Well,  that  seemed  to  be  a  glorious  thought  I  I  retired  hoi^ne.  My 
prayer  that  night  was  that  in  the  morning  I  might  be  satisfied 
when  I  awoke  that  if  it  was  only  a  mere  thought  that  was 
fluttering  across  my  brain  it  might  be  gone,  but  that  if  there  was 
reality  about  it  there  might  be  no  doubt  about  it,  and  I  might 
carry  it  into  execution.  I  slept  soundly  that  night  and  when  I 
awoke  my  impression  was  confirmed.  On  the  10th  of  September, 
when  I  went  to  the  White  Mountains,  I  had  no  more  idea  of 
making  a  park  than  any  one  here  of  building  a  city.  On  the 
very  day  I  returned  I  felt  as  convinced  to  carry  it  out  as  I  was  of 
my  own  existence,  ai^d  never  from  that  day  to  this  have  I 
hesitated  for  a  moment.  Whenever  difficulties  arose  I  knew  they 
might  be  overcome,  and  would  be  overcome.  It  is  a  happy  day 
for  me,  that  I  am  permitted  to  see  that  result."  It  was  by  acts 
like  these,  and  speeches  like  these,  so  full  of  homely  sentiment 
and  good  feeling,  and  so  instinct  with  religious  thought,  that 
Francis  Grossley  endeared  himself  to  the  people  amongst  whom 
he  lived.  Whatever  honour  or  distinction  fell  to  him  he  still 
regarded  himself  as  a  man  of  the  people,  and  sought  not  to  plant 
himself  on  a  different  level.  On  the  very  occasion  to  which  we 
have  referred  he  strove  to  impress  this  feeling  upon  his  hearers. 
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Had  I  been  of  noble  birth,"  he  said,  **  or  traced  my  origin  to 
those  who  came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror,  however  true  it 
miffht  be,  it  would  not  have  been  good,  it  would  even  be  boastful 
to  have  done  so.  But  since  I  am  of  humble  birth,  perhaps  it  will 
be  allowed  to  me  to  say  a  little  of  those  who  ought  to  share  the 
honour  which  is  heaped  upon  me,"  and  he  went  on  to  refer  to  the 
early  history  of  his  mother  and  father,  speaking  with  a  filial 
devotion  that  touched  all  hearts  of  their  many  noble  qualities. 

Not  long  afterwards  a  statue  of  the  donor  of  the  park  was 
erected  by  public  subscription,  and  placed  in  the  park  "as  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  one  whose  public  benefactions 
and  private  virtues  deserve  to  be  remembered."  The  statue  is 
a  noble  work  of  art  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  Durham,  the  well- 
known  sculptor. 

In  1855  Francis  Crossley  erected  and  endowed  twenty-two 
almshouses  near  his  own  residence  in  Halifax,  ^^  in  testimony  of 
his  gratitude  to  Almighty  God,  and  with  the  view  of  benefiting 
those  of  his  fellow-townsmen  and  others  who  may  be  in  need  of 
the  assistance  hereby  provided  for  them."  The  endowment 
provides  an  allowance  to  each  male  inmate  of  8s.  6d.  a  week,  and 
to  each  female  inmate  6s. 

A  baronetcy  was  (Conferred  upon  him  in  1863,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  commercial  and  public  services;  the  distinction 
was  well  deserved  and  was  borne  without  ostentation.  He  con- 
tinued to  perform  his  parliamentary  duties  zealously,  and  in  all 
public  movements  of  a  philanthropic  nature  he  was  always  to  be 
relied  upon  for  help.  In  1869,  Sir  Francis  started  on  a  proposed 
journey  to  the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt,  but  he  was  overtaken  by 
illness  and  did  not  proceed  beyond  Eome.  He  shortly  returned 
to  England  and  went  for  rest  and  quiet  to  his  residence  in 
Suffolk,  Somerleyton,  where  his  health  improved  somewhat,  but 
he  never  completely  recovered,  although  he  was  able  to  pay  some 
slight  attention  to  his  business  and  public  affairs  for  a  time. 
Towards  the  close  of  1871,  however,  he  grew  much  worse,  and  on 
the  5t.h  of  January,  1872,  breathed  his  last  at  his  residence. 
Belle  Vue,  Halifiix.  Never  was  citizen  more  deeply  regretted. 
He  was  accorded  a  public  funeral,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
impressive  ceremonies  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  Yorkshire. 
Lady  Crossley  survived  him,  and  also  his  only  child,  the  present 
Sir  Savile  Brinton  Crossley,  Bart.,  who  was  bom  in  1857,  and 
resides  chiefly  at  Somerleyton.  Sir  Savile  Crossley  has  a  con- 
sidenible  interest  in  the  Dean  Clough  business,  but  takes  no 
active  part  in  the  management. 

Amongst  the  benefactions  by  Sir  Francis  Crossley  we  ought 
not  to  omit  to  mention  a  donation  of  £10,000,  in  1870,  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  a  gift  of  a  like  sum  for  establish- 
ing a  fimd  for  aged  ministers  and  ministers'  widows  belonging 
te  the  Congregationalists. 
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Sir  Francis  Crossley  was  a  man  of  indomitiible  energy  and 
great  force  of  character,  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  of  un- 
bounded charity ;  his  business  life  was,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
an  unceasing  toil,  early  and  late,  and  though  the  reward  he  won 
'was  undoubtedly  great,  the  strain  thus  put  upon  his  constitution 
had  the  effect  of  impairing  his  health,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of 
54,  in  the  height  of  his  fame  and  prosperity.  His  good  deeds, 
however,  live  after  him,  and  for  all  time  to  come  his  name  will 
be  regarded  with  veneration  and  affection  by  the  people  of  Hali&x 
for  whom  he  and  his  brothers  did  so  much. 

John  Crossley  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers.  One  who 
knew  him  intimately — the  Rev.  Dr.  Mellor — has  said  of  him, 
that  he  was  ^^  a  plain  man,  simple  as  a  child,  artless,  unambitious 
of  name  or  honours,  content  to  do  good  and  to  be  hidden  behind 
the  good  he  did,  and  to  die  where  his  work  was  done,  if  not 
forgotten,  at  least  without  the  incense  of  human  adulation." 
He  had  not  the  strong  will  and  determination  of  purpose  which 
gave  to  his  brothers  Francis  and  Joseph  a  powerfully  marked 
individuality,  but  was  from  first  to  last  a  Christian  gentleman 
and  a  philanthropist,  who  seemed  to  live  for  others  more  than 
for  himself.  Amongst  the  religious  community  whose  doctrines 
he  held — the  Congregationalists — he  was  an  untiring  worker,  and 
as  a  deacon  of  Square  Chapel  was  an  earnest,  generous-hearted 
helper.  He  placed  himself  amongst  the  poorest  members  of  the 
church,  an  equal  among  equals,  paying  the  most  courteous 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  humblest  in  the  flock,  leaving 
his  own  judgment  to  pass  for  its  own  weight  and  worth,  and 
ready*  to  help  forward  any  plan  of  church  work  which  the  majority 
might  see  good  to  adopt.  As  a  philanthropist  he  was  found  side 
by  side  with  such  men  as  the  late  Sir  Titus  Salt  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Morley,  his  gifts  to  the  cause  of  reUgion  and  education  being  of 
the  most  munificent  character.  It  was  far  from  being  his  desire 
to  be  placed  in  any  prominent  position  before  the  public,  still, 
his  connection  with  the  eminent  firm  of  John  Crossley  and  Sons, 
and  his  vast  wealth,  constituted  such  a  claim  to  distinction  in 
the  eyes  of  his  town's  people  that  they  were  unwilling  to  allow 
him  to  pass  his  life  in  the  retirement  which  would  have  been 
most  congenial  to  him.  Accordingly,  he  was  asked  to  take  part 
in  the  work  of  the  Town  Council  on  the  incorporation  of  Halifax 
as  a  borough  in  1848,  and  consented.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  elected  Mayor,  and  filled  the  oflSce  for  two  years.  From 
1848  to  1868  he  continued  to  be  a  'member  of  the  Council,  and 
in  1861  and  1862  again  occupied  the  office  of  chief  magistrate. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  mayoralty  he  had  the  honour  of 
entertaining  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  his  guest,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  Royal  Highness  visiting  the  town  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  Town  Hall,  when  Mr.  Crossley's  splendid  hospitality 
won  for  him  universal  admiration.     He  also  served  the  town  for 
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some  years  as  a  member  of  the  School  Board.  A  yet  higher 
honoxur  awaited  him  in  1874,  when,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Edward  Akroyd  from  the  representation  of  the  borough,  he  was 
elected  M.P.,  although  the  condition  of  his  health  precluded  him 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  contest.  The  Right  Hon.  James 
Stansfeld  was  his  colleague,  and  when  the  result  of  the  poll  was 
declared  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Crossley  headed  the  list.  Mr. 
Stansfeld  was  also  returned,  the  Conservative  candidate,  Mr.  H. 
McCrea,  being  rejected.  Mr.  Crossley  was  able  to  attend  ^o  his 
parliamentary  duties  for  a  time  with  regularity,  his  health  being 
slightly  improved,  and  although  seldom  taking  any  prominent 
pa^  in  the  business  of  the  House,  there  were  times  when  his 
special  knowledge  and  influence  proved  of  considerable  service. 
For  instance,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Factory  Acts  Amend- 
ment Bill,  in  1874,  he  delivered  a  speech  in  which  he  put  the 
case  of  the  manufacturers,  who  were  opposed  to  further  legislation, 
with  a  good  deal  of  ability. 

Mr.  John  Crossley's  parliamentary  career  was  not  destined  to  be 
of  long  duration,  unfortunately,  and  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  his  retirement  were  of  a  very  painful  nature.  His  own  good- 
ness of  heart  and  simplicity  of  character  led  him  into  what  his 
stronger-willed  brothers  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  calling 
weaknesses.  Referring  to  this  trait  of  Mr.  Crossley's  disposition 
Dr.  Mellor  says,  "  His  name  for  benevolence  spread  through  the 
nations,  and  men  who  knew  nothing  but  his  name,  and  who  had 
no  conceivable  claim  upon  his  help,  plied  him  with  appeals,  oft 
with  but  scant  modesty  and  consideration,  as  if  he  were  possessed 
of  all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  Morning  by  morning  for  years 
the  usual  bundle  of  circulars  and  letters  came  with  their  plans, 
elevations,  and  entreaties,  and,  uptil  the  evening  of  his  days 
began  to  throw  its  shadow  over  his  life  and  fortune,  few  of  these, 
too  few,  were  *sent  away  empty.'  But  letters  were  not  all. 
His  time  was  largely  taken  up  by  deputations  from  far  and  near 
on  begging  expeditions,  for  it  became  only  too  well  known  that 
if  Mr.  Crossley  could  muster  sufficient  self-control  to  decline  a 
written  request,  he  was  no  match  for  a  personal  appeal.  This  was 
an  amiable  foible,  but  it  was  also  a  fatal  one,  and  contributed  in 
no  mean  degree  towards  that  reverse  of  circumstances  which 
saddened,  I  cannot  say  embittered,  his  closing  years.  ♦  ♦  * 
He  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  sorrow  of  any  kind  without  doing 
his  best  to  relieve  it.  The  very  way  to  his  house  might  be  traced 
by  the  number  of  those  who  had  managed  deservingly  or  other- 
wise to  become  pensioners  upon  his  bounty.  Possession  was 
taken  of  the  gates  of  his  grounds,  and  the  doors  of  his  house,  and 
of  his  hours  for  meals,  by  importunate  suitors  for  his  charity,  who 
had  learned,  in  some  cases  only  too  well,  that  he  would  not  and 
could  not  say  them  nay."  But  beyond  this  free-handed  charity, 
Mr.  Crossley  permitted  speculators  in  risky,  and  oflen  worthless, 
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ventures  to  get  hold  of  him,  and  in  this  way  he  ultimately  met 
misfortune.  Bubble  companies,  that  his  money  had  helped  to 
floaty  burst ;  and  schemes  which  in  their  projection  had  appeared 
to  him  of  colossal  magnitude  and  importance  fell  to  the  ground* 
He  invested  in  coal  and  iron  mines  at  a  period  of  remarkable 
inflation,  and  was  of  such  a  sanguine  and  hopeful  nature,  and 
relied  so  much  upon  the  promises  of  men  whom  he  hardly  knew, 
that  in  the  end  there  came  a  collapse  which  brought  him  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  left  him  a  comparatively  poor  man.  From  being 
a  millionaire  he  dropped,  with  a  suddenness  almost  unparalleled,  te 
a  position  bordering  on  dependence,  the  magnificent  establishment 
at  Manor  Heath,  where  a  few  years  before  he  had  acted  as  host  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  being  broken  up,  and  all  his  wealth  dispersed 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  demon  of  speculation.  Mr.  Grossley 
retired  from  parliamentary  life  when  he  saw  that  the  thunderbolt 
of  ruin  could  no  longer  be  averted,  but  in  retiring  from  the 
representation  which  he  held  three  years,  he  carried  with  him 
into  the  seclusion  of  private  life  the  deep  respect  and  esteem 
of  his  townspeople,  and  their  sincere  regret  at  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  severance  of  the  connection. 
His  constituents  would  fain  have  had  him  withdraw  his  resig- 
nation ;  but  the  die  was  cast ;  he  would  not  turn  back  upon  apubUc 
career  with  a  shadow  hanging  round  his  name,  so,  in  the  end,  the 
resignation  was  reluctantly  accepted.  Shortly  afterwards,  Mr. 
James  Stansfeld,  addressing  his  constituents  at  Halifax,  paid  the 
following  tribute  to  Mr.  John  Grossley.  He  said,  '^  Since  I  last 
had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  I  have  lost  a  colleague ;  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  representation  of  Halifax.  iNo  man  has 
ever  carried  into  retirement  more  completely  the  love  and  respect 
of  his  constituents  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  which  gave 
him  birth  than  John  Grossley  has  done,  and  his  name,  associated 
with  a  life  which  never,  even  in  a  passing  moment,  stooped  to  any 
selfish  act — a  name  borne  by  others  also  as  worthy  as  himself — 
will  descend  in  the  memory  of  successive  generations  of  this 
town,  when  he  shall  have  passed  away,  in  their  loving,  in  their 
respectful,  in  their  regretful  remembrance."  Not  less  affectionate 
and  warm  were  the  sentimeuts  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  M.P.,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Grossley,  on  that  occasion. 

John  Grossley's  life  was  practically  over.  His  health  now  gave 
way  again,  and  on  the  16th  of  April,1879,  he  died  at  Broomfield, 
Halifax,  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marchetti.  His  funeral  was  not  less  impressive  than  that  of  his 
brother.  Sir  Francis  Grossley,  had  been  seven  years  before. 

Mr.  Joseph  Grossley,  the  other  of  the  three  sons  of  the  founder 
of  the  Grossley  firm,  did  not  figure  in  public  life  in  any  form. 
He  was  essentially  a  business  man,  and  although  he  devoted  much 
of  his  wealth  to  practical  charity,  and  in  the  realms  of  religion, 
and  philanthropy  bore  an  honoured  name,  it  was  as  the  woAing 
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partner  of  the  Dean  Cloagh  enterprise  that  he  made  his  energy 
of  character  chiefly  felt.  It  was  under  his  direct  superintendence 
that  most  of  the  bmlding  extensions  at  Dean  dough  were  carried 
into  effect,  and  to  him,  in  a  very  great  degree,  was  due  the  suc- 
cessful working  of  the  vast  establishment  which  was  under  his 
constant  care.     His  death  occurred  in  September,  1868. 

One  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  benevolence  of  the  three 
brothers  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Crossley  Orphan  Home  and  School, 
which  was  built  by  them  at  a  cost  of  ^650,000,  and  endowed  with 
about  £3,000  a  year.  It  is  a  handsome  structure,  standing  in  a 
healthy  situation,  and  was  opened  in  1864.  It  was  designed  to 
afford  orphan  children  a  liberal  education,  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing, and  accommodates  from  200  to  300  children  of  both  sexes. 
Each  child  is  required  to  pay  from  £5  to  :£10  a  year  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment, with  the  exception  of  40,  who  are  on  the  foundation. 
Children  are  admitted  from  six  years  of  age  and  upwards,  the 
boys  being  kept  until  they  are  15  and  the  girls  till  they  are  17 
years  of  age. 

In  1864  the  firm  resolved  [itself  into  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany, when  one-fifth  of  the  share  capital  was  allotted  amongst 
their  work-people,  the  Crossley  family  themselves  retaining  four- 
fifths  of  the  shares.  In  order  not  to  debar  those  who  were  unable 
to  take  up  shares  themselves,  the  firm  lent  them  the  money,  with 
the  condition  that  the  interest  on  their  shares  should  accumulate 
until  the  value  of  them  should  be  covered.  It  was  an  immense 
undertaking,  but  it  was  successfully  worked  through.  The 
paid-up  capital  of  the  company  was  £1,187,970.  The  present 
directors  are  Mr.  Edward  Crossley  (chairman),  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Crossley ;  Mr.  Louis  John  Crossley,  only  son  of 
the  second  John  Crossley  ;  Mr.  Henry  Crossley,  third  son  of  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Crossley;  Mr*  G.  Marchetti,  who  married  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Crossley,  M.P. ;  and  Mr. 
John  Leach,  who  acts  as  secretary  as  well  as  director.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Leach  entered  the  office  of  the  Dean 
Clough  works  as  a  lad,  and  by  his  industry  and  talent  gradually 
worked  his  way  up  to  his  present  position. 

Mr.  Edward  Crossley  is  the  present  mayor  of  Halifax.  He  also 
filled  the  same  office  from  1874  to  1876.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Louis 
John  Crossley  have  acquired  considerable  notice  for  their  scientific 
attainments.  The  traditions  of  the  firm  are  well  adhered  to  by 
the  managing  spirits,  who  have  now  the  control  of  the  extensive 
business  carried  on  under  the  name  of  John  Crossley  &  Sons, 
Limited,  and  although  the  conditions  of  working  have  been  much 
altered  since  the  company  was  formed,  the  directorate  have  always 
been  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  their  undertaking,  and  have 
kept  pace  with  the  times.  Old  markets  have  been  lost  through 
the  operation  of  prohibitive  tariffs,  new  ones  have  been  opened  to 
them  in  spite  of  such  opposition,  and  both  at  home  and  abroad 
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they  have  been  able  to  keep  up  such  an  attractive  display  of 
novelties  that  they  have  more  than  held  their  ground. 

It  will  be  interesting,  now  that  we  have  given  some  account  of 
the  lives  of  the  men  who  were  mainly  concerned  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  prosperity  of  this  eminent  firm,  to  glance 
briefly  at  the  works  at  Dean  Clough,  where  the  carpet  manu&cture 
is  at  present  carried  on  with  so  much  success. 

The  Dean  Clough  mills  lie  in  a  great,  picturesque  hollow  above 
which  the  town  of  Halifax  rises,  the  hills  on  either  side  being 
steep  and  rugged.  Beacon  Hill — so  called  from  its  having  been 
the  place  where  centuries  ago  the  beacon  light  was  set  burning 
in  times  of  danger — looks  frowningly  down  upon  the  town, 
and  is  not  far  distant  from  the  seven  immense  mills  which 
constitute  this  industrial  colony,  its  precipitous  side  showing 
houses  perched  here  and  there  in  seeming  disregard  of  difficulty 
of  access. 

The  roads  from  Dean  Clough  are  all  on  the  slope,  and  are 
bordered  by  sturdy-looking  stone  houses  which  match  well  with 
the  general  scene.  The  seven  mills  are  distinguished  by  alpha- 
betical appellations,  from  A  to  Gr,  and,  with  the  warehouses, 
offices,  dyehouses,  and  workshops  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
present  an  aggregation  of  manufacturing  premises  of  wonderful 
extent  and  completeness.  A  squareness  of  aspect  pervades  the 
whole  of  the  buildings,  and  as  they  stand  there  in  massive  pro- 
portions, with  bridges  connecting  one  group  with  another  and 
great  chimneys  rising  to  an  immense  height  above  them, 
they  tell  a  tale  of  commercial  enterprise  that  is  of  absorbing 
interest.  The  buildings  range  in  height  from  seven  to  ten 
stories,  and  in  some  of  the  mills  show  a  frontage  of  not  less  than 
340  feet.  Viewed  from  the  vantage  ground  of  the  North  Bridge, 
the  Dean  Clough  valley  seems  to  be  filled,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  with  factory  buildings,  the  area  covered  by  the  works 
being  fifteen  acres.  In  the  various  operations  carried  on  at  Dean 
Clough  about  5,000  hands  are  employed. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  ^he  course  of  this  gigantic 
business  through  all  its  ramifications  in  a  single  article  ;  we  will 
content  ourselves  therefore  with  a  rapid  survey  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  main  branch  of  the  manufacture.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  the  whole  of  the 
processes,  from  the  point  at  which  the  raw  material  is  brought 
into  the  works  to  the  time  when  as  finished  goods  it  goes  out 
into  the  markets  of  the  world,  are  performed  at  Dean  Clough. 
Their  business  includes  the  manufacture  of  carpets,  rugs,  and 
table-covers  of  the  description  called  "  tapestry,"  the  production 
of  Brussels  carpets  of  every  variety,  and  the  making  of  rugs  and 
carpets  in  which  the  texture  is  a  combination  of  materials  that 
yield  striking  results  in  close  resemblance  to  sealskin,  mohair, 
&c     There  are  three  leading  processes.     In  the  manufacture  of 
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**  tapestry  "  carpets  the  yam  is  printed,  according  to  the  required 
colours  and  design,  while  on  a  drum,;  for  the  making  of  Brussels 
carpets  the  yam  has  to  be  dyed  before  being  sent  to  the  loom,  and 
the  patterns  are  wrought  by  the  Jacquard  engine,  with  its  "  house 
of  cards  "  over  each  loom ;  and  then,  for  "  finger  "  rugs,  there  is 
the  hand  process. 

Visiting  the  warehouses  where  tremendous  piles  of  wool, 
cotton,  and  hemp  lie  stored  ready  for  being  put  under  manipula- 
tion, we  are  astounded  at  the  vastness  of  the  firm's  dealings  at 
the  outset,  for  in  these  rooms  is  raw  material  to  the  value  of 
untold  thousands.  The  wool  is  washed,  dried,  and  carded  or 
combed  in  the  same  as  for  the  worsted  manu&cture.  Then  it  is 
"drawn"  and  spun  to  the  desired  strength  and  thickness,  being 
twisted  and  doubled  to  an  amazing  degree.  The  yam  is  then 
reeled  into  hanks,  after  which  it  is  purged  of  oily  impurities  by 
bein^  submitted  to  the  scouring  and  cleaning  process,  and 
bleadied  and  dried,  and  wound  upon  bobbins.  If  intended  to 
appear  before  the  world  as  Brussels  carpets,  the  yam  is  now 
ready  for  the  dyehouse ;  while  if  for  *'  tapestry "  or  velvet  pile 
carpet,  it  has  to  go  to  be  printed.  "  The  method  adopted  for  the 
production  of  the  *  tapestry '  and  velvet-pile  consists  in  printing 
a  pattern  upon  the  warp  threads,"  we  are  told,  "  while  arranged 
in  a  parallel  series  ready  for  the  loom,  and  then  weaving  these 
threads  into  a  fabric.  In  order  that  large  quantities  of  such 
warps  may  be  rapidly  and  economically  printed,  the  clean  yam  is 
wound  from  the  bobbins  upon  huge  wooden  drums,  some  of 
which  are  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  in  one  layer  only,  six,  eight, 
or  even  twelve  hanks  of  yarn  going  upon  one  drum.  A  small 
trough,  containing  colouring  matter,  in  which  there  revolves  a 
disc,  is  then  passed  under  the  drum,  across  its  width  or  thickness, 
and  marks  upon  the  yam  a  stripe  of  colour  the  width  of  the  edge 
of  the  disc.  The  drum,  which  is  all  the  while  suspended  upon 
a  horizontal  axis,  is  then  slightly  turned,  and  another  trough  with 
some  other  colour  determined  by  the  pattern  to  be  made  is  passed 
under  it,  producing  another  coloured  stripe  next  to  the  one  at 
first  printed.  The  process  is  continued  until  the  entire  circum- 
ference of  the  drum  has  rows  of  various  colours  drawn  across  it. 
As  many  times  as  a  thread  can  be  wound  around  it,  so  many 
lengths  will  there  be  of  similarly-coloured  threads,  each  of  wliich 
will  go  to  form  one  thread  for  the  warp  of  a  particular-patterned 
carpet.  Thus,  if  1,000  threads  are  printed  side  by  side  upon  this 
drum,  there  is  one  thread  ready  for  each  of  1,000  carpets.  By 
dividing  the  circumference  of  the  drum  into  a  certain  number  of 
parts  to  correspond  to  the  number  of  '  scrolls '  in  a  carpet,  and  by 
guiding  the  printing  with  a  *  design-board '  similarly  divided,  the 
greatest  regularity  and  despatch  in  the  colouring  of  the  threads 
for  various  patterns  is  attained.  The  process  upon  the  drums  is 
repeated  for  the  different  threads  in  any  given  pattern,  until  the 
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warp  is  completed  in  the  numbeir  of  carpets  of  the  particolar 
pattern  wanted." 

We  now  see  the  hanks  of  many  colours  taken  from  Uie  drams 
on  to  creels,  and  subjected,  in  another  department,  to  the  process 
of  steaming,  by  which  the  colours  are  rendered  '^fitst,**  The 
greatest  precaution  has  to  be  observed,  however,  not  to  get  ihfi 
yarn  mixed,  but  a  system  of  numbering  and  qlassification  obtains 
for  the  avoidance  of  mixings  and  complications.  A  little  a^rmy 
of  girls  now  take  the  threads  ^n  hand  and  wind  them  on  to  bobbins, 
and  then  the  ^*  setters  "  take  them  up  and  place  the  threads  side 
by  side  in  the  order  demanded  by  the  pattern. 

"We  now  have  a  series  of  bobbins,  corresponding  with  the 
number  of  threads  across  the  warp,  arranged,  according  to  the 
pi^tem,  upon  a  rack,  from  which  they  are  drawn  parallel  to  one 
another  upon  a  frame.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  ^  s^ef ' — generally 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  female  operatives  in  the  mills — to  see 
that  the  threads  are  so  drawn  from  the  bobbins  that  when  side 
by  side  and  forming  a  flat  surface  the  pattern  upon  them  shall 
be  clear  and  distinct,  although  it  is  necessarily  elongated,  to 
allow  for  the  space  taken  in  by  the  weft  and  wire.  Here  a  flaw 
in  the  printing,  or  a  wrong  number  on  the  rack,  is  instantly 
detected  and  corrected.  The  ^  setter '  must  see,  if  necessary,  that 
the  legs  of  all  fche  horses  in  the  patterns  are  straightened ;  that 
th^  eyes  of  parrots  d^^  not  appear  away  from  the  parrots'  heads ; 
and  that  leaves  and  roses  do  not  sprout  from  the  lamb's  necks. 
Such  freal^js  of  nature  are  not  allowed  upon  carpets,  and  so  weU- 
trained  and  quick  are  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  ^  setters '  as  they 
bend  over  the  slowly  advanci9g  threads,  so  quiet  are  the  ^  setters" 
rooms,  that  no  monstrosities  either  in  tjie  natural  or  geometrical 
world  ever  escape  them." 

These  processes,  the  description  of  which  we  quote  from  a 
writer  in  th§  Britieh  Trade  Joiwtv^Ij  are  all  of  the  most  interest- 
ing character  ^fi  «e^4  in  .operatiop  ^t  Dean  Glough.  The  stage 
ha9  liow  been  reached  M  which  the  warps  have  to  be  brought 
int9  contact  with  the  looms,  there  to  be  intermingled  with  the 
^^  backing,"  which  also  came  into  the  mills  in  bales,  and  has 
pa^^ed  through  th#  processes  of  carding,  roving,  and  spinning,  as 
did  the  worsted  threads.  Then  we  advance  upon  the  weaving 
department,  where  still  greater  cause  for  wonder  awaits  us.  The 
array  of  numberless  looms,  the*stores  of  patterned  warp,  smoothly 
packed  on  beams,  the  quantities  of  yam  for  ^^  backing,"  and  the 
lengths  of  carpeting  as  they  slowly  emerge,  amidst  an  incessant 
din,  irom  the  loom,  constitute  a  sight  that  will  not  easily  be 
forgotten.  As  many  as  four  hundred  ponderous  looms  are  to  be 
seen  at  work  in  one  room,  some  of  the  '^  tapestry  "  looms  being 
as  much  as  "  sixteen  quarters  "  wide.  As  the  light  falls  from  the 
windows  across  the  gay  colours  of  the  webs,  with  the  bright 
shuttles  leaping  from  side  to  side — ^as  the  rich  designs  twine 
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themselves  round  the  beama  upon  which  they  repose  until  the 
patterns  and  pieces  are  worked  through — as  the  weavers  ke^ep 
constant  and  careful  watch  over  the  growing  carpet — ^the  whole 
scene  is  one  of  picturesqueness  and  beauty,  despite  the  clatter  and 
the  noise,  and  the  whirr  and  buzz  of  wheels,  and  pulleys,  and 
drums,  shaking  the  building  to  its  foundations.  The  looms 
engaged  in  the  weaving  of  velvet-pile  carpets  are  of  a  more  com- 
plicated construction  than  those  which  are  employed  upon  th^ 
plain-looped  ^^  tapestries."  They  are  fitted  vfiih  a  row  of  wires, 
at  one  end  of  which  ^e  small  knives,  which  cross  the  warp  as 
though  they  were  weft-threads,  and  as  such  they  appear  to  be 
woyeo  into  the  fabric,  being  covered  by  the  warp  threads.  When 
a  series  pf  eight  or  ten  is  thus  covered,  the  wire  which  was  first 
ig^rted  i3«  by  ai)  ingenious  contrivai^ce  drawn  away  horizontally, 
and  tke  sharp  steel  blade  at  its  end  cuts  through  the  whole 
biTj^th  of  thje  w^p,  leaving  a  ^ow  of  ^^  pile "  threads  standing 
upright,  which  are  held  firmly  in  place  by  the  weft.  This  pro- 
<^^  of  drawing  out  the  wir^8  one  p.fter  the  other,  and  then 
inserting  them  again,  to  be  covered  by  new  loops  of  warp-threads, 
i|  pootinued  until  the  entire  lengths  of  the  carpeting  are  woven. 
A  similar  process  is  adopted  for  the  making  pf  velvet-pile 
Brussels  carpets,  and  for  the  manufapture  pf  imitation  sealskin 
and  mohair. 

The  department  devoted  to  the  weaving  of  Brussels  carpets  is 
perhaps  equally  interesting.  Some  of  the  looms  in  this  depart- 
ipent  occupy  ^n  extraordinary  amount  of  space.  Behind  them  are 
long  frames  filled  with  bobbins  of  worsted,  each  thread  beinff  of  a 
separate  colour  throughout.  The  frames  holding  these  bobbins 
cpy^r  nearly  twice  a^  ifmch  space  as  the  loom  in  front  of  them ; 
i|i  whjycb)  we  ^ixtlxer  pb^erye,  a  number  of  perforated  pieces  of 
<;9^board|  each  about  fouiteei^  mches  Iwg  by  ti}ie»  inches  in 
Yi4th,  Jpinted  together,  which  topple  9yer,  e^^pr  an4  anon,  from 
<^  part  of  the  loom  and  appear  to  vaixish  a^ioog  the  threads  of 
l^rp  wd  weft.  These  looms,  which  cover  about  4,000  square 
yards  of  flooring,  are  making  Brussels  carpet,  and  the  cards 
Dplong  to  the  ^uicquard  engine.  The  surface-threads  in  both 
^^  (4pestrjr '^  wd  Brussel/}  carpets  are  looped,  and  it  needs  an 
experienced  eye,  and  perhaps  some  ^utiny,  to  say  by  which 
p^pcess  a  given  parpet  nas  been  woven.  One  of  the  recent  addi- 
tions to  the  Dean  Clough  works  is  a  large  new  shed,  to  which 
the  name  pf  the  Yictoria  shed  ha^  be(an  gjiven.  Thi/i  is  meant 
tp  be  uscid  chiefly  for  the  ureaying  of  the  class  of  carpets 
^i^wn  as  ^^ Victoria  Square^."  A  ^gle  loom  covers  a  very, 
large  space.  Each  loom  is  pf  a  very  massive  description,  every 
pc^ion  of  its  niachinery  being  of  strong  and  powerful  n^iake, 
t^hile  the  Jacquard  engine  that  hangs  overhead  like  an  immense 
c^u^py*  with  its  wonderful  array  of  cards,  seems  to  give  to  the 
irkole  an  aspect  of  still  greater  solidity.     In  these  looms  carpets 
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four  yards  in  width  are  woven.  Behind  stretch  the  threads  of 
the  yam,  on  a  huge  irame.  Strong  men  are  there  to  superintend 
the  operations.  There  is  a  Brobdingnagian  suggestiveness  about 
the  whole  scene. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  whole  of  the  machinery 
used  by  the  firm  is  made  by  themselves,  on  the  spot,  and 
includes  many  valuable  new  patents  which  serve  to  keep  them 
well  in  advance  of  the  time  with  their  manu&ctures.  It  is  the 
same  now  as  it  was  when  Sir  Francis  Crossley  was  one  of  the 
ruling  spirits  at  Dean  Clough — ^the  inventor  is  always  at  work  for 
them,  working  out  improvements;  and  though  many  of  the 
patents  which  brought  wealth  with  them  have  passed  out  of  the 
region  of  protection,  others  exist  which  are  of  infinite  service  to 
the  company  in  maintaining  its  great  reputation.  From  the 
looms  the  velvet-pile  carpets  and  rugs  are  taken  to  be  "  cropped,'* 
a  process  which  is  to  a  pile  carpet  what  mowing  is  to  a  lawn, 
producing  a  surface  of  fibres  of  exactly  the  same  length.  The 
Brussels  and  tapestry  carpets  and  rugs  are  dried,  and  their  ends 
are  stitched,  all  the  carpets  being  subjected  to  a  minute  inspection 
before  they  are  passed  forward  to  the  store-room  ready  for 
despatch  to  customers. 

To  the  visitor  uninitiated  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  the  carpet- 
m^nu&cturing  processes — one  who  simply  comes  to  gaze  and 
wonder  at  the  perfection  to  which  the  production  of  carpets  has 
been  brought — the  preliminary  work  of  making  the  designs  for 
the  thousands  of  beautifdl  carpets  woven  at  Dean  Clough  will  be 
a  matter  of  special  delight,  for,  if  he  be  permitted  to  inspect  the 
artistic  work  which  is  here  accomplished,  by  men  who  have  great 
natural  gifts  for  design,  and  who  have  undergone  courses  of  long 
training  to  fit  themselves  for  the  tasks  to  which  they  now  devote 
their  energies,  he  will  see  such  a  variety  of  designs  as  will  make 
him  think  he  is  in  some  fairyland  of  art.  Students  firom  the 
schools  of  designs  find  here  a  fine  field  for  the  exercise  of  their 
talents,  and  as  fancy  after  fancy  is  put  upon  paper,  touched  up 
with  brilliant  colour  here  and  there,  and  wrought  at  last  into  a 
settled  design,  the  artist  eyes  it  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  he 
were  a  Rossetti  or  a  Bume  Jones  who  had  just  finished  the  depic- 
tion of  some  **  fleshly  "  maiden  upon  canvas. 

So  much  depends  upon  the  designs  that  are  produced  that, 
necessarily,  the  very  highest  ability  must  be  employed  in  this 
department,  and  it  matters  not  whether  the  artists  be  English  or 
Italian,  Scotch  or  French,  if  they  can  only  give  the  results  that 
Messrs.  Crossley  desire.  How  well  they  have  been  served  in  this 
branch  of  .their  business  is  suflSciently  evidenced  by  their  success. 
No  amount  of  cheapening  of  production  would  have  availed  them 
anything  if  they  had  not  also  been  able  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
beauty  and  originality  of  their  designs.  The  designs  are  drawn 
in  the  first  instance,  on  paper  diced  with  little  squares,  and  if  the 
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design,  as  sketched  in  black  and  white,  is  approved,  it  is  then 
drawn  in  colours  on  paper  diced  with  larger  squares,  containing 
sub-divisions  equal  to  threads  or  loops,  after  the  style  of  Berlin 
wool-work.  It  may  be  that  the  design  is  for  a  rich  carpet  for  the 
drawing-room  of  some  lordly  English  mansion ;  it  may  be  that  it 
is  for  the  carpet  of  a  Mohammedan,  who  will  require  that  at  the 
hour  of  prayer  the  patterns  shall  always  point  to  Mecca ;  or  it 
may  be  that  it  is  for  a  rug  whose  destination  will  be  son^e  Soman 
Catholic  church  in  a  remote  city  of  South  America,  All  tastes 
have  to  be  considered,  and  all  changes  of  fashion  have  to  be 
provided  for.  If  the  rage  is  for  things  Aesthetic,  Messrs.  John 
Crossley  and  Sons  will  take  care  that  their  looms  give  forth  a 
goodly  proportion  of  aesthetic  carpets ;  if  the  Japanese  craze  has 
got  possession  of  the  public  mind,  the  firm  will  see  to  it  that 
their  carpets  are  radiant  with  flying  storks,  and  dashing  intersec- 
tions of  all  kinds  of  contrasted  scenes  and  colours ;  and  if  the 
taste  of  the  public  should  be  for  a  brief  period  in  the  direction  of 
puritanical  purity,  they  will  see  that  the  requirements  of  plainness 
and  simplicity,  soberness  and  sombreness  are  duly  administered 
to. 

The  show-rooms,  in  which  the  various  samples  of  the  finished 
carpet  are  to  be  seen  at  Dean  Clough,  are  perhaps  the  most 
attractive  portion  of  the  establishment,  for  there  it  is  that  the 
goods  can  be  inspected  in  all  their  newness  and  beauty,  ready  for 
transmission  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  firm  can  show 
8,000  patterns  of  tapestry  carpets,  new  and  old,  and  6,000 
patterns  of  the  Brussels  class.  Furthermore,  each  pattern  is 
capable  of  being  produced  in  some  ten  distinct  arrangements  of 
colour,  so  that  the  variety  of  patterns  may  be  said  to  number 
140,000.  This  is  truly  marvellous  !  All  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow are  here  unfolded  before  the  ravished  sight,  new  colours  and 
old,  in  all  sorts  of  combinations.  As  we  gaze  at  the  rich  piles 
of  floor-coverings — some  with  rich  mosaic-like  pattern  fit  for  the 
adornment  of  the  tent  of  an  Oriental  Prince,  some  in  which  the 
dainty  arabesques  of  the  Alhambra  are  reproduced  with  startling 
fidelity,  some  that  almost  seem  alive  with  well-defined  figures  of 
birds  and  beasts,  and  some  that  are  so  rich,  and  thick,  and 
velvety  as  to  suggest  all  the  luxury,  repose,  and  noiselessness  of 
a  royal  palace — as  we  look  upon  these  works  of  art  and  industry, 
the  mind  goes  back  to  the  far-off  places  where  all  these  elements 
of  beauty  and  harmony  existed  apart  itom  each  other,  with  not 
even  so  much  sympathy  between  them  as  there  was  between  the 
two  palm  trees  of  Heine's  immortal  verse.  We  think,  perhaps,  of 
the  wool  coming  across  the  mountain  regions  of  Asia  Minor  on 
the  backs  of  mules,  or  being  carried  over  the  sandy  plains  of 
Australia  by  the  waggons  of  the  sheep-farming  colonist ;  we  think 
of  the  "  dyes  innumerable,"  that  are  sent  from  the  lands  of  the 
Pacific ;  and  we  think  of  the  thousands  of  human  hearts  and 
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brains  whose  feelings,  impulses  and  prospects  have  been  inter- 
woven with  and  afiected  by  these  splendid  products. 

It  is  worth  while  alluding,  also,  to  the  many  auxiliary  trades 
which  are  carried  on  at  Dean  Clough — trades  which  are  altogether 
apart  from  the  actual  processes  of  the  carpet  manufacture  but 
which  are,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  it6  complete  working. 
There  is  a  machine  shop,  in  which  over  a  hundred  workmen  are 
constantly  employed  repairing  any  breakage  or  feult  that  may 
arise  amongst  the  machinery;  there  is  a  large  shop  where  a 
great  number  of  men  are  constantly  kept  sawing,  planing,  or 
turning ;  and  there  are  the  dye-houses,  in  w^iich  all  the  various 
operations  of  dyeing  are  performed,  with  a  success  that  has  had 
much  to  do  with  upholding  the  firm's  prosperity,  for  upon  the 
superiority  of  the  dye  of  a  carpet  its  quality  and  appearance  very 
greatly  depend.  In  the  dyeing  department,  indeed,  Messrs.  John 
Crossley  and  Sons  have  employed  the  best  available  skill,  and 
under  the  control  of  their  present  manager,  their  achievements  in 
this  direction  have  excited  general  admiration.  The  dye-hbuses 
cover  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  are  fitted  up  with  k\l  the  b^t 
appliances  that  modem  ingenuity  has  been  able  to  devis^. 
Messrs.  Crossley,  it  may  be  added,  do  a  large  business  in  the 
export  of  dyed  worsted  yarns. 

Not  far  from  the  gates  of  the  works  stands  the  Crossley  Insti- 
tute, established  on  the  Mechanics'  Institution  principle.  It  Vas 
built  and  furnished  by  the  firm  at  a  cost  of  £7,000,  exclusive  of 
the  value  of  the  land,  and  contains  good  circulating  and  rieference 
libraries,  a  reading-room,  a  large  lecture  and  concert  hall,  billiard 
rooms,  &c.  In  fact,  the  Crossley  Institute  is  a  working-man's 
club,  where  the  employia  can  avail  themselves  of  most  of  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  wealthier  classes  in  clubs  of  greater 
pretensions,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  pence  per  quarter.  The  firm 
have  also  established  a  provident  society  in  connection  with  the 
works.  The  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  this  society  is  contributed 
to  in  a  peculiar  manner,  not  by  subscriptions  regularly  levied,  or 
by  voluntary  donations,  but  is  kept  afloat  by  the  fines  which  late- 
comers have  to  bear. 

By  the  side  of  the  main-entrance  there  is  a  little  office  in 
which  a  lynx-eyed  time-keeper  maintains  watch  and  ward.  It  is 
this  official's  duty  to  see  the  "  hands  "  in  of  a  morning  and  at 
meal-times,  and  if  any  one  happens  to  be  five  minutes  late — and 
in  a  body  of  some  5,000  human  beings  subject  to  the  ordinary 
incidents  and  accidents  of  life  there  must  always  be  a  few,  and 
sometimes  a  good  many,  laggards — the  time-keeper  makes  a 
record  of  the  fact,  and  when  the  wage-day  arrives  a  penny  is 
deducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  provident  fund,  but  as  all  share 
in  the  benefits  none  can  grumble  at  ha\ang  to  pay.  Ordinarily, 
masters  make  these  fines  into  a  provident  fund  for  themselves 
alone. 
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All  through  their.long  and  successful  career  Messrs.  Crossley  and 
Sons  have  held  the  most  satisfactory  and  agreeable  relations  with 
their  workpeople.  How  harmoniously  they  have  always  laboured 
together  was  shown  by  a  reference  which  the  late  Mr,  John 
Crossley  made  to  the  subject  on  the  occasion  of  the  workpeople 
at  Dean  Clough  presenting  him  with  a  testimonial  of  their  esteem 
shortly  before  his  death*  He  said, "  Within  my  recollection,  the 
old  mill  at  Dean  Clough  started  at  half-past-five  in  the  morning, 
and  worked  on  with  trifling  interruption  till  eight  p.m.  My 
father  and  family  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  town  in  June, 
1824,  but  the  old  mill  had  then  some  years  been  in  his  occupa- 
tion. That  same  year,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  I  was  put  to  work 
in  the  bid  mill,  and  with  the  exception  of  being  sent  to  school  from 
June,  1626,  to  June,  1826, 1  may  be  said  to  have  been  pretty 
hard  at  work  ever  since,  a  period  spreading  over  fifty-two  years. 
Looking  back  on  this  long  period  of  time,  it  is  a  real  and  solid 
satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able  now  to  say  that,  after  giving 
employment  to  so  large  a  number  of  workt)eople,  numbering 
about  5,000  persons,  and  of  these  a  large  proportion  of  men,  no 
dispute  or  misunderstanding  has  ever  occurred  but  such  as  was 
there  and  then,  by  Intitual  compromise,  adjusted,  with  one  single 
exception,  nearly  forty  years  ago.  We  had  then,  what  is  now  too 
seriously  kiiown  as  a  strike  of  some  ten  days'  duration.''  That 
this  could  be  testified,  after  so  long  a  connection,  said  much  for 
the  good  feeling  that  had  always  prevailed  between  masters  and 
men  at  Dean  Clough.  That  good  feeling  still  exists,  for  the 
same  wise  generosity  that  distinguished  the  founder  of  the  firm 
and  his  three  sons  has  been  inherited  by  the  later  generation  of 
Crossleys,  who  are  now  the  ruling  and  controlling  spirits  of  the 
Dean  Clough  works.  And,  apart  from  all  this,  the  Crossleys  have 
been  the  means  of  enriching  Halifax,  while  they  have  enriched 
themselves.  To  theln,  chiefly,  Halifax  owes  its  commercial  great- 
ness ;  to  them  chiefly  the  noble  character  and  grand  scope  of  its 
benevolent  institutions;  to  them  chiefly  its  fame  amongst  the 
towns  of  the  North.  "  If  the  Lord  should  aid  us  at  this  place," 
said  that  fine-hearted  woman,  Martha  Crossley,  tramping  to  her 
work  that  dark  morning  at  four  o'clock  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  ^*  the  poor  shall  taste  of  it."  Success  came,  in  a  far  greater 
measure  than  she  had  ever  dreamed  it  could  come,  and  the  poor 
did  **  taste  of  it,"  and  so  they  will  continue  to  do  for  all  time  to 
come,  for  thfe  benefactions  of  the  Crossleys  will  last  through  the 
ages,  and  be  a  memory  and  an  influence  for  ever. 

Many  "  fortunes  "  have  been  "  made  in  business  "  by  the  Cross- 
leys,  atid  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  Crossleys  will  live  to  make 
mfciny  mbre.    A  race  such  as  theirs  should  never  become  extinct. 


MEALS  AND  MEALTIAIES,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


AMONGST  the  varioiiB  advantages  supposed  to  be  associated 
with  the  proverbial  **  good  old  times,"  there  is  one  which 
the  depreciators  of  all  things  modem  never  tire  of  urging 
upon  our  attention.  These  fanatical  folks  declare  that  the  hours 
kept  by  our  forefathers,  especially  for  meals,  were  more  reasonable, 
seasonable  and  healthful  than  those  which  obtain  now-a-days. 
Besides  going  to  bed  and  rising  much  earlier  than  we  do  now,  a 
habit  we  are  assured  of  no  mean  importance,  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  particular  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  times  at  whicn 
consequently  the  ancients  were  obliged  to  eat  and  drink.  Without 
attempting  to  dispute  the  truth  of  this,  it  becomes  a  question 
after  all  whether,  in  complying  with  the  arrangements  of  modem 
society,  we  have  not  effected  a  legitimate  compromise,  and  whether 
we  have  not,  in  so  doing,  drifted  back  to  pretty  much  the  old 
custom,  at  least  as  far  as  mealtimes  go  ;  the  only  difference  being 
that  we  have  changed  the  names  of  our  repasts.  Considering 
that  in  nearly  all  families  a  solid,  substantial,  and  generally  hot 
meal  is  served  soon  after  mid-day,  and  that  there  are  few  healthy 
appetites  not  prepared  to  do  justice  to  it,  it  may  surely  claim  to 
be  looked  upon  as  in  all  respects  equivalent  to  the  dinner  of 
former  days,  although  we  now  call  it  luncheon.  It  is  at  this  hour 
that  the  human  appetite  is  usually  at  its  keenest ;  and  be  they  in 
an  entirely  primitive  state,  or  in  that  of  the  highest  civilization, 
men,  and  particularly  women,  if  in  good  health,  will  be  always 
ready  to  take  sustenance  somewhere  between  noon  and  three 
o'clock.  Thus  it  appears  rather  unnecessary  to  make  any  great 
fuss  about  the  name  of  the  meal,  and  quite  unnecessary  to  draw 
comparisons  between  the  past  and  present,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
latter.  The  human  instinct  may  be  left  to  itself  in  the  matter, 
and  it  will  assuredly  be  quite  potent  enough  to  dictate  the  law  on 
the  subject.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful,  should  a  comparison  be  in- 
sisted on,  whether  the  custom  of  this,  the  latter  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  regard  to  mealtimes,  is  not  really  more  healthy 
than  those  in  vogue  with  our  ancestors.  When  they  spoke  of 
their  midday  repast  as  dinner,  the  supper  which  followed  in  the 
evening  besides  being  a  heavy  meal,  was  as  a  rule,  seldom  par- 
taken of  before  nine  o'clock,  and  people  went  to  bed  immediately 
after  it,  a  practice  condemned  universally  by  the  increased 
enlightenment  of  the  faculty  of  the  present  day.  By  adopting 
the  word  luncheon,  as  signifying  a  lighter  repast  than  dinner,  and 
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poetponing  the  latter  till  evening,  we  have  of  course  abolished 
suppers  and  thereby  gained  a  point  in  hygiene,  supper  being  now 
not  unjustly  regarded  as  a  receipt  for  indigestion  and  sleepless 
nights.  Except  in  ultra-fashionable  circles  it  is  seldom  that  our 
late  dinner  is  served  later  than  eight  o'clock,  the  usual  hour  being 
7.30,  and,  as  that  for  retiring  to  rest  is  not  generally  earlier  than 
eleven,  we  avoid  the  pernicious  habit  of  going  te  bed  with  our 
dinners  in  our  throats.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  conflicting 
facts  on  this  point,  for  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  not  bad  guides  on 
dietetics — ^had  their  principal  meal  towards  evening — about  sun- 
down. Primitive  men,  the  Red  Indians  alike  with  all  Eastern 
tribes,  adopt  the  same  habit,  so  that  we  find  the  past  and  present 
controlled  by  one  and  the  same  instinct,  viz.,  the  inclination  to 
postpone,  until  the  day's  work  is  over,  the  chief  act  of  nourishing 
the  body.  The  contradiction  thus  implied  between  health  and 
inclination  is,  however,  to  be  accounted  for  when  we  remember 
that  Nature  forms  her  laws  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  dyspepsia,  and  that  therefore  man  may  take  repose, 
even  to  the  extent  of  sleeping  like  the  animals,  immediately  after 
a  meal,  without  detriment.  If  man  suffers  from  such  a  proceed- 
ing it  is  because  a  high  condition  of  civilization  has  put  his 
functions  out  of  order,  and  his  powers  of  digestion  are  no  longer 
in  a  natural  state,  the  only  one  recognized  and  provided  for  by  the 
goddess's  universal  laws. 

The  Greeks  and  Somans  partook  of  luncheon,  but  both  it  and 
their  breakfast  were  very  slight  meals.  Even  if  the  latter  con- 
sisted of  hot  dishes,  as  it  generally  did,  they  were  not  of  a  very 
substantial  character,  and  seeing  that  the  breakfast  was  eaten 
immediately  on  rising,  very  early,  the  luncheon  could  not  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  insult  to  the  breakfast  and  an  injury 
to  the  dinner — in  which  way  it  is  not  unfrequently  spoken  of  by 
English  epicures.  When  one  has  broken  one's  fast  between  six 
and  seven  a.m.,  by  swallowing  a  few  mouthfuls  of  bread  dipped 
in  a  light  wine,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  or  bread  with  salt, 
dried  grapes,  olives  or  cheese,  after  the  Soman  fashion,  one  may 
legitimately  be  entitled  to  a  hot  dish  of  fish  or  eggs  at  noon.  A 
luncheon  under  these  circumstances  cannot  come  under  the 
category  of  either  insult  or  injury  to  any  other  meal.  The 
coRTUiy  or  dinner-supper  of  classical  times,  consisting  of  three 
courses,  hora  d^oeuvresj  piquant  dishes,  then  fish  and  meat  in 
several  removes,  was  held  in  far  too  high  esteem  by  epicurean 
appetites  to  allow  of  its  being  injured  by  any  previous  repast. 
"  Not  till  the  supper  or  dinner,  call  it  what  we  will,  was  served  did 
the  noble  Boman  take  his  daily  food  with  luxurious  elegance  and 
ease.  The  evening  meal  was  for  the  few,  not  for  the  many.  It 
was  the  banquet  sacred  to  hospitality  and  pleasure.  Those  who 
partook  of  it  reclined  at  length  on  couches,  in  the  spirit  of  festal 
enjoyment  and   social   pleasure,  donned  like   a  marriage  robe. 
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Dinner  or  supper,  this  was  thd  meal  of  the  day.  Bosin^dd  Ufaa 
left  behind,  <Jare  and  toil  were  forgotten,  the  day's  work  was 
done." 

This  graceful  peep  at  an  andeut  Hdman's  dinner,  from  th^  j^n 
of  one  versed  in  the  domestic  life  of  those  times,  is  sufficieitit 
broadly  to  show,  that  after  all,  our  bvm  habits  st&  not  Vfery  dis^ 
similar,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that,  lik^  our  mdre 
immediate  predecessors,  the  Romtos  were  not  as  addicted  to 
turning  night  into  day  as  we  are,  and  that  although  the  late 
dinner  was  the  meal  of  the  day  the  hour  at  which  it  Iras  partAkfetk 
of  was  far  earlier  than  ours ;  and  that  consequently  it  may  be 
assumed  the  lateness  was  dive^t^d  of  many  of  its  petnicidus 
results.  Indeed,  the  Roman  had  a  great  regard  for  the  value  of 
daylight,  artificial  light  was  little  resorted  to,  and  he  went  to  bed, 
generally  speaking,  at  the  close  of  day.  Hence  he  rose  betimes, 
and  the  writer  who,  as  above,  describes  the  end  of  the  day,  thus 
speaks  of  its  beginning : 

"  After  waiting  on  some  great  man,  or  if  he  happened  to  be  a 
great  man  himself,  after  being  Waited  upon,  he  took  his  break- 
fast, but  if  anybody  living  sees,  or  fancies  that  he  sees,  anything 
like  a  substantial  English  breakfast  in  the  Latin  jentOrcMum  he 
errs  widely  of  his  mark.  The  Ronlan  broke  his  fast  by  nibbliiig 
a  biscuit,  and  this  was  hot  until  he  bad  takeii  the  aii-  fiild 
generally  speaking  bathed.  The  mid-day  meal,  prAndiiimy  fc 
construed  by  modems  to  stand  for  ditiner,  but  it  wad  no  filore 
like  our  dinner  ihs.n  jentOrCuluTri  wad  like  our  breakfast.  As  With 
us,  however,  sometimes  the  two  meals  w^re  thfbwn  into  dfte; 
and  then  your  Roman  would  get  with  his  biscuit  or  dry  brelul  a 
date,  an  olive  or  two,  a  fig  or  a  few  raisins — very  different  ftll  this 
from  hot  buttered  toast  or  muffins,  ham  and  eggs,  an  k^j^etifiing 
grill,  tea  and  coffee,  or  the  choice  between  these  and  a  bottle  of 
light  wine.  The  Roman's  prandium  did  not  neatljr  etfi&d  up 
to  the  Anglo-Indian's  tiffin,  though  thete  is  Inore  affinity  in  thk 
respect  than  can  be  traced  between  the  antique  meal  at  iflid^iAy 
and  a  hearty  British  luncheon.  The  pi^andiuiTi  was  toten  stand- 
ing,." a  doubtftil  practice  for  any  but  the  most  robust  digMtiM0, 
questionable  even  ^ith  these,  as  likely  to  feccderitfe  eafljf  de- 
generation of  the  organs. 

Again  therefore  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  conditiofli  of 
life  in  classical  times  obliged  people  to  adopt  practices  not 
always  the  most  healthful,  And  agaih  we  find  that  necessity  and 
convenience  made  the  last  meid  of  the  dily  the  tnbst  substanUid, 
albeit  the  laws  of  nature  dictate  an  earlier  hour,  as  that  at  which 
the  appetite  is  keenest.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  glancing 
back  at  records  6n  these  matters,  how  there  ever  seems  to  have 
been  this  same  conflict  going  on.  We  see  a  per];)etual  attempt 
to  oppose  convenience  to  health,  and  vice-v&raa ;  as,  for  instaiiee, 
when  we  learn  that  a  certain  Lord  and  Lady  Burghley,  in  1888, 
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having,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  to  resort  to  medical  advice,  had 
their  dinner  hour  prescribed  for  them  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  a.m. 
with  a  supper  at  five  or  six  p.m.  Once  more,  during  the  Common- 
wealth, the  dinner  hour  was  twelve  noon,  and  it  was  only  in 
concession  to  fashionable  arrangements  that,  during  Charles  the 
Second's  reign,  it  grew  to  be  at  two  and  three,  with  supper  at  eight. 
Later  on,  in  Georgfe  the  Second's  reign,  1751  and  1753,  we  find  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset  writing,  "  At  thi-ee  we  dine^  sit  for  an  hour, 
then  separate  till  we  meet  at  eight,  fof"  prayers."  Probably  the 
dish  of  tea  intefvened  about  five  or  six,  and  supper  was  adjourned 
until  just  before  going  to  bed. 

The  discussion  therefor^  of  this  subject  seems  ever  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  circle ;  we  go  to  and  firo  with  the  variation  after  all  of 
only  a  few  hours,  and  a  change  merely  in  the  name  of  the  meals. 
**  It  is  six  o'clock,  fall  supper  time,"  says  Shakespeare  iii  Richard  III, 
and  if  we  substitute  the  word  dinner  for  supper,  We  approximate 
so  closely  to  the  custom  of  the  present  moment  that  it  appears 
idle  to  waste  comment  on  the  difference.  Fashion,  for  some 
inexplicable  reason,  has  a  tendency  to  drive  us  into  later  and  later 
hours.  In  all  ages  and  civilized  countries,  this  is  obviously  the 
case,  and  when  that  ^^  deformed  thief,"  has  done  his  worst  and 
brought  one  to  the  verge  of  absurdity,  human  nature  rebels, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  larger  questions,  a  complete  revolution 
occurs.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  in  England  five  o'clock  was 
considered  a  very  fashionable  hour  for  dinner;  luncheon  was  a 
word  scarcely  used  then,  and  the  late  breakfast  stood  in  its  place ; 
but  five  o'clock  was  gradually  reached  through  the  agency  of  fashion , 
and  was  merely  a  postponement  of  the  noonday  meal  by  people 
— the  few  not  the  many — who  led  lives  of  pleasure  rather  than 
of  business.  By  thfe  natuiul  laws  of  progression  we  have  now 
attained  to  the  hour  bf  eight  and  evfen  nine,  surely  an  equivalent 
for,  and  a  justification,  if  i^e  plfease,  for  speaking  of  the  repa^  as 
supper.  ThiiS  postponement  of  th^  last  meal  under  the  name  of 
dinner  Until  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed,  has  been  the  final  cause  'of 
the  introduction  of  the  word  luncheon.  One  can  hardly  venture 
to  speak  of  dining  twice  in  one  day ;  virtually  many  people  do  so, 
and  always  have  done  so.  Dining  and  supping  c6me  really  to 
the  same  thing  id  the  end  as  lunching  and  dining  does.  Tlie 
Frenchman  calls  his  mid-day  meal,  always  a  substantial  t)ne, 
breakfast,  and  that  between  six  and  eight  p.m.  dinner.  What 
difference  then,  except  in  name,  is  there  between  his  hstbits  in 
this  respect  and  those  of  his  German  neighbours  who  still  dine 
at  one  p.m.  and  say  so  ? 

The  mwJ-iiaflr  of  the  Scandinavian  races  again  indicates  precisely 
the  same  arrangement  of  hours  for  taking  nourishment ;  but  these 
peoples,  being  less  subject  to  the  caprices  of  fashion,  being,  in 
fact,  "  old-fashioned  "  in  their  habits,  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
altering  the  title  of  their  refections.    Snacks  and  mouthfals,  taken 
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at  odd  intervals  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  between  the  pauses 
of  life  as  it  were,  must  always  be  so  dependent  on  circumstanoes 
that  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  anything  like  classification. 
With  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  cup  of  coflfee,  chocolate,  or  tea, 
with  roll  or  bread  and  butter,  on  first  rising,  they  are  prejudicial 
as  a  rule  to  appetite  and  therefore  to  health.  In  eminently 
commercial  communities,  like  those,  for  instance,  constituting  the 
main  bulk  of  American  centres,  the  snack,  or  scrambling  and 
hurried  meal,  is,  of  course,  all  but  a  necessity,  and  like  all  nigh- 
pressure  arrangements  calculated  to  put  the  human  organism  out 
of  order  sooner  or  later — upsetting  anything  like  a  happy  or 
healthful  arrangement  of  meals — until  the  day's  work  is  over, 
and  when,  very  often,  the  system  is  so  exhausted  by  fatigue  that 
the  functions  of  digestion  are  seriously  impaired. 

Within-  the  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  according  to  a 
leading  New  York  journal,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  perpetuation  of  lunching  at  bars,  or  of  taking  a 
standing  meal  at  mid-day.  Ever  glad  to  hail  novelty,  in  whatso- 
ever direction  it  may  appear,  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  set 
about  instituting  what  was  to  be  known  as  the  "  Mid-day  Club," 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  was  to  give  the  prandium  the 
veritable  importance  of  a  "  square,"  or  sitting  down  repast.  The 
leading  rule  of  this  gastronomic  reformatory  was  described  as 
follows  :  "  Its  members,  who  belong  to  the  mercantile  classes^ 
are  required  to  devote  a  full  hour  to  a  mid-day  meal,  instead  of 
indulging  in  the  dangerous  habit  of  '  bolting '  a  light  limcheon 
in  two  or  three  minutes."  Prone  as  we  ourselves  are,  very  often, 
if  we  fortunately  happen  to  be  "  working  bees,"  to  "  bolt "  our 
luncheons,  we  are  positively  a  slow  and  deliberate  people  in  this 
respect  when  compared  with  our  American  kinsmen,  and  not  one 
of  the  least  of  the  evils  arising  from  this  unseemly  haste  is  said  to 
be  that  it  induces  an  undue  recourse  to  alcoholic  beverages.  If 
this  be  true  with  them,  so  to  some  extent  must  it  be  with  us,  and 
although  at  present  the  exigencies  of  our  business  hours  would  not 
allow,  any  more  than  in  the  States,  of  a  whole  hour  being  devoted 
by  busy  people  in  the  City  to  eating  and  drinking  at  or  about  noon, 
yet,  if  the  habit  could  be  universally  adopted,  no  such  objection 
would  exist.  One  strong  argument  in  behalf  of  our  bank  holidays 
is,  that  by  making  them  universally  compulsory  no  business  is 
really  interfered  with.  The  different  interests  of  the  infinitely 
various  occupations  of  mankind  are  thus  prevented  from  clashing. 
When  everybody  is  at  rest,  nobody's  affairs  can  suffer  from  delay 
and  so  it  would  be  if  the  rule  of  the  "  Mid-day  Club  "  became 
universal.  If  it  was  fully  recognized  that  no  business  should  be 
transacted  between  twelve  and  one,  or  one  and  two,  no  engage- 
ments for  doing  anything  would  be  entered  on  between  those  hours, 
and  consequently  nobody's  interests  would  suffer.  Whether  such 
a  Utopian  plan  could  ever  be  brought  about  for  the  sake  of  health 
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is  doubtful,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  if  it  could  it 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  commercial  or  busy  humanity  at 
large.  To  quote  a  little  further  from  the  authority  above 
mentioned  the  writer  says :  **  People  who  breakfast  late,  leisurely 
and  plentifully,  may  be  able  to  work  steadily  until  the  hour  for 
the  evening  meal,  but  thousands  of  men  and  women  at  the  head 
of  establishments  are  at  work  as  early  as  any  of  their  employSsj 
hurrying  from  their  beds  to  their  counting  rooms  with  no  more 
substantial  nourishment  than  a  tfup  of  coflFee  and  a  roll.  The  meal 
that  follows  consists  frequently  of  a  sandwich  or  a  piece  of  pie ; 
and  the  person  who  thus  cheats  his  or  her  system  is  apt,  sooner 
or  later,  to  seek  temporary  assistance  from  stimulants.  Now  a 
hearty  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day  not  only  repairs  the  physical 
waste  of  the  morning,  but  compels  a  little  physical  and  mental 
rest ;  and  if  one  dines  in  company  that  does  Aot  need  alcohol  to 
make  it  cheerful,  the  time  consumed  will  not  be  lost."  It  would 
be  a  difficult  task  perhaps  to  make  the  Anglo-Saxon  races,  with 
their  idea  that  '•  time  is  money,"  believe  in,  or  at  any  rate  adopt 
generally,  the  wholesome  habits  above  advocated.  They  will  grudge 
all  time  during  business  hours  which  is  not  devoted  to  business. 
The  pursuit  of  wealth  ever  has  clashed,  and  ever  will,  with  health. 
Climate  again,  no  less  than  man*s  occupations,  must  influence 
his  hours  for  eating  and  drinking  as  well  as  the  nature  of  his 
food.  In  communities  whose  lot  is  cast  in  sunnier  climes  than 
ours,  or  where  at  least  the  summer  is  one  continual  blaze  of 
heat  for  many  months,  a  "  siesta  "  as  a  matter  of  course  follows 
the  noontide  meal.  The  greed  for  gain  is  arrested,  financial 
and  indeed  all  occupations  come  to  a  standstill.  In  London 
sometimes,  and  in  New  York  nearly  always,  summer  heat  is  as 
great  as  any  felt  in  New  Orleans  or  in  the  South  of  France,  and 
although  we  know  the  thermometer  does  not  remain  as  high  so 
long  in  the  former  cities,  yet  even  for  the  time  the  sultry  days 
continue  the  English  or  American  mercantile  man  would  as 
lief  think  of  going  up  in  a  balloon  as  wasting  an  hour  or  two  in 
refreshing  repose  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Even  the  earlier 
habits  of  the  American,  which  in  this  respect  apjjroximate  more 
closely  to  those  of  Continental  Europe  than  do  oxu*  own,  fail 
to  bring  about  that  inclination  to  rest  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
middle  of  his  daily  occupations  which  distinguishes  the  German, 
the  Frenchman,  and  particularly  the  Spaniard.  The  restless 
energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  when  once  he  has  begun  his  day's 
work  to  go  right  through  with  it  as  hard  as  he  can  pelt,  seems 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  taking  life  with  the  deliberation 
of  foreigners,  and  whether  he  rises  early  or  late,  his  first  object 
is  to  get  his  business  done ;  only  then  will  he  condescend  to 
think  about  his  health.  He  disregards  fatigue  or  the  calls  of 
appetite,  or  only  appeases  it  with  a  snack  instead  of  a  deliberate 
and  peaceful  meal;   with  the  result  too  frequently  of  making 
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him  a  confirmed  dyspeptic  by  the  time  he  is  forty.  Inexperienced 
persons  are  apt  to  regard  Americans  as  large  eaters,  and  this 
idea  has  prol]^bly  arisen  from  the  accounts  which  find  their 
way  to  this  country  of  the  menus  of  first-class  hotels  in  the 
States.  We  read  for  instance  of  ^^  fried  oysters,  salt  cod,  pork 
sausages,  scrambled  eggs,  Phipp's  ham,  beefst^aksf  Gndiam 
bread,  fried  potatoes,  milk  toast,  and  buckwheat  cakes  swim- 
n[iing  in  butter,  and  maple  syrup  for  break&st ;  of  raw  oysters, 
clams,  soft-shell  crabs,  and  venison  steaks  for  lunch ;  of  gumbo 
soup,  chowder,  boiled  bass,  roast  turkey,  cranberry  sauce,  and 
pumpkin  pie  for  dinner ;  of  corned  beef,  sugar-cured  ham,  plum 
cake,  and  sponge  biscuits  for  tea ;  and  of  scolloped  oysters  and 
chicken  salaid  for  supper."  We  read  of  these  things  and  imagine 
that  they  form  the  daily  fare  of  the  natives,  whereas  such  biUs 
of  fare  are  quite  exceptional,  and  are  only  provided  for  high  days 
and  holidays;  ordinary  meals  for  the  work-a-day  world  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  say  are  fs^  simpler.  Canvas-back  duck, 
terrapin  and  such  like  expen9ivd  dainties,  (bllowed  by  copious 
draughts  of  champagne,  are  scarcely  more  common  in  Uie  Great 
Republic  than  real  turtle  is  hw6.  The  truth  is,  Americans  are 
very  quick  eaters,  but  not  very  large. 

Bemre  the  States  shook  themselves  free  from  British  control, 
and  when  commerce  was  conducted  with  the  deliberation  of 
bgone  times,  there  was  less  difference  than  now  exists  between 
American  and  English  habits,  and  probably  what  a  certain  French 
traveller  who  visited  these  shores  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Ajuie 
wpte  of  the  English,  might  with  certain  modifications,  have 
applied  to  the  .^erican.  ^^The  English  eat  a  great  deal  at 
dinn^,"  said  this  M.  Misson  ^*  they  rest  awhile  and  to  it  again, 
till  Ithey  have  quite  stuffed  ^heir  stomachs.  Their  suppers  are 
moderate — gluttons  at  noon  and  abstinent  at  night.  I  always 
heard  that  they  were  great  flesh-eajters  and  I  found  it  true.  I 
have  known  many  people  in  England  that  never  eat  any  bread ; 
and  universally  thjey  eat  very  little — ^they  nibble  a  few  crumbs 
while  they  chew  the  meat  by  vrhole  moutiifuls.''  If,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  /civilization,  »with  its  high-pressure,  has 
brought  many  miflchiefs  with  it,  it  has  fortunately  dispelled 
others,  like  those  thus  quaintly  referred  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  yeara  ago;  and  we  may  tber^fore  suppose  tiiat,  on  the 
whole,  dyspepsia  is  not  more  common  now  than  it  ought  to  have 
been  among  the  masses  in  the  reign  of  Anne. 

"  When  New  England  was  an  English  colony  the  universal  dinner 
hour  was  noon ;  and  traditions  of  the  staple  of  the  old-^hipned 
fare  yet  linger  in  the  favourite  New  England  dishes,  pork  and 
beans  a^d  tndian  pudding. — tfa^  last  a  compost  of  com  meal 
and  molasses.  In  the  old  Knickerbocker  days  of  New  York, 
people  dined  early  and  substantially;  but  we  may  rest  tolerably 
well  assured  that  the  comfortable  and  phlegmatic  Dutch  burghers 
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of  l^L^Imtt^Q  topic  the  fullest  pf  hoi^rp  for  thsi^  meal  and  its 
dige^Uo^.  M^f  t^B  dinner  cai^  ft  pip^T-m^any  pipes,  probably. 
The  modem  Americans  are  not  a  pipe-smoking  people ;  aad  to 
judge  from  the  ^  sandwich  and  pie«|e-of-p^e  allegation/  they  are 
slightly  amenable  to  the  charge  brought  by  Brillat  Savarin  against 
Napoleon  the  Qreat  for  '^^ng  auickly  and  eating  badly.'  Yet 
the  author  of  the  Phyfiiplogie  du  P<y&t  belong^  to  a  nation 
who  have  jmy^T  swerved  from  their  custom  of  eating  a  good 
midday  meal.  The  Frenchinan's  breakfast  is  cafS  au  iait,  and 
bread  and  butter,  just  as  the  Spaniards  de&ayv,iio  is  a  cup  of 
chocolate,  %  no^rs^l  of  4ry  jbrea^  and  a  glass  of  cold  water ;  but 
the  pj|]j4  W^st  hfff»  ^18  second  and  substantial  break&st  at 
npoi|;  famd  4  d^eilv^r  a  U^  fowrchette  loay  be  defined,  without 
e^gg^ration,  9^  ^  dinner  miQUs  only  the  soup.  The  Germans 
have  a  Mittagfhi^B^fn  or  n^i^day  meal,  at  which  they  eat  ^oup ; 
bi4t  thi^  eyejgpng  meal  ^th  the  old-fashioned  Teuton  is  supper  and 
not  l4t§  di^er.  jy}!o$t  ^  tb^  ^i^Ib  hold  two  tahU  d'hdtea  a  day, 
one  §t  iji^e  i9Vl-f4#hione4  md  on^  at  ^he  Ujew-fangled  honr. 
Noontide  j^,  fy^jx^  the  point  of  yiew  of  health,  perhaps  the  time 
at  which  9.  ^  gqi^e '  meal  should  mpst  appropriately  be  eaten ; 
bat  ^pforton^ly,  }f  we  wi^h  to  )(eep  pur  digestion  unimpaired 
WQ  npi^  T^t  ftwhil^  after  &n  e^}y  dinner.  Our  French  neighbours 
brgOJUipfiting  copiously  at  noon  seldom  think  of  returning  to  busi- 
ness until  hiif-past  onfs ;  frequently  they  remain  over  their  cigars 
and  coffee  until  two  p.m." 

Sg  once  again,  in  the  above,  we  find,  the  subject  ably  touched 
upon  by  the  same  experienced  writer  who  has  been  already  quoted ; 
but  if  we  trench  far  upon  French  soil  with  regard  to  eating  and 
drinking,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  prospect  before  us. 

Once  upon  a  time,  Montesquieu  declared  that  ^^  supper  kills  one 
half  Paris ;  dinner  the  other ; "  but  we  are  assured  that  this  state 
of  things  has  happily,' or  unhappily,  according  to  our  views  of  life, 
passed  away,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  French  kitchen,  both 
in  private  houses  and  in  restaurants,  has  sadly  degenerated. 
This  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  same  proportion  of 
gowrmets  to  be  found  in  the  French  capital  as  formerly,  whilst 
those  who  remain  have  not  the  opportunity  of  keeping  up  that 
cultivation  of  their  palates  which  was  once  afforded  them  by  the 
great  chefs  of  bygone  days. 

The  race  to  get  rich  has  induced  the  majority  of  caterers  to 
substitute  second  and  third-rate  cookery,  served  with  deceptive 
luxury,  for  really  first-class.  The  introduction  of  coal  and  gas, 
alone,  in  the  place  of  wood  for  kitchen  purposes,  is,  in  itself,  fatal. 
There  is  no  chance  now  of  the  gastronome  learning  i^  distinguish 
the  sort  of  wood  used  for  the  cooking  of  delicate  vinds,  a  refine- 
ment perhaps  scarcely  indispensable  to  happiness,  but  yet,  one 
not  wholly  without  benefit  to  the  community ;  seeing  that  where 
an  art  is  not  cultivated  to  its  highest  pitch,  its  lower  stages  must 
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all  suffer  in  degree.  The  oven,  as  a  substitute  for  gridiron,  frjring- 
pan,  or  spit,  can  be  no  less  fatal  than  the  change  in  fuel,  and  thus, 
according  to  pessimists,  we  live  in  sadly  degenerate  times,  not- 
withstanding the  increase  both  in  Paris  and  London  of  schools  of 
cookery. 

Still  on  the  whole,  if  we  are  not  better  off  at  the  end  than  we 
were  at  the  beginning  of  this  century — something  has  been  gained, 
since  that  nomadic  individual  known  in  apocryphal  history  as  the 
Khan  of  Tartary — who  never  lived  in  a  house,  and  who  dined  off 
mare's  milk  and  horse-flesh  every  day — ^had  it  proclaimed  by  a 
herald  that  the  Khan  having  dined,  all  other  potentates,  princes 
and  great  men  of  the  earth  were  at  liberty  to  do  the  same.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  draw  a  comparison  between  his  mealtimes 
and  those  of  a  modem  man  of  fashion — ^as  useless,  difiScult,  and 
undesirable  as  it  would  be  to  lay  down  any  definite  laws  on  the 
subject.  One  only  obvious  one  is  there  on  which  we  can  put  any 
secure  reliance.  After  observing  the  golden  rule  of  early  to  bed 
and  early  to  rise,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  regularity  in  our 
mealtimes  is  most  desirable.  Whatever  the  obligations  of  our 
lives  are — however  varied  or  variable  they  may  be — the  more  we 
manage  to  breakfast,  lunch,  dine  or  sup  at  the  same  time  every- 
day— the  more  likely  are  we  to  maintain  our  health — especially  if 
we  never  forget  that  "  a  little  in  the  morning  is  enough  ;  enough 
at  dinner  is  but  little,  and  that  a  little  at  night  is  too  much." 

W.  W.  FENN. 


OXFORD  MEMOETES. 

By  the    Author  op   ''Twbnty  Ybabs  in  the  Church," 
"Agony  Point,"  &c. 


LET  me  describe  my  first  entrance  on  college  life.  Parents 
may  be  as  ignorant  now  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  putting 
a  name  down  as  was  my  father.  We  walked  about  from  college 
to  college,  receiving  everywhere  the  same  reply,  **  Full  for  two 
or  three  years."  "  My  son  is  very  steady,"  said  my  father. 
**  They  are  all  steady  till  they  come  here,"  replied  the  Dean  of 
Trinity,  At  length,  some  tutor  went  so  far  out  of  his  way  as  to 
say  that  in  any  desirable  college  introductions  were  essential. 
On  this  hint,  I  remembered  Dr.  Daubeny  was  father  of  a  school- 
fellow, and  with  his  assistance  I  was  soon  entered  at  Trinity, 
as  one  of  the  desirable  colleges. 

As  I  am  speaking  of  fifty  years  since,  and  not  of  colleges  as 
they  now  are,  I  may  record  that  Queen's  stood  very  low,  so 
low  that  some  would  not  visit  a  Queen's  man.  The  reason  was, 
that  there  were  many  north  countrymen  there  at  that  time,  a 
race  far  inferior  to  the  civilization  of  the  south.  To  Wadham, 
a  prejudice,  slowly  wearing  out,  still  attached — still  the  con- 
nection was  not  good,  and  the  style  of  men  was  inferior.  Pem- 
broke, and  yet  more  exclusively,  Jesus,  had  Welshmen,  also  semi- 
civilized.  The  tone  and  style,  to  last  for  a  life,  I  can  confidently 
say,  which  marked  the  men  of  these  less  desirable  colleges  was 
well  worth  considering  when  compared  with  that  which  charac- 
terized other  colleges.  Christchurch,  University  and  Brasenose 
stood  highest,  though  the  latter  had  a  gambling  set ;  and,  even 
now,  there  is  a  tradition  of  a  certain  club,  too  nearly  synony- 
mous with  the  recent  German  work,  "  Letters  from  Hell."  There 
was  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Crockford,  a  rich  sporting  man,  and 
the  son  of  Nugee,  as  celebrated  as  the  late  Mr.  Poole  the 
tailor,  and,  ludicrously  enough,  I  remember  a  man  who  after 
using  the  common  expression,  ^^  he  sat  upon  needles,"  was  much 
afraid  he  should  be  supposed  to  have  made  a  personal  allusion. 
New  College,  Magdalen,  and  All  Souls  were  all  close  boroughs* 
All  Souls  had  only  fellows  and  four  bible  clerks  as  undergraduates. 
A  fellow  of  Trinity  was  paid  for  lecturing  them.  No  one  in  All 
Souls  would  condescend  to  be  tutor.  How  Mr.  Hughes,  in  his 
"  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,"  could  make  a  point  of  the  cruelty  of 
snubbing  a  poor  bible  clerk  I  cannot  imagine.  For  besides 
these  four,  and  one  or  two  others,  bible  clerks  did  not  exist. 
New  College  had  only  Wykehamists,  and  at  Magdalen  there  were 
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only  a  dozen  Demi.  All  the  other  colleges  were  in  good  repute. 
Oriel  and  Balliol  were  colleges  distinguished  for  reading  men, 
though,  from  a  good  selection  of  scholars,  Trinity  bore  away 
more  prizes  than  any  college,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers.  It 
also  turned  out  most  red  coats,  in  which  they  fraternised  with 
Merton,  where  my  friend  Hogg  and  a  few  others  were  known  as 
"  the  swell  mob  of  Merton,"  wnich  may  give  an  idea  of  rather  a 
fast,  though  a  small  college. 

Society  now  has  become  so  little  exclusive,  in  Oxford  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  that  these  characteristics  of  the  several 
colleges  may  no  longer  be  known.  As  to  exclusiveness,  honour 
and  solvency,  the  mere  name  of  a  gownsman  commanded  credit 
at  every  shop,  "  but,"  said  an  old  bookseller,  "  we  are  obliged  to 
be  more  cautious  now,  and  to  askfor  references  or  make  inquiries, 
much  the  same  as  in  other  towns." 

Eventually  my  name  was  down  at  Trinity.  "  Are  you  prepared,** 
said  Mr.  Short, "  for  some  expense  for  your  son  ?  "  "  For  any  reason- 
able expense."  "  Then  you  must  not  calculate  on  less  than  £200 
a  year."  He  afterwards,  in  conversation,  remarked,  "  I  prefer  to  be 
explicit ;  but  I  do  meet  with  some  great  fools.  One  father  replied 
he  wished  his  son  to  keep  high  society;  and  in  his  first  term  I 
found  a  regiment  of  champagne  bottles  outside  that  son's  door.** 
— Champagne  was  rarely  seen  in  those  days,  so  of  course  £200  a 
year  did  not  pay  for  that. 

After  a  year  I  had  notice  to  come  up  for  matriculation,  that  is, 
to  be  taken  under  the  wing  of  Oxford  mater  after  a  preliminary 
examination.  This  examination  in  those  days  was  at  Trinity 
much  lighter  than  at  present.  How  my  friend  Wratislaw  passed  I 
cannot  tell.  He  had  tried  at  Exeter  College,  and,  after  confessing  he 
could  not  write  Latin,  unless  he  were  allowed  a  dictionary,  the  tutor 
soon  arrived  at  an  unfavourable  conclusion ;  still  by  some  accident 
he  passed  at  Trinity.  We  had  no  divinity  in  this  examination :  more 
is  the  pity.  Old  Towser,  as  we  commonly  called  him,  though 
from  Rugby  in  Dr.  Arnold's  day,  did  not  know  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  New.  I  remember  Moore,  also  from  Winchester,  equally 
at  a  loss,  searching  in  vain  for  Isaiah  ^'  in  the  wrong  part,"  as  he 
said,  which  wrong  part  was  the  New  Testament  1  Boys  at  a 
public  school  were  supposed,  it  seemed,  to  know  enough  scripture 
from  their  nursery  lessons,  and  that  perhaps  would  account  for 
my  poor  friend  "  the  Count,"  who  had  no  mother,  being  utterly 
ignorant.  Still  at  matriculation  we  all  were  required  to  sign  the 
Articles,  though  never  lectured  in  them  till  two  years  after. 
Obviously  this  early  examination  should  be,  though  too  often  it  was 
not,  strict  enough  to  prevent  any  youth  from  wasting  time  for  a 
degree  when  he  was  too  ignorant  to  be  likely  ever  to  pass. 

Kooms  were  now  appointed  me.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  to  have  an  establishment  of  my  own  was  quite  a  delightful 
sensation.     I  had  also  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  ser\dces  of  9i 
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bedmaker,  yclept  a  scout.  Old  Budd,  who  had  seen  many 
generations  of  freshmen  pass  oflF  in  bachelors'  gowns,  and  with 
much  useful  information,  was  assigned  to  me.  He  said  how  he 
remembered  our  then  President  as  an  undergraduate,  nor  could 
he  forget  that  he  once  had  a  glass  of  gin  for  paying  a  bill  for 
him,  ^'  because,"  said  the  tradesman,  ^^  it  comes  like  a  wind&Il ;  it 
is  a  six  years*  tic ! "  Glasses,  crockery,  cruets,  &c.  Budd  was  ready 
to  sell  me — a  set  that,  more  or  less  supplemented^  had  been  passed 
on  from  generation  to  generation. 

Twenty  years  after  I  left  college  my  name  was  identified  on 
my  copper  kettle,  all  such  things  being  a  legacy  to  the  scout. 
Having  once  bought  one  set  of  crockery  and  glass,  no  one  at  all 
wide  awake  ever  bought  any  more. 

Your  scout  never  made  any  difficulty  in  finding  enough  at — what 
paid  him  so  well,  with  perquisites — a  breakfast  or  a  wine  party. 
He  borrowed,  as  he  said,  of  your  friends  on  the  same  staircase. 
The  truth  was  the  scouts  lent  to  each  other  an(f  we  knew  nothing 
of  it.  In  many  respects  we  lived  like  brothers,  very  much  with 
community  of  goods,  community,  that  is,  where  they  were  good 
fellows,  but  there  are  men  who  sponge  on  their  friends  every- 
where. Alex,  for  instance,  was  noted  for  taking  all  and  returning 
nothing.  He  once  sent  to  a  freshman  to  lend  mm  his  ^^  ham ; "  he 
would  not  trouble  him,  only  he  had  a  breakfast  party. 

Much  as  we  at  first  enjoy  the  independence  of  rooms  to 
ourselves,  we  soon  miss  the  fajnily  circle,  and  yearn  for  society. 
To  **  send  your  commons  to  my  room,"  meant,  to  chum  for 
breakfast,  the  inviter  finding  little  but  the  eggs  and  teapot ;  and 
very  agreeable  these  homely  hours  used  to  be.  Sometimes  you 
would  afterwards  construe  the  lecture  together.  If  you  did  not 
know  where  it  began,  your  scout  would  be  sent  to  ask,  and  bring 
back,  as  pat  as  possible,  perhaps  "  Medea  of  Euripides,  sir,  the 
chorus  after  the  long  speech  of  Jason."  From  long  practice 
the  scouts  were  quite  familiar  with  classical  names  and  terms. 

This  missing  of  your  family  circle,  in  the  loneliness  of  college 
rooms,  led  also  to  frequent  wine  parties.  For,  after  animated 
conversation  in  hall,  you  did  not  like  to  separate  from  a  merry 
set  scampering  away  to  the  man  who  had  invited  **to  wine," 
and  to  mope  away  in  your  own  rooms  alone,  though  this  involved 
expense  beyond  the  £300  a  year.  Nor  was  this  all;  you  were 
soon  committed  to  a  certain  "  set."  Oxford  and  college  life  is  life  in 
miniature  ;  for  in  the  world  at  large  we  are  all  committed  to  our 
"  set,"  and  find  ourselves  not  altogether  free  agents,'  but  at  the 
mercy  of  our  social  circle  and  its  public  opinion — to  do  as  others 
do  or  retire  altogether.  So  an  expensive  set  involved  expensive 
habits,  as  to  wine  and  entertainments;  nor  did  your  expense 
end  there.  You  felt  very  slow  unless  you  joined,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  in  their  rides  and  tandems.  Tandems  were 
forbidden,  as  also  gigs  or  "  buggies"  near  the  end  of  my  time, 
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about  1836,  and  then  they  were  only  allowed  with  the  proctors 
leave,  but  this  leave  merely  involved  a  note  to  the  proctor, 
sent  by  the  hostler  when  you  ordered  the  gig.  To  be  seen  in 
a  tandem  was  penal.  Proctors  would  lie  in  wait  for  you  on 
your  return,  perhaps  by  Magdalen  Bridge,  though  some  had 
a  leader  put  on  and  taken  off  clear  of  Oxford.  Not  so  Maclane. 
He  heard  that  proctors  were  waiting,  so  he  took  off  and  hid 
under  the  seat  his  hat  and  coat,  and  tucked  up  his  sleeves  and 
drove  right  by  the  two  proctors,  personating  and  being  mistaken  for 
the  hostler.  As  to  hospitalities,  I  could  hardly  manage  without 
a  breakfast  party  and  wine  party  of  some  numbers  once  a  term,  or 
perhaps  a  supper  party.  As  to  our  breakfast  parties,  our  tables 
would  have  astonished  our  families  at  home,  beefsteaks,  kidneys, 
broiled  fowls,  &c.,  were  ordinary.  But  this  was  at  an  end 
after  the  President  had,  as  before  said,  shied  Charlie  Lane's 
expected  breakfast  into  the  shrubbery,  and  we  were  limited  to 
the  cold  meat  froto  the  buttery.  Of  this  rule  I  was  very  glad,  as 
were  men  generally ;  it  reduced  our  expenses ;  we  could  not  be 
deemed  stingy,  though  the  breakfast  was  cheap.  Wine  and 
supper  parties  were  expensive ;  there  was  no  cheap  wine  in  those 
days,  though  the  Oxford  blackstrap  was  an  execrable  substitute 
for  port.  Alex  used  to  say,  "  Now  you  shall  have  a  glass  of  the 
old  Admiral ;"  he  would  wish  us  to  suppose  it  was  fifty  years  in 
bottle,  got  up  by  the  divers  from  the  Eoyal  George,  but  we 
found  him  out,  and  abused  his  economy  loudly.  At  supper 
egg-flip,  made  of  egg  and  sherry  hot,  and  bishop,  of  port  mulled 
with,  lemon  and  spice,  were  concocted  for  us  by  the  Common 
Boom  man.  Supper  parties  led  to  much  excess,  and  were  most 
uproarious.  A  great  part  of  Trinity  lay  remote  from  the  rooms 
of  the  tutors;  when  near  we  were  obliged  to  be  cautious  as 
to  the  noise  we  made.  I  have  seen  a  party  of  a  dozen  men, 
some  quite  drunk  and  the  rest  not  quite  sober.  But  at  that 
time  it  was  not  generally  so  discreditable  to  be  drunk  as  it  is 
now ;  some  boasted  of  it  as  manly.  After  my  first  term  I  drew 
off  from  this  set,  or  I  should  have  been  ruined,  having  become 
intimate  with  reading  men,  with  Prichard,  Lee  and  a  few  others 
of  the  best  scholars  of  the  day.  My  room  was  soon  known  as 
a  sure  room  for  a  cup  of  tea  for  any  solitary  straggler  at  late 
hours,  or  for  a  quiet  glass  for  one  or  two,  when  there  was  no 
party  in  college.  While  you  continued  in  a  regular  set,  men 
used  to  "  chaff,"  and  resent  the  absence  of  those  who  were  deemed 
bound  to  be  social,  and  to  keep  things  going.  Of  this  there  was 
an  amusing  instance  at  New  College. 

Some  men,  just  returned  from  hunting,  were  disappointed  in 
finding  two  of  their  set  bent  on  an  Abingdon  ball  instead  of 
joining  a  jolly  party.  They  decided  on  acting  highwaymen,  as 
with  Falstaff.  They  first  went  to  Sheard's  stables,  where  the 
chaise  was  ordered,  and  the  post-boy  was  instructed  how  to  act. 
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The  chaise  was  stopped  at  Bagley  Woods — a  black  candlestick^ 
presented,  served  in  the  dark  as  a  pistol ;  three  of  their  pumps, 
out  of  four,  secured  in  a  scuffle;  then  a  cry  was  raised  of 
**  Some  one  coming,"  and  the  men  rode  back  with  the  booty,  and 
placed  the  pumps  in  the  rooms  of  the  robbed,  to  tell  their  own 
story  on  their  return.  Whether  as  to  **the  lies  they  told" — 
**  Therein  lies  the  jest " —  were  words  applicable  to  them  as  to 
FalstaflF,  before  they  found  the  shoes,  I  cannot  teH. 

"  When  the  wine  is  in  the  wit  is  out."  Drunkenness  is  mad-* 
ness  while  it  lasts,  and  absurd  jokes  and  frolics  are  the  result. 
One  day  the  passage  between  the  two  quadrangles  was  found 
blocked  with  snow  at  St.  John's  College.  The  offenders  were 
allowed  time  to  compound,  under  a  threat  of  confining  to  gates 
the  whole  college  till  they  came  forward.  Worse  still,  the  statue 
of  her  ilajesty  at  Queen's  was  crowned — as  new  boys  at  school 
used  to  be  crowned,  in  bed-room  pottery — ^for  the  early  coaches 
stopping  then  at  the  Angel  Inn  opposite,*  to  talk  of  all 
down  the  road.  The  offender  was  found  out ;  he  did  not  consider 
that  with  the  deficiency  in  his  crockery  the  inference  would 
be  obvious. 

I  used  to  read  till  about  eleven  at  night,  so  my  room  was  a 
common  lounge  .at  that  hour  for  any  friend  who  had  come  in 
late  from  an  after-dinner  drive,  or  to  tell  me  of  some  theatricals 
in  a  bam,  or  other  attraction  not  allowed  in  Oxford,  and  therefore 
tempting  gownsmen  to  the  neighbouring  towns. 

Bethune  came  one  night  to  say  that  his  mare  had  been  kicking, 
and  something  had  occurred  which  had  really  been  a  trial  to  his 
conscience.  "  My  mare  became  savage  and  I  heard  her  heels  again 
and  again  at  the  splash-board.  Now  a  difficulty  with  a  horse  in  the 
dark  is  very  nervous  work  when  you  are  all  alone,  and  no  one  to 
help  you  if  you  come  to  a  crash  and  a  spill,  so  I  thought  I  should 
like  to  take  up  a  passenger.  I  overtook  two  men  and  offered  a  ride 
to  one  of  them ;  but  they  could  not  separate  and  wanted  me  to 
take  up  both.  This  my  conscience  would  not  allow ;  with  only  two 
of  us  the  mare's  heels  might  luckily  go  between,  but  the  man  in 
the  middle  would  be  sure  to  catch  it."  Little  did  these  simple 
fellows  know  how  far  it  was  from  any  disinterested  kindness  that 
one  of  them  had  been  offered  a  lift. 

This  position  of  affairs  I  well  could  appreciate ;  only  a  week 
before  a  kicking  horse  had  cleared  the  splash-board  and  kicked 
my  friend  Edwards,  the  driver,  on  the  arm.  We  soon  turned  round, 
— the  splash-board,  by  repeated  kicks,  bent  quite  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular— and  drove  back  to  Sheard's,  opposite  the  gate 
of  Christchurch. 

Old  John  Sheard  was  the  noted  horse-dealer  and  stable-keeper 
of  those  days,  and  when  we  complained  of  the  dangerous  brute, 
and  asked  for  another,  he  (John)  said,  "  Well,  I  never !  Why, 
Bill  (to  the  hostler),  would    you  believe   it? — the    mare  have' 
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been  a-kicking !  "  Of  course  Bill  looked  astonished.  "  Why,  do 
you  know,  sir,  when  my  wife  wants  to  drive  our  four  little  ones 
over  to  see  their  grandmother  at  Abingdon,  she  says  to  me,  John, 
let  us  have  the  mare." 

"That's  all  my  grandmother,"  said  Edwards,  "  that  brute  would 
scatter  their  blessed  little  legs  and  arms  all  about  the  road 
before  you  got  past  Folly  Bridge — ^You  know  I  did  once  hear  you 
say  there  was  no  harm  to  tell  a  lie  about  a  horse."  The  occasion  of 
such  a  piece  of  moral  philosophy  was  this : 

John  Sheard  was  found  one  day  looking  very  blue  over  his 
ledger,  when  he  burst  forth  with  a  strong  monosyllable  or  two, 
asseverating  that  he  would  never  trust  a  gentleman's  word  again. 
"  At  least  not  in  money  matters.  Why,  Muster  Watson,  as  was  at 
Corpus,  came   to  me  in  much  of  a  fix  one  morning  and  said, 

*  Sheard,  the  ffovemor  is  a-coming  to  see  after  my  debts,  and  Fd 
as  soon  see  the  devil  just  now.'  ^Make  a  clean  breast  of  it,' 
said  I,  '  Out  with  it  'all  at  once  and  one  row  will  do  for  all.* 

*  But  I've  told  him,  Sheard,  that  your  bill  of  £\5  is  paid.  He's 
sure  to  come  and  ask,  so  you'll  oblige  me — ^say  it's  all  right.' 
Well,  as  it  was  only  about  a  horse,  when  the  old  gentleman 
came  I  told  him  that  damnation  lie.  And  now,  would  you  believe 
it,  sir,  the  six  years  have  passed — and  six  years'  tic  is  bad  in 
law — and  here's  Muster  Watson's  lawyers'  letter  to  say  I  can't 
have  a  penny  of  it,  for  he  wasn't  of  age,  and  time  is  run  out." 

As  to  the  so-called  Grovemors — I  am  afraid  they  have  been 
called  Relieving-OflBcers — ^there  always  appeared  to  be  very  little 
confidence  or  fair  understanding  between  fathers  and  sons.  The 
fathers  never  seemed  to  come  on  the  stage  till  all  the  mischief 
was  done.  As  to  a  &ther-coDfessor,  it  was  more  like  an  inquisi- 
tor. Frankenstein,  after  making  a  man  and  galvanizing  him 
into  life,  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  had  embodied  also  certain 
unruly  passions  and  keen  desires,  on  which  he  had  never  calcu- 
lated. Measles,  scarlet  fever  and  other  infantine  complaints  parents 
accept  as  in  the  course  of  nature :  but  when  I  told  a  father  he 
had  only  to  put  himself  back  to  the  age  of  indiscretion,  and  to 
expect  of  his  son  all  the  folly  and  the  wroog-headedness  that 
cropped  up  then  in  him,  and  in  all  others  in  his  experience,  it 
appeared  quite  a  new  idea  to  him.  One  of  my  acquaintance  told 
his  fether, "  I  never  asked  to  be  bom,  and  to  bring  a  fellow  nolens 
volens  into  an  expensive  world  like  this,  with  a  big  National  debt 
and  an  income  tax,  and  then  to  say  you  have  nothing  to  give 
him,  is  too  bad  by  a  great  deal."  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath 
his  quiver  full  of  them,"  says  the  Psalmist.  True,  each  with  a 
bow  and  arrow  to  fight  for  you,  "  when  the  enemy  is  at  the  gate," 
but  not  when  the  duns  are  at  the  door ;  for  then  the  reputed 
"blessings"  are  more  like  blisters.  Certainly,  at  college,  you 
see  men  at  the  most  unreasonable  crisis  of  human  existence. 
Not  one  in  a  hundred  at  that  age  ever  thinks  what  his  &ther  can 
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afford.  Men  are  as  thankless  for  their  allowance  and  expenses  as 
they  are  for  the  light  or  the  air,  and  as  little  think  where  it 
oomes  from.  Who  can  reflect  on  his  past  self  at  college  but  as  a 
thoughtless,  selfish  piece  of  animal  nature.  A  mad  doctor  once 
reported  to  me  of  a  patient  *^  He  has  recovered  as  to  all  that  class 
of  feelings'  which  relate  to  himself;  but  it  will  take  a  little 
longer  to  make  him  sane  as  to  the  more  disinterested  feelings." 
The  two  things  are  so  separate !  In  youth  you  have  the  former 
predominating,  as  with  so  many  young  maniacs.  The  trials  and 
responsibilities  of  life  happily  are  an  education  for  the  better 
feelings  in  later  years,  nor  is  anything  so  likely  to  make  a  father 
truly  penitent  for  the  past,  as  when  he  identifies  his  own  self-* 
pleasing  nature  now  mirrored  in  his  son. 

But  as  to  my  hours  of  late  reading,  they  were  sometimes  dis- 
turbed— by  what  was  called  "  storming  the  oak  " — ^by  some  one 
on  my  staircase,  which  was  the  bell  staircase,  with  rooms  over 
the  College  Hall.  Our  rooms  had  double  doors,  the  outer 
an  oak  door,  a  very  strong  one ;  still,  the  peckers  from  the  coal- 
bins,  which  contained  a  supply  of  fiiel  outside  each  set  of 
rooms,  were  storming  tools  irresistible.  But,  save  some  little 
row  when  an  entry  was  made,  I  never  heard  of  any  very  serious 
affair  like  of  that  "drawing'*  out  of  bed,  and  smashing  of 
furniture  by  which  an  unpopular  man  is  persecuted  in  a  regiment. 
I  had  one  adventure,  however,  which  I  may  say  I  rather 
brought  on  myself.  I  had  caused  a  little  resentment  in  Alex, 
a  man  before  mentioned  as  sponging  on  every  one.  A  friend 
told  me  that  after  much  kind  and  neighbourly  offices  on  my 
part,  Alex  had  boasted,  in  a  party,  of  the  use  he  had  made  of  me 
as  his  kettle-boiler.  This  was  too  much ;  so  the  next  time  his 
scout  brought,  one  hot  morning,  Alex's  kettle  to  be  boiled,  I 
said  sharply,  "Take  that  away."    "Take.it  where,  sir?     Master 

has  no  fire."     "  Take  it  to "  and  I  am  afraid  I  named  a  place 

where  it  would  be  likely  .to  boil  rather  fast.  Alex  looked  rather 
glum  next  time  I  saw  him.  And  one  night,  espying  a  lot  of 
men  of  his  party,  suspiciously  standing  together,  bent  on  mis- 
chief, I  felt  sure  mine  was  the  oak  to  be  stormed,  so  I  said  a 
word  in  passing  to  old  Dick  CoUey,  who  had  lately  suffered  in  the 
same  way,  from  the  same  party,  and  we  resolved  on  an  ambus- 
cade to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  We  stood  on  the  landing 
just  above  the  stairs  they  must  pass,  and  no  sooner  did  they 
begin  to  batter  than  I  threw  the  contents  of  a  pitcher,  and 
Ck)lley  jerked,  high  in  the  air,  some  small  coal  and  dust  from  his 
coal  box.  There  was  at  once  a  panic — all  were  nearly  in  the 
dark — and  on  the  principle  of  ignotum  pro  mirifico  fear  mag- 
nified the  danger,  and  all  rushed,  wet  and  bespattered,  away. 
But  first  a  heavy  coal-pick  was  hurled  forward.  I  wonder  what 
the  verdict  would  have  been  if  this  had  resulted,  as  was  quite 
possible,  in  a  fatal  accident.    The  Providence  supposed  to  watch 
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over  drunken  men  has  often  appeared  to  me  to  be  watchful  indeed. 
I  could  name  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  day,  who,  when  at 
college,  in  a  passion,  threw  a  heavy  candlestick  across  the  table. 
As  no  harm  was  done,  this  was  allowed  to  pass,  but,  considering 
all  things,  serious  quarrels  were  in  my  time  almost  unknown. 
I  did  know  a  case  of  two  men  squaring  at  each  other  in  the 
quadrangle,  but  friends  soon  stopped  them,  even  if  they  would 
have  actually  come  to  blows.  Though  duels,  at  this  time,  were  still 
in  fashion — so  much  so,  that  no  man  could  show  his  face  in  society 
who  fEkiled  to  send  or  to  accept  a  challenge  under  certain  circum- 
stances— yet  the  only  case  I  heard  was  one  rather  before  my 
day  at  college.  My  old  friend  Weston  was  second  to  one  of  the 
parties.  A  blow  had  been  struck  and  must  be  expiated.  ^'  I  did 
all  I  could,"  said  Weston,  "  to  arrange  that  there  should  be  no 
balls  in  the  pistols,  but  we  were  too  closely  watched ;  however, 
I  took  twelve  as  long  paces  as  I  could  and  stipulated  both  should 
fire  instantly  on  the  word  being  given ;  then  I  took  them  by  sur- 
prise, and  shouted  "  Fire "  before  either  quite  expected  it.  The 
combatants  were  cousins ;  and  I  suppose  each  was  so  glad  he 
had  not  shot  the  other,  that,  treating  the  seconds  as  nothing, 
they  rushed  and  cordially  shook  hands  in  a  moment." 

There  was  a  later  case,  when  two  men  fought,  and  went  home 
and  breakfasted  with  each  other ;  reminding  me  of  a  solicitor'* 
queer  story  of  two — one  his  client— who,  charged  with  an  intention 
of  making  a  breach  of  the  peace,  were  locked  up  about  mid-day, 
while  he  was  finding  bail,  and  when  he  returned  to  them,  about 
eight  in  the  evening,  he  found  hunger  had  overcome  wrath.  They 
had  sent  out  for  a  beef  steak  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  were  as 
jolly  as  two  children  over  a  cake. 

But  duels,  if  dispensed  with  at  college,  were  now  few  and  far 
between  anywhere,  till  ten  years  later,  in  1844,  they  came  to  an 
end.  By  this  time,  one  duel  had  taken  place,  when  a  man  shot 
his  brother-in-law;  this  made  it  revolting — ^and  another  fatal 
case  at  Putney,  between  two  low  fellows,  which  made  it  \Tilgar. 
A  year's  imprisonment  was  inflicted  in  the  latter  case.  After 
this.  Sir  Eobert  Inglis  and  a  large  number  of  men  in  high 
society,  formed  a  little  Peace  Society,  and  subscribed  their  names 
to  a  declaration  that  they  would  never  act,  either  as  principal  or 
second,  in  a  duel  from  that  time  forth.  This  was  supported  by 
Prince  Albert,  and  soon  an  order  was  sent  from  the  Horse  Guards^ 
that  it  should  be  sufficient  vindication  of  an  officer's  honour 
if,  in  case  of  offence  given  or  taken,  he  should  refer  the  case  to 
his  colonel  and  his  brother-officers.  Imagine  how  necessary 
this  was  when,  not  long  before.  Lord  Hardinge,  who  had  seconded 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  against  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  said,  on 
hearing  of  a  bloodless  duel,  not  that  he  was  glad  nothing  had 
happened,  but  that  he  thought  the  offended  party  ought  to  have 
had  another  shot !      "  And  what  do  I  think  of  the  suppression  of 
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dnelling?  I  never  heard  any  man  who  desired  to  go  back  to 
these  murderous  habits,  but  very  much  good  came  from  very 
little  evil.  The  fatal  cases  in  my  recollection  in  all  England  were 
four  or  five ;  but  the  men  kept  in  order  the  rov.i8  who  now  trifle 
with  your  affections,  and  once  would  not  dare ;  and  other  cases  of 
solid  mischief  prevented  are  as  tens  of  thousands." 

As  to  our  rooms  and  sporting  (closing)  our  oak,  men  used  to  be 
so  careless  when  going  out  that  the  wonder  was  their  rooms 
were  not  more  frequently  robbed.  As  to  the  professional  thieves, 
there  was  little  of  that  convertible  spoil  that  tempts  them,  but  of 
mere  cribbage,  for  any  errand-boy  who  came,  there  was  enough ; 
and  where  the  blame  could  be  so  readily  laid  on  strangers,  the 
temptation  was  all  the  greater  to  the  scouts.  Scouts  at  Cam- 
bridge are  called  "  gyps,"  the  Greek  for  vultures,  and  both  scouts  and 
gyps  are  too  commonly  regarded  as  a  set  of  harpies,  though  really 
they  are  much  the  same  as  other  servants  with  careless  masters, 
reckless  of  waste  and  extravagance.  A  scout's  perquisites  are 
multifarious — ^not  only  all  your  little  goods  and  chattels,  when 
you  leave  college,  but  at  all  times  they  claim  everything  left  at 
meals,  with  the  reversion  of  left-oflF  clothes.  "  Budd,"  said  Collins, 
one  day,  "where  is  that  cold  pheasant  I  left?"  "  What,  them 
bones,  sir  ?  Trifles  like  that  is  our  perquisites."  Youths,  as  we 
were,  felt  at  a  disadvantage  against  these  crying  abuses.  The 
scouts  were  our  waiters  at  dinner,  and  when  we  had  left  the  hall 
they  came  in  with  their  baskets  and  were  entitled  to  clear  away 
all  the  joints  and  dishes  that  remained.  The  reason  was  that 
their  wages  were  too  low  without  board,  and  this  explains  another 
charge,  often  called  extortion  at  college.  Our  "  commons,"  of 
bread  and  butter  and  other  eatables,  provided  by  the  manciple, 
or  college  caterer,  were  constantly  charged  to  us  more  than  they 
cost ;  but  we  paid  nothing  for  the  manciple's  salary,  and  this  was 
his  fair  profit  for  his  services. 

Old  Budd  fairly  reminded  me  that  not  to  sport  my  oak  left  a 
heavy  responsibility  on  him,  and  endangered  his  character. 
When  any  robbery  took  place,  as  when  Charlie  lost  a  watch  and 
Edwards  some. rings,  there  was  much  anxiety  among  the  scouts 
attached  to  that  staircase  and  set  of  rooms.  One  young  scout 
was  discharged  for  ill  conduct,  and  afterwards  imprisoned  for 
some  slight  peculation  committed  in  his  new  situation.  The 
scouts  generally  were  on  the  level  of  other  servants.  That  (once) 
young  one  I  was  much  interested  in  recognizing — though  long 
afterwards,  lank  and  grey-headed,  cleaning  shoes,  near  Gray's  Inn 
in  London — ^and  could  not  but  greet  him  with  some  small  re- 
membrance. It  is  pleasing  to  find  any  fellow-creature  who  has 
started  even  with  us  in  the  race  of  life  and  who  seems  to  have  run 
even  with  us  so  many  years.  But  as  to  dishonesty,  a  painful 
case  occurred  at  Queen's  College,  of  a  robbery  committed  by  one 
undergraduate  on  another. 
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A  man  we  will  call  Fisher — after  fifty  years  he  should  be  spared, 
as  perhaps  an  altered  man — I  had  remarked,  when  he  visited  two  of 
my  Trinity  friends,  as  by  no  means  of  a  good  style,  and  when  dining 
with  them,  no  credit  to  our  college  hall.  One  day  he  dropped 
into  the  rooms  of  his  friend  Wickens,  and  said  that  Jubber  tiie 
confectioner  had  been  dunning  him,  and  the  best  way  was  always 
"to  feed  the  duns,**  and  give  them  further  orders — honest, 
certainly,  to  increase  the  debts  you  cannot  pay  ! — so  he  meant  to 
give  a  spread  and  hoped  Wickens  would  come.  '  He  further  talked 
of  men  having  lost  watches  and  money  from  their  rooms,  and 
Wickens  happened  to  remark,  "I  have  six  five-pound  notes  to 
pay  my  battels,  and  shall  hide  them  in  the  basket  of  clothes  just 
come  from  the  wash — no  one  would  think  of  looking  there  for 
the  money — and  then  I  am  your  man  for  the  promised  ride  to 
Woodstock."  Fisher  then  proposed  to  construe  the  lecture  to 
Wickens,  for  he  was  a  good  scholar  and  had  a  remarkable 
memory.  His  master  at  Tiverton  said  Fisher  could  learn  his 
lesson  almost  in  walking  up  to  class — with  twice  reading  lines  of 
Virgil  he  could  repeat  them  readily.  Well,  the  supposed  fnends 
rode  to  Woodstock,  and  on  their  return  Wickens  said  he  had 
an  instinctive  feeling  all  was  not  right,  so  hurried  to  his  basket, 
and  the  money  was  gone ! 

Such  instinctive  feelings  are  curious.  We  sometimes  arrive  at 
conclusions,  unconscious  of  the  steps  which  led  us  on.  Of  course 
there  was  once  more  a  stir  in  college.  Poor  old  Hedges  the  scout, 
who  had  passed  so  many  years  carrying  mugs  and  platters  from 
buttery  to  college  rooms,  and,  as  he  said,  no  slur  upon  his 
character,  had  now  repeated  losses  from  rooms  under  his  care. 
Gentlemen  suspect  only  servants  or  inferiors  in  such  cases. 
"  Fisher,"  said  Wickens, "  I  always  knew  was  not  very  particular  as 
to  tic  and  extravagance.  I  knew  also  that  he  would  make  very 
queer  bets,  and  was  considered  a  sharp  customer ;  but  who  would 
think  his  friend  could  steal?"  But  servants  think  differently. 
Hedges  knew  that  Fisher  was  generally  short  of  money,  and  his 
door  beset  by  duns,  and  without  Latin  and  Greek  Hedges  was  as 
acute  as  his  masters.  A  man  is  not  the  sharper  for  being  bom 
a  gentleman.  When  old  Weller  said  Sam  should  not  have  been 
outwitted,  because  he  had  the  proper  education  of  the  streets,  he 
propounded  a  solenm  truth  too  little  considered,  namely,  that 
there  is  a  deal  of  learning  without  book  learning ;  a  man's  wit 
can  be  sharpened  in  more  ways  than  one.  So  Hedges,  when  he 
heard  all  the  particulars  of  Fisher  being  told  of  the  ingenious 
mode  of  hiding  the  money,  began  to  think  that  the  saying, 
*'  Those  who  hide  can  find,"  had  some  indirect  reference  to  Mr.. 
Fisher.  Still  further  he  learnt  that  at  Wooclstock  Fisher  had  left 
Wickens  for  some  time,  very  unlike  the  habit  of  two  friends  out 
for  a  ride ;  also  that  afterwards  Fisher  showed  several  sovereigns 
when  paying  for  luncheon  that  looked  as  if  he  had  changed  a 
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note  at  the  boteL  This  was  enough  for  Hedges.  He  went  to 
Woodstock,  found  and  identified  the  stolen  note  by  the  number, 
and  brought  back  the  waiter  who  changed  it  to  confront  Fisher. 

Wickens  became  very  much  enraged;  he  went  to  the  tutor 
and  said  he  should  at  once  apply  for  a  summons,  and  was  with 
difficulty  prevented  by  the  tutor  saying  he  would  be  answerable 
for  the  money  stolen  if  Wickens  would  not  prosecute.  Fisher 
was  confined  to  his  room  till  his  friends  could  be  informed  of  the 
painful  occurrence.  His  mother  was  a  widow,  doubtless  having 
had  no  little  trouble  with  such  a  son.  Next  term  we  heard  the 
distressing  news  that  the  blow  was  too  sudden  and  too  agonizing; 
the  poor  lady  had  lost  her  reason. 

There  was  always  some  man  at  Oxford  who  had  either  stolen 
money  or  done  something  disgraceful  at  school,  and  the  story 
followed  him,  his  old  school-fellows  being  shy  of  him.  Certainly 
if  this  applied  to  one  of  the  seniors  of  the  age  to  leave  school 
for  college,  it  might  be  right  and  reasonable  to  make  him  feel 
it ;  but  that  mere  children  should  have  their  misdeeds  follow 
them  were  much  to  be  regretted.  I  remember  some  particular 
inquiries  being  once  made,  from  Magdalen  College,  of  an  Eton 
tutor,  as  to  a  youth  said  to  have  left  Eton  in  disgrace,  and  the 
reply  was  that  the  tutor  declined  to  enter  into  particulars,  but 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  a  school  and  a  college,  and 
believed  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  objecting  to  him.  This 
man  was  considerate ;  the  pupil  fully  justified  this  remark  by 
a  very  creditable  career.  Still,  a  blot  on  one's  escutcheon  at  a 
public  school  is  serious ;  and  yet  more  so  at  college.  Less  allowance 
can  then  be  made  for  youths,  and  ill  deeds  are  enacted  before 
a  larger  audience.  It  is  wonderful  how  prone  men  are  to  spread 
a  painful  story;  it  is  not  always  from  pure  malevolence,  but 
rather  from  love  of  talking  in  a  sensational  way.  Vice  is  more 
interesting  than  virtue ;  even  full-grown  children  might  honestly 
confess  that  they  like  stories  about  naughty  boys  better  than 
stories  about  good  ones. 

As  a  compensation  for  the  uproarious  set,  there  was  a  religious 
set  in  college.  We  called  them  the  Saints,  they  were  all  very 
Low  Church.  Tractarianism  was  in  its  infancy.  There  were  no 
High  Church  saints  in  those  days.  If  men  were  less  thoughtless 
and  more  serious  than  their  neighbours,  they  were  reduced 
for  religious  parties  and  sympathy,  to  the  psalm-singing  class  or 
none.  The  Bible  was  commonly  regarded  as  much  one  book 
as  Homer;  literal  and  verbal  inspiration  was  the  answer  to 
all  inquiries.  Indeed,  the  biblical  ignorance  of  those  days 
would  surprise  any  intelligent  people  now.  The  present  Bishop 
of  London's  reception,  twelve  years  since,  at  Exeter,  would  have 
been  mild  compared  to  what  he  would  have  encountered  in  the 
times  I  am  describing.  There  was  a  strong  opposition  to  Dr. 
Hampden,  as  bishop-designate  of  Hereford,  at  that  time  for  what 
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would  have  been  thought  a  very  slight  touch  of  originality  now. 
The  very  terms  in  use — ^latitudinarian  for  one  who  deviated  in 
the  least  from  one  narrow  track,  and  rationalism  for  one  who 
exercised  his  own  common  sense  and  understanding  in  biblical 
interpretation — bear  witness  to  the  changes  we  have  lived  to  see. 
At  Cambridge,  religious  men  had  preachers  a  little  more  to  their 
taste — especially  Simeon,  who  was  far  more  reasonable  than 
most  of  the  Evangelical  party :  he  really  touched  the  hearts  of 
Cantabs,  and  at  the  same  time,  Melville,  who,  said  Mr.  Yard 
**  could  make  tears  run  down  the  cheeks  of  those  dry  old  Dons'* 
— almost  as  much  of  a  miracle  as  Moses  ^'  striking  water  from 
the  rocks."  But  at  Oxford  we  had  dry  theology  and  little  else. 
A  little  time  before,  Dr.  Tatham  of  Lincoln  was,  indeed,  in  one 
sense,  a  moving  preacher,  but  moving  rather  to  laughter.  Once 
he  said  he  wished  "  that  all  the  German  critics  were  drowned  in 
the  German  Ocean."  Old  Mr.  Slatter,  the  bookseller,  told  me  he 
once  heard  Tatham  say  from  the  pulpit,  while  depreciating  the 
University  studies,  "  Take  care,  what  with  your  Little  Go  and 
your  Great  Go,  it  does  not  prove  a  By-Go."  Once  we  had  a  very 
puzzling  sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  on  the  subject  of  Evidences,  with 
'^The  christian  says  this  and  the  atheist  says  that,"  when,  as 

the  present  Bishop  C came  out  of  church,  he  said,  "The 

atheist  had  the  best  of  the  argument  this  morning."  This  re- 
minds me  of  an  anecdote  of  the  poet  Shelley,  related  to  me  also  by 
Mr.  Slatter. 

When  Shelley  was  entered  at  University  College,  his  father, 
Sir  Timothy,  introduced  him  to  me  as  one  who  would  require 
no  little  printing  during  his  academical  career.  N6r  was  it  long 
before  the  poetical  son  brought  me  poetry  for  the  press ;  he 
soon  became  so  well  known  to  my  shopmen,  that  they  little 
heeded  what  he  did.  One  day  he  came  with  a  bundle  of 
pamphlets,  merely  saying,  "You  can  sell  these,"  and  scattered 
them  in  my  windows  and  on  my  counter  and  side  table.  No 
one  examined  or  even  saw  the  title.  Some  little  time  after, 
coming  down  into  the  shop,  I  perceived  one  of  the  Dons  reading 
one  of  the  pamphlets,  with  arched  eyebrows  and  looking  un- 
utterable things ;  but  seeing  me,  he  said,  "  Mr.  Slatter,  you  must 
be  mad!  You  will  be  hooted  out  of  the  University.  *The 
Necessity  of  Atheism,'  indeed !  and  you  are  selling  such  im- 
piety." I  soon  discovered  and  explained  what  had  happened,  and 
as  there  was,  at  that  time,  an  eminent  barrister  on  the  circuit, 
lodging  with  me,  he  heard  what  had  occurred,  and  said,  "  Send 
for  the  young  man.  He  must  have  a  warning ;  I  will  open  upon 
him."  Soon  Shelley  came,  looking  quite  unconcerned;  after  a 
few  words  from  me,  my  friend  enlarged  on  the  poison  he  was 
spreading  broadcast,  and  the  serious  consequences  to  himself 
if  known  to  the  college  authorities.  "Why,  as  to  that,"  said 
Shelley,  "  the  Vice-Chancellor  has  a  copy  already,  and  there  was 
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one  for  the  breakfast-table  of  the  President  of  every  college  in 
Oxford."  He  said,  among  other  things,  "These  are  no  new 
ideas  of  mine.  I  have  long  entertained  the  same  views,  and 
what  is  more,  I  have  a  sister,  whom  I  have  made  as  d — d  an 
atheist  as  myself."  This  is  the  exact  history  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Shelley  left  the  University. 

As  to  the  so-called  saints,  this  set  consisted  of  two  or  three 
who  held  together  and  were  chiefly  distinguished  by  preaching 
to  every  one  else,  and  sometimes  having  the  worst  of  the  argu- 
ment. Certain  truths  divine,  and  promises,  they  would  enunciate 
in  too  wide  a  sense,  and  most  erroneously  in  a  temporal  sense ; 
then  to  hear  the  peculiarly  temporal  replies  of  those  they  called 
worldly  men  was  amusing.  Bound  once  maintained,  "What- 
ever you  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  you  shall  receive." 
"  Yes,"  said  Briggs,  "  but  *  believing '  is  all  the  difl5culty.  Now,  I 
am  backing  the  *  favourite'  for  the  Derby — if  I  could  *  believe' 
he'd  win,  you  say  it  would  be  all  right,  but  I  can't."  "The 
doctrine  is  carried  too  far,"  said  Charlie ;  "  it's  no  use  praying  for 
money,  for  I  tried  it  first  thing  after  a  sermon  I  once  heard.  And 
it's  no  good  when  out  fishing;  I  tried  that  too,  and  never  had 
a  bite." 

Poor  Round  was  all  but  plucked  for  his  divinity,  and  found 
that  piety  and  theology  were  widely  different  things.  However, 
there  he  has  been,  near  Portsmouth,  working  away  these  thirty 
years — honestly,  piously,  and  most  usefully  too — in  a  parish  of 
poor  fisherman,  where  I  renewed  old  acquaintance  with  no  little 
interest. 

One  of  those  whom  Sound  called  the  worldly  and  the  carnal 
men — Tom  Walker — I  found,  years  after,  in  a  parish  too,  on  a  visit 
in  Dorsetshire,  near  Blanktown.  I  heard  of  much  religious  dissen- 
sion ;  the  people  there  were  split  into  two  parties,the  Walkerites  and 
the  non-Walkerites ;  the  partisans  and  the  opponents  of  one  Mr. 
Walker,  who  was  ultra-Tractarian,  setting  up  crosses  and  lighting 
candlesticks  in  broad  daylight,  with  floral  ornaments,  varied  with 
the  seasons ;  the  non-Walkerite  party  declaredbe  was  only  preaching 
Church-ianity  instead  of  Christianity.  Still  further,  this  church 
militant  in  law  was  already  involved  with  citations  and  monitions 
and  all  the  curious  processes  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  insti- 
tuted by  people  who  found  too  late  that  Tom  had  no  money  to 
lose  and  "  it's  ill  suing  a  Highlander  for  his  breeks." 

As  Walker  is  a  common  name,  I  little  thought  of  our  old 
Mend  of  Trinity,  till  Vincent,  another  old  Trinity  man,  met  me 
and  remarked,  "What  asses  people  were  to  follow  in  all  his 
vagaries ;  the  most  utter  ignoramus,  who  had  merely  got  hold  of 
the  catchwords  of  a  party." 

"  Surely,"  I  said,  "  it  is  not  Tom  Walker  of  Trinity  ?  Whj,  he 
was  the  most  ignorant  fellow — read  less  and  smoked  more  than 
any  man  in  college. 
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**  The  same — ^the  man  of  many  plucks.  He  passed  at  last,*  I 
verily  believe  out  of  pity  for  his  wife,  for  you  remember  he  left 
for  a  year  and  returned  to  apartments  in  Beaumont  Street,  as  a 
married  man.  He  has  been  a  dunce  and  an  ass  all  his  life.  I 
was "^  with  the  great  donkey  at  the  Peckham  Academy  before 
Oxford  days.  Being  questioned  one  day  at  class  about  Joseph 
and  his  Brethren,  Tom  was  asked  about  ^  Fall  not  out  by  the  way ;  * 
he  said,  *  Perhaps  they  h§S%o  tail-boards  to  the  waggons  men- 
tioned, and  they  naight  tumbU  out.'  *' 

Before  long  I  met  a  man  on  the  road  with  a  white  tie  and 
straight-collared  coat,  which  ill  assimilated  with  that  peculiar 
style  and  seat  on  a  horse  which  was  never  learnt  by  quiet  rides 
on  the  Queen's  highway.  After  some  little  reference  to  college 
days,  he  said,  ^'  I  suppose  you  have  heard  all  about  me.  We  are 
all  High  Church  here ;  very  busy  this  Easter  with  church  decora- 
tions. All  people  were  Low  Church,  except  those  who  were 
nothing  at  all,  when  we  were  at  old  Trinity.  Tractarians  were 
then  finding  it  out ;  but  High  Church  proper  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  invented.  It  is  a  &ie  thing  for  women ;  something  for 
them  to  do — to  work  monograms,  festoon  flowers,  and  help  in  the 
choir,  leading  to  flirting  ecclesiastical  no  little.  I  always  was 
musical ;  my  chants  and  introits  are  pronounced  first-rate.  Apos- 
tolical succession  and  notes  of  the  true  Church  are  the  thing ;  it 
puzzles  the  dissenters  to  come  up  to  that." 

After  some  sly  insinuation  of  mine,  he  said,  **  The  people  look  up 
to  me  here ;  they  know  nothing  about  those  plucks  at  college. 
You  have  read  about  the  doings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court ;  the 
opposition  can  spend  their  money  if  they  like.  I  take  no  notice 
of  them.  I  enter  no  appearance  and  do  not  spend  a  penny.  But 
they  advertise  me  gratis,  and  herald  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gerald 
Walker's  name  all  over  England.  The  Ouardian  and  the  Record 
are  full  of  it  every  week."  . 

The  truth  was  a  certain  clique  in  his  parish,  greeting  this  vent 
for  their  superfluous  energy,  would  not  listen  to  the  sound  advice 
that  the  silly  fellow  had  better  be  left  alone,  so  they  ^eally 
made  the  land  ring  with  his  name  by  ecclesiastical  proceedings. 
Their  expenses  were  thousands,  Tom's  were  not  one  penny.  He 
lit  his  pipe  with  every  process  served,  showed  me  their  bill  of 
costs,  quite  a  volume,  incurred  by  them  for  him  not  to  pay,  as  a 
curiosity.  And  when  a  distress  was  put  into  his  house  for  costs, 
he  amused  himself  and  friends  with  the  bailifif;  for  all  the  goods 
and  chattels  were  not  his  but  his  mother's. 

This  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  I  have  seen  the  noted 
dunces  of  college  appear  under  false  pretences,  the  oracles  in 
some  great  question  of  Church  or  State. 

Of  all  the  sets  the  scholars'  set  was,  as  it  should  be,  sober, 
intellectual,  and  in  every  sense  improving.  The  present  Lord 
Selbome,  then  Boundell  Palmer,  came  up  with  a  high  reputation 
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as  head  of  Winchester.  Gardwell,  Lowe  and  some  of  his  school- 
fellows with  the  late  -Archbishop  Tait,  were  frequent  guests  at  the 
scholars*  table.  Well  do  I  remember  seeing  Palmer  returning  to 
college,  after  receiving  the  announcement  that  he  was  elected  Dean 
Ireland's  scholar.  This  prize  marked  the  best  man  of  his  ^  day 
in  scholarship,  the  contest  being  open  to  all  the  winners  of  other 
scholarships  included.  Dr.  Scott  was  then  beaten  for  the  second 
time,  as  I  think  he  was  once  n^e,  and  won  at  the  fourth 
attempt.  There  was  also  John  Thomas,  the  Iat%|psamining  chap- 
lain to  the  Archbishop,  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Rickaros;  well  known  at 
the  bar.  A  few  only  of  the  steadier  and  the  reading  men  of  the 
college  were  in  this  set,  and  for  the  most  part  they  lived  as  men 
who  duly  valued  their  academical  advantages.  Thomas  Legh 
Claughton,  Bishop  of  St.  Albans,  had  just  passed  into  the  number 
of  the  fellows  of  Trinity.  John  Thomas  was  a  man  of  more  talent 
than  steady  application.  On  dit  he  never  would  have  sent  in 
his  Latin  poem,  which  won  the  prize,  had  not  Palmer  and  others, 
who  admired  what  they  read  of  it,  shut  him  up  in  his  room  and 
insisted  on  his  finishing  it.  The  gifts  of  nature  are  more  equally 
distributed  than  they  seem.  Gladstone,  two  years  before,  was 
second  (jyroxim^  accessit)  for  the  *^  Lreland."  The  prize  was  then 
won  by  Branker,  a  Shrewsbury  boy,  matriculated  but  not  yet  in 
residence,  who  was  advised  by  his  friend  Scott  to  try,  if  only  for 
practice,  but  the  boy  beat  him  as  well  as  others,  and  won.  Dr. 
Butler  of  Shrewsbury  considered  Branker  worthy  to  be  classed 
with  his  old  pupils  the  Kennedys. 

As  to  the  Ireland  scholarship,  the  most  decided  victory, 
distancing  all  his  competitors,  was  that  of  Linwood,  nephew 
of  Miss  Linwood,  whose  exhibition  in  Leicester  Square  of  needle- 
work (copies  of  the  largest  paintings)  was,  about  this  time,  one 
of  the  sights  of  London.  Linwood,  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
surrounded  by  twenty  candidates,  most  of  them  already  winners  of 
prizes,  said,  in  the  hearing  of  my  friend  Dickenson,  "  I  know 
I  shall  win.  True,  Holden  of  Balliol  was  second  last  time;  still 
though  inferior  in  one  point  I  shall  make  it  up  in  others ;  and  1 
shall  win."  One  paper  set  was  an  imaginary  speech  of  Medea  in 
Greek  iambics ;  the  other  candidates  wrote  from  20  to  25  lines ; 
Linwood  wrote  99,  one  short  of  100.  Soon  after  he  contested 
the  Latin  scholarship,  expressed  the  same  confidence,  and  won. 
He  has  since  published  an  edition  of  Sophocles  and  a  Lexicon  to 
^schylus ;  he  also  edited  Musse  Oxonienses.  In  all  examinations 
much  depends  on  luck,  however  much  on  merit.  A  scholar  of 
Balliol  was  greatly  assisted  by  having  the  same  piece  of  Shake- 
speare, for  (^eek  verse,  which  he  had  written  under  Kennedy's 
correction.  A  candidate  at  Trinity,  set  to  translate^  into  Latin 
elegiacs,  **  By  the  Waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept," 
showed  that  he  remembered  Buchanan's  rendering  of  this  the 
best  of  all  Buchanan's  Latin  psalms. 


DEACON    BOCOCK. 


TO  PASTORS  AND  MINISTERS.— Wanted  for  the  Kingswin 
New  Particular  Baptist  Congregation,  a  Minister.  He  must 
be  young,  earnest,  evangelical,  and  opposed  to  new-fangled  notions. 
Small  salary  (£60),  with  prospect  of  increase.  Apply  T.B.,  at 
Office  of  this  paper. 

"  There,  Lizzie,  I  reckon  that's  about  the  size  of  it,"  said  Thomas 
Bocock,  late  deacon  of  the  Particular  Baptist  Chapel  at  Kingswin, 
as  he  laid  down  his  pen  after  writing  the  above  advertisement. 
"  Just  write  a  note  to  Tom,  my  girl,  and  tell  him  to  have  it  put 
in  the  Christian  Worlds  and  any  other  papers  he  thinks  likely. 
I'll  stand  the  racket,  you  may  tell  him." 

We  say  "  late"  deacon  advisedly,  for  there  had  been  a  serious 
split  in  the  Particular  Baptist  commuuity  at  Kingswin,  and  Mr. 
Bocock's  party  having  gone  to  the  wall,  that  gentleman  had  been 
forced  to  lay  down  the  title  which  had  given  him  keener  delight 
than  all  his  cherished  possessions  put  together — wife  and  children 
included. 

The  Kingswin  Baptists  had  until  very  recently  been  a  remark- 
ably united  set.  They  had  unanimously  agreed  in  looking  down 
upon  all  neighbouring  congregations  of  what  sect  soever,  and  in 
harrying  their  own  minister  for  the  time  being.  This  was  usually 
a  very  short  time,  for  the  people  were  so  extremely  strict  that 
Calvin  himself — saint  as  they  professed  to  consider  him  in  the 
abstract — ^would  not  have  been  bigoted  enough  to  have  pleased 
them  for  a  year  together. 

The  split  arose  in  this  way.  The  harmonium,  which  had  done 
duty  for  many  a  long  year,  had  at  length  arrived  at  such  a  condi- 
tion that  the  expert  who  had  been  consulted  averred  it  out  of  the 
power  of  mortal  to  mend,  and  the  people  decided  that  a  new 
instrument  of  some  kind  must  be  bought.  A  rival  deacon  to 
Mr.  Bocock  proposed  that  the  congregation  should  purchase  a 
second-hand  organ,  which  he  insisted  was  a  pleasant  instrument  to 
listen  to,  and  would  give  dignity  to  the  Services.  To  this  motion, 
principally  because  it  was  proposed  by  his  rival.  Deacon  Booock 
objected  on  the  ground  of  expense,  and  he  would  probably  have 
succeeded  in  squashing  it,  had  not  Deacon  Thompkins  trumped 
him  by  showing  that  organs  were  mentioned  in  Scripture  while 
harmoniums  were  not,  and  that  Calvin  had  been  charmed  by  the 
sound  of  the  nobler  instrument,  but  certainly  never  listened  to  the 
dulcet  strains  of  the  seraphine. 
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The  argument  was  overwhelming;  the  Bocock  party  was  left  in 
a  hopeless  minority,  and  the  organ  was  duly  purchased.  That  it 
could  not  be  paid  for  was  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  as  a  loan 
society  was  found  willing  to  advance  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  the 
difference,  taking  a  kind  of  chattel  mortgage  upon  the  instrument 
as  security. 

For  a  time  the  organ  acted  like  a  charm.  The  congregation 
increased  so  much  that  Deacon  Bocock  privately  began  to  think 
that  he  had  been  unwise  in  his  opposition,  and  looked  out 
anxiously  for  some  loophole  of  escape  from  the  fingers  of  scorn 
which  he  was  convinced  the  Thompkins  party  mentally  pointed  at 
him. 

His  chance  seemed  long  in  coming.  True  the  opposition  started 
a  choir,  but  they  cleverly  divided  his  house  against  himself  by 
appointing  his  daughter,  Lizzie,  first  treble ;  and  the  weakness  of 
the  father  outweighed  the  scruples  of  the  deacon.  Whether  the 
enmity  would  have  died  away  or  not  is  an  open  question,  but  Miss 
Lizzie  sang  so  prodigiously  loud  and  oft,  that  her  voice  gave  way 
and  the  doctor  declared  that  she  must  never  sing  again.  To  whom 
should  her  place  be  given  but  to  a  niece  of  Deacon  Thompkins,  a 
pretty  self-willed  girl,  who  in  whatever  she  proposed  was  sure  of 
carrying  the  younger  male  portion  of  the  choir  with  her,  and  they 
in  their  turn  exercised  such  a  drawing  power  over  the  maiden 
songstresses  that  Miss  Thompkins  virtually  had  the  musical  part 
of  the  services  under  her  own  control.  Now  what  in  the  height  of 
her  triumph  should  this  mischievous  young  woman  do  but  propose 
that  one  of  the  hymns  should  he  superseded  by  an  ant}iem.  Her 
only  motive  no  doubt  was  to  obtain  the  chance  of  showing  off  her 
voice  in  solo  parts.  Mr.  Bocock,  however,  did  not  think  so.  He 
was  satisfied  that  anthems  were  a  device  of  Satan's,  in  the  abstract, 
and  in  this  instance  a  device  expressly  levelled  at  his  family.  Over 
this  simple  matter  as  pretty  a  little  quarrel  as  you  could  wish  to 
see  commenced ;  Deacon  Bocock  leading  the  party  who  disapproved 
of  the  innovation,  and  Deacon  Thompkins  those  musical  souls 
who  supported  the  choir.  At  length  the  broil  culminated  at  a 
prayer  meeting,  in  which  Mr.  Bocock  publicly  prayed  that  the 
Devil  might  come  out  of  the  organ.  This  mysterious  phrase  so* 
aggravated  the  Thompkins  party  that  they  unanimously  decided 
that  the  sight  of  their  adversaries  would  quite  prevent  their  ever 
getting  any  good  out  of  a  service  at  which  their  opponents  were- 
present. 

As  the  choir  was  composed  of  every  one  who  had  a  vestige  of  a 
voice,  Mr.  Bocock's  following  was  weak  in  numbers  if  strong  in 
argument,  and  suffering  the  usual  fate  of  weakness,  went,  as  we 
have  said,  emphatically  to  the  wall.  An  old  chapel  being  to  let, 
the  discomfited  section  moved  to  it  in  a  body,  announcing  loudly 
that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  new-fangled  ways,  which 
eventuaUy  would  land  the  walkers  therein  in  the  bottomless  pit.. 
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The  only  person  who  objected  to  this  proceeding  was  the  quiet 
peace-loving  old  man  who  was  then  serving  as  pastor,  but  as  he 
was  already  under  notice  to  leave  (for  having  allowed  that  the 
established  church  might  have  its  good  points),  his  opinion  was 
of  no  importance  either  way. 

A  minister  for  the  seceders  was  an  absolute  necessity  and  the 
choice  of  one  was  left  to  Deacon  Bocock,  who,  indeed,  took  entire 
management  of  the  new  sect.  The  congregation  was  so  small  and 
the  salary  they  could  oflFer  so  poor,  that  the  task  was  by  no  means 
an  easy  one.  At  length  Mr.  Bocock  was  reduced  to  the  extremity 
of  writing  the  advertisement  we  have  seen  him  deliver  to  his 
daughter,  as  the  only  way  he  could  see  of  supplying  the  spiritual 

needs  of  his  followers. 

♦  «  ♦  «  • 

Paul  Conway  was  sitting  in  his  rooms  on  a  top  floor  in  Clarendon 
College,  Oxon,  when  his  eye  chanced  to  light  on  Mr.  Bocock's 
advertisement.  A  young  man,  very  decided  if  not  very  constant, 
he  at  once  determined  to  try  for  the  place.  Paul  Conway  was  the 
only  son  of  a  struggling  doctor  in  a  north  country  town.  That 
he  was  a  man  of  good  natural  ability  was  undeniable,  but  both  he 
and  his  friends  vastly  over-rated  it.  Having  got  some  few  articles 
printed  (but  not  paid  for)  in  a  magazine  which  had  once  held  a 
high  place  in  literature,  long  since  vanished  for  ever,  he  was  convinced 
that  he  was  a  great  literary  genius,  and,  through  winning  a  small 
open  scholarship,  that  he  was  a  bom  scholar.  By  dint  of  consider- 
able sacrifices  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  soon  found  that 
his  true  level  was  not  a  very  high  one.  His  hopes  of  literary 
distinction  vanished,  and  the  vastness  of  the  law  overwhelmed 
him.  Almost  hopelessly  he  turned  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and 
had  read  hard,  when,  at  the  end  of  his  second  year,  he  went  home 
for  the  long  vacation.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  his  friends  had  foimd 
out  their  mistake  and  treated  him  very  like  a  goose  indeed ;  and  the 
poor  lad  became  disheartened.  A  revivalist  visited  the  town  and 
Paul  found  out  that  his  true  scope  was  that  of  a  preacher.  He  had 
been  brought  up  as  a  Baptist  and  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
interests  of  the  communion.  Overflowing  with  zeal,  he  went  back 
to  Oxford  without  saying  a  word  of  his  intentions  to  any  one,  and 
conscious  that  if  he  did  not  find  some  way  of  earning  money,  this 
term  must  be  his  last.  Everything  he  tried  at  failed,  and  on  the 
evening  in  question  he  was  sitting  in  his  rooms  in  a  state  of  almost 
hopeless  misery. 

He  answered  the  advertisement  and  for  once  fortune  favoured 
him.  Before  the  week  was  over  he  received  a  formal  letter  from 
Deacon  Bocock,  requesting  him  to  preach  at  Kangswin  for  a  couple 
of  Sundays,  so  that  the  congregation  might  see  how  they  liked  him 
before  committing  themselves  to  his  guidance. 

Mr.  Conway's  trial  sermons  were  a  great  success,  and,  considering 
the  trouble  he  took  in  preparing  them,  they  ought  to  have  been. 
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Foi"  days  before  he  had  read  everything  that  bore  on  the  subject  he 
had  chosen ;  and  being  really  in  earnest,  he  was  both  impressive 
and  interesting.  Besides,  if  he  was  not  a  scholar,  his  learning 
was  profound  compared  with  that  of  the  general  run  of  ministers 
with  which  Kingswin  had  been  favoured. 

Deacon  Bocock  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight  as  he 
walked  home  by  the  side  of  his  protSgSy  after  the  evening  service 
was  over.  If  Mr.  Conway  was  covered  with  glory,  was  it  not  re- 
flected on  Mr.  Bocock,  who  had  obtained  him?  To  hear  the 
deacon  talk,  one  would  have  thought  that  the  minister  was  the 
result  of  days  of  work  and  nights  of  prayer,  instead  of  nine  and 
fourpence  expended  in  newspaper  ink. 

**  We  shall  do,  sir,  we  shall  do,"  he  said  puffily,  as  they  suc- 
ceeded in  shaking  off  the  last  of  the  many  brothers  and  sisters 
who  had  crowded  to  shake  hands  with  the  excitement  of  the  hour. 
"We  shall  do,  sir,  I  say,  and,  please  heaven,  well  put  t'other  lot's 
candle  out." 

This  was  scarcely  the  religious  light  in  which  Mr.  Conway 
would  have  liked  the  matter  viewed,  and  between  trying  to  look 
grave  at  the  lightness  of  the  remark,  and  yet  not  so  stem  as  to 
offend  his  patron,  he  succeeded  in  looking  exquisitely  foolish. 

"  Never  see  a  chapel  so  crowded  in  Kingswin  afore,  never  in 
all  my  bom  days.  If  you  go  on  a  preaching  like  this,  why,  you'll 
empty  all  the  other  preacnin'  places — chapels  they  calls  'em,  I 
calls  'em  preachin'  places — and  the  work  of  the  Lord  wUl  ride  on 
and  prosper  mightily." 

"  You  forget,  Mr.  Bocock,  I  am  not  appointed  yet,"  interposed 
Paul. 

"  I  knows  as  you  ain't  down  right  received  a  regular  letter  of 
appointment,  but,  lor,  what  does  that  matter.  I  says  you'll  do, 
and  I  appoint  you.  I'd  like  to  see  the  man  as  'ud  oppose  me  here ! 
Why,  sir,  don't  you  know  as  I  set  up  this  little  Bethel  upon  the 
hiU  of  Zion!  I  don't  want  to  flatter  you — that  ain't  Deacon 
Bocock's  way,  let  me  tell  you  he's  a  true  Briton,  he  is ;  he's  cut 
out  after  the  pattern  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  speaks  out  his  mind, 
please  or  offend — but  I  must  say,  Mr.  Conway,  sir,  as  I  think  our 
Bethel  may  thank  heaven  for  putting  it  in  my  head  to  stick  that 
advertisement  in  the  paper  as  brought  you  here." 

"You  rate  me  too  highly,  I  fear,"  protested  Paul,  his  face 
flushed  with  pleasure. 

"  No,  that  I  don't.  You're  a  tidyish  preacher  and  you're  a  scholar 
into  the  bargain.  What  other  place  is  there  in  Kingswin  as  has 
got  an  Oxford  gent?  Why  the  man  as  calls  hisself  our  vicar — 
I  calls  him  the  nicker,  for  he  nicks  a  fine  lot  of  money  out  of  us 
poor  dissenters'  pockets  every  year — he's  only  been  to  Cambridge 
as  I've  heerd,  and  every  fool  knows  as  they's  no  good  and  never 
makes  no  show  in  this  world  of  sin  and  misery.  Not  a  penny 
does  this  nicker  spend  in  my  shop  year  in  and  year  out,  but  he 
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must  deal  with  his  own  people,  says  he.  Where's  the  Christian 
charity,  I'd  like  to  know,  in  a  man  as  talks  like  that,"  he  continued,, 
waxing  indignant.  **  He  calls  every  body  his  brethren,  he  does,, 
but  he  don't  see  putting  a  penny  in  his  brother  Bocock's  way,  not 
he.  You  set  your  mind  at  rest,  Mr.  Conway,  and  come  and  make 
your  abode  with  us  as  soon  as  you  can ;  you're  appointed  pastor 
of  this  place,  thanks  be  to  heaven,  and  may  your  ministry  be 
blessed  to  our  good  and  to  your'n." 

Paul  Conway  would  have  found  it  no  easy  task  to  make  a 
suitable  reply  to  this  delightful  mixture  of  religion  and  spite, 
but,  fortunately  for  him,  the  pair  had  arrived  at  the  shop  in 
which  Deacon  Bocock  pursued  his  worldly  avocation  oi  selling 
sugar,  pickles,  and  tobacco,  and  so  no  reply  was  necessary.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  Paul  should  sleep  at  the  deacon's,  so  as 
to  be  in  readiness  for  the  meeting,  on  the  morrow,  of  the  members 
of  Bethel  who  were  to  examine  and  appoint  him.  Admirable  as 
this  arrangement  was,  it  had  the  unhappy  eflfect  of  preventing 
Mrs.  Bocock  hearing  the  sermon,  as  she  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  she  could  not  do  due  honour  to  the  new  preacher  unless  she 
stayed  at  home  to  superintend  the  cooking  of  a  prodigious  supper, 
supposed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Conway's 
frame,  enfeebled  as  it  was  by  preaching  two  long  sermons. 

And,  pray,  where  was  Miss  Lizzie,  the  beauteous  daughter  of 
the  house,  all  this  time  ?  She  had  been  to  chapel,  and  was  lin- 
gering a  few  yards  behind  discussing  for  the  tenth  time  the 
merits  of  the  new  acquisition  with  her  bosom  friend,  Kate  Davis, 
the  daughter  of  one  of  Bethel's  trusted  elders. 

"  Now,  confess,  Kate,  isn't  he  perfectly  charming.  Such  a 
good  preacher  and  so  handsome  !  Did  you  notice  his  hair,  dear? 
It  was  so  nicely  parted  and  so  smooth  and  shining ;  not  like  that 
wretched  old  Mr.  Eussel's,  yrhich  always  looked  as  if  he  had  been 
drawn  through  a  hedge  backwards.  I  do  like  to  see  a  minister 
with  a  nice  head  of  hair ;  that  is,  if  he  is  at  all  good  looking.  It 
seems  to  rest  one  so  to  look  at  it  when  one  is  tired  of  listening  to 
the  sermon.     Don't  it  seem  so  to  you,  Kate  ?  " 

Miss  Davis  agreed,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  added  that  for  her 
part  she  thought  tidiness  ought  to  be  ranked  next  to  godliness, 
for  she  was  sure  no  one  could  be  clean  who  wasn't  tidy. 

"  And  did  you  notice  his  collar,  one  of  those  all  round  things 
which  look  as  if  they  had  no  fastening !  While  he  was  at  dinner 
to-day — he  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  the  sideboard,  you  know — 
I  pretended  to  want  some  bread  and  got  behind  him  just  to  see 
how  he  put  it  on.  And,  oh  Kate,  I  thought  I  should  have  died 
with  shame,  for  pa  said,  in  his  rough  way,  *  Whatever  are  you 
staring  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Conway's  neck  for,  Lizzie ;  has  he  got 
a  boil  there  ? '  I  ran  out  of  the  room,  I  felt  so  foolish.  What- 
ever must  he  think,  Kate  ?  Wasn't  it  horrid  of  pa  ?  I  was  so 
ashamed  that  I  could  not  go  back  into  the  room  again,  so  I  came 
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straight  off  to  school.  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  dare  to  go  in 
•even  now." 

Miss  Davis  laughed.  "  I  suppose  you  must  do  it  somehow,  it 
will  look  odder  still  if  you  don't  go  in  to-night.  Do  you  know, 
Lizzie,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  while  he  was  describing  the 
marriage  feast  so  beautifully,  and  saying  how  husband  and  wife 
should  grow  together,  what  a  handsome  couple  you  and  he  would 
make." 

Miss  Bocock  was  not  impervious  to  such  delicate  flattery,  but 
appearances  must  be  kept  up,  even  at  the  cost  of  vanity. 

"  For  shame,  Kate,"  she  said,  severely, "  I  don't  think  it  at  all 
right  to  talk  about  ministers  in  that  way.  Now  a  minister  never 
seems  like  an  ordinary  man  to  me ;  one  can't  think  of  him  except 
as  an  oracle  (Miss  Lizzie  meant  an  ambassador) — and — ^and  as 
something  quite  spiritual  and  superior,  you  know." 

"  But  a  minister  is  a  man,  dear,"  urged  Miss  Davis,  "  and 
ministers  do  get  married." 

"  They  oughtn't  to,"  rejoined  Lizzie,  decisively ;  "  they  never 
should  let  people  find  out  the  man  side  of  them.  I  think  when 
n  minister  gets  married  women  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  reverence 
for  him." 

"  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  hope  you  won't  separate  the  man  and 
the  minister  too  much,  Lizzie,"  said  her  friend,  not  without  a  touch 
of  satire. 

"  Don't  be  so  hateful  and  so — so " 

"What,  dear?" 

"  So  vulgar,  if  you  must  have  it,"  said  Miss  Bocock,  a  trifle 
spitefully. 

They  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  deacon's  shop.  ' 

"  Won't  you  come  in  ?  "  asked  Lizzie  after  a  pause. . 

"  No,  a  vulgar  person  isn't  wanted  where  there  is  a  man  who 
is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  man,"  replied  Kate,  laughing.  "  But 
seriously,  it  is  so  late  that  I  must  get  home.     Good-night,  dear." 

Quite  unmindful  that  she  had  just  declared  her  friend  hateful, 
Lizzie  kissed  her  several  times  and  then  disappeared  through  the 
side  door. 

Her  shyness  caused  her  to  linger  in  her  room,  putting  nervous 
little  touches  to  her  toilette  till  she  had  been  summoned  three 
times  to  supper,  when,  dreading  some  discomforting  remarks  from 
her  father,  she  hurried  downstairs  in  a  not  unbecoming  series  of 
blushes. 

Now  truth  compels  us  to  admit  that  Miss  Lizzie  was  a  young 
lady  by  no  means  unpleasing  to  the  carnal  eye.  She  was  fresh, 
fair,  and  bonny.  -Esthetic  people  may  have  complained  that  her 
cheeks  were  too  much  like  red  roses,  and  her  form  savoured 
more  of  Eubens  than  Bume  Jones,  but  they  are  notoriously  hard 
to  please,  and  by  common-place  people  Miss  Bocock  was  allowed 
to    be  a  fine,    and   even  handsome,  gi^l;   and   now,   covered  in 
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blushesy  as  she  paused  at  the  door  with  a  pretty  air  of  confusion » 
she  looked  perfectly  charming.  At  least  so  thought  Paul  Conway, 
who  was  not  an  unsusceptible  youth. 

The  supper  passed  oflf  merrily.  The  deacon,  if  rough,  was 
genial  and  hospitable ;  Mrs.  Bocock  attentive  and  agreeable ; 
Lizzie  subdued,  yet  winning,  and  Paul  courteous  and  flattering ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  before  the  meal  was  well  over  Miss 
Lizzie  began  to  doubt  whether  after  all  it  was  quite  wise  for 
ministers  to  live  alone.  The  cloth  drawn  and  spirits  and  cigars 
produced  the  deacon  became  yet  more  hearty. 

"You've  no  need  to  worry  about  the  meeting  to-morrow,"  he 
said  to  Paul,  "  I  tell  you  as  they'll  be  only  too  glad  to  get  you. 
Now  what  I  wonders  at  is  how  a  gentleman  like  you  can  come 
to  a  place  like  this  ?  " 

"  I  feel  it  a  call,  sir,"  said  Paul  solemnly. 

"  Aye,  I'm  sure  it's  a  call,  and  you've  done  your  duty  to  follow 
it ;  and  mind,  I  ain't  so  sure  as  you've  done  badly  neither.  Let  me 
tell  you,  sir,  we  folks  at  Bethel  ain't  a  lot  as  'ull  stick  at  a  few 
pounds,  not  us,  we  can  be  liberal  when  we  likes  a  man.  You  go 
on  a  drawing  the  people  in,  and  we'll  see  as  you  gets  a  good  hire ; 
we  won't  stick  at  sixty  pounds  a  year,  no,  nor  six  hundred  for  the 
matter  of  that.  And  Kingswin  ain't  a  place  where  a  man  don't 
get  no  advancement.  Why  the  last  President  of  the  'ticular 
Baptist  conference  was  once  a  minister  at  that  chapel  above  there." 

This  was  strictly  true,  but  Mr.  Bocock  forgot  to  mention  that 
the  gentleman  in  question  had  been  dismissed,  after  a  few  months, 
for  the  crime  of  being  too  liberal-minded. 

Paul  could  not  speak;  visions  of  great  possibilities  were 
crowding  into  his  mind. 

"  Come,  you  ain't  got  nought  to  drink,  sir,"  said  the  hospitable 
host,  "  what,  no  more  grog.  I  insist.  There,  mix  him  some  more, 
my  girl.  Another  drop  *ull  never  hurt  you,  Air.  Conway.  Here's 
towards  you,  and  mav  you  fill  Bethel  and  ride  on  prosperously." 

Lizzie  concocted  the  mixture  as  she  was  told  and  handed  it  to 
our  hero  so  gracefully,  that  the  unhappy  youth  took  a  yet  deeper 
dive  into  the  ocean  of  love. 

As  he  took  the  glass  their  hands  met,  and  lx)th  blushed. 

"  Whatever  are  you  both  blushing  for  ?  "  demanded  the  deacon 
noisily,  "  Lor  bless  me,  if  one  wouldn't  think  you  was  two  lovers." 

"  Hold  your  noise,  Thomas,  and  don't  be  a  fool,"  broke  in  Mrs. 
Bocock  angrily.  She,  too,  had  observed  the  danger  signal,  but 
had  no  mind  to  prevent  a  pleasant  collision. 

The  old  lady's  well-meant  reproof  threw  a  damp  over  all  the 
party,  and  each  yras  relieved  when  the  host  suggested  bed. 
The  fair  Lizzie  passed  the  night  in  happy  dreams  of  being  a 
minister's  wife,  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  social  circle,  and  the 
envied  of  maiden  and  matron  alike.  Paul,  less  sentimental, 
dreamt    of  sitting,    graye,  and    dignified,    the    president    of  a 
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religious  convention,  a  famed  preacher  for  whose  utterance 
thousands  waited  breathlessly,  and  the  leader  of  great  move- 
ments. As  we  do  not  wish  to  make  this  story  too  prosaic,  we 
decline  to  mention  what  the  deacon  and  his  wife's  dreams  were 
about. 

Paul's  appointment  was  duly  ratified,  and  for  the  next  few 
months  he  was  quite  a  little  demi-god.  The  congregation  of 
Bethel  increased  amain,  and  funds  poured  in  with  gratifying 
rapidity.  Already  the  trustees  had  felt  justified  in  doubling  his 
salary,  openly  prophesying  as  they  did  so  the  great  things  that 
were  laid  up  for  him  in  the  immediate  future.  Yet,  though  he 
was  welcomed  at  the  fireside  of  every  worshipper  at  Bethel 
chapel,  who  produced  their  finest  china  in  his  honour,  and  vied 
with  each  other  in  endeavouring  to  ruin  his  digestion  with  cakes 
and  comfits,  it  must  be  confessed  the  Rev.  Paul,  as  we  must 
henceforth  call  him,  was  a  little  lonely.  To  counteract  this 
feeling  he  diligently  applied  himself  to  theology,  and  grew 
increasingly  earnest  and  narrow,  which  last  especially  gave 
immense  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Conway  was  not  a  constant  man,  and  as  he  tired  of 
solitary  study,  he  saw  clearly  that  it  was  a  paramount  duty  for  a 
minister  to  mix  with  his  flock.  Gradually  he  became  an  almost 
nightly  visitor  at  the  deacon's  house,  and,  even  in  the  daytime, 
might  often  be  found  leaning  over  the  piano,  while  Miss  Lizzie's 
voice,  apparently  to  prove  the  ignorance  of  the  doctor,  had 
returned  in  its  wonted  freshness  and  volume.  Paul  persuaded 
himself  that  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  the  singer,  and  that 
only  prudential  reasons  prevented  him  taking  the  final  plunge. 
The  deacon,  who  had  unlimited  faith  in  his  protSge,  could  see 
no  reason  to  object,  nor  could  Mrs.  Bocock,  who  had  long  since 
decided  that  pale  pink  should  be  the  colour  of  her  daughter's 
wedding  gown ;  nor,  in  truth,  could  Lizzie  herself.  Many  were 
the  sly  innuendoes  which  she  had  to  put  up  with  from  her  girl 
friends,  and  did  not  disrelish  ;  and  the  remarks  about  as  delicately 
pointed  as  a  pickaxe  with  which  the  elder  members  of  Bethel 
indulged  her.  She  even  ceased  to  protest  against  the  hints 
which  Miss  Davis  threw  out  about  people  who  once  said  that 
ministers  ought  not  to  marry,  but  had  soon  changed  their  minds : 
so  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  Miss  Bocock  had  begun  to  con- 
template a  change  in  her  condition  with  equanimity  if  not  with 
actual  pleasure. 

Paul,  too,  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  remarks,  to  which  his 
marked  preference  for  a  certain  young  person  laid  him  open,  so 
often  that  he  lost  his  stereotyped  blush  and  began  to  consider 
himself  a  very  clever  fellow  for  conquering  a  heart  which  had 
never  oflFered  any  serious  resistance.  The  deacon  was  well 
known  to  be  a  pretty  warm  man,  and  more  than  once  he  openly 
told  Paul  that  if  his  daughter  married  according  to  his  (her 
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father's)  liking,  he  "  meant  to  do  the  thing  handsomely  and  no 
mistake ! " 

Why  then  did  not  this  miserable  youth  summon  up  his  courage 
and  ask  the  loving  Lizzie  to  be  his  wife  ?  Had  he  done  so  he 
would  have  altered  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  but  then  this 
story  could  never  have  been  written. 

To  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  the  Rev.  Paul  Conway  was  some- 
thing  of  a  snob,  and  did  not  altogether  care  about  halving  a 
father-in-law  who  was  in  trade.  Besides,  he  was  not  sufficiently 
in  love  with  Lizzie  to  be  blind  to  certain  little  solecisms  in  her 
manners  not  customary  in  good  society,  and  he  was  doubtful 
whether,  when  he  became  a  famous  preacher  in  some  populous 
town,  the  girl  would  not  be  rather  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  him. 

He  had  been  at  Kingswin  about  eight  or  nine  months,  when  a 
charitable  meeting  took  place  in  which  everybody  calling  them- 
selves Christians  professed  to  take  an  interest,  and,  like  all  the 
other  ministers  in  the  town  he  was  asked  to  speak  and  did  so 
with  overwhelming  success.  .  When  the  meeting  was  over  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Rev.  Arthur  Daborn,  a  young  man  who  had 
recently  been  chosen  by  the  Particular  Baptists  to  fill  the 
place  of  old  Mr.  Russel,  dismissed  for  allowing  that  there  was 
any  good  point  in  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Daborn  was  both  quiet  and  modest.  His  congregation  was 
of  the  smallest,  and  his  salary  was  in  strict  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  hearers,  so  that  Paul  seemed  in  his  eyes  quite  a  rich 
man,  and  he  was  fully  disposed  to  pay  our  hero  the  deference  due 
from  a  fledgeling  to  a  bird  that  has  feathered  its  nest. 

Paul  acknowledged  the  introduction  with  graceful  condescen- 
sion, and  as  the  other  did  not  seem  inclined  to  be  presuming  was 
inclined  to  be  friendly. 

"  Quite  a  stranger  in  Kingswin,  I  suppose,"  he  said. 

"  Quite,"  was  the  response. 

"  Rather  a  dull  place,  a  dull  place,"  rejoined  Paul  with  a 
pompous  air  of  taking  it  under  his  protection.  "  But  we  must  do 
our  best  to  make  it  endurable  for  you.  I  shall  be  glad  to  intro- 
duce you  to  all  the  people  worth  knowing." 

Mr.  Daborn  was  vastly  obliged  but  feared  being  too  troublesome. 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  Paul  assured  him.  **  By  the  way,  will 
you  call  on  me  ?  I  live  at  40,  High  Street,  and  I  assure  you,  you 
will  confer  quite  a  pleasure,  and  I  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  you  as 
well.  We  may  differ  about  trivial  matters,  Mr.  Daborn,  but  we 
are  both  pastors,  both  pastors,  sir,  and  ought  to  be  friends." 

Mr.  Daborn  duly  called,  and  little  by  little  he  and  Paul  became 
as  friendly  as  the  other's  sense  of  his  own  dignity  permitted. 
Through  knowing  the  shepherd  Paul  was  gradually  led  to  form 
the  acquaintance  of  various  members  of  the  flock,  and  amongst 
these  was  ]Miss  Ethel,  the  niece  of  the  before-mentioned  Deacon 
Thompkins,  and  the  young  lady  who  had  stirred  up  such  a  broil  by 
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her  unwise  love  of  anthems.  As  we  have  previously  remarked, 
the  Eev,  Paul  was  a  susceptible  youth  not  remarkable  for  his 
constancy,  and  Miss  Ethel's  beauty  made  a  great  -impression  on 
him.  She,  a  quick-witted  and  coquettish  maiden,  was  neither  slow 
to  see  his  weakness  nor  to  take  advantage,  for  her  own  private 
ends,  of  the  handsome  minister's  partiality.  Besides,  it  was  too 
good  an  opportimity  of  paying  back  Miss  Bocock's  bitter  speeches 
to  be  passed  heedlessly  by,  and  so  this  young  lady  deliberately 
laid  herself  out  to  win  Paul  from  his  first  love's  side. 

Ethel's  powers  of  attraction  were  considerable.  Besides  her 
pretty  piquant  face,  shaded  with  masses  of  hair  which  caught  every 
gleam  of  light  in  its  innumerable  ripples,  and  a  figure  as  dainty 
as  that  of  a  Grreek  statue,  she  possessed  a  timid  pleading  manner 
which  the  youth  of  Kingswin  had  hitherto  proved  unable  to  resist, 
and  boasted  a  fund  of  confidentially  sentimental  small  talk  which 
left  Miss  Bocock's  cumbersome  gush  entirely  in  the  cold. 

All  these  combined  attractions  soon  subjugated  the  easily 
conquered  heart  of  the  Rev.  Paul  Conway,  and  Ethel  usurped  the 
place  which  Lizzie  had  held  in  his  day  dreams.  If  any  other 
excuses,  besides  those  which  Ethel's  pretty  self  supplied,  were 
required  to  justify  the  minister's  altered  views,  they  were  not 
wanting.  Deacon  Bocock  might  be  a  warm  man,  but  Deacon 
Thompkins  was  a  warmer.  Whil e  the  one  had  both  son  and  daughter 
to  share  his  wealth,  the  other  had  but  a  niece.  Mr.  Bocock  was  still 
a  grocer,  but  Mr.  Thompkins  had  long  since  ceased  to  deal  in 
ironmongery  and  lived  on  his  means.  Nor  would  Ethel  ever  be 
such  a  drag  on  her  husband  as  Lizzie  might  prove,  for  the  former's 
manners  were  far  more  finished,  and  she  could  not  have  dressed 
in  better  taste  had  she  been  born  to  the  puq^le.  To  higher  reasons 
Paul  never  gave  a  thought :  it  would  not  have  mattered  if  he  had ; 
both  were  equally  vain  and  frivolous. 

Ever  since  Mr.  Conway's  famous  speech  at  the  meeting,  Deacon 
Thompkins  had  hungered  to  count  him  among  his  friends,  and  he 
availed  himself  of  the  minister's  friendship  with  Daborn  to  get 
him  to  Myrtle  Grange,  the  villain  which  the  deacon  and  his  niece 
resided. 

Mr.  Thompkin's  garden  was  a  large  one,  and  had  it  been  laid  out 
for  the  express  purpose  of  love-making  could  not  have  fulfilled  its 
object  better.  It  was  full  of  shady  walks,  and  alcoves  hidden  by 
high  shrubs  and,  moreover,  it  boasted  an  ample  tennis  lawn. 

"**  Do  you  play  tennis  ?  "  Ethel  asked  Paul  as  she  showed  him 
round  the  garden  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit. 

"  I  regret  to  say  it  is  not  an  accomplishment  of  mine,"  he  replied 
eagerly.     "  Will  you  teach  me?  " 

"  I  should  like  to,"  she  replied  with  a  fascinating  smile,  *'  I  am 
sure  you  would  learn  to  play  directly,  and  it  will  be  lovely  to 
have  some  one  to  play  with  who  is  not  stupid  like  the  Kingswin 
people." 
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The  young  man  went  to  leam  as  a  lamb  goes  to  the  slaughter, 
and  was  not  sorry  to  meet  death  at  such  pretty  hands. 

Miss  Thompkins  had  made  one  mistake,  Paul  did  not  leam 
quickly.  So  slow  was  he  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  go  day  after  day  for  weeks  together.  Kingswin  was  too 
small  a  place  for  this  not  to  be  known,  tad  too  dull  for  it  not  to  be 
discussed.  When  the  news  first  came  to  Lizzie  Bocock's  ears  she 
scouted  it  as  an  idle  tale,  but  the  proof  was  overwhelming,  and 
she  became  furious  at  Paul's  defection.  Nor  was  the  deacon  less 
angry.  If  he  could  have  had  his  way  Paul  would  have  been  bundled 
out  of  the  place  at  a  moment's  notice ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  raise 
a  scandal  lest  the  enemy  should  blaspheme,  so  he  was  forced  to 
swallow  his  wrath  and  to  appear  as  friendly  as  ever  till  chance 
should  show  him  a  weak  place  in  the  whilom  idol's  religious 
armour. 

As  Paul's  visits  to  Deacon  Thompkins  multiplied  so  his  evenings 
at  the  Bococks'  decreased.  Before  he  had  learnt  the  art  of  lawn 
tennis  he  discovered  that  Miss  Ethel  was  the  only  person  he  had 
ever  met  who  could  interpret  Mendelssohn  properly,  and  instead 
of  listening  to  Lizzie's  piano  he  leant  over  that  of  her  rival. 

More  than  once  Mr.  Bocock  surlily  warned  him  not  to  have  so 
many  dealings  with  the  unfruitful  workers  of  darkness,  and  poor 
Paul  could  only  excuse  himself  by  alleging  that  he  did  it  in  the  hope 
that  by  mixing  with  these  benighted  people  he  might  lead  them 
to  the  higher  light  of  Bethel.  But  Mr.  Bocock  was  not  always 
surly ;  coarse  and  pigheadedas  he  was,  the  man  was  sincere  in  his 
belief,  and  possessed  a  warm  heart  that  had  opened  towards  the 
minister,  and  sometimes  he  argued  with  Paul  in  an  affectionate 
manner  which  the  young  man  found  hard  to  resist.  Yet  the  spell 
of  fair  Ethel  was  over  him,  and  he  had  neither  the  strength  nor 
the  will  to  break  free. 

"  Much  love-making  doth  not  well  agree  with  much  study." 
The  truth  of  this  saying  was  soon  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
Rev.  Paul  Conway.  How,  in  the  name  of  fate,  could  he  attend  to 
his  flock  and  get  up  two  sermons  a  week,  when  most  of  his 
afternoons  were  spent  in  the  shady  garden,  and  his  evenings  in 
listening  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer  as  she  sang  plaintive  German 
ballads  descriptive  of  the  woes  of  maidens  whose  love  was  not 
returned  ? 

The  thing  was  impossible.  Paul  fell  into  the  habit  of  hastily 
making  a  few  notes  on  Saturday  night  and  then  trying  to  make 
a  sermon  from  them  as  he  stood  before  his  congregation  on  the  • 
following  day.  The  result  was  that  his  addresses  were  vapid  and 
strained ;  their  earnestness  and  interest  had  vanished,  and  at  least 
twice  the  very  deacons  themselves  were  heard  to  snore  during 
their  delivery. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  too  lazy  even  to  do  this,  and  preached 
an  old  sermon  in  the  futile  hope  that  he  might  not  be  found  out ; 
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but  the  lecture  he  got  from  Mr.  Bocock  prevented  a  repetition  of 
the  experiment. 

In  spite  of  his  miserable  sermons  his  congregation  might  have 
kept  up  had  he  but  attended  to  his  visiting.  If  he  promised  he 
did  not  go.  The  best  tea  cups  were  dusted,  and  the  richest  cakes 
made,  but  the  minister  came  not ;  and  when  the  would-be  host  s 
came  to  inquire,  they  found  he  had  been  seen  at  Myrtle  Grange 
swathed  in  flannel  and  with  a  glorified  battledore  in  his  hand. 
One  by  one  the  aggrieved  members  deserted  for  some  other  chapel 
where  the  pastor  knew  his  duty  better,  and  Bethel  never  saw  them 
again. 

The  sight  of  the  empty  pews  enraged  Deacon  Bocock  more  than 
even  the  pallid  looks  of  his  daughter.  He  determined  to  "  have 
it  out "  with  Paul  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Accordingly  on  one 
fine  Sunday  morning  in  October  he  waylaid  the  minister,  as 
spick  and  span,  he  was  on  his  road  to  chapel. 

"  Good  morning,  my  dear  deacon,"  said  Paul  as  he  shook  hands. 
"  The  sky  is  fair  above  us  and  the  seed  time  indeed  propitious ;  let 
us  earnestly  hope  hearts  may  to-day  be  as  ready  to  receive  the 
true  seed  as  is  the  newly-ploughed  ground  around  us  earthly 
seed." 

The  deacon  grunted ;  he  was  not  to  be  put  off  in  this  way. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  Conway,"  he  said,  roughly.  "What's  the 
meaning  of  these  'ere  empty  pews.  Here's  the  Stumtons,  and 
the  Pipers,  and  old  Major  and  his  wife,  all  left  within  the  last 
three  weeks.     Now,  what's  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?  " 

"  It  certainly  looks  as  if  the  cause  were  not  prospering,"  Paul 
hastened  to  reply ;  "  but,  I  assure  you  it  is  not  so.  Mr.  Major 
and  his  wife  are  leaving  the  town,  and  the  Pipers  have  developed 
views  against  predestination  which  renders  it  unwise  for  them 
to  be  longer  in  communion  with  us.  Let  us  not  despair  of 
them ;  they  may  yet  repent,  though  it  be  by  means  of  tribulation 
and  at  the  eleventh  hour.  And,  my  dear  deacon,  I  am  hoping 
that  ere  long  we  may  have  such  an  increase — from  what  quarter 
you  full  well  know — that  if  need  be  we  will  consider  whether  it 
be  not  necessary  to  enlarge  the  walls  of  our  Zion." 

Paul's  manner  was  so  earnest  that  the  deacon  was  puzzled,  yet 
he  was  not  prepared  to  give  in  at  once. 

"  You've  promised  us  that  so  often,"  he  grumbled,  "  and  we  don't 
see  it  no  nearer  now  than  it  was  months  ago." 

"  And  how  often  is  that  the  case  in  this  world  ?  "  asked  Paul 
grandiloquently,  "  how  often  do  we  toil  and  fight,  and  yet  day 
by  day  passes  till  the  days  have  become  months  and  the  months 
years,  and  yet  we  see  not  the  result  of  our  labours,  and  are  well- 
nigh  tempted  to  despair.  Yet  the  fruit  cometh  at  length,  and 
each  sunbeam  and  each  drop  of  dew  has  helped  to  bring  it  to 
perfection,  although  we  cannot  say  when  or  how." 

"  That's  as  true  as  the  gospel,"  admitted  the  appeased  deacon ; 
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**but  are  you  quite  sure  about  the  harvest  time  being  pretty 
near  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  said  Paul  solemnly,  "  and  1  rejoice,  for  I  shall  then  be 
justified  in  giving  more  time  to  my  own  flock,  from  whom  this 
circumstance  has  caused  me  for  a  time  to  appear  separated." 

In  saying  this  he  was  not  altogether  a  hypocrite,  for  he  fondly 
hoped  that  when  he  married  Etnel,  she  might  win  over  most  of 
the  old  Particular  Baptist  congregation. 

"  You've  certainly  been  pretty  well  separated,  I  must  say,"  said 
the  deacon ;  "  folks  are  grumbling  all  around  and  I  don't  blame 
'em  neither.  There  you  are  at  old  Thompkins'  day  art^r  day, 
and  never  comes  anear  them  as  hires  you." 

"  I  would  gather  in  the  lost,"  said  Paul. 

**  You  might  keep  others  from  straying  a  bit,  I  reckon,  as  welL 
Folks  don't  pay  you  to  neglect  'em,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Conway. 
But  there,  this  'ere's  a  nasty  subject  for  a  good  Sabbath  morning, 
and  when  all's  said  and  done  the  people  won't  mind  if  you  only 
bring  some  over  in  the  end,  I'll  go  b^il.  Now,  I  wants  to  talk 
to  you  about  another  matter.  The  friends  here  once  went  a 
coupling  your  name  with  my  daughter  s,  in  a  way  as  might  a  been 
displeasing  to  some  fathers,  but  I  own  it  wam't  to  me.  I  made 
up  my  mind  from  the  first  that  if  you  took  a  liking  to  my  girl  I 
wouldn't  interfere  with  the  hand  of  Providence,  and  I  told  the 
old  lady  so.  And  her  and  me  agreed  not  to  throw  no  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  your  weddin'  my  lass.  Now  you  blowed  pretty 
hot  on  her  yourself,  at  one  time,  but  lately  you've  blowed  cold, 
and  gpne  more  than  either  I  or  my  daughter  Jikes  arter  that 
niece  of  old  Thompkins.  There  you  are,  morning,  noon  and 
night,  and  you  can't  wonder  as  my  lass  feels  it,  when  not  so 
long  ago  you  were  for  ever  dangling  at  her  elbow.  Now,  Mr. 
Conway,  I  ain't  going  to  stand  it  any  longer :  me  and  my  girl's 
bad  'uns  to  shilly-shally  with ;  do  you  mean  to  ask  her  or  don't 
you  ?  I  didn't  want  to  interfere,  but  I  can't  bear  to  see  my 
dear  lass  agoin'  about  as  if  she'd  just  been  dug  out  of  her 
grave." 

Paul  turned  as  red  as  a  peony.  That  he  had  blown  hot  and 
cold,  he  could  not  deny.  How  to  answer  the  deacon  he  did  not 
know ;  the  si>eech  was  so  direct  that  he  could  scarcely  hope  to 
temporize. 

"  Deacon  Bocock,"  he  said,  aft^r  a  brief  pause,  "  I  own  there 
is  no  lamb  in  my  flock  in  whom  I  have  more  interest,  or  for  whom 
I  entertain  warmer  feelings,  than  for  your  dear  daughter." 

"  That's  all  right,"  interrupted  the  father,  giving  him  a  hearty 
slap  on  the  back,  "that's  all  right,  then;  take  her  and  she'll 
make  you  a  good  wife,  and  God  bless  you  both,  I  say." 

"  You  mistake  my  meaning,"  said  Paul  hastily ;  "  it  is  because 
I  entertain  so  warm  a  feeling  for  Miss  Bocock  that  I  cannot  ask 
her  to  become  my  wife." 
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The  deacon  was  puzzled. 

"  \^Tiatever  do  you  mean  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  a  sane  man 
objecting  to  marry  a  girl  because  he  vras  too  fond  of  her ! " 

"Besides,"  continued  Paul,  taking  no  notice  of  his  remark, 
"  my  salary  is  far  too  small  to  permit  me  to  dream  of  marrying 
a  lady  whom  I  respect  as  deeply  as  I  do  Miss  Bocock.  I  could 
not  think  of  taking  her  from  a  comfortable  home  to  share  my 
poverty." 

"  That's  no  need  to  stand  in  your  way,"  said  the  deacon.  "  I 
don't  say  as  your  sentiments  don't  do  you  honour,  and  all  that, 
but  my  girl  never  need  marry  into  poverty.  I'll  do  the  thing 
suflBciently  handsome  as  she  can  be  kept  like  a  lady." 

There  were  but  two  ways  left  open  to  Paul.  Either  he  must 
promise  the  deacon  that  he  should  have  his  heart's  desire,  or  he 
must  tell  the  truth.  The  struggle  was  a  short  one,  for  the  vision 
of  Ethel  rose  before  him,  and  he  chose  the  latter  course. 

"  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  then,  Mr.  Bocock,  that  I  dare  not 
marry  your  daughter,  for  I  don't  love  her  in  the  way  a  man 
should  love  the  woman  he  intends  to  make  his  wife.  I  thought 
I  did  once,  but  I  have  found  my  mistake.  I  dare  not  ruin  Lizzie's 
life  by  letting  her  tie  herself  to  a  man  who  has  only  respect  and 
esteem  to  give  in  return." 

"  In  plain  words,  you've  been  amusing  yourself  with  Lizzie,  as 
far  as  I  can  make  out  of  your  fine  phrases,"  broke  out  the  enraged 
father;  "I  suppose  the  truth  is,  you're  sweet  on  that  girl  of 
Thompkin's,  now ;  ain't  that  it  ?  "      * 

The  violent  blush  that  suflfused  Paul's  face  revealed  the  truth. 

"  Look  here,  Mr.  Conway,"  said  the  deacon,  restraining  himself 
with  a  visible  eflFort,  "  if  I  told  you  what  I  really  think  of  you,  I 
should  use  words  as  don't  come  well  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  Chris- 
tian man,  let  alone  a  deacon.  I  ain't  going  to  waste  any  words 
over  reproaching  such  a  thing  as  you,  only  I  will  say  as  I  never 
want  to  see  you  again,  and  " — with  a  sudden  burst  of  passion — 
**  if  I  catoh  you  in  my  house  again,  or  a  speaking  to  my  lass,  1*11 
kick  you  out  of  the  town." 

"  Don't  go  away  like  that,"  cried  Paul,  clutching  his  arm,  as  the 
deacon  angrily  turned  to  leave.  "  For  God's  sake,  think  of  the 
scandal  you  will  cause — ^you,  a  deacon ! " 

Mr.  Bocock  paused.  Angry  as  he  was,  he  could  not  resist  the 
appeal.     Bethel  and  the  "  cause  "  were  very  dear  to  him. 

**Com6  along,  then,  only  don't  you  speak  to  me,"  he  said 
roughly,  as  he  turned  towards  the  chapel.  "  I  shan't  say  nothing 
about  this  to  any  one ;  your  conscience  will  lead  you  a  fine  life 
without  any  one  else  sajring  anything.  Not  as  I  cares  for  you,  but 
I  do  care  for  the  cause  and  for  my  daughter's  good  name.  I'll  stick 
by  the  chapel,  too,  only  I  shan't  be  so  Uberal  towards  the  preacher's 
salary  as  long  as  you  stop,  I  can  tell  you.  Here  have  you  been  a 
taking  my  money,  and  eating  and  drinking  at  my  table,  and  then 
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playing  fast  and  loose  with  my  daughter !  You  are  a  scoundrel 
and  a  villain,  Sir.  Conway." 

The  pair  parted  at  the  door  of  Bethel,  to  all  appearance  as 
friendly  as  usual,  and  Paul  went  to  the  vestry,  while  the  deacon 
saw  to  his  duties  in  a  dazed  mechanical  way. 

Paul  was  in  no  mood  for  preaching  that  day.  He  had  spent 
most  of  his  time  during  the  week  either  by  Ethel's  side,  or  in 
doing  little  things  to  please  her.  He  had  never  so  much  as 
thought  of  his  sermons  till  it  was  time  for  him  to  leave  for  the 
service.  He  had  hurriedly  caught  up  a  little  volume  of  sermons, 
intending  to  glance  at  one  on  his  road  to  chapel,  and  then  use  it 
as  the  basis  of  his  address.  Of  course  his  interview  with  the 
deacon  had  knocked  this  hope  on  the  head,  and  as  he  could  not 
collect  his  thoughts  sufficiently  to  speak  extemporarily,  he  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  hiding  the  little  volume  behind  the 
big  Bible,  and  surreptitiously  reading  the  first  sermon  he  opened 
at.  Unhappily  it  was  one  that  was  not  suitable  to  the  congre- 
gation, and  the  people  sat  bolt  upright  with  surprise  at  the 
atrocious  sentiments  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  their  preacher. 

"And  what  shall  we  say  then,  my  brethren,"  read  Paul  ab- 
stractedly. **  What  shall  we  say  then  of  those  people  who  teach 
the  damnable  doctrine  that  some  are  brought  into  the  world  with 
the  full  knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  Creator  that  do  what  they 
will,  live  as  holy  lives  as  they  may,  be  in  fact  saints  on  earth,  still 
there  can  be  no  possibility  of  salvation  for  them.  Is  not  such 
a  doctrine  a  demoralizing  one  ?  Am  I  not  correct  in  calling  it 
damnable?  Ought  not  those  who,  as  do  some  sections  of  so- 
called  Christians,  and  especially  those  unhappy  people  who  follow 
the  lead  of  that  deceiver  Calvin,  ought^  not  such,  I  ask,  to  hide 
themselves  from  the  face  of  man,  as  they  cannot  from  the  wrath 
of  heaven." 

Paul  was  so  agitated  that  he  read  this  unfortunate  passage 
without  a  glimmer  of  its  meaning,  till,  as  he  looked  up  at  the 
close  of  the  paragraph  and  saw  the  little  sea  of  scowling  faces 
before  him,  what  he  had  done  flashed  upon  him.  He  hurriedly 
concluded  the  service  and  vanished  into  the  vestry. 

He  had  scarcely  taken  off  his  gown  when  Deacon  Bocock, 
followed  by  the  other  elders,  burst  into  the  vestry.  The  deacon's 
face  wore  such  an  expression  of  disgusted  triumph,  that  Paul 
at  once  gave  himself  up  for  lost. 

**0h,  Mr.  Conway,  Mr.  Conway,  whatever  have  you  been 
saying  ?  "  exclaimed  one  of  the  elders. 

Deacon  Bocock  rudely  thrust  the  speaker  on  one  side,  saying, 
**  Don't  waste  words  on  him.  See  here,  Mr.  Conway,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  we  engaged  you  as  a  Calvinist  and  you've  been  preach- 
ing directly  against  the  creed.  It's  an  insult,  I  tell  you,  sir,  and 
we  won't  stand  it.  You've  neglected  us  long  enough,  and  what's 
more  you've  been  preaching  such  rubbage  this  time  past,  as  has 
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sent  most  of  the  people  into  the  realms  of  darkness.  It's  time 
such  doings  came  to  an  end.  Brothers,"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  other  men, "  we  must  have  a  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening 
to  consider  what  we  are  to  do,  and  till  we've  decided  we  won't 
trouble  Mr.  CJonway  to  preach  here  again." 

Without  even  a  glance  at  Paul  he  left  the  room,  and  the  others 
followed  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep  follow  an  old  bell-wether. 

Paul  well  knew  what  the  ominous  words  meant,  and  resolved 
to  forestall  the  dismissal  which  he  saw  was  impending  by  a  resig- 
nation. But  before  he  did  so  he  must  consult  Ethel.  Accordingly 
he  swallowed  a  hasty  meal  and  set  off  for  Myrtle  Grange. 

He  was  exceedingly  relieved  to  hear  that  Ethel  had  not  gone  to 
the  Sunday  School,  and  was  sitting  in  the  garden.  Telling  the 
servant  not  to  waken  Mr.  Thompkins,  who  was  enjoying  his  after- 
noon nap,  Paul  hurried  round  the  garden  till  he  found  the  girl 
sitting  under  the  shade  of  some  trees  in  a  retired  corner.  She 
welcomed  him  with  a  rather  forced  smile,  and  had  he  not  been  so 
immersed  in  his  own  troubles,  he  would  have  seen  that  her  face 
was  wet  with  tears. 

She  looked  very  grave  as  he  told  her  his  miserable  story. 
When  he  had  finished  she  looked  up  and  said  sadly,  "  You  must 
resign,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Bad  as  it  is,  it  is  better  than 
being  dismissed,  and  they  would  be  sure  to  dismiss  you.  We  shall 
be  so  sorry  to  lose  you." 

Infinitely  comforted  by  her  sorrowful  tone,  Paul  seized  her 
reluctant  hand  in  his. 

"  Ethel,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  wicked  and  foolish,  but  I  have 
erred  through  my  love  of  you.     Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

"Are  you  in  earnest,"  she  asked,  starting  up,  and  hurriedly 
withdrawing  her  hand  from  his  grasp.  "  Oh,  I  am  more  sorry  than 
I  can  tell.     I  never  thought  you  were  really  fond  of  me." 
"  Why  sorry  ?  "  demanded  Paul,  eagerly. 

"  I  always  thought  you  were  almost  engaged  to  Miss  Bocock," 
said  the  girl  evasively. 

"  I  think  you  must  have  seen  that  I  loved  you,  Ethel,"  Paul 
replied.     "  Tell  me  why  you  should  be  sorry." 

**  I  really  never  thought  you  loved  me,"  she  protested  earnestly. 
"  I  knew  you  liked  to  be  with  me,  and  I  was  always  glad  of  your 
company.  I  know  I  did  what  people  call  encourage  you,  and  I  will 
tell  you  why,  shameful  as  it  is.  I  am  engaged  to  my  cousin  Jack 
Ferrers,  and  he  has  quarrelled  with  Uncle  Thompkins,  who  swears 
he  will  never  leave  either  of  us  a  penny  if  we  speak  to  each  other,- 
and  what  he  would  say  if  he  knew  I  had  promised  to  be  Jack's 
wife,  I  dare  not  think.  At  the  time  I  first  knew  you  I  fancied 
uncle  suspected  me,  and  I  tried  to  blind  him  by  seeming  to  be 
fond  of  you.  If  I  had  really  thought  you  cared  for  me,  I  would 
sooner  have  died  than  acted  as  I  did ;  but  every  one  said  you  were 
fond  of  lizzie  Bocock.     I  am  so  sorry,  so  wretched.     I  would  do 
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anything  to  undo  the  mischief  I  have  done  ;  but  I  can't  give  up 
Jack,"  and  the  girl  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  cried  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

Poor  Paul  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet. 

"  Is  this  all  true,  Ethel  ?  "  he  gasped. 

"Quite,"  she  cried.  "Say  you  forgive  me,  Paul;  you  have 
been  such  a  comfort  to  me,  and  my  life  was  so  desolate." 

"  I  forgive  you,"  he  said ;  "  I  love  you  too  much  to  be  angry 
with  you,  Ethel,  but  you  have  spoilt  my  life." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  she  moaned. 

Paul  turned  away ;  the  sun-light  was  gone  out  of  his  life.  All 
he  cared  for  now  was  to  get  away  from  Kingswin.  As  soon  as  he 
got  to  his  lodgings,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  note  to  Deacon 
Bocock  resigning  his  charge ;  and  then  packing  up  his  few 
belongings,  took  the  first  train  that  left  for  the  north. 

His  disappearance  caused  a  great  amount  of  scandal,  and  for  a 
few  weeks  Mr.  Bocock's  bed  was  not  one  of  roses.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  however,  a  great  event  happened.  Miss  Ethel,  grieved 
at  her  own  misconduct,  summoned  up  her  courage  and  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it  to  her  uncle.  After  a  furious  burst  of  anger 
the  old  man  forgave  her,  and  to  keep  her  out  of  harm's  way  for 
the  future,  offered  to  provide  handsomely  for  her  and  Jack, 
provided  they  married  at  once.  Mr.  Bocock  made  the  young 
couple  a  splendid  present,  which  so  gratified  his  old  enemy,  that 
Mr.  Thompkins  actually  made  overtures  to  him  to  rejoin  the 
Particular  Baptists,  even  offering  him  his  old  status  as  deacon,  a 
situation  he  still  fulfils  with  great  dignity  and  credit.  Two  or 
three  years  later  the  Rev.  Arthur  Dabom  discovered  that  Miss 
Lizzie  had  long  held  his  heart,  and  so  offered  her  his  hand ;  and 
when  last  heard  of  the  Kingswin  Baptists  were  such  a  remarkably 
united  and  friendly  body  that  they  are  held  up  as  a  pattern  to  all 
the  other  congregations  for  ten  miles  round. 

We  should  incur  everlasting  odium  if  we  neglected  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  history  of  Paul.  Shortly  after  he  left  Kingswin, 
he  came  in  for  a  small  legacy,  and  by  its  aid  he  returned  to  Oxford 
and  took  his  degree.  Then  he  obtained  the  post  of  assistant 
master  at  a  private  school,  and  at  length  consoled  himself  for  the 
cruelty  of  Ethel  Thompkins,  by  marrying  the  master's  daughter. 
Report  says  that  the  principal  contemplates  retiring  in  Paul's 
&vour  before  long. 

Be  this  as  it  may  we  are  sure  that  no  amount  of  influence  will 
ever  tempt  Mr.  Conway  into  a  pulpit  again ;  he  is  too  diffident 
and  self-distrustful ;  the  lesson  was  severe,  but  it  bore  wholesome 
firuit. 

A.aB. 


EASTEE-TIDE  AT  TUNBEIDGE  WELLS. 

By  the  Authob  of  thb  "Diaby  of  a  Plain  Gibl/'  &c. 


Mount  Edgcumbe,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

April. 

DEAE  PSYCHE, 
Please  cancel  your  order  at  the  stationer's  for  foreign 
note-paper,  and  do  not  trouble  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  2^d.  stamps. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  Kome,  it  is  not  going  to  be  the  Biviera ; 
Ortrud  and  I  have  given  up  our  more  ambitious  plans,  and  have 
settled  down  quietly  in  the  homely  Kentish  country  for  our 
Easter  holiday.  And  what,  I  hear  you  ask,  are  your  reasons  for 
this  meek  and  uninteresting  proceeding  ?  Lack  of  funds,  lack  of 
time,  and  a  most  plentiful  lack  of  energy.  Moreover,  I  by  no 
means  share  your  truly  insular  conviction  that  "  abroad  "  (vague 
and  vast  region !)  is  the  only  place  to  go  to  in  search  of  enjoyment. 
I  have  every  intention  of  "  putting  in  a  good  time "  without 
crossing  the  Channel  for  it,  or  even  the  river  Tweed. 

The  place  is  new  to  Ortrud,  but  I  was  here  last  year  with 
Adeline  (who  has  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh  and  got  married),  and 
we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  the  old  lodgings. 
Fortunate,  I  say.  Picture  it,  you  cockney ! — a  white,  irregular 
wooden  house,  all  windows  and  comers,  standing  alone  on  a  high 
shoulder  of  gorse-covered  down.  All  around  stretches  the  wide, 
green  country,  rising,  fEdling — woodland  and  meadow  and  waste. 
There  are  wonderful  lights  and  shadows,  mists,  hazes,  splashes 
of  colour,  such  as  I  verily  belieVe  one  sees  nowhere  out  of  old 
England.  Here  and  there  a  house  gleams  white  through  the 
trees,  or  a  straggling  scarlet  line  marks  where  a  village  nestles 
against  the  hill-side.  Fresh  breezes — capricious,  uncertain,  full 
of  the  vague  fragrance  of  early  spring — come  blowing  across  to  us ; 
above,  the  birds  chirp  and  flutter  cheerfully ;  below,  the  roofs  of 
the  old  town  gleam  like  gold  in  the  sunlight.  Tunbridge  Wells  ! 
What  a  charming,  old-world  sound  it  has !  How  fraught  with 
suggestions  of 

**  The  toarcup  times  of  hood  and  hoop, 
And  when  the  patch  was  worn  !  "* 

And  it  looks  even  better  than  it  sounds ;  a  queer,  little  casual, 
place,  all  ups  and  downs  and  unexpected  tumins^s,  with  delightful 
oId-&8hioned  houses  starting  up  in  the  most  umikely  regions. 

LL 
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Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  Pantiles,  that  odd  little  parade^ 
with  its  shops,  its  colonnade,  its  bulging  house-fronts,  and  the 
chalybeate  spring  at  one  end,  where  you  can  drink  water  out  of  a 
glass  for  a  penny  if  you  are  genteel,  or  out  of  a  tin  mug  for 
nothing  if  you  are  vulgar. 

A  few  stray  spinsters,  a  few  nursemaids,  an  occasional  ^^old 
buck  " — who  clings,  no  doubt,  to  the  belief  that "  the  Wells  "  are  the 
height  of  fashion — ^were  sunning  themselves  here  this  morning, 
marching  up  and  down  in  time  to  an  emphatic  brass  band. 

I  sat  down  on  a  seedy  wooden  bench,  and  tried  to  pictmre  the 
gay  folk  who  once  thronged  the  old  pavement,  flirting,  fluttering, 
drinking  the  waters ;  curtseying,  bowing,  rustling  their  silks  and 
clinking  their  swords;  talking  their  smart  eighteenth-century 
talk,  and  paying  their  prodigious  eighteenth-century  ooQipliiiieiits  ; 
being  bored,  and  sick  and  sorry  very  often,  I  make  no  doubt. 

Fanny  Burney  was  here — don't  you  remember  ? — with  Mrs. 
Thrale,  who  bought  an  inkstand  at  a  "  toyshop  *'  for  the  wimderful 
little  girl  who  came  to  breakfast  with  them.  I  think  the  lively 
and  observant  Burney  (I  never  can  bring  myself  to  like  her) 
must  have  been  in  her  element  in  such  a  centre  of  gossip  and 
scandal  as  "  the  Wells  "  were  in  those  days.  Only  think  of  it ! — 
all  fashionable  society  concentrated  in  one  or  two  small  towns, 
Tunbridge,  Bath,  Cheltenham !  What  a  paradise  for  the  paragraph- 
mongers,  who  in  these  degenerate  days  must  survey  mankind 
from  China  to  Peru  when  the  holiday  season  sets  in,  if  they  mean 
to  furnish  the  usual  fare  of  spicy  personalities. 

I  expect  the  glimpse  of  Bath  life  one  gets  in  "The  Rivals"  gives 
us  some  notion  of  existence  at  the  other  fashionable  watering 
places  of  the  day.  Other  times,  other  manners  !  I  for  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  our  own 
nineteenth  century,  in  spite  of  the  picturesque  rivalry  of  good  old 
times. 

But  I  am  prosing  on  dreadfully,  vainly  trying  to  express  what 
Thackeray  has  said  so  charmingly  in  his  little  Roundabout  Paper, 
"  Tunbridge  Toys."  Do  read  it  at  once  if  you  do  not  know  it.  And 
talking  of  Thackeray  reminds  me  that  the  people  in  "The 
Virginians,"  the  Warringtons,  and  Hetty  and  her  sister,  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  distinguished  visitors  to  Tunbridge  Wells. 
They  seem  quite  as  real,  to  me  at  least,  as  Johnson  and  Burke 
and  Goldsmith,  as  all  the  fine  and  clever  people  who  dwell,  no 
less  than  they,  in  the  land  of  shadows.,  Poor  Hetty  !  I  think  her 
little,  silent,  undramatic  story,  without  beginning  or  middle  or 
end  to  speak  of,  contains  a  higher  tragedy,  touches  more  deeply 
the  roots  of  human  pathos,  than  a  hundred  tales  of  weeping 
heroines,  betrayed  by  their  lovers  or  tortured  by  the  pangs  of  an 
overwrought  self-consciousness. 

I  seem  to  see  your  face,  dear  Psyche,  as  you  read.  I  see  its 
growing  weariness,  scorn,  disgust.    You  ask  for  the  bread  of  news, 
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and  I  give  you  the  stone  of  maundering  reflections !  I  plead 
guilty,  but  I  put  in  a  plea  for  extenuating  circumstances.  What 
incidents,  not  of  a  startling  nature,  but  worthy  of  the  barest 
record,  are  likely  to  befall  two  sober  British  spinsters  of  sedentary 
habits  and  respectable  character.  With  us — this  confession  is 
terrible  but  true — the  absorbing  question  is  that  of  our  bodies, 
what  we  shall  eat  and  drink!  You  don't  know  how  tiresome  it 
is  catering  for  two  people  who  are  at  the  same  time  frugal  and 
hungry.  We  both  of  us  can  remember  irregular  verbs  in  at  least 
four  languages,  and  Ortrud  has  whole  scenes  from  Wagner's 
operas  by  heart,  but  somehow  we  always  forget  that  potatoes  are 
the  accepted  adjunct  for  meat,  and  that,  although  man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  it  is  as  well  to  order  some  from  the  baker. 
As  for  the  beef  and  mutton  question  it  is  too  terrible,  too 
complicated,  too  hopeless  !  We  seemed  at  first  to  see  a  vision  of 
perpetual  chops  looming  before  us.  Then  Ortrud  plucked  up 
heart,  and  taking  matters  in  her  own  hands,  ordered  a  sturdy 
round  of  beef,  whose  presence,  although  it  gives  splendour  to  our 
board,  is  beginning  to  grow  monotonous. 

"  And'still  their  house  affairs  would  draw  them  thence !  " 

Poor  Desdemonas,  there  is  not  the  least  vestige  of  an  Othello  in 
this  spinster-ridden  place ! 

By-the-by,  I  think  Othello  would  feel  a  little  bored  if  he 
found  himself  here  ;  it  is  the  place  for  churches,  for  bath  chairs, 
for  photographs  of  the  Eoyal  family ;  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
the  place  for  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field. 

But  such  as  it  is,  it  does  very  well  for  us.  We  take  long 
walks  in  the  beautiful,  spring  country ;  we  potter  about  among 
the  provision  shops ,  we  sun  ourselves  on  the  Pantiles  when  the 
band  is  playing;  we  have  even  (tell  it  not  in  Gath  nor  in  Camford  ! ) 
borrowed  a  novel  of  Miss  Broughton's  from  the  circulating  library, 
which  Ortrud  is  eagerly  devouring,  and  out  of  which  she  regales 
me  with  choice  extracts,  as  I  studiously  pore  over  Goethe's 
"  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung"  or  the  leading  article  of  the  Pall  Mali 
Oazette !  Our  sitting-room  has  two  windows,  two  easy  chairs, 
and  a  sofa.  Everything  is  clean  and  pleasant,  not  at  all  suggestive 
of  the  normal  British  "  lodgings." 

We  pay  two  guineas  a  week,  which  seems  very  dear,  does  it  not, 
after  those  wonderfully  cheap  hotels  in  the  Vosges  and  the  Black 
Forest ;  but  cheap  and  nasty  always  go  together  in  this  expensive 
country  of  ours.  I  must  leave  off  and  write  to  Adeline,  who,  no 
doubt,  is  anxious  for  news  of  her  old  haunt.  She  is  in  Japan  now, 
which  seems  a  long  way  to  go,  even  for  a  husband. 

Ortrud  joins  with  me  in  love,  and  hopes  that  you  and  Blanche 
are  having  a  pleasant  "  vac." 

Yours, 

MELISSA. 
LL  2 


EUGENE  DELACEOIX. 


TWENTY  years  and  more  have  passed  since  Eugene  Delacroix 
breathed  bis  last,  and  only  to-day  has  it  occurred  to  his 
countrymen  to  erect  in  their  midst  a  statue  to  bis  memory.  To 
promote  this  end  a  committee  of  artists  and  literary-  men  was 
formed  in  Paris  last  year — ^a  committee  that  numbers  not  only 
the  best  names  of  France,  but  has  also  enrolled  on  it  some 
illustrious  foreigners,  such  as  our  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  ever 
foremost  to  honour  art  whensoever  and  wheresoever  he  meets  it. 
They  proposed  to  raise  funds  for  their  object  by  organizing  an 
exhibition  of  the  great  artist's  works,  an  exhibition  that  should 
be  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  make  of  the  art  of  a  painter 
who  is  so  largely  decorative,  and  whose  master*pieces  adorn 
church  walls  and  palace  ceilings.  It  was  well,  too,  to  recall 
public  attention  once  more  to  an  artist  who — so  quickly  does  the 
whirligig  of  fashion  revolve — is  now  counted  among  the  ancients 
of  the  ruling  artistic  school  in  France.  Certainly  Delacroix  is  an 
ancient  in  this  sense,  that  he  may  be  counted  as  the  last  of  that 
great  family  of  artists  whose  aim  was  monumental  and  decorative 
art  as  against  that  of  the  dining-room  and  boudoir.  Whether 
the  matter  is  one  for  regret  or  not  it  is  not  our  province  here  to 
investigate.  We  have  to  do  with  facts,  and  facts  are  that  our 
modem  requirements  look  to  art  to  brighten  and  embellish 
our  homes,  every  home,  even  the  cottage  of  the  artisan,  rather 
than  to  adorn  the  palaces  of  the  rich,  the  vast  empty  churches  of 
the  monastery,  and  the  reception  halls  of  royalty.  Hence  the 
power  to  produce  art  suited  to  these  special  ends  seems  dying  out 
among  us  for  want  of  demand,  and  when  produced  resembles 
rather  the  smaller  art  enlarged  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
space  than  an  art  whose  conception  has  been  on  the  grand  scale 
at  once.  Every  art,  like  every  literature,  has  its  raison  cCetre. 
As  Emerson  very  rightly  remarked  :  "  Every  age  must  write  its 
own  books.  The  books  of  an  older  period  will  not  fit  this."  And 
the  same  applies  to  art.  It  is  as  foolish  and  narrow-spirited  to 
find  fault  with  the  manifestations  of  our  age  at  the  expense  of 
the  preceding  one  as  to  overlook  the  merits  of  that  preceding 
one  in  our  eager  rush  after  novelty.  To  neutralize  both  these 
undesirable  tendencies,  retrospective  art  exhibitions  are  of  great 
value,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  see  that  the  Eugene 
Delacroix  Exhibition  just  opened  in  Paris  draws  large  crowds,  and 
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has  led  to  a  more  just  and  generous  appreciation  of  an  artist  who, 
had  he  lived  to  the  ripe  years  of  his  friend  and  contemporary, 
Victor  Hugo,  would  have  stood  by  the  side  of  the  literary  giant 
as  the  last  representative  of  the  romantic  movement  in  art.  Like 
Victor  Hugo,  Delacroix  was  a  representative  man  who  gave  form 
to  all  that  was  seething  in  the  minds  of  the  young  France  of  his 
time.  Of  the  wild  ardours,  the  enthusiasms  that  marked  the 
early  thirties  of  the  century  in  France,  we  of  a  younger  and 
more  cynical  generation  have  little  or  no  idea.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  though  the  date  1830  were  as  important  a  one  in  her 
mental  development  as  the  date  1789  in  her  political  history. 
Then  Victor  Hugo  and  Georges  Sand  were  in  their  glory,  bearing 
what  they  deemed,  indeed  what  was,  the  standJard  of  revolt 
against  the  old  cut-and-dried  rules  of  French  classicism.  In  a 
playful  letter  of  about  this  date  Delacroix  says  to  Hugo,  "JSVi 
avant  the  revolution.  You  let  Lear  tear  his  grey  locks  in  public, 
Othello  brandish  his  poignard,  Hamlet  rear  his  melancholy  head ; 
all  is  now  confusion,  and  the  passions  are  let  loose."  For  inspira- 
tion he  had,  like  most  of  his  compatriots,  to  turn  to  foreign 
sources,  and  it  is  noteworthy  and  characteristic  that  his  first 
exhibited  work  was  inspired  by  the  "Divina  Commedia,"  that 
revolutionary  poem  of  its  epoch.  He  represented  the  moment 
when  Virgil  meets  Dante,  when  the  elder  bard  constitutes  himself 
the  guide  of  the  younger  through  the  realms  of  hell.  It  was 
followed  by  the  Massacre  of  Scio,  a  work  in  which  Delacroix's 
powers  of  depicting  physical  horror  had  full  play.  Byron  next 
engaged  his  attention  and  inspired  his  brush,  then  Goethe,  then 
our  own  Shakespeare.  From  Walter  Scott,  too,  he  drew  some 
suggestions.  Indeed,  it  is  peculiar  to  him  that  he  was  more 
fiusceptible  to  literary  inspiration  than  is  common  with  artists. 
He  belonged  to  that  chosen  race  to  whom  the  humble  realities  of 
life  do  not  suffice,  and  who  only  breathe  freely  in  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  enthusiasm.  Delacroix  was  no  "naturalist"  in  the 
modem  interpretation  of  that  word ;  rather  was  he  a  seer  of 
visions  and  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  Even  in  landscape  art  he 
deprecated  that  which  the  schools,  and  above  all  the  French 
schools,  now  so  insistently  preach,  viz.,  a  close  study  of  nature. 
He  rather  counselled  that  nature  should  be  studied,  but  with  the 
eyes,  not  with  the  brush,  and  that  the  result  should  be  committed 
to  memory.  Too  exact  a  reproduction,  to  his  mind,  injured  the 
artistic  whole.  For  the  same  reason  he  worked  without  models, 
taking  from  positive  forms  and  real  expressions  only  those  most 
sympathetic  to  his  temperament  or  preconceived  idea.  Hence  all 
his  pictures  are  peculiarly  and  rarely  individual  manifestations 
and  expressions  of  the  artist's  own  character,  coloured  with  his  ' 
own  passions,  lighted  by  his  own  soul.  Man  was  for  him  passion 
in  movement,  and  passion  and  movement  are  the  keynotes  of  all 
his  canvases,  grandiose,  terrible,  8x>lendid  as  they  are  in  colouring 
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and  imagination.  Incorrect  in  drawing  he  is  often  ;  elegant  or 
pathetic,  never.  Yet  there  is  a  savage  sort  of  power  about  this 
master  to  which  we  must  needs  succumb  as  we  traverse  th^ 
well-filled  galleries  of  his  works  that  now  adorn  the  school  of  the 
Parisian  Beaux-Arts. 

Nothing  is  more  tedious  than  a  simple  catalogue.  Do  we  not 
know  it  from  Homer's  famous  canto  of  the  Iliad,  in  which  he 
enumerates  the  ships  ?  Still,  we  must  just  name  a  few  of  the 
famous  Delacroixs  now  on  view,  if  only  to  prove  how  complete  is 
the  collection  which  veneration  and  energy  combined  have 
brought  together.  Here  then  are  the  cartoons  for  the  Louvre 
ceilings,  the  Two  Foscari,  the  magnificent  Sardanapalus — 
bequeathed  by  the  artist  to  his  executor,  the  Enraged  Medea, 
Tasso  in  Prison,  Hamlet  and  the  Grave  Diggers,  Charles  V.  in  his 
Monastic  Retreat,  the  C!onvulsionnaires  of  l^ngiecs — religious 
enthusiasts  even  more  extreme  than  dervishes  in  their  beluudour, 
— the  Bride  of  Abydos,  Ivanhoe  and  Rebecca,  the  Entry  of  flie 
Crusaders  into  Jerusalem — one  of  Delacroix's  most  passionate 
historical  conceptions.  This  is  to  name  but  a  few  of  the  pictures 
that  owe  their  inspiration  to  literature,  for  here,  too,  are  the 
others  that  were  inspired  by  the  Gospel  narrative,  in  which  the 
old  motives  are  treated  in  a  modem  form,  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  revolutionary  Rembrandt,  who  introduced  hu- 
manity into  the  rendering  of  the  divine.  Here,  too,  are  the 
splendid  pictures  and  sketches  inspired  by  Delacroix's  journey  to 
Morocco,  undertaken  in  1832,  which  definitely  gave  to  his  palette 
that  variety  of  colour  and  rich  luminousness  that  distinguishes 
his  work.  Africa,  he  claims,  was  his  true  and  only  instructor,  and 
Theophile  Gautier  scarcely  speaks  in  exaggerated  terms  when 
he  says  that  it  was  Delacroix  who  discovered  it.  Artistically,  he 
was  its  first  explorer,  and  from  him  the  French  school  learnt  that 
faculty  of  painting  objects  in  full  and  fearless  daylight  which 
distinguishes  modern  art  Irom  that  of  the  century  preceding, 
when  dimness  and  dirtiness  of  colour,  misnamed  chiarosctiroy 
was  deemed  the  right  and  classical  thing,  because  the  old  masters, 
in  their  begrimed  old  age,  presented  this  dingy  aspect. 

As  a  painter  of  animals,  too,  Delacroix  was  inimitable,  and 
several  of  his  vigorous  animal  studies  are  represented  at  the 
Beaux-Arts.  It  is  characteristic  that  the  savage  beasts,  like 
lions  and  tigers,  attract  him  more  than  the  gentler  animals. 
There  is  a  tiger's  head  by  him,  a  mere  sketch  (it  usually  hangs 
at  the  Luxemburg),  of  which  it  has  been  well  said  that  while  a 
mere  suggestion  in  form  and  colour,  it  yet  exhibits  this  pitiless, 
blood-dreaming  animal  in  its  most  sinister  aspect. 

That  the  peculiar  nature  of  Delacroix's  art  would  prevent  him 
from  being  great  as  a  portrait  painter  is  obvious.  Still,  he  tried 
his  hand  occasionally  in  this  line,  and  at  times  with  a  certain 
success.     Thus  his  portrait  of  Georges  Sand  is  cited  as  in  some 
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respects  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  great  novelist.  The  fact 
was  that  Delacroix  knew  her  very  intimately,  and  he  could  thus 
paint  in  her  face  the  soul  that  had  been  revealed  to  him.  So 
also  his  brush  was  suited  to  delineate  the  quaint  features  of  that 
passionate  violin  virtuoso,  Paganini.  Both  these  portraits  are 
now  on  view. 

Of  Delacroix,  too,  we  have  twenty  portraits  taken  at  various 
periods  of  his  life.  It  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  to  add  this  feature  of  attraction  to  the  show.  The 
portraits  are  from  various  hands  and  in  various  methods ;  some 
even  photographs.  Among  them  is  an  autograph  portrait  of  the 
artist  in  the  costume  of  Savenswood.  Those  who  knew  him 
pRmounce  that  to  be  the  best  which  represents  him  in  his  simple 
studio,  the  studio  that  was  his  battle-field,  and  to  which  he  had 
himself  come  when,  away  from  Paris  (1863),  he  felt  that  the  hour 
had  oome  to  render  up  his  ardent,  restless  spirit  unto  its  Maker. 
His  face,  as  it  appeared  in  death,  is  also  presented  to  us  by  a 
finely-modelled  death  mask.  It  is  the  face  of  one  who  lived  only 
for  and  in  his  ideals,  whom  good  birth  had  saved  from  money 
struggles,  whose  entire  devotion  to  his  art  had  kept  him  aloof 
from  the  gentler  human  ties  of  husband  and  father. 

A  collection  of  autograph  letters  from  the  painter  helps  yet 
fmther  to  make  this  exhibition  of  him  characteristic  in  every 
respect.  They  show  us  his  writing  from  the  age  of  fifteen  until 
his  death.  Delacroix's  letters,  as  we  all  know,  were  famous,  and 
have  very  properly  been  published.  Unlike  most  painters,  he 
could  express  himself  also  with  his  pen,  and  his  style  was  precise 
as  well  as  vivacious.  In  his  criticisms  he  ever  hit  the  right  nail 
on  the  head,  and  his  descriptions  are  often  felicitous.  The 
earliest  letter  here  on  view  is  dated  1814,  and  written  to  a  school 
friend  during  a  vacation  which  the  writer  spent  in  Normandy. 
He  describes  a  visit  he  has  just  paid  to  the  house  of  Comeille, 
and  the  phraseology  already  manifests  all  his  later  "  romantic  " 
sentiments.  Another  early  letter  is  addressed  to  Victor  Hugo, 
and  treats  of  a  drama  on  the  theme  of  Amy  Robsart,  which,  it 
appears,  Delacroix  once  wrote.  A  longish  MS.  deals  with  the 
young  artist's  views  of  English  painting.  This  should  be  trans- 
lated and  published  here  as  a  literary  curiosity.  Dated  1851  is 
a  letter  stating  that  he  is  not  the  author  of  a  certain  work  that 
has  been  sold  as  his,  proving  how  early  in  his  career  it  was 
deemed  worth  while  to  forge  his  signature  and  copy  his  manner. 
In  1855  he  thanks  Theophile  Silvestre  for  the  biography  he  has 
written  of  him.  **  You  have  treated  me,"  he  says,  "  as  I  should 
wish  that  posterity,  for  whom  I  pi^fess  great  respect,  should 
treat  me."  Whether  this  wish  will  be  fulfilled  in  its  entirety  we 
should  doubt.  Silvestre's  attitude  is  perhaps  too  laudatory  and 
exaggerated  for  our  critical  age.  Still,  deducting  this,  his  pic- 
ture of  the  artist  is  a  good  and  adequate  one.     Speaking  of  his 
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election  to  the  Academy,  Delacroix  writes  to  a  friend :  "  But  after 
ally  the  dress  I  am  about  to  assume  does  not  change  the  man,  I 
trust.  Instinct  has  always  been  my  science,  and  the  science  of 
others  has  never  served  but  to  lead  me  astray."  In  one  letter  we 
learn  something  concerning  the  prices  he  got  for  his  work,  prices 
miserably  low  according  to  our  modem  standard.  Thus  for  the 
Grood  Samaritan  he  received  300  Irancs,  for  the  Giaour  400,  and 
for  the  Resurrection  800.  Later  on,  at  sales,  these  fetched  as 
many  pounds,  and  even  more,  much  more.  But  money  took  no 
place  in  Delacroix's  life  or  in  hisv  art.  He  was  in  this  also  perhaps 
the  last  of  a  noble  race  who  pursued  art  for  her  own  sake  only, 
looking  neither  before  nor  after,  Qontent  if  they  had  but  approxi- 
mately neared  the  great  ideals  they  had  set  before  themselves. 


THE  LOVE-TIME  OF  THE  YEAR. 


Shb  is  here,  Earth's  sweetest  daughter, 

Tripping  lightly  o*er  the  lea,    • 
Merry  mischief  hfi^hta^her  glad  eye 

As  she  sets  the  oreezes  free ; 
Playing  "  touch  "  they  scan  the  coverts, 

Through  the  tangled  brieries  peep, 
Wooing  primroses  from  slumber, 

Kissing  violets  from  sleep. 

In  the  meads  among  the  daisies 

Lambkins  sun  themselves  all  day. 
For  old  Winter's  heart  has  broken. 

His  last  breath  has  passed  away. 
In  the  becks  young  fish  are  leaping, 

Glad,  so  glad,  that  Spring  is  here. 
And  the  ring-dove  coos  her  welcome 

To  the  love-time  of  the  year. 

As  the  beauteous  maid  advances 

Buds  and  blossoms  ope  their  hearts ; 
In  the  opera  of  nature 

Birds  rehearse  their  choicest  parts  ; 
Even  Philomel  the  sad  one 

Pours  her  love  plaint  to  the  night. 
As  Selene  wooed  Endymion 

While  he  slept  on  Latmus  height. 

Red  wild  roses  tint  the  hedgerows, 

Suckle  wreaths  rich  sweets  exhale, 
Nature  smiles  upon  fair  Spring  time 

As  she  tell*  "  Hope's  flattering  tale  "^ ; 
See  I  the  golden  gorse  is  blooming. 

Love,  the  Gkod  of  Youth  is  here ; 
'Tis  the  fashion  to  be  kissing 

In  the  love-time  of  the  year. 


AN  ODD  STOEY   OF  THE  JUSTICE  ROOM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"VTO  doubt  there  were  some  in  the  time  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
1.1  who  carped  at  the  wisdom  of  Solomon :  and  so  there 
were  people  in  the  city  in  the  days  that  immediately  followed 
the  American  war  who  had  something  to  say  against  the  firm  of 
Parkman,  Bubb  and  Parkman,  of  17,  Change  Alley.  They  could 
not  deny  that  it  was  an  old  established  concern,  for  Parkmans'  had 
been  trading  between  London  and  Calcutta  in  almost  the  early  days 
of  John  Company  Bahadur.  And  they  could  not  say  that  it  was 
not  prosperous,  for  its  name  stood  high  in  its  own  branch  of 
business  ;  and  it  had  never  been  known  to  go  in  for  rash  specula- 
tions or  risky  profits.  But  what  people  did  say,  and  there  were 
old  fogies  on  'Change  never  tired  of  repeating  it,  was,  that  there 
was  too  much  young  blood  in  Parkmans'.  *'  Go  into  Parkmans'," 
these  would  say,  "  and  you'll  have  a  young  man  to  deal  with, 
unless  you  have  the  luck  to  do  with  old  Parkman ! "  treatment 
which  they  seemed  to  think  most  oflfensive.  And  of  course  when 
old  Parkman  died  rather  suddenly,  these  carpers  were  still  more 
triumphant.  There  was  no  saving  clause  now,  when  they  stated 
the  treatment  you  might  expect  at  Parkmans*.  For  the  second 
partner  was  only  a  sleeping  partner — sleeping,  it  was  currently 
reported,  on  a  fine  estate  in  Eoas-shire — ^and  young  Parkman— 
well,  he  was  young  Parkman.  Then  Critchlow,  the  cashier,  was 
young  for  a  cashier,  being  under  forty  ;  and  Crisp,  the  head  clerk, 
was  very  young,  being  something  over  thirty.  And  altogether 
Parkmans'  might  expect,  for  some  time  to  come,  to  hear  a  good 
deal  about  its  young  blood. 

It  was  two  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  some  three  weeks  after 
old  Mr.  Parkman's  death.  In  the  large  office  the  clerks  were  put- 
ting away  their  books,  and  getting  down  their  hats.  There  was  a 
murmur  of  talk  about  the  river,  or  Wimbledon,  or  whatever 
amusement  they  severally  had  in  view  for  the  afternoon,  when  a 
tall  man,  dressed  in  dark  mourning,  and  wearing  his  hat,  entered 
from  an  inner  room.  The  noise  sank  to  a  respectful  hum.  He 
was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  short,  fair  moustache,  and  light  blue 
eyes.  He  nodded  pleasantly  to  one  or  two  of  the  clerks,  and 
walked  through  to  where  a  glass  case  in  a  comer  indicated  the 
sanctum  of  the  head  clerk.  Crisp,  a  small,  slender,  dark  com- 
plexioned  man,  looked  up  peevishly  as  the  chief  entered,  but 
seeing  who  it  was  would  have  got  down  firom  his  stool. 
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"  Sit  still,"  the  merchant  said,  laying  his  hand  lightly  on  the 
others  shoulder  to  stay  him.  "  I  am  only  waiting  for  the  carriage. 
It  is  more  pleasant  here  than  in  the  outer  office.  You  are  not 
going  about  your  usual  business  to-day,  I  think.  Crisp,  eh  ?  " 

The  clerk's  face  flushed. 

"  No,  Mr.  James,"  he  said,  '*  I  am  not." 

"What,  haven't  you  made  it  up  with  her  yet ?  " 

The  younger  man  shook  his  head,  and  then  broke  out  suddenly, 
with : 

**And  what  is  more,  sir,  my  temper  has  been  so  bad  ever 
since  Gritchlow  found  out  this  deficiency,  that  I  should  be  airaid 
of  making  matters  worse.  I  don't  wonder  she  could  not  stand  it; 
it  is  no  good  my  trying  to  make  it  up  with  her  till  I  have  cleared 
that  up.  Then  I  shall  be  myself  again,  and  can  look  her  in 
the  fiEu^e.  As  T  told  you,  sir,  I  shall  come  back  at  four,  and  go 
through  the  books  quietly  by  myself.  I  shall  never  forget  your 
kindness,  sir,  never!  But  that  Gritchlow  is  so  trying! — there's 
not  a  clerk  in  the  office  does  not  know  now  that  there  is  some- 
thing the  matter  with  my  accounts." 

Crisp  spoke  with  deep  feeling,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  other 
believed  him. 

"  Don't  think  too  much  of  it ! "  he  said,  kindly.  "  If  it  cannot 
be  explained,  I  shall  still  trust  you.  It  is  but  a  small  amount. 
Try  to  hit  upon  the  blot." 

"  Try  ! "  cried  the  head  clerk ;  "  I've  tried  again  and  again." 

He  passed  his  hands  through  his  hair  until  it  stood  on  end,  «nd 
with  his  bright,  black  eyes  gave  him  a  very  wild  look. 

"  W^il,  do  your  bwt,^  the  merchant  answered,  drawing  on  his 
gloves.  "  You  know  my  poor  father  had  every  confidence  in  you 
— ^as  he  had  in  your  father — and  I  have  the  same.  Crisp." 

And  then  he  went,  the  young  man  looking  after  him  with 
grateful,  almost  worshipping,  eyes.  There  were  few  men  in  his 
position  and  at  his  age  so  invariably  kind  and  considerate  to  their 
inferiors  as  was  James  Parkman.  Old  Pnrkman  had  been  the 
same ;  and  father  and  son  enjoyed  a  rare  popularity  in  the  office. 
It  was  whispered,  but  probably  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
malicious  rumour,  that  they  never  quarrelled  save  with  one 
another. 

Crisp  sat  for  some  minutes  pondering,  and  if  his  face  was  any 
index  to  his  thoughts,  upon  some  unpleasant  subject.  Then  he 
rose  and  taking  his  hat  went  into  the  outer  office.  There  were 
still  two  or  three  clerks  there,  detained  by  some  small  matters, 
and  talking  to  them  in  a  sharp,  rasping  voice  was  a  stout,  black- 
whiskered,  short-faced  man. 

"  Not  found  it  out  yet  ?  "  he  said  to  Crisp,  in  a  sneering  tone. 
He  was  Critchlow,  the  cashier. 

"  No,"  retorted  the  head  clerk,  "  nor  likely  to  while  there  is  so 
much  noise  in  the  office ! " 
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"  Well,  if  I  were  you,  I'd  stay  and  find  it  out,  if  I  stayed  until 
to-morrow.  But  it  is  fine  to  be  you.  I've  got  to  stay  until  four 
or  thereabouts,  error  or  no  error." 

"  I  think,"  said  Crisp,  wrathfully,  seeing  the  clerks  upon  the  broad 
grin,  "  that  I  should  make  it  hot  for  you  if  I  stayed  long  with 
you  anywhere ! " 

And  without  waiting  to  hear  the  cashier's  retort,  or  the  burst  of 
laughter  which  his  own  excited  answer  evoked  from  the  youngsters, 
he  passed  out  and  ran  down  the  stairs  and  through  the  quiet  alley 
into  the  street. 


CHAPTER  11. 

It  was  half-past  four  when  Crisp,  after  threading  divers  of  the 
city  ways,  in  which  the  crowds  were  now  rapidly  lessening,  turned 
again  into  Change  Alley.  A  look  of  depression — ^a  haggard  care- 
worn look — was  upon  the  young  man's  face  as  he  crossed  it,  his 
head  bent  down.  Suddenly  a  sweet,  glad  cry — oh !  so  out  of  place 
there — struck  upon  his  ear,  and  he  stopped  and  looked  round  with 
71  ^tart,  to  meet  the  next  instant  two  little  gloved  hands  thrust 
into  liiB,  iwo  brown  eyes  swimming  with  tears  looking  into  his 
black  ones.  '•<?t,  Ernest ! "  the  girl  cried — she  was  young  and 
pretty,  but  dressed  very  plainly  in  black,  and  until  this  moment 
had  worn  her  veil  down — "  areriTi  ywi  ^lad  to  see  me  ?  " 

**  Glad^  my  darling  ?  "  he  cried,  all  the  caregmie  4mt  of  his  face ; 
**  yes,  very  glad.     You  know  I  am  glad." 

"  And  you  do  love  me  as  much  as  ever,"  she  pleaded  with  her 
eyes  fixed  so  very  anxiously  on  his. 

**  Yes,"  he  said  simply.  Nor  did  she  doubt  him  now,  though 
during  the  last  fortnight  of  estrangement  following  that  wretched 
petty  quarrel  she  had  fancied  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things. 
**  More  and  more  every  day,  dearest.  It  was  all  my  fault,  Ethel. 
I  had  been  worried  and  vexed  by  business,  and  visited  it  upon  you." 

The  girl  looked  up  at  him  with  clinging  eyes  as  if  it  had  been 
a  privilege  he  had  granted  her.  Then  she  said,  but  not  reproach- 
fully, "  I  have  been  here  half-an-hour.     I  expected  you  before." 

"  Did  you,"  he  answered.  *'  It  was  so  good  of  you  to  be  here, 
generous  of  you,  like  yourself!  But  you  must  come  in  for  a 
minute  with  me,  Ethel.  The  house  is  quite  empty.  The  care- 
taker I  ktiow  has  leave  to  be  away  this  afternoon :  and  Critchlow, 
omr  cashier,  will  have  left  by  now." 

"  I  don't  think  I  ought,"  she  said  smiling. 

*♦  Nonsense  I "  he  replied  gaily.  "  I  must  put  my  books  away 
now,  and  come  back  after  tea.  And  see,  if  you  are  thinking  of 
the  proprieties,  there  is  a  policeman  watching  us  with  the  most 
unflattering  interest." 

He  opened  the  door  with  his  key,  and  she  came  shyly  in.     Once 
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inside,  however,  and  the  door  shut  upon  the  inquisitive  policeman — 
well,  it  is  no  matter  t>o  us  how  Crisp  welcomed  her.  But  this  satis- 
factorily performed,  they  went  upstairs,  his  arm  round  her  waist — 
a  strange  sight  in  that  dusty  place — their  steps  echoing  in  the 
empty  house.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  the  door  into  the  large 
clerks'  room  was  ajar.  Crisp  pushed  it  open,  and  led  her  id. 
•*  And  this  is  where  you  do  your  work  ?  "  she  asked  devouring  with 
wide  open  eyes  the  long  bare  room,  with  its  four  windows,  its  row 
of  desks  and  stools  along  one  side,  and  the  glass  box  in  the  far 
comer. 

"No,"  he  answered,  laughing,  "I  am  supposed  to  be  a  cut 
above  this,  darling.  Only  I  am  obliged  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
throw  stones.**  He  led  her  up  the  room,  and  unlocking  the  door 
of  his  glass  house  took  her  in.  How  delightful  it  was  to  help  her 
up  on  his  high  stool,  and  hold  her  there — for,  of  course,  being 
unaccustomed  to  it  she  might  have  become  giddy !  And  see  her 
fit  her  little  boots  to  the  rail  of  the  desk,  and  unlock  the  latter 
and  come  at  once  face  to  face  with  her  own  photograph !  And  then 
to  see  her  blush,  all  pleasure  at  this  proof  of  his  fidelity  !  It  was 
all  so  delightful  that  he  wondered  why,  though  they  had  met  in 
Change  Alley  on  Saturday  afternoons  before,  he  had  never  brought 
her  to  see  his  office. 

"  And  where  do  those  doors  lead  to  ?  Don't,  Ernest ;  please 
leave  mv  hair  alone.  How  do  you  know,  sir,  that  there  is  no  one 
there  ?"^ 

He  stopped  at  once — whatever  he  was  doing — ^and  a  dark 
shadow  fell  across  his  face.  "  That  is  Critchlow's  room,"  he  said. 
"  And,  by  Jove,  he's  left  his  key  in  it !  There's  a  nice  piece  of 
carelessness  !  "  But  there  was  no  elation  in  his  voice.  It  seemed 
as  if  a  shadow  had  fallen  on  them  both,  from  the  moment  her 
eyes  were  drawn  to  that  door.  It  was  not  just  in  front  of  them — 
the  door  leading  to  the  partner's  rooms  stood  there — ^but  in  the 
comer  on  the  left. 

"  I'll  take  the  key  and  convict  him  at  any  rate  of  this,"  the 
young  man  said  moodily,  and  went  out  of  his  glass  case,  and 
crossed  the  floor  to  the  door.  The  girl  followed  him,  a  strange 
sudden  feeling  of  the  emptiness  of  the  house  upon  her.  How 
hollow  Ernest's  footsteps  rang.  The  sun  too  had  gone  behind  a 
cloud,  and  the  room  seemed  drearj'',  dusty,  and  cold  too,  for  she 
shivered. 

Crisp,  after  trying  the  cashier's  door  and  finding  it  locked, 
slipped  the  key  out  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  Then  he  locked 
his  own  door  and  pocketed  that  key  also.  It  was  strange 
perhaps  that  he  took  no  farewell  kiss  in  the  hall,  but  opened 
the  outer  door  hastily,  and  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely  when 
they  were  out  of  the  alley,  and  in  the  peopled  street. 

They  took  so  long  a  walk,  Ethel  telling  her  lover  of  her  latest 
troubles  at  Maintree  House,  a  young  ladies'  seminary  where  she  was 
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tolerated  as  teacher  of  English,  and  Ernest  confiding  the  dreadful 
matter  of  the  error  in  his  accounts,  that  when  they  parted  he 
gave  up  all  thought  of  returning  to  his  books. 

"  But  you  must  not  be  late  another  day,  sir,"  were  her  last 
words.  He  thought  nothing  of  them  then,  but  afterwards,  when  he 
was  alone,  they  puzzled  him.  There  had  been  no  appointment 
made  for  that  afternoon,  no  promise  given,  no  time  fixed.  So 
how  could  he  have  been  late.  It  was  odd.  What  did  she  mean 
by  saying  he  was  late  ? 

CHAPTER  III. 

Crisp's  omission  to  return  to  the  books  may  have  blunted  his 
moral  sense ;  or  it  may  have  been  mere  chance  that  led  him  to ' 
be  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late  on  Monday  morning.  As  he 
hurried  up  the  alley  he  was  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a  group 
collected  about  Parkmans'  door.  Among  them  were  one  or  two 
of  Parkmans'  clerks  looking  unlike  themselves,  and  one  or  two 
policemen  unable  to  look  anything  but  themselves. 

"  What  is  up !  "  he  asked  lightly ;  but  though  they  all  seemed 
to  be  looking  at  him,  no  one  answered.  Instead,  a  clerk,  one  of 
the  juniors,  said  audibly,  "  That  is  Mr.  Crisp ! "  and  a  strange 
voice  answered  emphatically,  "  That  is  the  mian  ! "  This  seemed 
to  cause  a  sensation  amid  which  a  short  stout  person  with  a  blunt 
hearty  voice  and  a  humorous  eye  pushed  through  the  group, 
and  said,  "  This  way,  sir,  please,"  in  a  voice  of  authority. 

"  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Crisp. 

"Tell  you  in  a  moment,  sir.  Please  to  step  with  me  up  to 
Mr.  Parkman's  room."  And  he  took  Crisp  by  the  arm,  in  what 
the  latter  thought  an  odd  fashion,  and  so  led  him  up,  and  swiftly 
through  the  clerk's  office,  which  was  half  full  of  staring  gapers, 
and  into  the  junior  partner's  room. 

Crisp  looked  round  him  in  utter  bewilderment.  On  the  hearth- 
rug stood  Mr.  Parkman,  pale  and  agitated.  By  the  window  two 
gentlemen  were  talking.  At  the  table,  apparently  making  some 
notes,  sat  a  police  officer. 

"  Watson,"  said  his  conductor,  shutting  the  door  firmly  behind 
them,  "  do  you  take  him ! "  And  fell  back  into  a  corner  of  the 
room  where  he  seemed  to  busy  himself  with  an  old  Joe  Miller,  so 
very  facetious  that  it  rendered  him  oblivious  to  all  going  on 
around  him. 

While  Crisp  stood  looking  from  one  to  the  other  the  super- 
intendent rose  abruptly  and  stepped  close  to  him.  "  Mine  is  a 
painful  business,  sir ;  you  are  Mr.  Ernest  Crisp,  I  think  ?  " 

It  darted  into  Crisp's  mind  that  the  chief  had  put  the  police  in 
motion  in  the  matter  of  that  little  discrepancy  in  his  accounts ;  but 
a  single  glance  at  Mr.  Parkman's  pale,  sympathizing  face  sufficed 
to  dispose  of  that.    "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  am.    That  is  my  name." 
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^^  You  may  or  may  not  know  then,  that  a  great  crime  was 
committed  here  on  Saturday  afternoon.  The  cashier,  Mr.  Critchlow, 
has  been  found  dead  in  his  office,  stabbed  to  the  heart  from  behind.*' 

"  Mr,  Critchlow,"  the  head  clerk  whispered  with  white  shaking 
lips. 

"And  you  have  been  identified  as  the  person  last  seen  to 
leave  the  house.  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  must  take  you  into 
custody  on  suspicion ;  I  must  warn  you  too,  Mr.  Crisp,  that  any- 
thing you  say  will  be  given  in  evidence  against  you." 

"On  Saturday  afternoon!"  Crisp  muttered  in  awed  accents, 
looking  around  him  with  eyes  that  did  not  see.  "  But  what — 
why  am  I  suspected  ?  " 

"  All  that  you  will  hear  at  the  Mansion  House.  I  am  anxious 
to  take  you  there  at  once,  and  with  as  little  unpleasantness  to 
yourself  as  possible." 

"It  is  a  mere  formality,  Crisp,"  Mr.  Parkman  volunteered, 
speaking  for  the  first  time  with  earnest  kindness.  "  I  will  attend 
myself  and  say  how  perfectly  ridiculous  your  conduct  for  years 
makes  this  charge  appear." 

The  colour  came  back  to  the  clerk's  face.  "  Thank  you,  sir," 
he  said. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  let  yourself  be  searched  here  ?  "  asked  the 
policeman.  Crisp  nodded  acquiescence,  and  did  not  flinch  when  the 
operation  began.  But  the  first  articles  to  appear  were  two  keys. 
The  policeman  looked  carelessly  at  the  first ;  but  his  face  lit  up 
wonderfully  as  he  held  up  the  second. 

"  This  is  the  missing  key ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  a  thrill  of 
intelligence  seemed  to  pass  round  the  room. 

"That  key,"  said  Crisp,  still  bewildered  and  grappling  with 
the  memory  of  things  which  seemed  to  have  happened  so  long 
ago,  "that  is  the  key  of  Mr.  Critch — ,"  he  stopped  with  trembling 
lips.  He  had  gone  so  far  unthinking ;  and  then  his  position  in 
all  its  bearings  flashed  across  his  mind.  He  remembered  all  that 
the  presence  of  that  key  upon  him,  all  that  the  words  he  had 
uttered,  might  mean  for  him.  The  room  began  to  go  round, 
visions  of  Ethel  and  Mr.  Critchlow  swam  before  his  eyes.  Amid 
an  appalling  silence,  which  had  greeted  his  words,  he  fell  to  the 
floor  in  a  dead  faint. 

Five  minutes  later  the  room  was  cleared  of  all  save  its  owner 
and  the  short  stout  man.  "  I  cannot  believe  it  now,"  Mr.  Parkman 
was  saying,  "and  yet  the  key! — ^thekey!  How  can  he  explain 
that  ?     How  can  he  explain  that  ?  " 

"  You  remember,  sir,  I  told  you  it  was  a  pretty  clear  case  ?  " 
answered  the  detective — for  such  he  was  and  a  well-known  one. 

"  You  did,  and  I  did  not  believe  you,"  the  merchant  answered 
with  a  groan.     He  was  very  greatly  distressed,  and  no  wonder. 

"  Well,  sir,  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  you  were  right  and  I 
was  wrong,"  the  other  answered  dryly. 
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"  Ehi  Less  clear  now,  inspector  ?     But  the  key  ?  '■ 

**  It  is  the  key,  and  another  matter  or  two  that  puzzle  me,** 
the  man  answered  thoughtfully.  '*  You've  read,  I  dare  say,  of 
murderers  doing  stupid  things,  sir  ?  There  was  that  nurse  who 
strangled  her  patient  and  then  could  not  refrain  from  laying  her 
out  ?  Yes,  quite  so.  But  I  never  heard  of  a  murderer  carrying 
a  proof  against  himself  in  his  pocket ;  and  that  proof  a  thing  he 
had  no  motive  for  keeping  and  every  chance  to  get  rid  of ! " 

It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  merchant  in  his  interest  in  the 
puzzle  thus  presented  to  him  forgot  his  anxiety  on  behalf  of  his 
poor  clerk.  "  But,"  he  suggested,  "  it  was  very  likely  sheer  care- 
lessness. Its  discovery  you  could  see  was  a  terrible  shock  to  him." 

"  Quite  true,  sir,"  the  detective  said. 

"  And  the  female  who,  if  the  policeman  is  to  be  believed,  was 
with  him — ^if  jou  could  get  a  clue  to  her,  she  might  clear  it  all  up.'* 

"  I  hope  she  may,"  the  man  answered,  coolly,  "  for  I  have  not 
only  got  the  clue  to  her :  I  shall  see  her  to-day.  I  don't  think 
there  can  be  any  imprudence  in  showing  you  this."  He  took 
from  a  large  pocket-book  which  he  produced  a  tiny  newspaper 
cutting.  Mr.  Parkman  looked  at  it  with  a  face  of  great  amaze- 
ment.    It  read  thus : 

**GL  VGSVO  NZRMGIVV  SLFHV  SRTSTZGV  NVVG  NV  WVZIVHG  ZG  17 
XSZMTV  ZOOVB  ZG  ULFl  GLNLULD  YB  GSZG  GRNV  RDROO  SZEV  IRW 
NBHVOU  LU  LFI  DLIHG  VMVNB  BLFI  OLERMT  VIMVHG." 

"But  this  is  gibberish  !  "the  merchant  said,  after  turning  it  over. 

"  No,  not  gibberish,"  the  detective  answered,  wondering  that 
such  a  man  should  know  so  little  of  such  a  subject,  "  only  cjrpher, 
and  the  easiest  that  exists.  It's  merely  a  transposition  of  the 
alphabet,  Z  is  A,  Y  is  B,  and  so  on.  But  here  is  my  translation.  I 
may  add,  that  the  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Standard  of  last 
Friday,  sir." 

The  translation  ran  as  follows  : 

"  To  Ethel,  Maintree  House,  Highgate, 

"Meet  me,  dearest, at  17,  Change  Alley,  at  four  to-morrow. 
By  that  time  I  will  have  rid  myself  of  our  worst  enemy, 

"  Your  loving,  Ernest." 

"  Grood  heavens  !  "  cried  the  merchant,  pale  with  excitement. 
"  He  is  lost !  This  is  almost  conclusive  evidence.  I  don't  know — 
good  heavens ! — I  don't  know,  what  can  be  sgid  to  this." 

"  Umph  ! "  the  detective  said.  "This  advertisement  is  another 
thing  which  I  had  not  when  I  gave  you  my  opinion  this  morn- 
ing." He  said  it  meaningly,  and  paused  as  if  expecting  to  be 
questioned.  But  Mr.  Parkman  had  not  marked  the  drift  of  his 
last  words,  and  let  them  pass  unchallenged. 
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Shortly  afterwards,  the  merchant,  pale  but  collected,  had  to  be 
present  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  inquiry  at  the  justice-room  of  the 
Mansion  House.  We  need  not  attend  him  thither,  for  only  such 
evidence  was  taken  as  would  justify  a  remand ;  and  the  reader 
can  guess  what  that  was.  The  policeman  was  examined,  who  had 
seen  Crisp  go  into  the  house  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  and  had 
likewise  seen  bim  leave  it  a  little  later,  each  time  in  company 
with  a  lady.  Then  the  superintendent  of  police  produced  the  key 
found  upon  the  prisoner,  and  proved  that  it  was  the  key  of  Mr. 
Critchlow's  office,  the  door  of  which  was  found  locked  upon  the 
outside.  And  two  of  Parkmans'  clerks  reluctantly  described  the 
bad  terms  upon  which  the  prisoner  and  deceased  were,  and  the 
quasi  threat  with  which  the  former  had  left  Critchlow  upon  the 
last  occasion,  when  the  cashier  was — so  far  as  could  be  proved, 
seen  alive  by  any  one  except  the  murderer.  This  amply  sufficed  ; 
and  Ernest  Crisp,  clerk,  was  formally  remanded — bail,  being,  of 
course,  refused — until  the  following  Thursday,  upon  the  charge 
of  wilful  murder.  The  inquest,  opened  the  same  day,  was 
adjourned  to  await  the  result  of  the  magisterial  inquiry. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"A  CLERGYMAN  to  scc  Miss  Mauudcr ?  I  will  see  him  first 
myself,"  said  Miss  Maintree,  in  her  stiffest  tone.  She  was  the 
principal  of  the  Maintree  House  seminary,  the  propriety  of  which 
was  so  rigid  that  no  letters  were  permitted  to  be  received  by 
pupils  or  governesses,  save  such  as  could  first  be  read  by  that 
dragon  of  virtue,  the  principal. 

She  was  absent  from  the  school-room  ten  minutes.  The  girls 
looked  curiously  at  Ethel,  and  the  latter  wondered  who  it  could 
be.  She  knew  of  no  clq;rgyman  likely  to  visit  her,  and  was 
surprised  by.  the  gracious  permission  to  goto  the  drawing-room 
which  Miss  Maintree  presently  vouchsafed  ner;  an  indulgence  due 
not  so  much  to  the  reverend  visitor's  subtle  politeness,  as  to  the 
fact,  casually  made  known  by  him,  that  he  had  three  daughters 
of  an  age  to  be  at  school. 

"  You  wished  to  see  me  ?"  Ethel  said,  surprised  at  confronting 
a  short,  portly  clergyman,  who  was  a  complete  stranger  to  her. 

"  I  do.  You  look  a  sensible  young  lady,  and  I  will  tell  you 
right  out  who  I  am  and  what  I  want.  Please  don't  faint  or 
scream,  or  all  my  trouble  expended  in  making  things  comfortable 
for  you  will  be  thrown  away.  My  name  is  Peters — I  am  a  detec- 
tive officer.  You  know  a  gentleman  called  Crisp — I  see  you  do. 
Are  engaged  to  marry  him  ?  Just  so.   Well,  he  has  been  charged 

But  there,  read  that  please,  and  pray  be  as  calm  as  you  can." 

And  he  put  into  her  hand  an  early  Globes  pointing  out  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  Mansion  House.  "  Pray  be  as  calm  as 
you  can!" 
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She  went  white  to  the  lips  as  she  read,  but,  save  one  faint  cry 
when  its  meaning  broke  upon  her,  gave  no  sign  of  the  demonstra- 
tions 80  much  dreaded  by  the  detective. 

•*  Now  Fm  quite  aware,  Miss,  that  you  were  the  lady  who  was 
with  the  accused.  If  you  are  implicated  " — ^he  did  not  think 
after  a  glance  at  her  face  that  she  was— 7"  you  had  best  say 
nothing.  But  if  the  young  man  is  innocent,  you  take  it  very 
coolly.  Miss ! " 

"  And  why  not  ?  ^  she  cried,  indignantly.     "  Why  should  I  be 

troubled  because  a  false  charge  is  brought  against  him.  Why '* 

But  then  her  voice  broke,  and  she  cried  piteously.    "  Oh,  tell  me, 
sir,  how  I  can  help  him  ?" 

"  First,  Miss,  by  telling  me  all  you  did  on  Saturday."  The 
girl  did  so  and  he  took  note  of  it.  '^  Quite  so,"  he  said, 
when  he  had  heard  all,  **  but  may  I  ask  if  you  met  by  appoint- 
ment ?  " 

She  coloured.  "I  had  a  message  from  him  on  the  Friday 
morning." 

«  Verbal  or  written  ?  " 

"  Neither.  I  cannot  receive  letters  here,  so  when  Ernest  could 
take  me  out  on  Saturday — his  and  my  half  holiday — he  would  put 
an  advertisement  in  Friday's  Standard,  It  was  foolish,  perhaps, 
but  Ernest  had  a  fency  to  put  it  in  cypher,  and  I,  well — "  with  a 
bright  blush — "  I  liked  it  because  it  took  me  longer  to  read  the 
message." 

"  Just  so !  You'll  forgive  me  saying  that  now  I  know  you  are 
telling  me  the  truth.  So  will  you  please  explain  what  that  ugly 
little  bit  means  ?"  He  handed  to  her  the  slip  he  had  shown  to 
Mr.  Parkman,  and  pointed  out  the  words^  "  I  will  have  rid  myself 
of  our  worst  enemy." 

"  Yes.  We  had  a  silly  quarrel.  I  told  him — oh,  how  could  I  ? 
— that  his  temper  was  his  worst  enemy  and  mine.  He  meant  that 
as  a — I  mean  he  wished  to  apologize  and  make  it  up." 

"  One  more  question,  young  lady.  What  should  you  say  if  I 
told  you  that  Mr.  Crisp  denied  on  his  way  to  the  Mansion  House, 
this  morning,  being  the  author  of  that  ?  " 

•*  Say !  ^  she  cried,  ifiercely.  •*  I  should  say  I  believed  him !  But 
still  it  surprises  me.  This  message  begins  and  ends  as  his  always 
did.  Yet  I  remember  that  I  thought  it  odd  that  he  made  no 
reference  to  this  passage  on  Saturday.  And  it  was  strange  that 
though  he  was  hsJf-an-hour  after  the  appointed  time,  he  did  not 
seem  aware  of  it — or  say  he  was  sorry." 

Peters  sat  thinking  deeply.  *^  It's  a  cypher  a  child  could  read," 
he  murmured  to  himself.  ^^  And  any  one  reading  previous  ad- 
vertisements could  have  identified  the  Ernest  very  likely.  Is  it 
possible  that  some  one  having  learned,  no  matter  how,  his  habit 
of  corresponding  with  this  girl,  has  done  this  to  divert  suspicion 
from  himself?    Unlikely:  but  still  possible.     Do  you   know, 

MM 
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Miss,'*  he  continued  aloud — "  of  any  one  being  acquainted  with 
these  cypher  messages  ?  " 

"  Not  through  me,"  she  answered  quickly.  "  But  I  remember 
Ernest  saying  that  young  Mr.  Parkman  knew  all  about  me,  and 
had  been  very  kind.    But  he  cannot  have  anything  to  do  with  it." 

"  No,"  the  detective  answered,  briskly ;  **  but  he  may  have  told 
some  one  else.  I  must  go  to  Bichmond  to-morrow  or  as  soon  as  I 
can,  and  ask  him.  We  w3l  lose  no  time,"  he  added  cheerily.  "  Your 
youn^  gentleman  shall  be  free  in  a  day  or  two.  And  I  hope  that 
then  he  will  teach  you  a  better  cypher.  Miss — or  get  rid  of  any 
necessity  for  using  one." 

On  the  tramcar  Peters  said  to  himself,  **  Wanted,  some  one  with 
two  things.  Firstly,  a  motive  for  murdering  Oitchlow,  and 
secondly,  a  knowledge,  however  gained,  of  the  relations  between 
Crisp  and  this  very  nice  girl.  By  gad!  That  is  a  new  idea! 
Could  it  be  that  Critchlow  &ncied  the  girl  and  tried  to  decoy  her 
there  with  this  bogus  message,  and  was  found  out  and  killed  by 
the  jealous  lover  before  the  girl  came!  I  must  consider  that. 
That  is  a  new  idea ! " 


CHAPTER  V. 

**  Are  you  engaged  to  marry  the  accused  ?  " 

This  was  not  the  first  question  put  to  the  witness  but  it  was  the 
first  that  promised  to  afford  the  spectators,  who  occupied  every  inch 
of  floor  in  the  justice-room,  the  slightest  return  for  the  trouble  they 
had  taken.  The  city  were  talking  of  nothing  but  the  CritcHow 
tragedy ;  and  even  in  Cheapside  the  excitement  was  plainly  visible. 
Every  one  who  could  win  an  entrance,  and  was  not  engaged  elae- 
where,  was  there.  It  was  rumoured  that  the  matter  was  now  as 
clear  as  the  murder  was  diabolical:  and  that  the  young  man 
would  certainly  be  committed  for  trial  to-day*  Among  the  persons 
pointed  at,  and  scanned  and  sketched  by  the  crowd  in  that  dose 
green-painted  court  with  the  one  window  and  the  sky-light,  was 
Mr.  Parkman ;  and  close  observers  noted  that  his  eyes  would  now 
and  again  turn  from  wandering  over  the  court  to  cast  a  look  of 
anxiety,  of  expectation,  almost  of  dread,  towards  the  door. 

But  listen.  The  witness  has  answered  the  question  bravely. 
<*Iam." 

"  And  he  was  in  the  habit  of  communicating  with  you  by  cypher 
advertisements  similar  to  the  one  I  produce  ?  " 

**Hewa8." 

*^  Did  he  communicate  with  you  by  an  advertisement  appearing 
in  the  Standard  on  the  Friday  before  the  murder  ?  " 

«  He  did  not." 

"  Were  you,"  said  the  counsel  smiling,  "  under  the  impr^sion, 
last  Saturday,  that  the  advertisement  emanated  from  him?  " 
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'  I  was.  But  you  must  let  me  explain."  And  with  'great 
steadiness  she  stated  her  reasons  for  so  thinking,  and  what  she  had 
understood  the  message  to  mean,  and  why  she  did  not  now  think 
Ernest  the  author  of  it.  This  caused  a  great  sensation.  The 
strange  cypher  advertisement  was  a  fact  quite  new  to  the  general 
public. 

**  Do  I  understand  you  to  think  then,  Miss  Maunder,  that  the 
person,  whoever  he  was,  who  inserted  this  advertisement  was 
also  the  murderer  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  she  fidtered.  Then  with  courage.  "Yes, 
I  do  think  so." 

He  smiled  calmly  as  he  looked  round.  It  was  evident  he 
thought  nothing  of  the  girl's  theory,  but  believed  Crisp  to  be 
both  author  and  murderer.  Others  in  court  also  smiled  and  shook 
their  heads.  Her  idea  was  too  complex  and  far  fetched  for  them. 
They  could  not  swallow  it,  in  vulgar  phrase. 

She  was  taken  then  through  the  events  of  the  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  examined  particularly  as  to  the  prisoner's  statements 
about  the  deceased.  Afterwards  the  solicitor  for  the  defence, 
well  known  to  be  employed  by  Mr.  Parkman,  drew  from  her  all 
that  might  tell  in  the  prisoner's  favour ;  and  then,  casting  one 
long,  loving  look  of  comfort  at  her  lover,  Ethel  sat  down.  She 
had  told  the  truth ;  she  had  perfect  trust  now  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  law. 

Two  or  three  unimportant  witnesses  followed,  the  medical 
evidence  succeeded  these,  and  then  Mr.  Parkman  was  called. 
As  he  took  off  his  glove  many  sympathizing  glances  were  cast 
at  his  handsome  figure  and  grave  face.  What  a  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance it  must  have  been  to  him  !  What  a  loss  to  be  deprived  of 
his  two  chief  emjUoyia  at  once !  And  then  how  rich  he  was  said 
to  be ;  and  almost  fitshionable  too,  for  was  he  not  going  to  be 
married  to  the  Hon.  Sylvestra  Hautban  !  Even  the  Lord  Mayor 
could  hardly  refrain  from  leaning  forward  in  his  great  oak  chair 
to  look  his  sympathy. 

"  The  prisoner  has  been  a  clerk  in  the  employment  of  your 
firm  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  Mr.  Parkham?"  That  was  the 
first  question  of  any  interest. 

^^  He  has.  He  has  been  a  most  faithful,  steady  and  upright 
man  in  all  his  dealings  with  us*'' 

This  was  gallant  testimony,  but  what  could  it  avail  against 
£Etots.  It  only  evoked  a  look  of  warm  gratitude  from  the  prisoner. 
Mr.  Parkman  then  went  on  to  tell  what  he  knew  of  the  differences 
between  Critchlow  and  the  prisoner,  and  the  unfriendly  mention 
of  the  cashier,  which  Crisp  had  made  in  their  last  conversation. 
But  he  told  this  so  reluctantly  that  the  examining  barrister  was 
struck  by  his  bias  in  the  prisoner's  fsivour,  and  asked  him  with 
a  smile.  ^<  And  do  you  too  think  that  the  same  person  inserted 
the  advertisement  and  committed  the  murder  ?  " 

1IM2 
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The  witness  paused;  it  was  clear  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  hi» 
protigS  was  guilty  of  the  one  and  the  other,  for  he  faltered  and 
passed  his  hand  over  his  brow.     Then  he  said,  "  I  do." 

"  And  so  do  I,**  said  the  counsel  dryly,  and  was  about  to  sit 
down  with  that  quip  in  his  mouth  when  there  was  a  bustle  at  the 
door.  Some  glanced  that  way  impatiently,  and  some  expectantly  ; 
what  was  the  e3q)res8ion  of  Mr.  Parkman's  face,  it  was  hard  to 
say.  It  was  almost  a  baf^ed,  hunted  look  that  came  into  his 
light  blue  eyes,  and  the  hand  which  he  raised  to  stroke  his 
moustache  scarcely  hid  an  odd  contraction  of  the  mouth.  The 
noise  ceased  as  a  burly  man  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd 
to  the  table.  He  seemed  to  be  some  one  of  importance,  for  the 
counsel  paused  in  the  act  of  sitting  down,  and  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  his  whisper.  Then  a  hurried  and  seemingly  exciting  con- 
ference went  on  between  these  two  and  the  solicitor  for  the 
defence  and  one  or  two  others — so  exciting,  that  expectation  was 
raised  to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  at  length  the  Lord  Mayor,  unable 
to  bear  it  longer,  said,  "  Have  you  any  more  questions  for  this 
witness,  Mr.  Banckworth  ?  *' 

Thus  recalled  to  himself,  Mr.  Banckworth  rose  from  his  stooping 
position  and  seemed  to  hesitate.  Finally  he  said,  with  an  air  of 
reluctance,  "  Yes,  my  lord,  I  fear  I  have.  Mr.  Parkman,  did  I 
understand  you  to  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  whoever  inserted 
that  advertisement  committed  this  murder  ?  " 

A  strange  pause,  then,  in  an  equally  strange,  hoarse  tone,  "Yes." 

"  Is  that,"  holding  up  a  Bussia  leather  blotting  case  filled  with 
green  blotting  paper,  "  the  blotting  case  you  use  in  your  library 
at  Richmond  ?  " 

It  sounded,  apart  from  the  sudden  production  of  the  case,  a 
harmless  question  enough.  And  yet  how  was  it  that  through  all 
that  crowded  court  every  one  felt  the  terrible  nature  of  the 
silence  which  followed.  Was  that  ordinary  looking  case  a  gorgon's 
head,  that  at  sight  of  it  the  perspiration  should  spring  in  great 
beads  to  the  witness's  forehead,  and  his  mouth  should  writhe  in 
vain  attempt  to  speak.  He  couldn't.  He  couldn't.  In  the  end 
he  only  nodded. 

"  Then  can  you  explain,"  the  lawyer  asked  solemnly,  "  how  it 
happens  that  upon  a  page  of  this  blotting  paper  there  appears  in 
printed  characters  a  reverse  impression  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
advertisement  ?  " 

The  crisis  had  come,  the  worst  had  happened ;  and  yet  even 
now  some  cool  plausible  reason  might  avail  him.  Now  was  the 
time  for  ready  brain  and  steady  pulse.  Now — ^but  now  all  these 
were  wanting  I  He  glared  round  him  for  a  moment  on  the  sea  of 
faces,  grasped  wildly  at  his  throat,  and  fell  to  the  floor  of  the  box 
in  a  fit. 

Amid  a  thrill  of  such  sensation  as  few  in  that  court  had  ever 
experienced  they  bore  him  out  to  an  adjoining  room.    But  he 
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was  dead  before  they  could  bring  a  doctor  to  him.  That  moment, 
— ^and  heaven  knows  what  of  bitter  anticipation — ^had  been  his 
punishment  in  this  world. 

Peters  it  appeared  had  gone  down  to  see  him  at  Richmond, 
:and  while  waiting  in  the  library  had  in  the  instinctive  pursuit  of 
his  profession,  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  blotting  book.  The 
•cypher  caught  his  eye;  but  the  merchant  entering  at  that 
moment,  it  was  not  until  he  left  for  town  that  Peters  could  get 
into  the  house  again,  confirm  his  impression,  and  with  his  strange 
piece  of  evidence  follow  to  London  by  a  later  train. 

For  a  few  hours  after  the  merchant's  death  it  seemed  one  of 
those  motiveless  murders  that  upset  all  calculations.  But  among 
his  papers  was  found  the  key.  He  had  lost  great  sums  by  deep 
play  at  a  West-end  club.  His  father  was  then  ill,  his  needs  were 
most  pressing.  He  had  already  far  exceeded  his  right  to  draw 
upon  the  fiim ;  to  get  more  he  deposited  forged  acceptances. 
At  his  father's  death  the  cashier  discovered  this,  and  though  the 
junior  partner  was  now  able  to  refund  the  money,  Critchlow  held 
the  forgeries  in  terrorem  over  him.  Parkman,  secretive  yet 
fierce,  took  his  life. 

Of  him  enough.  For  Ernest  Crisp,  he  married  Ethel  three 
weeks  later,  and  there  are  already  three  small  Crisps  in  the 
nursery,  with  whom  this  strange  story  of  the  Mansion  House 
Justice-room  will  some  day  be  a  household  word ;  and  be  in  their 
mouths,  as  it  is  in  those  of  the  justice-room  officials,  ^^  often 
remembered." 

J.  STANLEY. 


SNOBTON  SOCIETY. 

Drawn  by  Miss  Thbrbsa  Townhouse,  fob  thk  bbnkfit  of  hrr 

FBIBND  Miss  GwRNDOUNE  CoUNTBYSfOUSE. 


LETTER  IV. 
From  Theresa  ToivriTnouse  to  Qwemdoline  GovmiryTnause.' 

Snobton  by  the  Sea, shire. 

DEAREST  GWEN, 
You,  like  most  of  your  nation^  are  devoted  to  the  Art  which 
either  soothes  the  savage  breast,  or  awakens  in  it  feelings  of 
mingled  desperation  and  despair  according  to  the  particular 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual ;  therefore  I  need  make  no  excuse 
for  introducing  to  your  notice  a  few  of  the  leading  amateur 
musicians  who  charm  our  ears  by  their  dulcet  notes,  astonish  us 
by  the  flexibility  of  their  digits  or  fill  us  with  wondering  admira- 
tion at  the  imperturbable  aang  froid  with  which  they  exhibit 
their  incapacity  before  an  audience  that  may,  and  probably  does, 
number  more  than  one  genuine  music-lover.  Why  is  it  that 
music  is  of  all  the  arts  the  most  cavalierly  treated  ?  Why  is  it 
that  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread  ?  Why  is  it  that 
nothing  is  sacred  from  the  pro&ning  touch  of  the  incompetent 
amateur  musician  ?  Why  is  it  that  he  boldly  attempts  what  the 
most  finished  artist  can  scarce  accompUsh  with  satisfaction  to 
himself  ?  Why  is  it  that  Ignorance  rears  its  head  boldly  with  a 
front  of  brass,  while  Knowledge  bows  reverently  to  the  might  of 
Genius  ?  These  questions  I  leave  for  you  to  answer.  I  can  arrive 
at  no  conclusion  on  the  subject  myself;  it  opens  up  so  wide  a 
field  for  speculation  ;  it  leads  one  on  insensibly  to  philosophize  on 
the  folly  and  self-sufficiency  of  a  large  number  of  one's  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  then  as  a  natural  consequence  we  wonder  whether, 
if  the  poet's  wish  were  gratified,  and  we  could  "  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us,"  one  would  not  think  oneself  just  as  vain  and  as 
foolish  as  one  thinks  other  people  are.  Of  course,  even  in  my 
most  misanthropic  mood  I  do  not  think  all  the  world  is  given 
over  to  the  deification  of  Self,  but,  dear  Gwen,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
selfishness  is  at  the  root  of  many  of  the  faults  and  failings  that 
make  people  both  contemptible  and  ridiculous  ? 

For  instance,  selfishness  is  at  the  root  of  that  love  of  display 
which  prompts  the  amateur  musician  to  exhibit  his  talents  in 
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public ;  selfishness  makes  him  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  audience.  You  see  I  have  not  wandered  so  far  from 
my  theme ;  on  the  contrary  it  has  been  held  steadily  in  view  ever 
since  I  took  up  my  pen  to  write  you  a  description  of  our  song- 
stresses, our  pianietesy  in  short — to  spare  you  a  categoricEtl 
enumeration — of  our  Snobton  amateur  musicians,  male  and  female. 

Now  far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  the  single-minded  student 
of  the  art  divine  who  loves  music  for  music's  sake,  without  arrive 
pensSe  of  any  sort ;  who  thinks  not  of  himself  but  of  the  inspired 
composer  whose  works  he  strives  to  render  as  he — ^the  composer 
not  the  executant — ^meant  it  should  be  rendered.  Do  not  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  amateur  music  is  generally  speaking  so 
inferior  simply  because  it  is  amateur.  I  think  nothing  of  the 
sort.  But  it  seems  to  me  that,  like  most  things,  music  ought  to 
be  gone  in  for — to  use  a  colloquialism — thoroughly  or  left  alone. 
I  do,  however,  confess  that  the  ordinary  drawing-room  music  of 
the  ordinary  drawing-room  young  lady  does  not  inspire  me  with 
enthusiasm,  and  that  I  think  it  just  possible  that  the  weary  hours 
she  has  spent  in  ear-torturing  scale-exercise  might  have  been 
spent  more  profitably  to  herself. 

Think  of  the  amount  of  mere  manual  toil  that  has  been  done 
during  those  hours  by  fingers  that  might  find  more  congenial  and 
certainly  more  useful  employment,  say  even  in  manufacturing 
those  pretty  gowns  which  unhappy  fathers  and  husbands  can,  in 
many  cases,  so  ill  afford  to  pay  for.  A  girl  might  possess  enough 
skill  and  furtistic  taste  to  arrange  her  draperies  gracefully  or  to 
make  "  a  love  of  a  bonnet "  really  well,  although  her  musical 
talents  might  be  of  the  meanest  order.  Why,  then,  in  the  name 
of  common-sense,  should  she  be  compelled  to  spend  two  or  three 
hours  of  the  day  in  strumming  the  much-enduring  piano,  and 
driving  the  rest  of  the  household  mad  by  a  species  of  mental 
torture — ^for  such  it  is  to  nervous  folk — which  renders  them  incap- 
able of  doing  their  work,  and  fills  them  with  a  wild  wish  that 
music  had  never  been  invented,  and  a  deep  conviction  that 
Orpheus  ought  rightly  to  have  been  named  Attila?  So  much 
does  two  or  three  hours  of  that  horrible  gymnastic  performance 
known  as  "  running  the  scales  "  unhinge  the  thinking  machinery, 
that  it  is  possible  that  the  unhappy  listener  may  have  a  dim  sort 
of  idea  that  Eurydice's  husband  and  the  terrible  "  scourge  of  God  " 
were  one  and  the  same  person,  all  chronological  sequence  being 
lost  in  the  hurly-burly  of  agonising  sound.  Mental  chaos  has 
come  again;  music  has  untuned,  not  the  skies,  but  the  whole 
nervous  system  of  the  tortured  one. 

I  see  you  smile  as  you  read  these  lines,  but  the  fact  is  I  speak 
avec  connaissance.    I  have  suffered  also,  and  I  know. 

In  the  next  house  there  is,  at  the  present  moment,  a  feminine 
"  scourge,"  a  feminine  Attila,  Orpheus,  fiend,  I  know  not  which. 
She  is  shrieking  the  shriekiest  of  shrieky  "  high  notes "  in  the 
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shriekiest  of  shrieky  sopranos,  and  your  friend  is  on  the  verge  of 
distraction,  so  forgive  me  if  I  speak,  or  rather  write,  bitterly. 
While  those  ear-splitting  screams  assault  mine  ears  I  feel  that 
double-distilled  gall  would  be  a  more  suitable  ink  than  that  which 
now  flows  from  my  pen  and  enables  me  to  convey  my  thoughts  to 
you. 

Why,  oh  why,  is  not  that  too-aspiring  damsel  of  the  C  in  alt. 
employed  in  making  herself  beautiful  gowns  ?  Why  is  she  not 
inditing  a  letter  to  her  particular  bosom  friend  as  I  am  ?  Why, 
oh  why,  will  she  not  desist  from  inflicting  a  torture  compared  with 
which  the  thumb-screw  would  be  mild  ? 

I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  I  will  rush  out  and  put  half  a  mile  at 
least  between  myself  and  that  dreadful  woman.  Then  I  suddenly 
remember  that  it  is  ten  o'clock  at  night,  that  it  is  raining  hard, 
and  that  I  am  an  unprotected  female. 

What  is  to  become  of  me !  If  I  to  to  bed  those  sounds  of 
horror  will  keep  sleep  from  my  eyes  tor  many  an  hour ;  besides,  I 
really  want  to  write  and  tell  you  about  a  musical  "  at  home " 
at  which  I  was  present  the  other  night. 

A  happy  thought  strikes  me.  I  will  fill  my  ears  wUh  eottan 
wool  and  so  dull  the  keenest  edge  of  this  agony* 

It  is  done.  The  unknown  songstress  may  do  her  wol'st  now. 
Her  "  high  notes  "  fall  on  my  auditory  nerves  with  less  force.  She 
still  yells,  thai  I  still  know,  but  her  yells  reach  me  through  the 
friendly  thickness  of  cotton  wool.  Life  is  again  bearable,  and  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  resume  my  pen  and  my  subject. 

A  Snobton  soirSe  musicalef  my  dear  Grwen,  may  be  allowed  to 
carry  off  the  palm  for  supremity  of  dulness.  Imagine  fifty  or 
sixty  people — women,  of  course,  predominating  largely — for  few 
men  can  be  brought  to  endure  smilingly  two  or  three,  or  perhaps 
even  four  hours  of  insufferable  boredom.  The  majority  of  the  men 
who  put  in  an  appearance  at  these  festive  gatherings  are  *^  musical " 
themselves,  and  during  the  course  of  the  evening  hope  to  shine  as 
bright  particular  stars,  second  only  in  lustre  to  the  great  lumi- 
naries whose  names  are  familiar  in  our  ears  as  household  words. 

Snobton  can  boast  its  local  Sims  Reeves,  its  Maas,  its  Santley, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  other  night  we  were  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  Tenor  of  Snobton,  and  treated  to  a  rendering  of 
"  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud." 

For  my  part  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  Maud  accepted 
that  very  spiritless  invitation  she  would  be  a  remarkably  foolish 
young  woman. 

Orpheus  Blupyl  is  a  doctor,  but  I  purposely  omitted  to  mention 
him  in  my  last  letter  because,  though  he  may  be  classed  as  a 
successful  medical  practitioner,  he  has  att-ained  an  even  wider 
celebrity  as  an  amateur  tenor,  and  as  a  discriminating  critic  of 
music  in  general  and  of  musicians  in  particular.  Orpheus  Blupyl 
is  a  tall,  big  man,  with  a  very  small,  very  thin,  very  mild  voice— 
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a  voice  that  should  have  belonged  to  an  undersized,  pale-&ced, 
slender  young  curate  with  a  partiality  for  weak  tea,  thin  bread  and 
butter  and  mild  flirtation.  Coming  from  the  portly  form  of  the 
worthy  doctor,  the  dulcet  tenor  tones  have  an  almost  ludicrous 
incongruity,  particularly  as  he  is  much  addicted  to  lachrymose 
songs  of  an  amatory  character. 

Stout,  healthy-looking,  middle-aged  men  should  not  indulge  in 
sentimental  ditties  about  sighs  and  tears,  should  not  apostrophise 
the  ladies  who  have  a  legal  right  to  their  affection  in  moving 
terms  as  their  "  queens." 

If  you  could  see  Mrs.  Blupyl  you  would  say  that  a  glance  at  her 
thin,  ill-tempered  visage  would  be  an  antidote  to  the  tender 
passion.  Forgive  me,  dear,  if  my  metaphors  are  medical.  I 
explained  to  you  how  Snobton  Society  is  permeated  through  and 
through  with  the  ^sculapean  element,  consequently  one's  mode 
of  expression  becomes  tinctured  with  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
**  talking  shop,"  so  largely  indulged  in  by  these  good  people. 

Mrs.  Blupyl  is  Orpheus  Blupyl's  second  wife.  If  you  will  allow 
the  expression,  she  is  of  the  old-maid-married  type  of  woman. 
Nature  intended  her  for  the  vocation  in  life  known  across  Channel 
as  ^^  dressing  St.  Catherine's  tresses,"  but  Fate,  in  the  shape  of 
Orpheus  Blupyl — ^a  disconsolate  widower  with  two  children — 
stepped  in  and  decreed  otherwise.  The  aforesaid  children — a 
girl,  now  about  two  or  three  and  twenty,  and  a  bony  youth  of 
eighteen  or  so — ^have  on  the  whole  reasons  to  be  thankful  that 
their  father  chose  Cassandra  Pruneprism  for  his  helpmeet,  for 
she  performs  the  extremely  difficult  rdle  of  step-mother  con- 
scientiously, if  unlovingly,  and  matters  might  so  easily  have 
been  worse. 

Mrs.  Blupyl  is  not  a  person  to  be  cordially  liked — ^the  milk  of 
human  kindness  in  her  is  so  strongly  dashed  with  vinegar,  but  she 
is  an  honest,  well-meaning  woman  of  good  principle,  if  of  narrow 
mind.  Hermione,  sole  dauj^hter  of  Orpheus  Blupyl's  house  and 
heart,  is  musical,  like  her  mther,  but  maidenly  shyness  prevents 
her  exhibiting  her  talents  at  the  festive  gatherings  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  and  for  this  forbearance  I  hasten  to  record 
my  heart*felt  thanks.  There  is  one  ^^  executioner "  the  less  in 
Snobton. 

Hermione  is  a  short,  stout  girl,  somewhat  heavy  of  feature  and 
ungraceful  of  figure ;  unfortunately.  Nature  has  given  her  a  pJe, 
unhealthy-looking  complexion,  something  like  unbaked  dough  in 
tint — and  her  tai^  in  dress  is  execrable.  The  other  evening  she 
was  apparelled  in  pure  white  satin,  ill-fitting  ct  favre  pewn — a 
costume  that  made  her  look  like  a  caricature  of  a  bride.  Her 
hair,  worn  plainly  parted,  was  strained  ruthlessly  back  fix)m  her 
forehead,  thus  exhibiting  her  poverty  of  intellectual  organs  to 
ffreat  advantage.  She  is  much  hampered  by  a  certain  mauvaise 
nonte  which  makes  her  appear  more  stupid  than  she  really  is. 
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Her  conversation,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  usually  of  the  severely 
monosyllabic  order. 

I  was  seated  near  her  at  the  musical  ^'at  home'*  which  I 
promised  to  describe — a  promise  which  I  fully  intend  to  redeem 
before  I  sleep  to-night — and  I  could  not  help  over-hearing  the 
following  duologue  between  the  fair  Hermione  and  Mark  Anthony 
G-oodchUd,  an  eligible  young  man  of  musical  proclivities.  They 
had  just  been  introduced,  and  Hermione  was  in  a  nervous  flutter 
at  the  presence  of  one  of  the  "  nobler  sex." 

He. — "I  hear  you  are  very  musical,  Miss  Blupyl — quite  an 
enthusiast." 

She. — "Ye—  es,"  uttered  in  a  spasmodic  gasp,  denoting  that  the 
demon  Shyness  was  already  at  her  elbow. 

He. — "  Are  you  going  to  play  to-night  ?  I  have  heard  so  much 
of  your  performances." 

She. — "  N — ^no.     I  never  play  in  public." 

He. — "  But  surely  you  don't  call  this  in  public,"  with  a  senile 
smile. 

She. — "  Oh — h,"  with  a  feeble  giggle.  "  I  only  play  at  home — 
to  papa." 

Mark  Anthony  smothered  a  yawn  and  glanced  round  at  the  fifty 
or  sixty  other  occupants  of  the  room.  Poor  man,  he  was  bored, 
but  so  was  every  one.  All  were  more  or  less  afflicted  by  the 
melancholy  and  mental  weariness  that  seems  synonymous  with 
Snobton  eoirSea  musicalea.  Vacant  smiles  were  on  the  faces  of 
the  women,  and  unmistakable  yawns  were  hidden  behind  Mendly 
fans.  Men,  less  mindful  of  appearances,  looked  bored  and  did  not 
try  to  hide  it. 

At  the  piano  a  muscular  young  lady,  of  mature  age,  was 
hammering  out  a  set  of  "  variations  " — more  remarkable  for  inge- 
nuity than  for  beauty — on  a  well-worn  operatic  air,  with  a  look  of 
set  determination  on  her  hard  features.  She  had  been  asked  to 
play  and  she  meant  to  be  heard.  People  should  not  talk  through 
her  music  if  she  could  help  it ;  if  they  did  not  like  to  listen  to  her, 
well  and  good,  but  they  should  not  listen  to  anything  else. 

After  a  few  minutes'  patient  attention  to  the  pianiste^a 
pugilistic  performance,  Mark  Anthony  G-oodchild  ventured  to 
resume  the  conversation,  in  an  undertone  of  so  confidential  a  sort, 
that  a  faint  blush  suffused  Hermione's  saffron  cheeks,  and  she  began 
to  fan  herself  nervously. 

He. — "  Do  you  admire  Miss  Thumper's  playing  ?  " 

She. — **N — no."  (Miss  Blulpyl's  monosyllables  are  always 
drawn  out  to  a  preternatural  length.) 

He. — **  Too  much  display,  you  think  ?  " 

S^.— "Ye— es!" 

He. — "  Not  enough  expression  for  your  taste  ?  " 

SA«.— "N— no." 

At  that  moment  Miss  Thumper's  performance  came  to  a  climax 
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amid  a  parting  salvo  of  fortissimo  chords,  and  the  conventional 
murmurs  of  "Thank  you."  "  So  charming ! "  "  Lovely  thing,  to  be 
sure,"  rose  on  the  air.  I  too  breathed  forth  a  fervent "  Thajaks  " — 
and  I  did  feel  deeply  gratefal  to  Miss  Thumper — for  leaving  oflf. 

The  respite,  however,  was  a  short  one.  Miss  Thumper  had 
hardly  subsided  into  a  chair,  with  a  beaming  smile  on  her  hard  face, 
when  two  ladies  were  led  to  the  pianoforte.  I  recognized  them 
at  once  and  my  heart  sank  into  my  shoes.  They  were  the  rival 
prime  donne  of  Snobton  and  I  felt  that  a  trial  of  strength  was 
imminent;  that  they  were  about  to  sing  a  duet  in  which  each  would 
be  certain  to  try  to  scream  down  the  other.  My  worst  fears  were 
soon  realized.  The  prelude  of  Deh  !  con  te  was  commenced,  and 
I  resigned  myself  to  the  inevitable. 

How  shall  I  describe  what  followed  ?  I  shudder  as  I  think  of 
it.  Bellini's  lovely  music  was  "  executed  "  in  the  worst  meaning  of 
the  word :  it  was  literally  butchered  in  cold  blood.  I  honestly 
believe  that  neither  of  the  two  women  understood  a  word  of 
Italian.  Norma's  passionate  adjurations  and  Adalgisa's  pathetic 
entreaties  were  given  with  the  simpering  affectation  which  would 
have  been  silly  in  a  mere  ballad  but  was  simply  ridiculous  in  a 
tragic  ecena.  Can  you  imagine  a  more  absurd  fiasco  ?  Neither 
of  the  ladies  was  richly  dowered  in  the  matter  of  voice,  neither 
had  the  smallest  idea  how  such  music  should  be  sung,  neither 
thought  or  cared  about  Norma  or  Norma's  woes  j  but  each  was 
determined  to  sing  her  loudest  in  the  finale  movement,  and  if 
possible  to  outdo  her  companion.  High  notes  were  sung  flat, 
florid  passages  were  shamefully  scamped,  time  was  set  at  defiance. 
Everything  was  ill-done  ;  the  pronunciation  of  the  liquid  Italian 
vowels  would  alone  have  driven  a  native  of  the  Land  of  Song  mad. 

But  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning.  At  last  the  end  was 
reached.  Flushed  and  breathless  with  the  severity  of  their  exer- 
tions the  two  ladies  returned  to  their  seats  with  a  glow  of  self-satis- 
faction on  their  faces.  Each  thought  herself  the  victress  in  that 
trial  of  strength ;  each  was  fully  satisfied  that  she  had  carried  off 
the  palm  and  won  the  proud  position  of  the  Snobton  2[)rima  donna 
asaoluta. 

So  &r  as  I  could  see  there  was  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  them ; 
both  screamed,  both  sang  out  of  tune,  both  had  high-notes  like 

the  shriek  of  a  railway-whistle,  both Enough,  enough  !   I 

will  not  dwell  longer  on  so  unpleasant  a  theme.  The  memory  of 
that  terrible  duet  must  be  steeped  in  the  friendly  waters  of  Lethe. 
To  paraphrase  a  line  in  a  popular  ballad : 

"  *Ti8  cruel  to  remember,  'twere  wiser  to  forget." 

The  next  performer  was  a  young  curate  with  a  fine,  but  utterly 
uncultivated  voice.  He  shouted  out  with  tremendous  vigour 
"  The  King's  Highway."  It  was  not  an  enjoyable  performance ; 
but  it  did  not  rouse  one  to  bitter  ire  like  the  last.  Then  the  singer 
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seemed  to  enjoy  his  own  singing  so  thoroughly,  to  enter  with  such 
gusto  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  that  one  readily  forgave  him 
the  few  sins  of  omission  and  commission  of  which  he  was  occa- 
sionally guilty.  When  the  song  was  concluded  he  beamed  around 
benevolently  as  if  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  audience  for 
listening  to  him,  and  their  not  very  cordial  thanks  appeared  to  give 
him  the  liveliest  pleasure.  Poor  little  man,  he  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  ill-concealed  smiles  on  the  faces  of  many.  It  was 
evident  that  the  earnestness  which  pleased  me  had  sunk  him  in 
the  estimation  of  every  one  else  in  the  room.  The  Snobtonians 
hate  anything  like  earnestness  or  enthusiasm  in  music ;  in  fact 
the  last-named  quality  is  hardly  thought  respectable,  and  if  a  man 
or  a  woman  were  to  get  up  and  sing  a  song  ^^  like  a  professional " 
as  the  phrase  goes,  hands  and  eyes  would  be  raised  in  horror, 
shoulders  would  be  shrugged  contemptuously,  and  the  unlucky 
singer  would  certainly  be  set  down  as  "  Decidedly  odd,  you  know, 
and  hardly  a  proper  person  to  be  asked  to  one's  house." 

This  being  the  case  the  young  curate's  song  was  by  no  means 
an  unqualified  success,  and  when  another  gentleman  succeeded 
him  at  the  instnm[ient,  something  very  like  a  sigh  of  relief  was 
audible  through  the  room. 

Theophrastus  Tabbicatt  is  not  a  man  calculated  to  shock  the 
susceptibilities  of  a  drawing-room  audience.  He  has  a  thin  and 
wiry  voice,  which  struggles  painfully  from  between  his  closely-shut 
teeth.  He  sang  "  Tom  Bowling."  Do  you  fully  realize  all  that 
phrase  conveys  ?  Oh,  my  dear  girl,  I  have  heard  the  prince  of 
tenors  sing  that  song  and  I  have  heard  Theophrastus  Tabbicatt 
sing  it !  Look  on  that  picture  and  on  this.  Dream  of  that  song 
and  of  this,  and  pity  me  ! 

He  sang  it.  Yes,  he  sang  it  through  to  the  bitter,  bitter  end,  and 
I  am  still  nere.  I  have  survived  my  sufferings ;  does  it  not  say 
much  for  my  recuperative  powers  ?  But  the  memory  of  that  song 
haunts  me  still.  I  wake  up  in  the  night  watches  and  think  of  it. 
When  I  sleep  it  visits  me  as  a  horrible  nightmare.  I  dream  of  it 
by  the  ^^  sad  sea  waves "  as  I  take  my  matutinal  airing  on  the 
esplanade.  Even  as  I  write  it  sweeps  over  me  like  a  flood  of  bitter 
waters.  I  must  lay  my  pen  aside,  for  if  I  continue  I  cannot  be 
answerable  for  what  may  slip  into  my  letter,  so  I  will  bid  you  a 
**  fair  good-night  **  and  wish  you  "  sweet  repose  "  under  the  shelter 
of  the  paternal  roof,  where  you  are  safe  from  the  high-notes  of 
amateur  sopranos,  and  free  from  the  ^^  wicked  troubling  ^  of  would- 
be  Sims  Reeveses  who  murder  both  sleep  and  song. 

Your  always  attached, 

THERESA  TOWNMOUSE. 


THE  HORSE  AND  HIS  RIDER. 

Br  "Thormakbt/'  Author  of  "Racing  Mbk/'  &c. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

msnNCT,   POWER  OF  MEMORY  AND  DOCILITY  OF  THE   HORSE. 

iF  the  cleverness  of  the  horse,  how  he  remembers  benefits  and 
injuries,  and  how  he  oftentimes  learns  to  anticipate  his  rider's 
will,  many  tales  are  told.  **  Perhaps  no  animal  in  man's  employ- 
ment more  thoroughly  understands  what  he  is  about  than  the 
*  stock  horse '  of  New  South  Wales.  From  the  earliest  period  of 
his  breaking  he  is  taught  to  wheel  instantly  when  at  fiill  speed 
on  any  ground ;  and  from  the  innate  sagacity  which  horses  have 
in  discerning  their  rider's  object,  one  that  has  been  ^  after  stock ' 
for  a  year  or  two  reaches  such  perfection  in  this  point  as  almost 
to  justify  the  ordinary  recommendation  of  an  Australian  horse- 
dealer,  that  '  he  can  turn  upon  a  cabbage-leaf.'  The  best  exem- 
plification of  this  faculty  is  the  process  of  driving,  or  as  it  is 
called,  ^cutting  out'  a  single  bullock,  to  which  he  will  not 
submit  without  a  sharp  tussle,  from  the  instinctive  dislike  to 
separation  which  all  the  bush  cattle  exhibit.  At  first  starting  he 
trusts  wholly  to  his  speed,  but,  finding  after  a  trial  of  two  or 
three  hundred  yards,  that  his  retreat  to  the  herd  is  still  inter- 
cepted, he  doubles  round  in  the  rear  of  his  pursuer,  who,  were  he 
to  continue  his  onward  career,  would  thereby  lose  a  great  deal  of 
ground ;  but  such  is  the  agility  of  the  stock  horse  that  he  simul- 
taneously wheels  round,  and  still  keeps  on  the  inside  without 
losing  an  inch.  This  kind  of  thing  is  repeated  again  and  again, 
till  the  baffled  bullock  is  taia  to  ^e  any  course  his  tormentor 
may  direct."* 

in  submission  to  a  master  the  horse  is  affected  by  kind  treat- 
ment almost  as  much  as  the  dog  and  elephant;  for  although 
habitually  his  actions  show  timidity,  they  are  more  an  effect  of 
good  temper  than  fear,  for  where  severity  is  unreasonably  exer- 
cised, obedience,  which  is  readily  ^ranted  to  kind  treatment, 
becomes  doubtfal,  and  sooner  or  later  breaks  out  in  vicious 
resentment  and  opposition*  A  horse  knows  its  own  strength,  and 
oppression  has  its  limits.  ^^  In  emulation  to  surpass  a  rival  no 
more  convincing  instance  can  be  cited  than  in  the  case  of  a 

»  Haygarth'a  <*  Bush  Life." 
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race-horse  finding  his  competitor  beginning  to  head  him  in  the 
course,  seizing  him  by  the  fore-leg  with  such  firm  teeth,  that 
both  jockeys  were  obliged  to  dismount  to  part  them.  This  was 
a  horse  of  Mr.  Quin's  in  1753.  Forester,  another  racer,  caught 
his  antagonist  by  the  jaw  to  hold  him  back.  Surely  such  animals 
should  not  be  gored  with  the  spur  or  cut  with  the  whip  to  do 
their  utmost."  * 

But  the  sagacious  animal  expects  that  his  master  or  rider  shall 
be  fully  competent  to  perform  his  share  of  the  business.  A  horse 
soon  learns  to  despise  a  timid  rider. 

"  The  confidence  of  a  horse  in  a  firm  rider  and  his  own  courage 
is  great,  as  was  conspicuously  evinced  in  the  case  of  an  Arab 
possessed  by  the  late  General  Sir  Robert  R.  Gillespie,  who  being 
present  on  the  race-course  of  Calcutta  during  one  of  the  great 
Hindu  festivals,  when  several  hundred  thousand  people  may  be 
assembled  to  witness  all  kinds  of  shows,  was  suddenly  alanned 
by  the  shrieks  of  the  crowd,  and  informed  that  a  tiger  had 
escaped  from  his  keeper.  Sir  Robert  immediately  called  for  his 
horse,  and  grasping  a  boar-spear  which  was  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  crowd,  rode  to  attack  this  formidable  enemy.  The  tiger 
probably  was  amazed  at  finding  himself  in  the  middle  of  such  a 
number  of  shrieking  beings,  flying  from  him  in  all  directions; 
but  the  moment  he  perceived  Sir  Robert^  he  crouched  with  the 
attitude  of  preparing  to  spring  at  him,  and  that  instant  the 
gallant  soldier  passed  his  horse  in  a  leap  over  the  tiger's/  back, 
and  struck  the  spear  through  his  spine.  The  horse  was  a  small 
grey,  afterwards  sent  home  by  him  a  present  to  the  Prince 
Regent.  When  Sir  Robert  fell  at  the  storming  of  Kalunga,  his 
favourite  black  charger,  bred  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
carried  by  him  to  India,  was  at  the  sale  of  his  effects,  competed 
for  by  several  officers  of  his  division,  and  finally  knocked  down 
to  the  privates  of  the  8th  Dragoons,  who  contributed  their  prize- 
money  to  the  amount  of  d£500  sterling,  to  retain  this  commemora- 
tion of  their  late  commander.  Thus  the  charger  was  always  led 
at  the  head  of  the  regiment  on  a  march ;  and  at  the  station  of 
Gawnpore  was  indulged  with  taking  his  ancient  station  at  the 
colour-stand,  where  the  salute  of  passing  squadrons  was  given  at 
drill  and  on  reviews.  When  the  regiment  was  ordered  home,  the 
funds  of  the  privates  running  low,  he  was  bought  for  the  same 
sum  by  a  relative  of  ours,  who  provided  funds  and  a  paddock  for 
him,  where  he  might  end  his  days  in  comfort ;  but  when  the 
corps  had  marched,  and  the  sound  of  trumpet  had  departed,  he 
refused  to  eat;  and  on  the  first  opportunity,  being  led  out  to 
exercise,  he  broke  from  his  groom,  and  galloping  to  his  ancient 
station  on  the  parade,  after  neighing  aloud,  dropped  down  and 
died."* 

*  "  The  NatiiTaliit*8  Library — Horses/'  by  LieutenaDUColonel  Chas.  Hamilton  Smith. 
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The  pressure  of  the  rider's  limbs,  the  feel  of  the  hand  on  the 
bridle,  may  even  serve  a  horse  instead  of  the  sense  of  sight. 
Blind  horses  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  some  of  them  do 
daily  work  without  being  much  inconvenienced  by  the  want  of 
sight,  if  the  rider  or  driver  is  patient  and  steady. 

^  I  remember  many  years  back  my  old  acquaintance  and 
infallible  doctor,  Mr.  Minster,  of  Cheltenham,  having  a  very  fine 
old  grey  hunter,  stone  blind  ;  and  when  visiting  his  patients  he 
would  often  cross  the  country  by  the  footpaths,  leaping  the  stone 
stiles  with  ease  and  safety.  Being  one  day  with  a  dashing  young 
&rmer  who  was  boasting  of  the  feats  Aw  horse  could  perform, 
the  doctor  took  the  shine  out  of  him  on  the  instant  by  proposing 
a  wager  that  he  had  a  horse  in  his  stable  which  could  take  a 
leap  the  farmer's  horse  could  not. 

**  *  Where  shall  we  go  to  decide  the  bet  ? '  said  the  farmer  who 
of  course  had  said  **'  done." 

"  *  Only  into  the  street,'  replied  the  other. 

*^  Consequently  the  doctor  was  mounted  on  the  blind  horse  in  a 
trice,  when  giving  him  the  office  by  the  bit  (and,  as  Horace  says, 
there  lies  the  horee^a  ear\  he  made  him  believe  a  stone  stile  was 
before  him,  and  he  took  a  spring  that  would  have  cleared  the 
highest  in  the  parish,  to  the  no  small  discomfiture  of  the 
farmer."  * 

And  when  well  treated  the  horse  is  capable  of  great  affection 
for  the  biped  who  rides  or  drives  him ;  the  animal  will  show  a 
great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  protecting  his  master  from  danger — 
witness  the  following  **  Instance  of  Docility  !  " 

"A  farmer  was  remarkable  for  two  qualities — attachment  to 
animals  and  getting  tipsy.  The  horse  he  usually  rode,  or  rather 
the  one  that  usually  walked  by  his  side  like  a  dog — ^for  he  seldom 
rode  him — ^had  been  brought  up  by  him  from  a  foal.  Once  every 
week  the  owner  went  to  a  market  some  seven  or  eight  miles 
distant  from  his  home,  and  as  invariably  came  home  the  worse 
for  liquor,  his  potations  in  such  cases  being  usually  varied  by 
sundry  slumbers  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  The  horse  was 
always  by  his  side,  and  if  any  one  approached,  a  warning  neigh 
gave  notice  to  be  wary ;  no  accident  to  the  master  ever  occurred. 

**  One  night  a  farmer  of  the  neighbourhood  was  coming  home 
when  the  well-known  neigh  informed  him  that  J —  was  asleep 
in  the  mud.  Determined  to  test  the  sagacity  of  the  horse  he 
removed  the  tipsy  man  from  the  middle  of  the  road  to  the  close 
vicinity  of  a  ditch  half  filled  with  water,  placing  him  in  a 
position  so  that  he  nearly  touched  the  water.  He  then  remounted 
his  own  horse,  rode  onwards  a  short  distance,  when  he  tied  his 
horse  to  a  gate  and  returned  to  watch  the  result,  which  he  foimd 
to  be  that  the  intoxicated  man  was  lying  far  from  the  ditch 

*  "  Nimrod,"  "  Hunting  Reminiscences. " 
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where  he  had  left  him ;  having  had  his  coat  torn  by  the  teeth  of 
his  own  horse  when  drag^ng  him  out  of  danger  of  drowning. 
The  tipsy  former's  horse,  which  had  previously  faien  very  friendly 
towards  the  experimenter,  could  not  afterwards  be  brought  to 
notice  him  otherwise  than  with  aversion.'*  * 

An  instance  of  vindictive  memory  may  follow  here  showing  how 
the  horse  remembers  those  who  ill-treat  him. 

^^  I  will  relate  a  little  circumstance  which  took  place  in  Mexico 
a  few  years  before  I  left  there.  One  of  my  friends  had  a  horse 
extremely  gentle,  and  of  such  an  easy  agreeable  gait,  that  he 
took  the  greatest  care  of  him,  and  held  him  at  a  great  price.  A 
well-fed  big  and  lusty  friar  was  a  friend  to  our  neighbour :  one 
who  liked  the  good  things  of  this  world,  as  well  as  he  liked  to 
ride  out  to  the  small  towns  bordering  upon  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  take  a  dinner  with  the  bonny  lasses  and  countrymen 
inhabiting  those  villages.  He  used  to  ask  my  friend  to  loan 
him  his  horse  to  take  these  excursions  just  around  the  capital ; 
and,  as  his  requests  were  granted  with  so  good  a  grace,  he,  in  a 
short  time,  went  so  for  as  to  ask  the  loan  of  this  favourite  animal 
to  go  to  Cuemavaca,  a  distance  of  eighteen  leagues.  As  this 
happened  pretty  often,  our  friend  complained  to  me  one  day  of 
the  indiscretion  of  the  friar.  I  asked  him  if  he  could  procure 
me  a  friar's  dress  for  a  few  days,  and  leave  his  horse  with  me  for 
the  same  time.  He  did  so.  I  dressed  myself  in  the  friar's  dress 
and  went  in  where  the  horse  was.  I  took  a  good  whip  in  my 
hand  and  made  him  do  penance  for  no  other  sin  but  that  of  too 
much  gentleness.  Going  out  I  took  off  my  friar's  dress  and  went 
in  again  in  my  own  dress,  and  handled  him  gently.  I  repeated 
the  operation  a  few  days,  at  the  end  of  which  I  took  the  horse 
back  to  his  master,  and  told  him  he  might  lend  him  to  the  friar 
whenever  he  pleased.  A  day  or  two  after  he  came  to  my  store. 
*Your  remedy,'  said  he,  *has  had  a  marvellous  effect.  Our 
monk  has  just  left  my  house,  perfectly  persuaded  that  my  horse 
is  possessed  with  the  devil.  For  when  the  holy  personage  came 
up  to  take  him  by  the  bridle  to  get  on  him,  he  was  so  frightened, 
and  wheeled  round  so  quick,  and  flew  away  from  him  with  so 
much  terror,  that  one  would  have  said  he  took  him  for  the 
destroying  angel.'  The  friar  crossed  himself  many  times,  hurried 
away  in  all  haste  to  the  convent  to  sprinkle  himself  with  holy 
water,  and  never  asked  my  friend  for  his  horse  again."  t 

In  this  case  the  horse  remembered  the  dress,  not  the  features 
of  the  individual  who  used  the  whip  on  him.  But  horses  can 
remember  features  as  well  as  costumes. 

The  late  General  Pater  of  the  East  India  Service  was  a  remark- 
ably fsBit  man.    While  stationed  at  Madras  he  purchased  a  charger, 

*  Youatt,  "ThoHoree." 

t  "  Tachyjiippodamia,"  by  W.  J.  Pellow. 
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which,  after  a  short  trial,  all  at  once  betook  himself  to  a  trick  of 
lying  down  whenever  the  general  prepared  to  get  upon  his  back. 
Every  expedient  was  tried,  without  success,  to  cure  him  of  the 
trick,  and  the  laugh  was  so  much  against  the  general's  corpulency 
that  he  found  it  convenient  to  dispose  of  his  horse  to  a  young 
oflScer  quitting  the  settlement  for  a  distant  station  up  the  country. 
Upwards  of  two  years  had  subsequently  elapsed  when,  in  execution 
of  his  official  duties,  General  Pater  left  Madras  to  inspect  one  of 
the  frontier  cantonments.  He  travelled,  as  is  the  custom  in  India, 
in  his  palankeen.  The  morning  after  his  arrival  at  the  station  the 
troops  were  drawn  out,  and,  as  he  had  brought  no  horses  it  was 
proper  to  provide  for  his  being  suitably  mounted,  though  it  was 
not  very  easy  to  find  a  charger  equal  to  his.  weight.  At  length  an 
officer  resigned  to  him  a  powerful  horse  for  the  occasion,  which  was 
brought  out,  duly  caparisoned,  in  front  of  the  line.  The  general 
came  forth  from  his  tent,  and  proceeded  to  mount ;  but  the  instant 
the  horee  saw  him  advance  he  flung  himself  flat  upon  the  sand, 
and  neither  blows  nor  entreaties  could  induce  him  to  rise.  It 
was  the  generctPs  old  charger^  who  from  the  moment  of  quitting 
his  service  had  never  once  practised  the  artifice  until  this  second 
meeting.  The  general,  who  was  an  exceedingly  good-humoured 
man,  joined  heartily  in  the  universal  shout  that  ran  through  the 
whole  line  on  witnessing  this  ludicrous  aflair."* 

The  tricks  of  horses  to  procure  little  luxuries  and  indulgences 
are  very  clever. 

*^  An  orchard  had  been  repeatedly  stripped  of  its  best  and  ripest 
frnit,  and  the  marauders  had  laid  their  plans  so  cunningly  that 
the  strictest  vigilance  could  not  detect  them.  At  last  the  depre- 
dators were  discovered  to  be  a  mare  and  her  colt  which  were 
turned  out  to  graze  among  the  trees.  The  mare  was  seen  to  go 
up  to  one  of  the  apple-trees,  and  to  throw  herself  against  the 
trunk  so  violently  that  a  shower  of  ripe  apples  came  tumbling 
down.  She  and  her  offspring  then  ate  the  fallen  apples,  and  the 
same  process  was  repented  at  another  tree.  Another  mare  had 
discovered  the  secret  of  the  water-butt,  and,  whenever  she  was 
thirsty,  was  accustomed  to  go  to  the  butt,  turn  the  tap  with  her 
teeth,  drink  until  her  thirst  was  satisfied,  and  then  to  close  the 
tap  again.  I  have  heard  of  two  animals  which  performed  this 
feat ;  but  one  of  them  was  not  clever  enough  to  turn  the  tap  back 
again,  and  used  to  let  all  the  water  run  to  waste."  t 


*  "  Penny  Magazine,"  Vol.  IX. 

t  R«v.  J,  G.  Wood,  "  Illustrated  Natural  History." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ECCENTRIC  UTERARY  AND  CLERICAL  HORSEMEN. 

Literature  has  produced  a  few  equestrian  curiosities.  So  has 
the  church.     The  tjpical  fox-hunting  parson  has  his  opposite. 

An  absent-minded  man  was  the  eccentric  poet  Bowles,  who 
resided  at  Bremhill,  in  Wiltshire.  His  chief  mode  of  locomotion 
being  on  horseback,  he  was  one  day  met  by  a  friend  walking 
leisurely  along  the  road,  book  in  hand,  with  the  reins  of  his  bridle 
hanging  on  his  arm,  and  the  head-piece  with  the  bit  trailing  on 
the  ground  behind  him. 

"Why, Bowles!"  exclaimed  his  friend,  "what  has  become  of 
your  horse?" 

"  Behind  me,"  was  his  reply,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  look 
back. 

"  Then  he  is  an  uncommon  long  way  behind,  Bowles,  for  I  can 
see  a  mile  of  road ;  but  no  horse." 

On  this  occasion,  during  one  of  his  absent  fits,  while  stopping 
and  taking  notes  as  he  proceeded  by  the  wayside,  the  chin  stay 
being  loose  the  horse  had  disengaged  the  bridle  from  his  head 
without  his  master  being  aware  of  nis  movements.  With  all  his 
eccentricities  and  wayside  wanderings,  nevertheless,  Bowles^  took 
good  care  to  avoid  meeting  the  foxhounds,  although  we  were  con- 
tinually running  through  his  parish."  * 

"  Archbishop  Vernon  Harcourt,  who  was  a  very  fine  horseman 
— and  before  he  was  promoted  to  the  bench,  always  in  the  first 
flight  when  foxhounds  were  running — once  said  to  the  wisest  wit 
of  the  last  generation,  ^^  I  understand,  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  you 
object  to  clergymen  riding  on  horseback."  "  Not,"  was  the  reply, 
"when  they  ride  very  badly  and  turn  out  their  toes."  For 
Sydney  Smith  took  the  hcivie  iccle  view  of  horsemanship,  t 

But  Sydney  Smith's  doctrine  was  better,  than  his  practice,  so 
far  as  riding  was  concerned.  He  certainly  at  various  times  kept 
horses,  and  even  mounted  them ;  but,  after  all,  Sydney  Smith  was  a 
very  poor  horseman.  In  the  words  of  his  daughter.  Lady  Holland, 
"  Either  from  the  badness  of  his  horses  or  the  badness  of  his 
riding,  or  perhaps  from  both  (in  spite  of  his  various  contrivances 
to  keep  himself  in  the  saddle),  he  had  several  falls,  and  kept  us  in 
continual  anxiety."  In  one  of  his  letters  Sydney  Smith  says : 
"  I  used  to  think  a  fall  from  a  horse  dangerous,  but  much  ex- 
perience has  convinced  me  to  the  contrary.  I  have  had  six  falls 
in  two  years,  and  behaved  just  like  the  Three  per  Cents,  when  they 
fall.  I  got  up  again,  and  am  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  it,  any  more  than 

*  "  Recollections  of  a  Foxhunter/'  by  Scrutator, 
t  8.  Sydney,  "  The  Book  of  the  Horse." 
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the  stock  in  qnestioD.  ...  I  left  off  riding  for  the  good  of  my 
parish  and  the  peaoe  of  my  &mily;  for  somehow  or  other  my 
horse  and  I  had  a  habit  of  parting  company.  On  one  occasion  I 
found  myself  suddenly  prostrate  in  the  streets  of  York,  much  to 
the  delight  of  the  dissenters.  Another  time  my  horse,  ^  Calamity/ 
flung  me  over  his  head  into  a  neighbouring  parish,  and  I  felt  grate- 
ful it  was  not  into  a  neighbouring  planet ;  but  as  no  harm  came  of 
it,  I  might  have  persevered  perhaps,  if,  on  a  certain  day,  a  quaker 
tailor  from  a  neighbouring  villi^e  to  which  I  had  said  I  was 
going  to  ride  had  not  taken  it  into  his  head  to  call,  soon  after  my 
departure,  and  requested  to  see  Mrs.  Sydney.  She  instantly 
conceiving  I  was  thrown,  if  not  killed,  rushed  down  to  the  man, 
exclaiming,  *  Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  your  master — is  he  hurt  ? ' 
The  astonished  and  quaking  snip  stood  silent  from  surprise.  Still 
more  agitated  by  his  silence  she  exclaimed,  ^  Is  he  hiut  ?  I  insist 
upon  baowing  the  worst ! '  *  Why,  please  ma'am,  it  is  only  thy 
little  bill,  a  very  small  account,  I  wanted  thee  to  settle,'  replied 
he  in  much  surprise. 

^^  After  this,  you  may  suppose,  I  sold  my  horse ;  however,  it  is 
some  comfort  to  know  tlu^  my  friend,  Sir  GreorgCy  is  one  fall 
ahead  of  me,  and  is  certainly  a  worse  rider.  It  is  a  great  proof, 
too,  of  the  liberality  of  this  county,  where  everybody  can  ride  as 
soon  as  they  are  bom,  that  they  tolerate  me  at  all. 

^^  The  horse  *  Calamity,'  whose  name  has  been  thus  introduced, 
was  the  firstborn  of  several  young  horses  bred  on  the  &rm,  who 
turned  out  very  fine  creatures,  and  gained  him  great  glory  even 
amongst  the  knowing  farmers  of  Yorkshire ;  but  this  first  pro- 
duction was  certainly  not  encouraging.  A  hu^e,  lank,  large-boned 
foal  appeared,  of  chestnut  colour  and  with  four  white  legs.  It 
grew  apace,  but  its  bones  became  more  and  more  conspicuous ; 
its  appetite  was  unbounded — grass,  hay,  com,  beans,  food  moist 
and  dry,  were  all  supplied  in  vain,  and  vanished  down  his  throat 
with  incredible  rapidity.  He  stood  a  large,  living  skeleton,  with 
famine  written  in  his  face,  and  my  father  christened  him  *  Calamity.' 
As  *  Calamity'  grew  to  maturity  he  was  found  to  be  as  sluggish  in 
disposition  as  his  master  was  impetuous;  so  my  father  was  driven 
to  invent  his  patent  ^Tantalus,'  which  consisted  of  a  small  sieve  of 
com  suspended  on  a  semicircular  bar  of  iron,  from  the  end  of  the 
shafts,  just  beyond  the  horse's  nose.  The  com  rattling  as  the 
vehicle  proceeded,  stimulated  ^  Calamity '  to  unwonted  exertions ; 
and  under  the  hope  of  overtaking  this  imaginary  feed,  he  did 
more  work  than  all  the  previous  provender  which  had  been  poured 
down  his  throat  had  been  able  to  obtain  from  him."  * 

Had  the  witty  clergyman  been  compelled  to  ride  long  dis- 
tances in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  would  probably  have  leamt 
what  Nimrod  called  the  ^^  art  of  adhesiveness,"  that  is,  the  knack 

*  By  Lady  Holkod,  "  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith." 
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of  sticking  to  his  saddle.  In  the  back  settlements  of  America, 
where  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  to  travel  long  distances  on 
horseback,  they  become  quite  knowing  in  all  matters  concerning 
horseflesh.  Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  leading  American  periodi- 
cal concerning  these  clerical  horsemen : 

'^  There  are  no  better  judges  of  horses  than  itinerant  preachers 
in  the  United  States.  From  the  very  necessities  of  their  calling 
they  are  constantly  dependent  upon  their  services,  and  thus, 
naturally,  become  acquainted  with  all  their  good  and  bad  qualities. 
We  have  one  of  these  Backwoods*  apostles  in  our  mind's  eye,  whose 
circuit  was  in  a  south-western  state.  He  was  bom  in  Virginia, 
and  I  have  always  suspected  that  his  infant  eyes  opened  upon  a 
race  track.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  certificate  of  character  from  him 
in  favour  of  a  horse  was  of  commercial  value.  IndiflFerent  about 
his  personal  comfort  and  personal  appearance,  he  insisted  upon 
being  well  mounted,  and  seemed  always  ready  to  *  run  the  good- 
race.' 

"  On  one  occasion  he  was  pressing  his  way  to  a  meeting  when 
his  progress  was  obstructed  by  a  crowd  in  the  road,  engaged  in 
the  preliminaries  of  a  scrub-race.  Compelled  to  stop  a  moment, 
he  involuntarily  examined  the  cattle  entered  for  the  sport  and 
spontaneously  gave  his  opinion  which  one  would  win.  Suddenly 
remembering  that  it  was  the  Sabbath,  he  apologised  for  his 
worldly-mindedness  and  would  have  passed  on,  but  the  crowd  had 
become  uproarious,  and  nothing  would  do  but  the  parson  must 
stay  and  see  the  thing  out.  After  some  properly  expressed  re- 
[nignance  he  consented,  on  the  condition  that  the  Sabbath- 
breakers  would  accompany  him  to  church  and  hear  his  sermon ;  this 
was  agreed  to  without  a  dissenting  voice.  The  parson  fulfilled 
his  contract  with  commendable  zeal,  and  his  constituents  acted 
in  like  good  faith.  As  a  result,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the 
congregation,  *  the  parson,  for  their  evident  wickedness,  used  a 
moral  curry-comb  with  such  coarse  teeth  that  he  nearly  took  all 
the  hair  of  their  self-conceit  off  their  backs.'  Unfortunately  for 
the  lasting  effects  of  the  well-timed  and  excellent  discourse  the 
parson's  horse,  after  the  sermon  was  over,  *  took  the  bit  in  his 
mouth  and  beat  everything  on  the  road,'  in  spite  of  all  the  owner's 
endeavours  to  restrain  him.  The  more  sober  and  discreet  brethren 
professed  to  believe  it  was  an  untoward  accident ;  but  the  sinners 
thought  there  was  design  in  it,  and  singularly  enough  the  parson's 
influence  was  greatly  increased  among  this  branch  of  his  congre- 
gation.'' 


ZIGZAGS. 


A  GENTLEMAN  who  had  the  credit  of  being  a  bit  of  a  philo- 
sopher— ^was  it  Eousseau  ? — expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
best  rule  for  the  composition  of  hiUeta-^Umx^  an  art  which  appears 
so  easy  to  every  one,  was  "  to  begin  without  knowing  exactly  what 
you  are  going  to  say,  and  finish  without  knowing  what  you  really 
have  said."     That  is  just  our  case. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  run  through  the  records  of  great 
people — their  whims,  foibles  and  eccentricities — and  note  their 
habits,  dress  and  conversation.  It  is  certain  that  we  can  oftener 
define  a  man's  character  and  disposition  by  the  way  he  treats 
trifling  affairs  than  by  the  manner  in  which  he  handles  a  big 
question.  Whether  they  are  authors,  poets,  military  commanders, 
artists,  or  even  kings  and  queens,  there  is  exhibited  such  a  variety 
of  character,  such  quaint  turns  of  manner,  and  so  many  little 
peculiarities  that  will  always  attract  our  fancy  and  serve  to 
amuse  us  during  a  spare  half  hour. 

In  this  age  of  Blue  Ribbon  and  Temperance  movement  it  is  a 
curious  fact  to  reflect  on,  that  some  of  our  best  productions  in 
English  literature  emanated  from  hard  drinkers.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly reflection,  but  it  is  a  true  one.  Take  the  case  of  Dryden, 
Steele,  Fielding,  Bums  and  many  more.  We  got  nothing  from 
them  except  as  the  outcome  of  a  jolly  good  drinking  "bout." 
Rabelais  would  point  to  his  bottle  and  say,  "  Here  is  my  source  of 
inspiration ;  this  is  my  cabalistic  fountain,  drinking  I  deliberate, 
deliberating  I  drink."  Although  poor  Southey  can  hardly  be 
included  in  this  company,  he  had  a  sneaking  kindness  for  hot  rum 
punch,  with  just  a  aoup^on  of  black  currant  jelly.  Byron  never 
could  get  along  at  any  price  without  the  stimulating  aid  of  gin 
and  water — ^gin,  tool — of  all  the  common  Seven-Dials,  coarse, 
besotting  drinks.  Even  honest,  simple-minded  Gluck,  the 
famous  composer,  could  only  manage  matters  with  a  bottle  of 
champagne  beside  him.  Indeed  (tell  it  not  in  Gath),  all  the  great 
composers  of  his  period  attributed  their  success  to  the  influence  of 
great  excitement.  In  the  case  of  Gluck,  when  he  wanted  to  wind 
himself  up  to  a  certain  pitch  and  rouse  his  imagination,  he  would 
trot  himself  out  into  a  beautiful  part  of  the  country,  settle  him- 
self down  on  some  lovely  lawn  or  meadow,  order  out  a  piano  and 
a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  then — surrounded  by  all  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery — compose  such  marvel- 
lous works  as  "Alcestis"  and  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis."  This  should 
make  the  chief  apostle  of  the  "  Liberty  and  Property  Defence 
League,"  Lord  Bramwelli  chuckle,  for  in  his  clever  pamphlet  on 
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"  Drink  *•  just  published,  he  contends  that  it  **  cheers^  and  if  you 
take  too  muchf  inebriates.'' 

That  unique,  elerant,  scholarly  and  generally  admitted  best 
specimen  of  English  composition — ^to  wit — ^the  "  Spectator,"  was 
produced  by  Addison  by  means  of  sundry  bottles  of  sherry.  The 
work  was  written  at  Holland  House,  and  the  author  would  insist 
on  having  a  glass  placed  at  each  end  of  the  room,  so  that  as  he 
paced  to  and  fro  he  could  reward  himself  when  an  unusually 
bright  passage  suggested  itself.  This  really  seems  a  capital  idea 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  most  comfortable  arrangement  I  Black- 
stone  wrote  his  ^  Commentaries  *'  with  the  aid  of  good  old  port 
wine,  and  as  for  Groldsmith,  tis  little  ways  were  notorious.  He 
drank  nothing  but  madeira  while  Working  out  that  most  charmiBg 
specimen  of  prose  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  The  story  goes  that 
Dr.  Johnson,  happening  to  visit  him  just  as  the  ^^  Vicar  "  was  finished, 
perceiving  its  cleverness,  snatched  up  the  manuscript  and  rushed 
oflF  to  a  bookseller  for  payment.  He  brought  back  £60.  The 
first  thing  that  Groldie  did,  on  receipt  of  his  money,  was  to  call 
m  his  landlady,  and  insist  on  her  joining  him  in  a  "jorum  "  of 
punch.  It  is  not  altogether  impossible  that  more  than  one  dose 
was  administered  to  the  lodger  and  the  landlady  ! 

Then,  again,  is  it  not  amusing  to  observe  the  tastes  and  antipa- 
thies of  these  great  people  ?  Quin,  the  actor,  confessed  that  he  once 
took  the  stage  from  Bath  to  London  for  the  express  purpose  of  eat- 
ing a  John  Dory,  which  had  been  secured  for  him  by  one  of  his 
friends.  Dr.  Parr  had  a  craze  for  hot-boiled  lobsters.  Ben  Jon- 
son  had  a  penchant  for  Canary  wine.  The  Doctor  of  dictionary 
renown  would  devour  three  parts  of  a  leg  of  mutton — and  ask  for 
more.  Lampreys  were  the  death  of  King  Henry  I.  George  III. 
preferred  fish  when  nearly  in  a  putrid  condition.  The  Fourth 
king  of  that  name  indulged  in  an  extraordinary  weakness  for  hot 
plum  bread  with  a  cream  sauce,  and  an  Illustrious  Lady  now  hold- 
ing the  reins  as  Sovereign  of  the  British  Isles  would  not,  if  her 
own  taste  were  consulted,  trouble  her  chef  of  the  Windsor  kitchen 
further  than  to  be  supplied  every  day  in  the  year  with  a  boiled 
haddock  and  a  roast  loin  of  Southdown  mutton  ! 

^Antipathies  exhibited  by  people,  otherwise  plucky  and  daring, 
are  very  funny,  though  doubtless  real  pain  and  fear  were  experienced 
by  the  victims  :  Marshal  Saxe,  who  would  have  fought  any  odds 
and  led  a  forlorn  hope,  if  needs  be,  took  to  his  heels  at  the  sight 
of  a  cat,  and  Turenne  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf  at  the  sight  of 
a  crawling  spider.  Thunder  threw  Caesar  into  convulsions.  King 
James  I.  grew  pale  and  fainted  right  away  at  the  sight  of  a 
drawn  sword.  Physiologists  connect  this  feet  with  the  murder 
of  Rizzio.  Many  persons  known  to  the  writer  of  this  paper  have 
such  a  painful  horror  of  razors  that  they  have  been  kiiown  to 
faint  while  under  the  hands  of  Figaro.  The  harmless  domestic 
cat  paralyzes  many  without  being  seen ;  they  know  instinctively 
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that  they  are  present  in  the  room — and  it  is  well  known  that  a 
hare  or  fox  will  make  men  change  colour  and  quiver  all  over  from 
convulsive  action. 

Some  celebrities  have  exposed  their  weaknesses  in  a  most  absurd 
manner.  No  one  dared,  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Talleyrand, 
to  use  the  word  ^'  death  ; "  and  his  valet,  as  he  valued  his  place, 
took  very  good  care  never  to  allow  letters  to  be  placed  on  his 
writing  table  sealed  with  black  wax  !  Byron,  with  all  his  cleverness, 
showed  great  weakness  of  character,  and  almost  was  entitled  to  be 
"  written  down  an  ass."  He  indulged  in  superstitions  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  believe  in  dreams,  omens,  and  apparitions  ;  he  had  an 
aversion  to  commence  anything  on  a  Friday,  and  carried  his  fancy 
so  far  as  to  forbid  his  tailor  to  leave  a  brand-new  suit  of  clothes  at 
his  house  on  that  imlucky  day.  This  objection  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  Friday  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  for  skippers  know 
it  is  useless  to  try  and  convince  Jack  Tar  to  sail  on  that  day. 
Some  years  ago,  a  capitalist,  a  thorough  hater  of  all  omens,  in 
order  to  show  his  contempt  for  such  matters,  tried  to  convince  his 
friends  of  the  absurdity  of  treating  "  Fridays  "  thus.  He  laid  a 
ship  on  the  stocks  on  a  Friday,  he  christened  it  Friday,  launched  it 
on  a  Friday,  started  on  the  first  voyage  on  a  Friday,  but — received 
the  intelligence  that  it  had  foundered  at  sea  on  a  Friday ! 

Can  the  reader  imagine  a  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
the  keeper  of  the  King's  conscience,  enjoying  the  buffooneries  of  a 
pantomime  ?  Lord  Eldon  became  an  old  man  before  he  could  be 
induced  to  see  one  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  His  Lordship,  however, 
being  at  last  persuaded  to  go  to  the  play,  was  so  tickled  with 
Grimaldi's  antics  in  "  Mother  Goose  "  that  he  went  eleven  nights 
consecutively.  The  hero  of  Waterloo,  too,  had  his  "  fed."  The 
Duke  never  missed  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition  of  a  new  monster 
at  a  show,  whether  it  was  a  fat  boy,  or  a  three-legged  calf,  or  what 
not.  One  day,  however,  he  had  his  eyes  opened,  for  the  showman 
positively  refused  his  shilling,  excusing  himself  by  saying,  "  Why  ! 
it's  only  the  old  sarpint  with  afresh  set  of  spots  painted  on  him  ! " 

The  late  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  was  dread- 
fully afraid  of  being  in  the  dark,  and  confesses  in  his  autobiography 
that  he  never  could  sleep  without  previously  looking  under  his  bed. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  under  what  circumstances  our  great 
authors  would  set  to  their  work.  Dryden  was  always  cupped  and 
well  physicked  before  he  undertook  a  big  affair ;  Milton  composed 
'*  Paiudise  Lost "  in  bed ;  and  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  could  do 
nothing  whatever  unless  he  was  figged  out  in  the  extreme  fashion 
of  the  day,  and  even  then  he  would  insist  on  writing  on  gilt  paper. 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  in  order  to  prepare  herself  and  her  readers  for 
horrors  and  ghastly  mysteries,  would  sup  on  half-raw  meat.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  did  most  of  his  work  before  breakfast.  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce  and  Dr.  Johnson  could  write  at  any  time  and  anv  hour  of 
the  day.   Balzac  drank  strong  coffee  night  and  day — it  killed  him ! 
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Vanity,  self-esteem^  and  love  of  finery  were  conspicuous  in  some 
of  the  celebrities.  Caesar  decked  himself  with  a  laurel  wreath  to 
hide  his  baldness,  and  Cicero  was  proud  of  his  epigram,  which  freely 
translated,  runs  "  Rome  was  lucky  indeed  to  have  me  for  her  consuL'* 
Every  one  knows  that  Goldsmith  liked  to  wear  a  peach-blossomed 
coat,  but  every  one  is  aware,  too,  that  it  was  only  his  fad ;  f6r,  with 
all  his  faults,  Groldie  had  not  an  atom  of  conceit.  Byron  boasted  of 
his  hands,  and  Mozart  stuck  a  gay  ribbon  on  his  flowing  tresses. 
Buffon  and  Voltaire  both  indulged  in  the  taste  for  dress,  wearing 
lace  and  fine  jewels  like  any  grand  lady  of  the  period;  Bufibn  carried 
his  effeminacy  still  further,  for  the  portraits  of  the  great  naturalist 
show  that  he  wore  his  hair  at  times  en  jHipiUote.  Some,  however, 
could  hardly  afford  to  be  vain,  seeing  how  cruelly  Dame  Nature 
had  afflicted  their  persons ;  Pope  bad  such  a  crooked  figure  that 
he  was  compared  to  a  note  of  interrogation ;  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
lame,  and  Byron  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  well  on  his  feet* 

It  is  some  consolation  to  the  small  fry  that  in  their  first  essays 
at  literature  many,  if  not  most,  successfril  authors  have  been 
rejected  and  declined  "with  thanks,"  to  wit — Macaulay,  Lord 
Brougham,  Carlyle,  and  even  George  Eliot.  In  the  case  of  Carlylc 
his  "  Sartor  Resartus  " — probably  tEe  cleverest  thing  he  ever  wrote 
— was  sent  about  begging  for  a  long  time ;  **  Vanity  Fair  '*  met 
with  the  same  fete.  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  authoress  of  "  Jane 
Eyre,"  was  in  despair  of  ever  making  herself  known,  her  femous 
novel  having  gone  the  roimd  of  many  publishers  before  it  met 
with  an  appreciative  *^  reader." 

How  rapidly  some  of  the  choice  specimens  of  our  literature  have 
been  put  together !  Look  at  Johnson's  "  Basselas;"  a  week  saw  it 
finished.  Byron  wrote  the  "  Corsair  "  in  thirteen  days  while  residing 
in  Albemarle  Street;  Scott  wrote  the  first  volume  of  "Waverley" 
in  three  weeks,  Ainsworth  wrote  "Dick  Turpin"  in  one  night 
without  interruption,  and  as  for  Bums,  he  out-did  them  all — he 
put  the  immortal  "  Tam  o'  Shanter "  together  between  dinner 
and  tea !  edw.  dbdky. 

IN  FAIEY-LAND. 


In  Fairy-land — the  fable  runneth 
Beneath  the  moon's  pale  rays,  in  days  of  yore, 
Young  Cupid  wandered  blithely  to  and  fro, 
In  Fairy-land. 

And  where  his  feet  had  trod  the  meadows  bore 
A  purple  flower,  which  maidens  plucked,  and  lo  ! 
It  changed  into  a  prince,  with  wealth  galore. 

Thus  each  fair  nymph  obtained  a  loving  beau 

Who  shortly  led  her  to  the  church's  door. 

And  they  were  wed — ^but  this  was  long  ago, 

In  Fairy-land.  K.  C.  smales. 
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MY  GRAND-AUNT  JULIA ; 

A  TALE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 


Beaumont  Cottage,  June,  1850. 

SIXTY  years  old  to-day !  I  am  not  likely  to  have  many  more 
birthdays ;  ten,  at  most,  if  I  attain  the  span  of  life  appointed 
to  man  on  earth.  No  one  makes  me  birthday  presents  now,  but 
on  each  anniversary  I  take  out  of  a  certain  cabinet  the  souvenirs  of 
the  past.  Before  me  lies  the  sandal-wood  casket  given  me  by 
Tante  Lucienne  thirty-nine  years  ago  to-day,  the  casket  which 
contains  the  few  trifles  which  are  all  that  remain  to  remind 
posterity  of  Julia  Beaumont  Dalrymple.  Few  and  simple  enough 
they  are ;  a  fine  cambric  handkerchief,  a  withered  rose,  a  small 
manuscript  book,  a  package  of  old  letters  tied  with  a  faded  lilac 
ribbon,  an  oval  miniature  set  in  gold,  and  a  curious  triangular 
amulet  of  rock  crystal,  set  in  wrought  gold,  and  attached  to  an 
exquisitely  elaborate  and  intricate  gold  chain,  of  Indian  workman- 
ship. The  amulet  is  a  large  one ;  it  opens  at  a  touch,  and  at  a  touch 
the  contents  fall  out,  a  long  silky  curl  of  raven  hair,  one  end  of 
which  is  passed  through  a  tiny  parchment  scrip,  and  tied  with  silver 
thread.  On  the  scrip  is  printed,  in  Indian  ink,  and  in  minute 
characters,  J.  B.  D.  Her  Hair.  Cut  off  on  her  death-bed,  January 
31st,  1784!  On  the  back  of  the  miniature  is  engraved  **  Julia 
Beaumont  Dalrymple.  Obiit  February  1st,  1784 -fiT-xix."  The 
miniature  shows  a  fair  face  with  delicately  chiselled  features, 
raven  hair  combed  back  over  a  cushion,  and  falling  in  rich  ringlets 
behind,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  beautiful  eyes  of  gentian 
blue,  eyes  which  look  straight  into  mine  with  an  expression  of 
resolute  reserve.  Reserve,  indeed,  is  stamped  on  every  lineament 
of  that  delicate  proud  face ;  it  is  to  be  read  in  the  turn  of  the  head, 
in  the  line  of  the  beautiful  but  firmly  closed  lips,  as  well  as  in  the 
glance  of  the  eye.  And  is  nothing  more  to  be  read  in  those 
lovely  eyes,  which  have  been  dust  for  nearly  a  century  ?  Yes,  as, 
I  hold  the  miniature  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  look  long  at  it, 
the  mist  of  pride  and  reticence  dissolves  and  the  blue  eyes  look 
into  mine  with  that  glance  of  sad  appeal  which  is  to  be  seen 
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sometimes  in  the  portraits  of  those  who  have  missed  their  share 
of  this  life's  happiness.  We  all  know  how  the  eyes  of  a  portrait 
seem  to  follow  one  about.  I,  who  have  passed  much  of  my  life 
alone,  have  noticed  often  this  sad,  appealing  glance  in  the 
pictured  eyes  of  those  who  have  led  unhappy  lives.  But — iEX. 
XIX.  How  many  way-worn,  disappointed  men  and  women  look 
upon  those  who  have  died  in  early  youth  as  fortunate  ? — ^to  have 
known  nothing  of  life's  cares,  its  bereavements,  its  deadly 
disappointments!  That  is  what  it  often  means  to  die  young. 
But  not  always.  This  feir  young  creature  knew  what  it  was  to 
suflFer  and  endure,  and  the  traces  of  mortal  pain  are  visible  in  her 
delicate  face.  We  Beaumont  Dalrymples  are  an  old  revolutionary 
family.  I  should  rather  say  we  were,  for  I,  widowed  and  childless 
woman,  am  the  last  of  the  race,  and  my  lot  has  been  cast  in  the 
Far  West,  where,  I  sometimes  think,  no  one  cares  for  the  past 
but  myself.  When  I  was  young,  I  too,  cared  little  for  it.  And 
as  I  have  never  had  any  children,  and  have  therefore  little  to 
attach  me  to  a  younger  generation,  I  should  be  very  devoid  of 
interests  now  but  for  the  fact  that  Tante  Lucienne  made  me 
the  receptacle  of  her  souvenirs.  I  live,  thanks  to  her,  much  in  the 
past.  She  herself  was  a  French  woman,  married  to  her  husband 
when  almost  a  child,  and  treated  always  by  him  with  a  tender 
protecting  devotion  which  won  her  devoted  love.  For  his  sake 
she  loved  America,  and  as  the  years  passed  on,  she  identified 
herself  more  and  more  completely  with  her  adopted  country. 
From  the  first  she  had  attached  herself  enthusiastically  to  her 
beautiful  young  sister-in-law,  and  it  was  into  her  hands  that  the 
dying  girl  put  the  little  manuscript  book  which  had  been  the  sole 
confidant  of  her  love  and  sorrow.  Poor,  pretty,  grand-aunt  Julia ! 
Her  story  is  best  told  in  her  own  words : 

Beaumont  House,  Manor  of  Beaumont,  Jan  31st,  1782. 
My  Honoured  Mother  hath  given  me  this  little  book,  and  says 
that  as  we  have  fallen  on  troublous  times,  it  were  well  that  I  should 
write  somewhat  daily  of  what  befalls  us,  for  that  when  I  am  an 
old  woman,  it  may  be  pleasing  to  me  and  mine  to  read  the  record 
of  these  days.  I  am  seventeen  years  old  to-day,  and  my  dear 
mother  hath  given  me  my  grand-aunt  Lucy's  pearls  and  amethysts, 
which  she  was  good  enough  to  make  me  a  legacy  of,  in  her  will. 
My  sister  Betty  gave  me  a  white  silk  paduasoy  for  a  petticoat ;  it 
is  a  fine  piece,  and  she  hath  had  it  long  lying  by.  I  fear  me  she 
hath  noted  how  I  have  wished  for  it,  for  often  when  I  have  been 
at  Montcalm  to  spend  the  day  she  hath  allowed  me  to  turn  over 
her  camphor  chest,  and  I  have  ever  thought  what  a  fine  thing  it 
would  be  to  have  the  paduasoy,  seeing  that  sister  Betty  is  in 
mourning  now,  and,  it  is  like,  will  wear  nothing  but  widows'  weeds 
all  her  days.  Oh,  how  selfish  and  evil  such  thoughts  seemed  to 
me  to-day,  when  dear  Betty,  with  her  sad  smile,  handed  me  the 
paduasoy,  saying,  "  I  could  buy  nothing  new,  dear  child,  in  these 
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troublous  times  ;  but  the  paduasoy  has  never  been  cut,  and  will 
make  a  fine  under-petticoat  for  a  ball  costume.  May  you  be  as 
happy  as  I  was  at  my  first  ball."  Then  she  turned  away  and  wept, 
and  I  knew  she  was  thinking  of  my  brother-in-law  Charles,  who 
was  killed  in  battle  very  nearly  three  years  ago. 

It  was  only  his  second  battle,  and  poor  sister  Betty  had  never 
recovered  it,  nor  ever  will.  She  never  smiles  but  when  she  is 
playing  with  her  two  fine  boys.  Sister  Kitty  sent  me  a  fine  cam- 
bric handkerchief,  hemstitched,  and  with  my  initials,  J.  B.  D.,  in 
her  beautiful  embroidery.  This,  too,  I  know  she  hath  had  long 
lying  by.  But  it  hath  never  been  used,  or  even  marked  before. 
Until  to-day  all^my  pocket  handkerchiefs  had^been  plain  squares  of 
linen — but  now,  dear  Mother  says  I  am  a  woman,  and  it  is  fit  and 
proper  that  I  should  have  two  or  three  cambric  handkerchiefs. 

My  honoured  grandmother  hath  given  me  her  violet  and  white 
brocade.  It  is  the  finest  piece  I  ever  saw,  white,  with  bunches 
of  violets  with  silver  leaves.  My  sister-in-law,  Lucienne,  hath  sent 
me  some  bunches  of  violet  ribbon,  with  silver  edges,  and  some 
violet  silk  and  silver  thread,  that  I  may  embroider  my  paduasoy. 
And  so  I  shall,  to  match  the  brocade,  and  it  will  be  as  grand 
a  gown,  dear  Mother  says,  as  any  one  could  have.  I  have  had  all 
these  fine  presents,  but  no  birthday  cake,  at  which  our  good  Dinah 
and  the  other  servants  were  much  aggrieved,  Pompey  in  particu- 
lar saying  that  it  was  a  shame.  But  dear  Mother  reproved  him, 
saying  that,  in  these  evil  days,  when  many  of  pur  brave  soldiers 
lack  bread  to  eat,  it  were  most  unfitting  that  Colonel  Dalrymple's 
daughter  should  be  regaled  with  confectionery  on  her  birthday — 
and  that  much  as  she  loved  her  youngest  child,  I  should  have 
had  no  gifts  at  all,  but  that  she,  and  my  grandmother  and  sisters, 
had  had  these  things  lying  by.  God  knows,  I  would  have  gladly 
had  nothing,  could  it  bring  aught  of  good  to  our  country.  I  must 
write  no  more,  for  it  is  my  hour  to  spin,  and  dear  Mother  hath 
given,  too,  the  keys  of  the  linen  chest  into  my  hands,  so  that  I 
have  much  to  do.  Now  that  my  sisters  are  all  married  and  gone, 
I  have  all  the  clear-starching  to  do,  and  my  honoured  father  has 
been  pleased  to  say  that  none  of  my  sisters  could  equal  me  in 
getting  up  his  rufHes  and  wristbands. 

July,  1781. — My  dear  brother  Edmund,  and  his  wife  Lucienne 
arrived  last  night.  Dear  Father  came  home  to  welcome  them,  and 
in  honour  of  the  recent  victory  he  ordered  the  house  and  grounds 
to  be  illuminated,  and  we  had  a  ball.  Many  officers  were  there  in 
uniform,  and  it  was  a  fine  sight.  I  wore  my  brocade  gown,  made 
with  a  train,  and  looped  up  over  my  paduasoy  with  violet  and 
silver  ribbons;  on  my  neck  and  arms  Aunt  Lucy's  amethysts. 
My  sister-in-law,  Lucienne,  wore  a  pink  brocade  and  pearls,  and 
her  hair  was  frizzed  and  powdered.  She  is  very  beautiful,  so  deli- 
cate  and  dainty,  and  Edmund   is  very  proud  of  her,  and  with 
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reason,  for  Mother  said  she  scarce  knew  the  world  could  hold  so 
fair  a  creature.  Lucienne  is  only  twenty  and  so  much  younger 
than  Edmund,  that  she  seems  more  like  his  child  than  his  wife. 
She  dances  with  a  grace  that  is  incomparable,  dear  Father  says, 
and  so  all  the  gentlemen  agreed  in  saying,  being  loud  in  her 
praise,  and  standing  in  circles  to  watch  her. 

I  danced  all  night,  and  do  indeed  feel  that  I  have  been  wrong 
Ko  be  so  frivolous.  But  it  was  my  first  ball,  and  my  honoured  father 
bade  me  enjoy  myself,  saying,  that  after  such  a  signal  victory  as 
that  won  by  our  gallant  troops,  it  behoved  all  loyal  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Republic  to  rejoice.     *     •      But    •     ♦     •     • 

September,  1782. 
We  are  again  in  great  grief  and  anxiety  of  mind.  I  look  at  what 
I  have  written,  and  wonder  that  I  could  ever  have  been  light  of 
heart.  My  brother  Anthony  was  brought  home  badly  wounded 
from  the  skirmish  at  Carr's  Point,  and  he  died  a  month  ago. 
Yesterday  we  had  a  message  from  the  Upper  Manor,  telling  us 
that  the  family  vault  must  again  be  opened,  for  Aunt  Betty  was 
dying.  This  morning  the  news  of  her  death  reached  us,  and  now 
all  is  being  made  ready  for  the  funeral.  She  is  the  last  of  the 
Upper  Manor  Beaumonts,  for  her  husband  and  eldest  son  were 
killed  fighting  against  Montcalm,  and  the  younger  son,  cousin 
Harry,  fell  at  Bunker's  Hill. 

December,  1782. 
The  recent  battle  has  resulted  in  victory,  and  one  most  honour- 
able, dear  Father  says,  to  our  gallant  troops.  Many  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  one,  a  young  English  officer,  was  brought  home  to 
our  house.  He  was  grievously  wounded  and  'twas  thought  must 
die,  but  by  God's  blessing,  and  dear  Mother's  nursing,  he  is  now 
recovering.  I  have  just  been  to  his  chamber  to  write  a  letter  from 
his  dictation,  dear  Mother  being  there  also,  but  too  busy  with  her 
spinning  to  write.  The  letter  was  to  his  uncle,  for  it  seems  he 
hath  no  other  relatives,  and  he  says  often,  how  enviable  are  those 
who  belong  to  a  large  family.  If  dear  Mother  were  his  queen,  he 
could  not  treat  her  with  more  loyal  courtesy  and  gratitude,  and  I 
know  that  he  has  a  true  and  kind  heart,  though  he  lias  been 
fighting  under  King  George.  Sure,  he  thought  he  was  right,  and 
all  people  cannot  think  alike,  and  he  could  not  know,  as  he  says 
all  the  colonies  have  had  to  suffer.  He  is  so  handsome  and  kind, 
that  though  he  is  a  British  officer,  all  the  servants  love  him.  The 
dogs  too  are  fond  of  him,  and  I  know  that  I  have  often  heard  my 
honoured  Father  say  that  dumb  beasts  know  well  how  to  distin- 
guish between  good  and  bad  men.  But  Harry  says  it  does  not 
matter  what  a  British  soldier  is ;  that  as  soon  as  Captain  Falconer 
is  better  he  will  be  exchanged  and  join  his  regiment,  and  that  we 
shall  see  him  no  more. 
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Nevertheless,  I  know  Captain  Falconer  will  never  forget  Mother's 
kindness.  Some  men  may  forget,  but  I  know  that  he  will  not. 
Often  I  see  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  great  gratitude  and  affection. 
He  has  fine  dark  eyes,  but  fair  hair.  In  truth  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ever  saw  a  handsomer  man,  or  one  with  finer  or  more 
gracious  presence. 

Often  has  he  taken  occasion  to  say  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  rights  ani  wrongs  of  the  colonists,  that  he,  having  been 
brought  up  a  soldier,  came  out  to  fight  against  the  colonies, 
without  a  thought  but  that  of  duty  to  his  king. 

Brother  Harry  was  in  the  room  when  he  last  spoke  thus,  and 
with  his  wonted  bluntness  said  : 

"  If  you  think,  sir,  that  your  king  is  in  the  wrong,  I  wonder  that 
you  do  not  cast  in  your  lot  with  us." 

"  Sir,"  says  Captain  Falconer,  starting  up  and  turning  very  red, 

"  God  knows  I  regret — I  wish But  you  do  not  understand,  sir. 

I  cauTvot  be  false  to  my  country  and  my  king."  Then  he  limped 
out  of  the  room ;  and  indeed  my  heart  aches  for  him.  I  know  he 
is  sad  and  anxious. 

May,  1783. — Captain  Falconer  to-day,  having  first  asked  Mother  s 
permission,  gave  me  a  white-rose  bush,  saying  it  was  one  that  had 
been  brought  from  England  at  his  desire,  and  that  it  was  a  climbing 
rose,  and  hardy,  and  would,  he  thought,  thrive  well  in  our  garden, 
and  in  time  cover  the  whole  south  wall ;  that  it  needed  nothing  but 
care,  and  that  he  was  sure  Miss  Julia  would  know  how  to  care 
for  it,  for  he  had  often  noted  her  care  for  the  garden  and  the 
beds. 

Dear  Mother  looked  grave,  and  I  feared  she  would  say  No,  but 
before  she  opened  her  lips,  Captain  Falconer  limped  across  the 
room  and  fell  on  his  knees. 

"  Dear  madam,"  says  he,  "  for  pity's  sake,  do  not  refuse  me  this 
honour.  Sure  I  owe  you  my  life,  yes,  and  more  than  life.  Madam, 
I  never  knew  my  mother ;  I  have  no  home  in  which  to  plant  this 
rose  bush.  Let  it  grow  and  thrive,  madam,  and  remind  you  daily 
of  your  goodness  to  the  stranger,  who  will  never  forget  your 
heavenly  kindness  while  life  lasts." 

Then  he  took  her  hand,  and  kissed  it,  and  Mother,  I  think,  saw 
a  tear  in  his  eye,  for  she  tapped  him  on  the  cheek  as  if  he  had  been 
one  of  her  own  sons,  and  bade  him  rest,  and  then  she  said : 

"  My  daughter  shall  plant  the  rose  bush." 

So  I  have  planted  it  under  the  south  wall,  and  close  by  my 
chamber  window,  and  will  spare  no  pains  to  make  it  live  and 
flourish.  I  fear  Captain  Falconer  cannot  know  how  much  I  wish 
he  might  be  happy,  nor  how  I  grieve  for  him  when  I  see  his  brows 
knitted  with  pain,  and  a  sad  look  in  his  eyes.  But  I  can  say  no 
word  of  comfort,  being  only  a  girl,  as  Harry  says ;  and  indeed  I 
would  do  nothing  unseemly. 
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June  25,  1782.— I  shall  never  see  Captain  Falconer  again. 
Indeed,  I  am  wrong  even  to  think  of  him  now,  when  my  honoured 
parents  are  in  such  trouble.  We  are  all  in  trouble  indeed,  and 
God  knows  when  we  shall  see  our  beloved  home.  I  was  sitting  in 
my  room,  and  writing  the  paragraph  at  the  head  of  this  page, 
when  I  heard  some  one  approaching  at  a  furious  gallop,  and  then 
a  voice  asking  if  Madam  Beaumont  were  within.  Alas,  it  was  a 
messenger  from  Colonel  Rivers,  who  commands  the  troops  at  Lilton 
Ferry.  The  messenger  said  that  the  British  had  burned  the  bridge 
over  Lilton  Creek,  and  were  marching  on  rapidly,  and  that 
Colonel  Rivers  himself  had  but  few  soldiers,  and  feared  that  before 
reinforcements  could  reach  him  it  would  be  too  late  for  us  to 
escape. 

Dear  Mother  was  quite  calm,  as  she  always  is.  She  ordered  the 
coach  and  two  waggons  to  be  got  ready  and  bade  us  all  pack  up 
our  valuables  as  quickly  as  possible.  -The  negroes,  though  much 
frightened,  were  obedient,  and  though  we  had  but  an  hour  in 
which  to  prepare  everything,  the  fine  mirrors  and  silver  were 
buried  in  the  garden,  and  all  our  jewels  and  finery  packed  in  boxes, 
and  placed  on  the  coach.  Then  Mother  bade  us  enter  the  coach. 
But  Captain  Falconer,  who  had  come  out  upon  the  terrace  before 
the  house,  knelt  down  before  Mother,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
implored  her  to  remain,  saying  "  Madam,  good  Madam  Beaumont, 
I  pray  you  have  pity  on  me,  madam,  and  stay.  I  will  answer  for 
it  with  my  life,  that  not  a  hair  of  your  heads  shall  be  touched. 
Sure,  madam,  you  can  do  justice,  even  to  an  enemy,  and  I  swear 
to  you  that  the  British  soldier  does  not  live  who  would  be  so  vile 
as  to  lay  a  sacrilegious  hand  upon  this  mansion,  where  I  have  been 
so  charitably  sheltered  and  entertained.     Madam,  I  pray  you  stay." 

But  dear  Mother  answered  him  somewhat  sternly,  I  thought — 
but  she  knows  best — ^that  she  had  her  husband's  commands  as  to 
what  she  should  do,  and  that  it  would  ill  befit  her  to  accept 
British  protection,  even  in  her  own  house,  and  then  she  bade  me 
get  into  the  coach  quickly,  and  I  obeyed  her,  as  was  my  duty, 
though  it  cut  me  to  the  heart  to  see  how  grieved  Captain  Falconer 
was  that  he  was  so  ill  listened  to.  And  he  meant  to  hand  us  into 
the  coach,  I  know,  but  dared  not.  Mother  having  bid  old  Pompey 
do  so. 

While  we  drove  down  the  Avenue,  not  one  of  us  said  a  word, 
but  Mother  seemed  much  in  prayer,  and  I  strove  to  pray  too,  but 
succeeded  but  ill,  being  in  a  sore  fright,  and  in  much  distress  for 
poor  Captain  Falconer,  who  is,  I  know,  heavy  at  heart.  We  took 
the  Beckhampton  road,  and  had  gone,  at  a  good  pace,  for  an  hour 
or  more,  when  Caesar,  looking  back,  said  to  Mother, 

"  See,  Missis,  how  the  British  rascal  keeps  his  word." 

At  this  we  all  looked  out  of  the  coach,  and  alas !  we  saw  fliames 
and  smoke  rising  from  the  valley  where  we  knew  Beaumont  Manor 
was. 
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"  It  is  as  I  expected,**  says  Mother,  drawing  in  her  head.  "The 
Lord's  will  be  done !  " 

Then  she  bade  Gsesar  to  sit  fast  and  drive  on  with  speed,  and 
commanded  us  all  to  look  out  no  more,  but  to  be  quiet.  I  could 
not  but  weep  bitterly ;  I  am  grieved  for  my  honoured  parents,  and 
for  my  dear,  dear  home.  But  I  know  that  nothing  that  has 
happened  is  Captain  Falconer's  fault.  Yet  I  dare  not  say  so. 
Mother  would  be  displeased,  I  know.  She  has  never  mentioned 
his  name,  and  has  bid  the  servants  do  the  same.  Harry  did 
once  sneer  at  him,  and  Mother  bade  him  be  quiet,  saying  we  had 
better  be  silent  than  speak  ill  words.  Sure  Captain  Falconer 
deserves  no  ill  words,  but        ♦        ♦        ♦        • 

September  1 , 1 783. — ^We  are  at  home  again.  The  war  is  over ;  our 
beloved  country  is  a  nation  among  the  nations,  as  dear  Father  says. 
I  am  writing  in  my  own  bed-chamber,  which  I  had  thought  never 
to  see  again.  But  the  fire  was  but  a  small  thing  after  all,  the 
outhouses  only  having  been  set  alight,  and  (as  the  blacks  tell  us), 
those  flames  were  quickly  put  out  by  Captain  Falconer's  order. 
He  saved  everything,  indeed.  I  knew  he  would.  And  dear  Mother, 
and  even  Harry  have  spoken  of  him  as  an  honest  gentleman. 

"  Aye,  that  he  is,  indeed,"  dear  Father  said.  "  But  he  is  not  of 
our  country,  and  it  were  well  to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  We 
have  no  more  to  do  with  him,  nor  he  with  us." 

Therefore  no  one  speaks  of  Captain  Falconer  now.  I  know  well 
that  my  honoured  father's  judgment  is  right  in  all  things,  but  it 
seems  hard  that  no  one  in  the  house  must  ever  name  that  grate- 
ful and  loyal  gentleman.  But  I  must  put  by  my  writing,  for 
dear  Father  has  bidden  me  to  come  and  ride  with  him,  and  has 
given  me  a  new  habit  of  sky-blue  cloth  with  silver  buttons,  and 
a  hat  with  plumes. 

Oct.  30,  1783. — It  seems  many  years  since  I  last  wrote  in  this 
book,  but  in  truth  it  is  barely  two  months.  I  have  been  very  ill 
with  a  fever  and  a  bad  cough,  and  could  not  write — ^nay,  even 
now  I  have  a  sore  pain  in  my  side,  and  when  I  have  put  down 
what  I  mean  to  record,  I  shall  write  no  more.  I  do  not  care  for 
my  journal;  I  am  so  ill,  so  weak^  and  always  weary  from  the 
morning  until  the  night. 

When  I  had  written  what  stands  at  the  head  of  this  page,  I 
put  on  my  habit,  and  a  white  rose  in  my  button-hole,  and  dear 
Father  and  I  went  out  together,  I  riding  the  grey  mare.  We  rode 
along  by  the  river,  and  dear  Father  talked  to  me  of  the  war,  and 
of  our  beloved  country,  and  of  the  peace  of  mind  it  gave  him  to 
think  that  he  and  all  his  children  had  done  their  duty.  He 
rejoiced,  he  said,  for  the  dead  as  for  the  living,  and  then  he  said 
that  though  women  were  not  called  to  encounter  the  horrors  of 
the  battlefield,  yet  they  too  owed  a  duty  to  their  country,  and 
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often  as  hard  a  one  as  any  a  man  was  caUed  upon  to  render ;  that 
it  often  behoved  a  woman  to  sacrifice  her  affections,  and  that  it 
was  as  clearly  her  duty  to  do  so  for  her  country's  sake  as  it  was 
that  of  a  man  to  give  his  life. 

"  You  are  scarce  more  than  a  child  yet,"  says  Father ;  "  but  I 
hope  that  my  Julia  will  never  give  me  reason  to  blush  for  her.** 

"  No,  dear  Father,"  I  answered,  taking  his  hand  and  kissing  it, 
"  indeed  I  never  will." 

When  we  came  home  we  saw  two  horses  before  the  door,  and 
Father,  bidding  me  follow  him,  walked  into  the  drawing-room. 
Dear  Mother  was  there,  and  Aunt  Joan,  and  by  sister  Betty,  but 
I  could  scarce  see  anything,  for  there  too,  was  Captain  Falconer ! 
He  made  a  deep  bow,  and  then  would  have  spoken,  but  Father 
interrupted  him. 

"  Sir,"  says  he,  "  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  have  consulted 
with  Madam  Beaumont  about  it,  and  we  are  both  of  opinion  that 
though  nothing  could  be  more  unseemly  than  such  an  alliance  as 
you  propose,  yet,  as  your  letter  was  in  all  respects  a  fit  and  proper 
one,  it  is  best  that  you  should  have  your  answer  firom  our 
daughter's  own  lips.  We  have  not  spoken  of  your  suit  to  her, 
but  she  knows  well  that  in  such  times  as  these  in  which  we  live  it 
befits  her,  as  a  loyal  child  of  the  Eepublic,  to  abide  by  her  own 
people,  and  her  father's  house,  and  that  it  would  be  most  unfitting 
for  her  to  commit  the  keeping  of  her  life  to  one  of  the  enemies 
of  her  country."  Then  he  added,  turning  to  me,  "  My  child. 
Captain  Falconer  has  done  you  the  honour  to  make  you  an  offer 
of  marriage.  Your  mother  and  I  could  never  approve  of  such  a 
union,  but  you  may  be  also  certain  that  we  will  force  you  in 
nothing.  Will  you  accept  Captain  Falconer's  proposal,  or  will  you 
obey  your  father  ?  " 

I  courtesied,  and  answered  that  I  would  obey.  I  could  do 
nothing  else.  I  know  that  it  is  my  duty  to  obey.  "  Captain 
Falconer,  sir,"  says  Father;  "you  have  heard  my  daughter's 
answer.  You  have  behaved  like  an  honest  man  and  a  gentleman, 
and  I  own  that  were  you  of  a  different  nation  I  should  have 
wished  for  a  different  ending  of  the  matter.  But  as  it  is,  sir,  I 
am  glad  and  proud  to  have  so  dutiful  a  child  and  so  loyal  a  woman 
as  a  daughter." 

**  Then,  sir,"  says  Captain  Falconer,  with  a  low  bow ;  "  I  may 
have  no  hope  while  I  am  loyal  to  my  country  and  my  king  ?  " 

"  God  forbid,  sir,"  answered  dear  Father,  "  that  I  should  tempt 
any  man  to  be  disloyal  to  his  own  duty.  But  you  have  put  the 
case  clearly,  nevertheless.  I  should  be  ill  pleased  to  see  any  child 
of  mine  wed  an  Englishman." 

"  Believe  me,  sir,"  answered  Captain  Falconer,  taking  up  his 
sword  and  fastening  it  on,  while  his  lips  quivered  a  little ;  **  I  do 
not  love  your  daughter  the  less,  because  I  love  honour  more." 
Then  he  kissed  my  hand,  and  making  him  a  low  courtesy  I  left 
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the  room  at  a  sign  from  Mother.  I  ran  across  the  com-t,  being 
anxious  to  get  to  my  own  chamber  without  passing  through  the 
hall.  But  at  the  south  door  I  saw  Captain  Falconer's  horse 
standing,  and  taking  my  white  rose  from  the  bosom  .of  my  habit 
I  fastened  it  behind  his  ear.  1  hope  I  did  no  wrong,  but  I  dared 
not  tell  dear  Mother  this.  And  yet  it  grieved  me  to  let  Captain 
Falconer  go  so  without  a  word. 

My  honoured  parents  have  been  pleased  to  say  that  they  highly 
approve  of  my  behaviour,  and  dear  Father  would  have  me  go 
daily  to  ride  with  him.  But  the  Monday  following  Captain  Fal- 
coner's visit  (which  was  on  Saturday),  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
severe  fall  of  rain,  and  I  caught  cold,  and  since  then  have  kept 
my  bed.  I  am  now  dressed,  but  I  am  very  weak  ♦  •  •  Jiy 
thoughts  are  ever  with  Captain  Falconer,  but  I  cannot  speak  of 
them ;  it  would  not  be  seemly  to  do  so,  and  no  one  speaks  of  him. 
Sure  it  was  good  of  him  to  love  me.  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
tell  him  so,  but  might  not.  And,  indeed,  I  could  have  made  no 
other  answer.  It  was  my  duty  to  do  as  I  did.  But  if  he  had 
been  my  countryman  ♦  ♦  ♦  i  must  not  write  these  thoughts. 
Sometimes  I  think  my  sister-in-law  Lucienne  pities  Captain 
Falconer,  and  pities  me    ♦     ♦     • 

Julia  Beaumont  Dalrymple. 

The  MS.  breaks  oflf  here.  The  signature  is  the  last  thing, 
added,  probably,  some  weeks  later.  And  then  comes  the  letter 
written  in  French  and  superscribed  to  General  Edward  Dalrymple, 
Washington  D.E. 

Beaumont  Manor,  Feb.  7th.  1783. 

Mon  cher  bien-aim^. 

You  will  .have  been  prepared  by  my  last  letter 
for  the  sad  news  which  now  awaits  you.  Our  beautiftil  and  dear 
Julia  died  on  Monday  last,  and  I  have  but  waited  for  the  funeral 
to  tell  you  all.  Helaaf  mon  ami^  her  sufferings  have  been 
extreme,  through  all  these  weeks,  though  borne  with  a  patience 
which  was  that  of  a  heroine  and  an  angel.  You  know  that 
since  the  first  of  September  she  has  never  been  well.  Your  dear 
parents  hoped  always  that  she  would  recover,  and  for  a  few  days 
she  seemed  better,  being  dressed  and  taking  up  her  embroidery 
once  more.  But  she  never  smiled,  and  though  of  an  extreme 
docility  as  to  the  remedies  proposed,  and  of  a  silence  and 
patience  which  were  unequalled,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  she 
wasted  away  daily,  and  had  no  longer  for  herself  an  interest 
in  anything  upon  the  earth.  Your  dear  parents  could  not  see 
that  death  was  approaching,  and  the  dear  Julia  herself  never 
spoke  of  it,  being  as  always  of  an  extreme  reticence,  though  of 
an  angelic  sweetness  and  kindness  for  every  one.  HSlas!  mon 
ami,  pardon  your  little  Lucienne  if  she  tells  you  the  truth,  that 
the  dear  child  longed  ever  for  the  young  English  officer,  and  that 
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it  was  for  him  she  died.  After  he  was  refused,  the  poor  lamb  was 
completely  broken,  and  her  beantifol  proud  head  drooped  like  a 
lily  on  its  stalk.  She  knew  perfectly  her  duty,  pauvrette !  and 
obeyed  like  a  loyal  daughter  of  the  Republic  your  fether's  command. 
But  she  loved  the  Englishman,  though  obedience  and  modesty 
kept  her  silent.  Forgive  me,  mon  ami^  but  I  could  not  keep  silence. 
I  showed  the  true  pity  of  my  heart  towards  the  poor  eh&rie.  The 
day  before  she  died,  she  permitted  me  to  arrange  her  magnificent 
hair.  I  handled  it  with  an  extreme  pleasure,  it  was  so  soft,  fine  as 
silk,  long  to  her  knees,  and  as  you  will  remember,  mon  araiy  black 
as  a  raven's  wing.  I  separated  from  the  rest  a  long,  shining  lock, 
and  holding  it  up,  I  said  "  Thou  permittest  me,  my  Juliette,  to  cut 
it  off,  but  not  for  myself?" 

Poor  angel !  She  turned  her  beautiful  eyes  upon  me  with  a 
glance  of  inexpressible  gratitude,  and  signed  to  me  to  do  as  I 
wished.  I  whispered  that  I  would  in  some  way  send  it  to  Captain 
Falconer,  and  she  took  my  hand  and  kissed  it,  but  spoke  no  word. 
Later  in  the  day,  when  I  was  again  alone  with  her  and  the  old 
negress  Violet,  she  said  to  Violet, 

"  It  is  my  beJle  sosuvy  Violet,  who  must  arrange  my  hair  for 
the  grave  ?  " 

Whereupon  the  poor  Violet  wept  bitterly,  but  Juliette  was 
quite  calm. 

At  seven  in  the  evening,  on  the  31st  of  January,  arrived  the 
lieverend  Mortimer,  the  Anglican  priest,  who  communicated 
her,  but  could  not  stay  through  the  nighty  being  obliged  to  go  on 
to  Rhynton  to  celebrate  a  marriage.  As  usual,  your  dear  father 
and  mother  would  watch  with  her,  your  sister  Betty  also,  and,  as 
always,  the  old  Violet.  No  one  of  them  would  admit  that  she 
was  dying,  although  many  weeks  ago  the  physician  pronounced 
that  there  was  no  longer  a  hope.  I  entered  the  chamber  many 
times  in  the  night,  and  found  her  apparently  tranquil,  though 
coughing  much,  and  unable  to  lie  down.  Your  parents  held  her 
supported  between  them.  About  four  in  the  morning  she  fell 
jto  an  agitated  sleep,  her  head  resting  on  her  mother's  shoulder. 
vj^lJje  sighed  continually  in  her  sleep,  repeating  often  "  It  was  my 
duty^"  ^^^  almost  as  often,  "I  am  weary,  so  weary."  Her 
positioML^^  changed  a  little;  and  as  the  morning  began  to 
break  sheB^J^D^^d  to  sleep  more  soundly.  Suddenly  she  started, 
and  cried  loxiSUy  and  distinctly  "  Reginald ! "  and  awoke  with  a 
violent  spasm  o?f  coughing  and  hemorrhage.  When  she  was  at 
rest  again,  youXparents  being  gone  for  a  moment  into  the  next 
room,  she  presseoymy  hand,  and  desiring  me  to  take  a  package 
from  beneath  her  pillow,  bade  me  put  it  with  the  lock  of  hair  I 
had  taken.  I  kno\^  not  whether  she  would  have  said  more,  but 
at  that  moment  your  father  and  mother  returned  to  the  chamber, 
and  we  were  never  again  alone. 

Without,   the   weather   was    most    fearful;     it    snowed   with 
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violencey  and  a  glacial  wind  whirled  masses  of  snow  against  the 
frozen  window-panes.  The  dear  Julia  lay  silent,  supported  by 
her  pillows,  and  breathing  with  difficulty.  Some  tea  was  brought 
to  her  about  eight  o'clock,  and  she  swallowed  a  few  spoonfuls. 
Then  your  dear  mother  kneeling  down,  we  all  repeated  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  dear  invalid  also,  and  distinctly. 

Joan,  Harry,  and  Lewis,  having  arrived,  entered  the  chamber, 
and  she  greeted  each  one  tranquilly ;  but  without  a  word.  At 
about  ten  o'clock  Betty,  moving  towards  the  window  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  with  the  intention  apparently  to  open  it  and  break 
oflF  an  icy  branch  which  continually  beat  against  the  frozen  pane, 
the  dear  Julia  arrested  her,  saying  : 

"  Do  not  touch  it,  it  is  my  rose  !  " 

In  effect  it  was  the  branch  of  her  climbing  rose,  which,  sheeted 
in  ice,  grated  ever  against  the  window. 

After  this,  we  remained  in  a  profound  silence,  the  difficult 
respiration  of  the  dear  one,  and  the  plaints  of  the  storm  without, 
being  alone  heard.  At  half-past  eleven  your  dear  father,  being 
earnestly  anxious  to  give  her  some  nourishment,  implored  her  to 
take  a  little  milk. 

She  turned  her  eyes  to  the  glass  in  his  hand,  and  saying,  "  I 
will  obey  you,  sir,"  made  an  effort  to  swallow  ;  but  her  head  fell 
back  on  her  mother's  shoulder ;  she  sighed  twice,  and  all  was  over. 

I  returned  again  to  the  chamber,  Toon  ami,  when  she  was  dressed 
for  the  grave.  I  arranged  for  the  last  time  those  beautiful  tresses 
which  lay  about  her  in  royal  splendour,  and  many  times  I  kissed 
her  beautiful  cold  face.  Poor  dear  lovely  one  !  So  courageous ! 
so  silent !  Alas  ! 

Her  dead  body  lay  for  a  week  in  the  chamber  where  she  died, 
everything  there  being  draped  in  white  linen,  as  white  as  snow,  so 
cold,  so  cold  ! — ice  and  snow  and  cold  winds  without,  also.  I  would 
gladly  have  put  flowers  about  her  bier ;  but  the  old  Violet  told  me 
that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  your  countr}\  In  effect  I  could 
have  found  only  a  few  winter  leaves  of  evergreen ;  but  I  would 
gladly  have  put  even  those. 

Each  night  your  father  and  mother  had  watched  in  the  room 
adjoining.  But  on  the  night  preceding  the  funeral  they  were 
crushed  by  fatigue  and  sorrow,  and  I  persuaded  them  to  go  to  their 
bed.  I  kept  my  vigil  beside  our  beloved  dead  with  the  good  Violet. 
It  was  my  duty  from  time  to  time  to  go  into  the  death  chamber,  and 
lifting  a  handkerchief  from  the  face  of  the  corpse,  to  dip  it  in  cold 
water  and  replace  it.  The  beauty  of  dear  Julia's  countenance  had 
never  changed  ;  it  was,  as  always,  incomparable,  and  I  remained 
gazing  at  it,  and  holding  in  my  hand  the  handkerchief  I  had  lifted 
from  it,  and  which,  frozen  stiff,  still  retained,  as  a  mask  of  wax 
might  have  done,  the  impress  of  her  exquisite  features,  when  the 
old  Violet  crept  into  my  room,  and  weeping  bitterly,  told  me  that 
the  young  English  gentleman  was  without. 
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It  was  then  an  hour  past  midnight.  Ah !  forgive  me,  monami, 
but  I  could  not  refuse  this  brave  young  man  a  last  glance  of  the 
beautiful  one  whom  he  had  loved  so  well.  I  bade  ^'iolet  go  down 
to  the  door  and  admit  him,  and  I  myself  took  his  hand,  which  was 
as  cold  as  death,  and  led  him  to  the  bedside  where  she  lay.  He 
prayed  me  to  leave  him  alone,  and  I  did  so,  but  not  for  long,  as 
I  feared  discovery,  and  after  an  hour  he  took  his  leave,  having 
kissed  many  times  with  passion  the  frozen  hands  and  cheeks  and 
lips  of  our  dear  Julia.  I  gave  to  him  the  lock  of  hair  and  her 
little  journal,  the  miniature  which  was  painted  for  me,  and  the 
handkerchief  which  had  covered  until  now  her  lovely  dead  face, 
and  then  I  recounted  to  him  all — ^all.  Ah,  raon  Dieu!  moii 
Dieu! — how  bitterly  he  wept!  You  would  have  pitied  and 
consoled  him  as  a  brother,  mon  bievraimS,  Edmund,  had  you  seen 
him.  He  prayed  me  no  more  to  leave  the  dear  dead  one  until 
the  coffin  was  closed  upon  her,  because  he  had  placed  in  her 
bosom  a  chain,  and  a  medallion  containing  his  miniature  and  a 
lock  of  his  hair.     And  I  kept  my  word. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  the 
funeral  was  celebrated,  and  the  body  was  laid  in  the  family  vault, 
underneath  the  hill.  It  snowed  with  violence,  and  all  was 
gloomy  and  cold.  Not  a  flower  upon  the  pall,  but  only  a  few 
withered  leaves,  which  the  icy  wind  shook  down  as  the  funeral 
procession  advanced.  At  the  door  of  the  vault  I  saw  Captain 
Falconer  uncovered.  And  the  dear  Father  gave  him  his  hand, 
and  led  him  down  with  him  into  the  vault,  and  when  all  was 
over  he  prayed  him  to  return  to  the  house,  but  Captain  Falconer 
refused,  though  with  great  courtesy.  The  dear  parents  remain 
heartbroken,  but  profoundly  patient  and  heroic.  They  are  not 
ill,  but  sbrive  to  accomplish  the  duties  of  life.  Adieu,  mon  bien-- 
ai/mS.  But  no,  rather  au  revoir,  is  it  not  ?  I  pray  you  to  make 
your  little  Lucienne  come  to  you  soon.  I  die  of  loneliness  and 
sadness  here.  Do  not,  I  implore  you,  wait  for  better  weather.  I 
assure  you  I  fear  not  in  the  least  the  journey  to  Washington. 
Again,  au  revoir,  mon  ami. 

Always  your  loving  wife, 

LcciENNE  Cecile  Dalrymple  nee  De  Lois.*' 

To  Madam  Edmund  Dalrymple,  Beaumont,  Jlanor  of  Beaumont, 

shire.  State  of  New  York,  United  States  America. 

Delhi,  India,  January  31,  1820. 

Madam — I  cannot  think  that  you  will  have  forgotten  me, 
although  thirty-six  years  have  passed  since  we  met.  Amid  the 
changing  scenes  of  an  anxious  and  eventful  life,  the  memory  of 
your  heavenly  kindness  to  me  at  a  time  of  deep  trial  has  ever 
been  gratefully  entertained,  and  it  was  with  emotions  of  heartfelt 
pleasure  that  I  heard,  through  Mr.  James  Drummond  of  New 
York,  who  was  in  Delhi  in  December  last,  that  you,  and  your 
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daughter  and  son-in-law  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  were  still  inhabiting  the  house  where  I  was  once  so 
charitably  sheltered. 

I  have  been  for  many  years  in  India,  and  have  been  reasonably 

successful  in  my  profession.     I  was  married  about  twenty-eight 

years  ago,  and  have  been  for  five  years  a  widower.     It  has  pleased 

Providence  to  bless  me  with  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  is  in 

England,  while  the  yoimger  is  here,  and  is  at  present  serving  on 

my  staff  as  aide-de-camp^  in  which  capacity  he  accompanies  me 

to-morrow  on  an  expedition  which  is  calculated  to  try  to  the 

utmost  the  mettle  of  the  soldiers  who  are  engaged  in  it.     It  is 

my  firm  conviction  that  from  this  expedition  I  shall  never  return 

alive,  but  this  matters  little,  as  I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  the  joys 

and  sorrows  of  life  are  (in  any  event)  well-nigh  over  for  me.     Far 

removed  as  I  now  am  from  the  scenes  of  my  youth  and  my  first 

love,  it  is  nevertheless  the  truth,  dear  madam,  that  no  deeper 

emotion  has  ever  stirred  my  heart  than  that  with  which  you  are 

acquainted,  and  with  which  you  so  tenderly  sympathized.     The 

image  of  that  fair  and  beloved  maiden  has  lain  in  my  memory 

undimmed,  and  though  her  name  has  never  passed  my  lips,  the 

few  relics  I  had  managed  to  possess  myself  of,  and  those  which 

your  generous  nature  and  sympathetic  kindness  bestowed  upon 

me,  have   accompanied  me  in  all  my  wanderings.     I  now  seal 

them  up,  and  shall  place  with  them  this  letter,  inscribing  your 

name  and  address  on  the  cover  of  the  packet,  and  directing  that 

it  shall  be  immediately  forwarded  to  you  in  case  of  my  death. 

And  now,  farewell,  dear  madam.     May  Heaven's  best  blessings 
attend  you  and  yours  I — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam, 

Your  most  obliged,  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

Reginald  Falconer. 

To  Madam  Edmund  Dalrymple,  Beaumont,  Manor  of  Beaumont, 

shire.  State  of  New  York,  United  States  America. 

Delhi,  March  1st,  1820. 
Madam, — I  have  the  honour  to  forward  to  you,  by  the  hand 
of  Mr.  .Tames  Drummond  of  New  York,  a  sealed  packet,  which 
was  found  among  the  papers  of  my  father,  the  lat«  General  Fal- 
coner, inscribed  with  your  address.  A  few  lines  were  enclosed 
with  the  packet,  desiring  me  (in  the  event  of  my  father's  death)  to 
forward  it  to  you  unopened,  and  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 
These  instructions  I  now  obey,  and  beg  you  to  have  the  goodness 
to  pardon  my  very  illegible  handwriting,  as  I  am  suflFering  fix)m  a 
wound  in  my  right  shoulder,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  me  to 
hold  a  pen. — I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Madam, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Reginald  Julian  Falconeb. 

launt  thompson. 


PAINTEES   WITHIN    THE   CITY    GATES. 

A    DESIGN    IN   OUTLINE. 


WHAT  a  delightful  volume  might  be  written,  illustrative  of  the 
homes,  haunts,  daily  pursuits,  and  life  stories  of  the  painters 
more  or  less  eminent  associated  with  the  great  metropolis  of 
Ijondon!  Visions  picturesque,  fascinating,  romantic,  rise  like 
dissolving  views ;  dreams  of  the  olden  time,  before  fashion,  beauty, 
social  pomp  and  pleasure  had  deserted  the  ever  busy  streets — only 
dreams,  perchance,  for  the  memories  are  but  scant,  the  figures 
fleeting.  Old  London  in  itself  forms  a  splendid  background  to 
the  stately  group ;  each  street,  each  house,  a  picture,  while  the 
silvery  Thames  flows  tranquilly  past,  flashing  in  sunlight,  or 
solemnly  grand  in  shadow  and  storm. 

The  earliest  artistic  memories  cling  around  old  London  Bridge. 
The  slight  gleams  to  be  caught  up  here  and  there  in  art  history, 
or  the  more  prosaic  records  of  the  big  city,  throwing  a  ray  of  light 
on  the  artists  in  their  homes,  pique  while  vexatiously  disappoint- 
ing the  interest  of  poet,  artist,  or  romancist.   Hans  Holbein  is  the 
leader  of  the  five  or  six  painters  who  lived,  worked,  and  died  in  the 
quaint  old  houses  on  London  Bridge.     It  is  easy  to  conjure  up  in 
imagination  a  visionary  presentment  of  that  wonderful  structure, 
liondon  Bridge,  suspended  apparently  between  sky  and  water; 
narrow,  dangerous   to  pedestrians  from  the   constant  crush  of 
vehicles  and  horses.     The  houses  overhung  the  bridge  on  both 
sides  in  the  most  terrifying  manner,  but  it  was  all  picturesque, 
poetic,  artistic  to  the  dreamy  spectator.     The  bridge  ranked,  as 
one  of  the  chief  literary  marts  of  the  city,  with  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, Paternoster  Row,  and  Little  Britain.      Hans  Holbein  is 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  resided   in  the  famous  Nonsuch 
House — a  singular  edifice  of  wood,  situate,  it  is  imagined,  in  the 
division  of  the  street  nearest  to  the  city.  It  was  a  curious  building, 
said  to  have  been  constructed  in  Holland,  and  brought  over  to 
London  in  pieces,  then  set  up  without  mortar  or  iron,  being  held 
together  by  wooden  pegs.  It  extended  across  the  bridge  by  means 
of  an  archway — a  very  gay  and  fantastic  residence,  elaborately' 
carved,  both  on  its  principal  front  towards  Southwark,  and  on  its 
east  and  west  gables,  which  protruded  a  considerable  wav  beyond 
the  line  of  the  bridge,  while  the  square  towers  of  each  of  its  four 
comers,  crowned  by  short  domes,  or  Kremlin  spires,  with  their 
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golden  vanes,  were  visible  from  all  directions,  rearing  above  all  the 
surronnding  buildings.  Walpole  relates  how  the  father  of  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Oxford,  passing  one  day  over  London  Bridge,  was 
caught  in  a  shower ;  he  went  into  a  goldsmith's  shop  for  shelter, 
and  there  he  discovered  a  picture  of  Holbein  (and  his  family), 
who  had  lived  in  that  house.  He  offered  the  goldsmith  a  hundred 
pounds  for  it ;  the  bargain  was  struck,  but  the  goldsmith  wished 
first  to  show  it  to  "  some  persons."  Immediately  after,  the  Great 
Fire  happened,  and  the  picture  was  destroyed. 

Peter  Monamy  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  natives  of  Jersey, 
who  sent  him  to  London  in  his  boyhood,  and  apprenticed  him  to 
a  house  painter  on  London  Bridge.  He  was  clever,  and  gradually 
improving  himself  in  art,  became  a  good  painter  of  marine 
subjects,  exhibiting  his  pictures  in  his  windows  to  the  many  sea- 
faring men  who  congregated  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a 
large  picture  by  him  in  Painter  Stainers'  Hall.  "  The  shallow  waves 
that  rolled  under  his  window,"  Walpole  remarks,  "  taught  young 
Monamy  what  his  master  could  not  teach  him,  and  fitted  him  to 
paint  the  turbulence  of  the  ocean."  It  is  a  curious,  noteworthy 
fact  that  several  of  the  artists  who  lived  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
within  that  vast  wilderness  of  brick  and  stone,  were  distinguished 
as  marine  painters. 

Dominic  Serres,  whose  studio  was  likewise  on  London  Bridge,  is 
said  to  have  once  kept  a  shop  thereon.  His  history  is  a  romance, 
and  the  story  of  his  eldest  son,  also  an  artist,  is  deeply  pathetic. 

The  father  of  William  Hogarth — Richard  Hogarth — came  to 
London  early  in  life,  and  opened  a  school  in  the  Old  Bailey. 
William  was  baptized  in  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Smith- 
field,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  silversmith,  to  learn  the  art  of 
engraving  arms  and  cyphers  on  plate — an  occupation  which  he 
despised.  In  his  youth,  he  resided  on  London  Bridge,  when  he 
was  engraving  for  old  John  Bowles,  at  the  Black  Horse,  in  Corn- 
hill.  His  studio  resembled  "  one  of  the  alchemist's  laboratories 
from  the  pencil  of  the  elder  Teniers.  It  was  a  complete,  smoke- 
stained  confusionary,  with  a  Grerman  stove,  crucibles,  pipkins,  and 
nests  of  drawers  with  rings  of  twine  to  pull  them  out ;  here  a 
box  of  asphaltum,  there  glass-stoppered  bottles,  varnishes,  dabbers, 
gravers'  etching  tools,  walls  of  wax,  obsolete  copper-plates,  many 
engraved  on  both  sides,  and  poetry  scribbled  over  the  walls ; 
a  pallet  hung  up  as  an  heir-loom,  the  colours  dry  upon  it,  hard  as 
stone ;  all  the  multifarious  arcanalia  of  engraving,  and,  lastly,  a 
Printing  Press ! "  The  story  of  Hogarth's  romantic  elopement 
with  Sir  James  Thomhill's  daughter,  a  girl  of  nineteen,  is  one  of 
our  most  familiar  historiettes.  Although  not  otherwise  intimately 
associated  with  the  city.  Sir  James  Thornhill's  decoration  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  will  ever  remain  one  of  his  chief  works.  Robert 
Brown,  decorative  assistant  to  Sir  James,  worked  under  him  upon 
the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's.     Brown  was  also  assistant  to  Verrio  and 
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Ijaguerre,  and  afterwards  worked  independently,  finding  employ- 
ment in  the  decoration  of  the  city  churches,  and  as  a  sign  painter. 
Some  of  his  original  paintings  are  in  St.  Botolph's,  Aldgate,  and 
St.  Andrew's,  Holbom ;  but  much  of  his  Work  consisted  in  paint- 
ing crimson  curtains <  and  religious  emblems.  Philip  Dawe,  the 
natural  son  of  a  city  merchant,  worked  under  Hogarth  about 
1760  as  an  engraver;  he  was  articled  to  Henry  Morland,  and 
became  a  life-long  friend  of  George  Morland,  whose  biography  he 
wrote.  His  pictures  were  common,  and  vulgar  in  their  humour. 
His  son  George  was  a  portrait  and  history  painter;  in  1816  he 
painted  a  whole  length  of  Miss  O'Neill,  as  Juliet,  which  he 
exhibited  by  lamplight  to  produce  a  certain  scenic  eflFect.  This 
George  Dawe  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  He  was 
reputed  to  have  amassed  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  his  art, 
but  his  gains  were  dissipated  by  his  greed  in  money-lending, 
which  was  followed  by  litigation  and  losses,  and  his  property 
dwindled  to  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds. 

Isaac  Oliver  was  a  miniature  painter,  who  lived  at  Blackfiriars, 
died  at  his  house  there,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St. 
Anne.  His  monument  and  bust,  erected  by  his  son,  were 
destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire.  He  was  court  painter  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  painted  miniatures  of  her  Majesty,  also  of  Mary 
(iueen  of  Scots,  Prince  Henry,  Ben  Jonson,  a  full-length  of  Sir 
l^hilip  Sidney,  with  manv  other  persons  of  distinction.  So 
highly  was  he  appreciated  that  he  received  forty  pounds  for  four 
miniatures — a  considerable  sum  at  that  time.  Vandyck  used  to 
receive  forty  pounds  for  half-length  portraits,  for  a  whole  length 
sixty  pounds,  though  he  accepted  the  reduced  sum  of  twenty- 
five  from  the  royal  family.  Peter  Oliver,  the  eldest  son  of 
Isaac,  was  pupil  of  his  father,  whom  he  surpassed  in  excellence. 

The  painters  in  the  employ  of  the  first  King  Charles  were 
established  at  Blackfriars.  When  Vandyck  returned  to  England 
after  his  vexatious  disappointment  on  his  earlier  visit,  he  was 
installed  at  Blackfriars ;  there  he  died,  cut  off  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  king  often 
went  in  his  barge  to  enjoy  the  delight  of  seeing  the  great  master 
at  work,  and  frequently  sat  to  him,  besides  giving  him  commissions 
to  paint  portraits  of  the  queen,  the  royal  children,  and  various 
courtiers.  Vandyck  died  rich,  and  was  generous  in  his  legacies, 
but  unluckily,  owing  to  the  confusion  of  the  times,  some  of  his 
bequests  were  with  difficulty  recovered,  others  were  entirely  lost. 
One  of  Vandyck's  assistants  was  Edward  Pierce,  ornamental 
painter.  He  painted  several  ceilings  and  altar  pieces,  and  was 
skilled  in  architectural  design,  but  his  chief  works  were  destroyed 
by  the  Great  Fire.  After  the  restoration  he  was  employed  in 
repairing  the  injuries  done  by  the  Puritans  to  the  altar  pieces  in 
the  London  churches. 
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Inigo  Jones  designed  movable  scenery  and  contrivances  for 
the  court  masques,  especially  those  written  by  Ben  Jonson. 
Inigo  Jones  was  a  true-bom  Londoner,  born  near  St.  Paul's 
in  the  days  when  Queen  Bess  ruled  the  waves  around 
England ;  the  son  of  a  citizen  and  cloth-worker,  a  respectable 
man,  in  religion  a  Catholic,  Inigo  was  apprenticed  to  a  joiner, 
but  early  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  with  his  pencil,  and 
gained  notice  for  his  designs,  more  particularly  landscape  views. 
He  first  displayed  his  talent  and  ingenuity  in  the  preparation  of 
the  court  masques,  at  the  time  the  fashion.  Ben  Jonson  and  he 
were  long  associated,  but  the  friendship  was  cut  short  by  a  bitter 
life-long  quarrel;  the  poet  satirised  the  artist  without  mercy 
as  "Lantern  Leatherhead"  and  "Inigo  Marquis  Would-be!" 
Inigo  was  buried  at  St.  Bennet's,  Paul's  Wharf.  The  story  of  his 
life  is  half  droll,  half  pathetic.  His  only  daughter  and  heiress 
married  John  Webb,  his  pupil  and  executor.  Webb  was,  like 
Inigo  Jones,  an  architect,  but  he  designed  and  painted  the 
scenery  of  the  "  Siege  of  Bhodes,"  one  of  the  earliest  English 
operas — a  piece  produced  with  unparalleled  splendour,  wherein, 
learned  authorities  say,  scenes  were  for  the  first  time  introduced 
in  public  on  the  English  stage.  Hangings  had  previously  been 
used,  scenes  employed  only  in  private  performances,  we  are  told. 

Samson  Camden,  portrait  painter,  lived  in  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
painted  there,  about  1540.  He  was  the  father  of  Camden,  the 
antiquarian,  who  is  said  to  have  drawn  a  portrait  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which  belongs  to  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

Henry  Cook,  portrait  painter,  who  practised  about  1640, 
appears  to  have  found  employment  in  the  city,  but  at  low  prices. 
The  Ironmongers'  Company  possess  some  portraits  by  him,  for 
which  the  records  of  the  company  show  that,  disputing  his  charge 
of  five  pounds  each,  they  paid  him  the  reduced  sum  of  three 
pounds  five  shillings,  but  some  of  these  works  are  supposed  to  be 
copies. 

William  Faithome  was  an  apprentice  of  Robert  Peake,  the  well- 
known  engraver.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was 
induced  by  his  master  to  join  the  royal  army,  and  was  one  of  the 
defenders  of  Basing  House;  on  his  surrender  he  became  a 
prisoner  of  the  Parliamentarians.  For  a  time  he  was  imprisoned 
at  Aldersgate,  but  during  his  confinement  resumed  his  profession, 
until  the  solicitations  of  his  friends  obtained  his  release — condi- 
tional on  his  leaving  the  country,  when  he  made  his  way  to  Paris. 
About  1660  he  gained  permission  to  return  to  EngUmd;  soon 
after  he  married,  and  opened  a  print  shop  near  Temple  Bar.  He 
continued  to  pursue  his  artistic  occupations,  and  was  much 
employed  by  the  booksellers  upon  the  portrait  frontispieces  in 
vogue  at  that  time.  About  1680  he  gave  up  his  shop,  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  drawing  and  engraving  portraits,  the  former 
ohiefly   in  crayons  from   life.       At  this  period  he  removed  to 
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Printing  House  Square.  There  he  died  at  a  ripe  old  age,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars.  His  friend  Flatman  said  of 
him: 

"  A  Faithorne  sculpsit  is  a  charm  can  save 
From  dull  oblivion  and  a  gaping  grave." 

His  son  was  an  engraver — ^a  negligent  scapegrace,  who  fell  into 
distress,  and  involved  his  father  "  in  much  care."  Thomas  Flat- 
man,  Faithome's  friend,  a  fashionable  miniature  painter,  was  son 
of  a  clerk  in  Chancery,  and  bom  in  London  about  1633.  Educated 
at  Winchester  School,  he  went  from  thence  to  New  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1654,  but  left  without 
taking  his  degree,  to  study  the  law  in  the  Inner  Temple ;  he 
was  called  to  the  bar,  but  apparently  never  followed  the  legal 
profession.  While  yet  very  young,  he  studied  art,  and  became  a 
favourite  miniature  painter.  His  works  are  somewhat  larger  in 
scale  than  those  of  his  predecessors,  and  remarkable  for  the 
importance  he  gave  to  body  colour.  Some  portraits  in  oil  by  him 
exist.  He  also  wrote  verses  ;  a  small  volume  of  poems  and  songs 
by  him  reached  a  third  edition.  His  miniatures  were  preferred 
to  his  writings  by  his  contemporaries.  Lord  Bochester  says  of 
him  : 

**  Flatman,  vho  Cowley  imitates  with  pains, 
And  rides  a  jaded  muse  whipt  with  loose  reins.** 

And  Granger  remarks — "  One  of  his  heads  is  worth  a  ream  of 
his  Pindarics."  He  lived  in  Three-Leg  Alley,  St.  Bride's,  where 
he  died  in  1688,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church.  He 
possessed  a  small  estate  at  Tishton,  near  Diss. 

One  of  the  favourite  artists  of  Charles  the  Second,  Robert  Aggas, 
gained  a  reputation  as  scene  painter  for  the  theatre  at  Dorset 
Garden.  He  was  also  employed  at  the  Blackfriars  and  Phoenix 
Theatres.  In  the  Painter  Stainers'  Hall  is  preserved  a  landscape 
by  him.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Kalph  Aggas,  remarkable  for 
his  maps  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  realm.  Another  favourite 
with  the  Merry  Monarch'  was  John  Riley;  he  was  born  in 
Bishopsgate  parish,  1646,  the  son  of  the  Lancaster  Herald,  who 
was  also  Record  Keeper  of  the  Tower.  He  was  little  noticed  till 
the  death  of  Lely,  when  he  became  a  fashionable  portrait  painter. 
ICing  Charles  discouraged  him  terribly  one  day,  at  the  close  of  a 
isitting,  by  looking  at  his  royal  visage  upon  the  modest  artist's 
easel,  and  crying  out,  "  Is  this  like  me  ?  Then,  odd's  fish,  I'm  an 
ugly  fellow !  "  James  the  Second  and  his  Queen  sat  to  him,  and  he 
was  appointed  their  state  painter.  William  and  Mary  were 
I)ainted  by  him  several  times.  He  died  of  gout  in  1691,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Botolph's  Church.  Richardson  married  a  near  rela- 
tive of  Riley,  and  inherited  many  of  his  pictures  and  oLher 
effects. 

Bernard  Lens,  mezzotint  engraver  and  draftsman,  son  of  the 
enamel  painter,  Bernard  Lens,  opened  a  drawing  school  in  St. 
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Paul's  Churchyard,  in  conjunction  with  the  well-known  J.  Sturt. 
The  partners  published  in  1697  a  broadsheet  prospectus  of  their 
school,  setting  forth,  quite  in  the  modem  nineteenth-century  style, 
the  value  conferred  by  a  knowledge  of  drawing  on  all  classes — 
mechanics,  professional  men,  and  others. 

William  Lightfoot,  a  good  perspective  draftsman,  painted  land- 
scapes in  oil,  but  appears  chiefly  remarkable  for  haviug  been  em- 
ployed by  Wren  to  assist  in  the  decorations  for  the  Eoyal 
Exchange. 

The  name  of  Augustus  Meves,  miniature  painter,  has  survived 
more  from  an  odd  circumstance  connected  with  his  memory  than 
for  any  special  merit  in  his  pictorial  creations.  He  died  suddenly 
at  Shoreditch,  where  he  was  residing,  in  1818,  and,  founded  on 
some  ambiguity  in  his  will  and  the  statement  of  his  widow,  his 
son,  then  thirty-three  years  of  age,  assumed  to  be  the  Dauphin  oi 
France,  probably  with  less  ground  of  claim  than  other  pretenders. 

To  find  painters  of  marine  pieces,  sea-scapes,  and  the  like 
at  work  before  their  easels  within  the  ramparts  of  the  city — pent 
within  its  smoke-grimed  walls  ere  yet  the  magic  carpet  of  the 
Oriental  genie  had  been  laid  down  by  its  proud  gates  to  carry 
London  citizens  whithersoever  they  listed — is  a  droll  historical 
paradox  which  may  well  perplex  the  modern  biographical  explorer. 
The  solution  of  this  mystery  is  not  difficult,  but  it  merits  a 
separate  study.  Beyond  the  interest  imparted  by  curiosity,  the 
works  of  these  "  marine  painters  "  deserve  little  notice.  One  of 
the  city  painters  was  named  Samuel  Scott,  said  to  have  been  bom 
in  London  about  1710,  but  the  compilers  of  biographical  dic- 
tionaries have  recorded  scant  facts  in  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the 
boon  companions  of  ^Hogarth  and  his  clique — noted  as  forming 
one  of  the  jovial  water-party  to  Gravesend  in  1732.  He  was 
among  the  early  draftsmen  in  water  colours,  but  his  chief  works 
are  in  oil.  He  drew  well,  and  was  excellent  in  colour.  Perhaps 
his  most  remarkable  picture  was,  "  A  View  of  the  Tower  of 
London  on  the  King's  Birthday." 

Eichard  Paton,  marine  painter,  is  said  to  have  been  "  bom  in  a  low 
sphere  of  life,"  and  "  found  a  poor  boy  on  Tower  Hill  by  Admiral  Sir 
Eichard  Knowles,  who  took  him  to  sea."  How  he  gained  a  know» 
lege  of  art  has  not  been  recorded.  He  painted  a  view  of  the 
tiord  Mayor's  Show  by  water,  the  figures  being  done  by  Wheatley, 
a  picture  now  in  the  Guildhall.  For  many  years  he  held  an 
office  in  the  Excise^  and  attained  the  dignity  of  general 
accountant  on  its  staff;  but  by  diligently  rising  early  in  the 
morning,  he  managed  to  pursue  his  artistic  studies. 

Eobert  Dodd  was  a  marine  painter  who  lived  at  Wapping  Wall 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  remarkable  for  his  highly- 
impressive  storms  at  sea.  His  works  were  very  popular,  many 
being  engraved — some  engraved  by  himself.  They  were  observ- 
able for  truth  and  reality. 
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Another  noteworthy  marine  painter  who  lived  and  worked  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  was  William  John  Huggins.  Like  Richard 
Paton,  he  began  life  as  a  sailor,  and  passed  his  early  days  at  sea, 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  Little  is  known  of  the 
circumstances  and  opportunities  which  made  him  an  artist,  but 
he  was  a  young  man  when  he  settled  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and 
began  to  attract  notice  by  painting  the  "portraits"  of  ships, 
some  of  his  first  attempts  representing  vessels  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company.  In  this  occupation  he  found  "  remimerative 
employment,"  and  gradually  improving  in  his  work,  his  pictures 
were  admitted  to  the  Academy.  In  1834  he  was  appointed 
marine  painter  to  William  the  Fourth,  who  "  esteemed  his  work 
rather  for  its  correctness  than  its  art."  He  painted  for  his 
Majesty  three  large  pictures  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  which  are 
now  at  Hampton  Court.  Unluckily  for  his  feme,  his  works  are 
tame  in  design,  his  skies  bad  in  colour,  his  seas  poor  and  thin. 

John  Hood,  marine  painter,  was  a  shipwright  living  at  Lime- 
house.  He  "practised"  in  water  colours  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1765  he  exhibited  a  picture  called 
"  Shipping  "  at  the  Spring  Gardens  Eooms.  One  of  his  paintings, 
"  A  Naval  Engagement,"  was  engraved  by  Houston. 

Six  of  our  most  famous  English  caricaturists  were  connected 
with  the  city — Hogarth,  Rowlandson,  Hood,  Seymour,  Crowquill, 
and  Jjeech. 

Thomas  Rowlandson  was  bom  in  the  Old  Jewry — ^the  son  of  a 
respectable  tradesman.  His  first  pictorial  designs  appeared  on 
the  margins  of  his  school  books;  then,  in  early  boyhood,  he  became 
a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
sent  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  drawing  for  two  years,  and  then 
came  back  to  resume  his  place  in  the  Academy  Schools.  Surely 
few  even  of  the  noble  army  of  artists  have  run  through  a 
stranger  life-story  than  Rowlandson !  While  yet  a  youth  in  his 
teens,  having  gained  a  fair  knowledge  of  figure-drawing,  com- 
bining a  rapid  power  of  designing  with  much  finish,  he  was 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources  by  the  "  pecuniary  embarrassments  " 
of  his  fatner.  He  was,  however,  for  good  or  for  evil,  liberally 
assisted  by  his  aunt,  a  French  lady  who  had  married  his  uncle, 
and  her  indulgence  led  him  into  habits  of  idleness,  carelessness, 
and  dissipation.  He  began  to  exhibit  pictures  at  the  Royal 
Academy ;  then  he  received  seven  thousand  pounds,  with  "  other 
valuable  property,"  under  the  will  of  his  aunt,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  the  fatal  vice  of  gambling ;  thus  he  squandered  more  than 
half  his  fortune.  He  was  known  in  most  of  the  London  gaming- 
houses, and  on  one  occasion  sat  playing  cards  at  the  gaming-table 
for  thirty-six  hours  uninterruptedly.  Naturally  he  was  unable  to 
pursue  any  serious  artistic  study,  and,  too  thoughtless,  too 
careless  to  seek  employment,  or  even  to  trouble  about  subjects, 
he  snatched  up  his  youthful  gift  for  caricaturing.   Mr.  Ackerman, 
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the  publisher,  suppUed  him  with  ideas  and  suggestions.  His 
dashing  pencil  put  these  into  grotesque  form,  and  he  became 
popular.  By  his  companions  he  was  styled  "Master  Eowley"; 
he  was  liked  by  all,  nobody's  enemy  but  his  own  ;  he  was  scrupu- 
lously honourable ;  his  word  was  always  good  in  all  his  dealings, 
though  he  cared  nothing  for  what  any  one  might  say  for  or  against 
him. 

Thomas  Hood  was,  he  declared  himself,  a  veritable  cockney, 
bom  in  the  Poultry,  1799.  The  son  of  a  bookseller,  he  was 
apprenticed  as  an  engraver  to  his  uncle,  by  whom  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the  Le  Keux.  Engraving  did  not  suit  his  tastes, 
so  he  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His  writings  were  illustrated 
by  quaint  designs  from  his  own  hand,  thus  giving  them  a  double 
value  and  originality.  He  not  only  illustrated  his  "  Whims  and 
Oddities,**  "  Hood's  Magazine,"  and  the  "  Comic  Almanack,''  but 
etched  and  published  a  large  plate,  full  of  humour  and  character, 
called,  "  The  Progress  of  Cant."  The  brilliance  of  his  reputation 
as  a  writer,  however,  outshines  his  name  as  a  pictorial  designer. 

Robert  Seymour,  bom  in  the  metropolis  about  1806,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  pattern-drawer  in  Spitalfields.  On  the  completion 
of  his  time  he  painted  ambitious  "  subjects  in  oil,"  obtaining  a 
place  on  the  Royal  Academy  walls  in  1822  for  a  picture  illus- 
trating a  scene  from  Tasso.  This  was  followed  by  others  "of 
some  pretence,"  while  he  also  painted  portraits  and  miniatures. 
His  true  talent  developed  itself,  however,  and  he  was  fully  occu- 
pied in  drawing  on  wood  for  book  illustration.  Everybody  is 
familiar  with  the  history  of  how,  about  1835,  he  proposed  a  series 
of  designs  of  sporting  life,  introducing  the  members  of  a  Cockney 
club,  wnich  he  claimed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  "  Pickwick 
Papers  " — and  every  one  knows  the  trouble  entailed  upon  him  by 
that  claim.  At  the  same  time  he  was  violently  attacked  by  the 
editor  of  the  Figaro^  with  which  he  had  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated. Already  he  was  worried  by  the  multiplicity  of  artistic 
engagements  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  attend,  and  being 
hwused  to  the  uttermost  by  this  accumulation  of  anxieties  and 
cares,  he  became  a  prey  to  fits  of  deepest  despondency.  The  end 
was  that  (1836)  he  committed  suicide. 

Alfred  Henry  Forrester  (known  as  Alfred  Crowquill)  was  bom 
in  London  in  1805.  His  family  had  long  been  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  he  was  educated  with  the  intention  of  his 
entering  that  line  of  business.  His  aflFections  were,  however, 
enthralled  by  the  charms  of  literature,  while  he  cared  nothing  for 
the  money  market.  A  boy  of  sixteen,  he  boldly  plunged  into  the 
literary  arena,  beginning  as  an  anonymous  periodical  writer.  In 
the  first  instance,  he  wrote  articles  under  his  assumed  name  for 
the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  becoming  later  on  a  regular  contri- 
butor. From  about  1828  he  took  a  large  share  in  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day,  but  did  not  retire  from  the  Stock  Exchange 
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for  nine  or  ten  years.  His  writings  were  illustrated  by  his  own 
comic  designs,  executed  with  a  fluent  pencil,  and  he  distinguished 
himself  as  one  of  the  most  popular  contributors  to  varioas  London 
papers. 

John  Leech— of  Irish  descent — was  bom  in  London  in  1817, 
and  was  sent  in  early  childhood  to  the  Charter  House,  where  he 
remained  eight  years.  Almost  from  his  baby  days,  John  Leech 
was  perpetually  scribbling  with  a  pencil,  but  enjoyed  only 
"  schoolboy  '*  teaching  in  drawing.  On  leaving  the  Charter  House 
he  studied  medicine  and  surgery,  ultimately  entering  St^  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital.  Though  he  qualified  for  practice,  the  love 
of  art  was  his  ruling  passion.  Purich  was  started,  and  he  became 
one  of  its  first  illustrators.  For  twenty  years  he  remained  its 
chief  stay.  Then  the  unceasing  nature  of  the  work  caused  his 
health  to  fail.  He  fell  into  a  state  of  exhaustion  and  nervous 
irritability,  dying  suddenly  at  his  house  in  Kensington. 

Only  three  ladies  can  be  claimed  by  the  city  as  on  its  roll  of 
artists,  native  or  naturalised.  Lady  Bell,  sister  of  Hamilton,  the 
Royal  Academician,  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Bell,  sheriff  of 
London.  She  was  her  brother's  pupil,  and  the  great  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  bestowed  upon  her  some  art-teaching,  which  seems 
tolerably  fair  evidence  of  her  talent,  for  Sir  Joshua  was  most 
intolerant  of  feminine  mediocrity  in  painting.  I^ady  Bell  made 
some  excellent  copies  of  oil  paintings,  among  others  a  Holy 
Family,  by  Rubens;  and  a  portrait  by  her  of  her  husband  is 
engraved. 

Eglington  Margaret  Pearson  held  a  unique  place  as  a  glass 
painter.  She  was  the  wife  of  James  Pearson,  who  executed  the 
altar-window  in  Aldersgate  church*  She  made  some  fine  copies  of 
RafFaelle's  cartoons,  but  absolutely  worked  herself  to  death.  Mrs. 
Charles  Pearson  was  the  wife  of  the  City  solicitor,  aft-erwaids 
member  of  Parliament.  She  was  a  portrait  painter,  and  chiefly 
distinguished  herself  by  sending  portraits  of  the  Lord  Mayor  t9 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1836-37,  and  1842. 

Some  half-dozen  amateurs  belonged  to  the  City,  though  we 
learn  little  of  their  personal  history  or  their  work.  The  first  on 
record  is  John  Holland,  who  "  practised  "  in  London  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is  mentioned  by  Walpole  as  "  an 
ingenious  painter."  The  next  is  Thomas  Lant ;  he  was  portcullis 
pursuivant  to  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  a  gentleman  in  the  service  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  drew  the  funerai  procession  and  obsequies 
of  his  master,  which  were  engraved  in  thirty-four  plates  by  De 
Brie.  Samuel  Moore  was  employed  in  the  Custom  House  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and,  as  an  amateur,  drew  and  etched  several 
laborious  works,  among  them  the  "  Coronation  Procession  of 
William  and  Mary,"  and  some  medleys,  imitating  paintings, 
drawings,  prints,  and  other  objects  grouped  together.  He  en- 
graved some  of  the  plates  for  a  series  of  "  Costumes  a  la  Mode.'' 
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His  work  was  coarse  and  heavy  in  manner.  William  Taverner, 
bom  1703,  was  the  son  of  a  proctor  in  Doctors'  Commons,  grand- 
son of  Jeremiah  Taverner,  the  portrait  painter,  who  also  wrote 
plays.  William  Taverner  followed  the  profession  of  a  proctor, 
devoting  his  leisure  to  art.  His  drawings  are  chiefly  in  body 
colour,  imitating  the  Italian  masters,  mostly,  woody  scenes ;  in  his 
day  he  enjoyed  almost  a  professional  reputation. 

Captain  Charles  Gold,  E.E.,  was  an  oflScer  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service  :  a  tolerable  draftsman,  though  rude  and  weak 
in  execution.  In  1806  he  published  an  interesting  folio  volume 
of  "  Oriental  Drawings,  sketched  between  the  yeafs  1791-98." 
representing  the  costume  and  customs  of  the  different  castes  in 
Coromandel  and  the  neighbouring  coasts. 

William  Parsons,  amateur,  son  of  a  builder  in  Bow  Lane,  was 
bom  in  London  (1736),  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School.  At 
fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  architect,  and  took  several 
premiums  at  the  Society  of  Arts.  On  the  completion  of  his 
apprenticeship,  he  went  on  the  stage,  and  became  a  very  popular 
comic  actor,  but  never  entirely  gave  up  his  artistic  studies.  He 
painted  architectural  subjects,  landscapes,  and  fruit  pieces. 
Jarred  Leigh  was  a  proctor  in  doctors'  Commons,  painting  for  his 
amusement — chiefly  landscapes  and  sea  views.  He  exhibited  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  in  Spring  Gardens,  but 
died  about  1769,  in  the  prime  of  life,  after  the  manner  of  many 
who  have  toiled  for  love  or  for  money  before  enchanted  squares  of 
canvas  set  upon  an  easel. 

Upon  neutral  ground,  'twixt  amateur  and  professional,  stands 
Josiah  Boydell,  portrait  and  history  painter,  nephew  of  Alderman 
John  Boydell,  who  crowned  a  life  story  of  vivid  interest  by  publish- 
ing the  famous  "  Shakespeare  Gallery."  Like  his  uncle,  Josiah 
Boydell  was  a  true  citizen  of  London,  though  both  were  born  in 
Shropshire.  The  young  man  entered  his  uncle's  counting-house, 
and  became  eventually  his  partner  and  successor.  He  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  professional  training  as  painter  and  engraver,  and 
painted  some  portraits,  and  several  of  the  subjects  in  the  "  Shakes- 
peare Gallery."  "The  latter  are  by  no  means  poor  works," 
one  of  our  most  eminent  critics  pronounced,  *' though  his  uncle 
in  the  preface  to  the  engraved  work  makes  an  apology  for  him 
which  seems  hardly  needed.  He  succeeded  his  uncle  in  his 
alderman's  gown,  and  was  master  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
although  he  never  attained  to  the  dignities  of  becoming  Sheriff 
and  Lord  Mayor  as  his  uncle  had  done. 

E.   C.  NEEDHAM. 
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I  HAVE  been  for  many  years  roaming  the  world  in  search  of  sport, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  country  which  I  have  not 
visited  in  pursuit  of  fur  and  feather ;  but  there  is  one  place 
which  has  always,  above  all  others,  exercised  a  strange  fascination 
over  me — the  ancient  home  of  the  Druids — Lower  Brittany.  The 
grey  sky,  as  it  lies  over  those  lovely  stretches  of  purple  and  brown 
moor  and  dense  forests,  the  many  strange  calvaires,  dolmens  and 
menhirs,  the  quaint  unexpected  Keltic  names,  the  splendid  race 
of  peasants  so  imbued  with  superstition  and  less  touched  by  the 
hand  of  civilization  than  any  of  their  compeers,  have  for  me  a 
weird  attraction  which  has  drawn  me  thither  again  and  again.  I 
iirould  far  rather,  having  left  behind  me  railways  and  the  busy 
throng,  put  up  at  some  village  auberge  and  wander  forth  with  my 
dog  and  gun  over  the  sparsely  inhabited  tracts  of  wild  uncultivated 
land,  rich  in  legendary  lore — though  the  bag  of  a  few  snipe,  with 
an  occasional  duck  or  woodcock,  might  be  one  on  which  a  Norfolk 
sportsman  would  look  with  contempt — than  slay  a  hetacomb  of 
partridges  or  driven  grouse  in  conventional  England.  It  is  but  a 
very  few  years  ago  that,  as  I  was  sitting  one  foggy  afternoon,  at 
the  latter  end  of  November,  in  the  smoking-room  of  my  club  in 
London,  where  I  had  been  delayed  by  some  legal  business,  and 
was  waiting  impatiently  for  the  day  when  I  should  be  free  to 
start  on  an  expedition  to  my  much-loved  wilds  of  western  France, 
when  the  door  opened  and  I  saw  Fitzroy  Walpole  come  in.  Fitz- 
roy  and  I  had  been  the  closest  of  friends  at  Harrow  and  Oxford, 
but  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  I  had  not  seen  much  of  him. 
He  had  gone  into  the  diplomatic  service  abroad,  and  I  had  taken 
to  roving.  The  last  time  we  had  met  was  at  a  dinner  given  him 
at  the  club  just  before  he  started  for  St.  Petersburg,  to  which 
legation  he  had  been  attached.  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  the 
change  these  two  years  had  made  in  him.  I  had  bidden  good- 
bye to  a  handsome,  cheery,  light-hearted  young  fellow  of  some 
seven  or  eight-and-twenty,  and  I  now  greeted  a  weary,  worn- 
looking  man,  whose  age  would  more  likely  have  been  guessed  at 
forty  than  thirty.  It  was,  I  knew,  common  talk  in  the  club  that 
Walpole  had  been  involved  in  some  terrible  scandal  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  details  were  never  clearly  known  in  London,  a  very 
high  personage  having,  it  was  supposed,  exerted  his  influence  in 
hushing  the  matter  up.     The  story,  as  told  in  the  club,  was  that 
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Walpole  had  been  conspicuously  devoted  to  the  beautiful  wife  of 

Prince  X ;  that  the  latter,  having  left  on  a  visit  to  one  of 

his  estates,  had  unexpectedly  returned.  What  he  discovered  on 
his  arrival  could  only  be  surmised,  but  next  day  an  intimation 
was  received  at  the  Embassy,  from  a  quarter  which  made  it 
equivalent  to  a  command,  that  perhaps  it  would  be  well  Mr. 
Walpole  should  leave  for  England,  and  the  Prince  went  back  to 
his  estate  taking  his  wife  with  him.  He  was  not,  however,  long 
absent,  and  soon  reappeared  in  the  deepest  grief,  announcing  to 
his  friends  the  sad  death  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  killed  by  an 
accident  while  sleighing.  Nothing  more  was  known,  but  the  re- 
sult had  been  to  change  Walpole  from  the  best  of  companions  to 
a  gloomy  misanthrope.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  walked  slowly 
across  the  room  and  said  : 

"  Hullo,  Langton,  what  brings  you  here  ?  You  don't  often 
visit  London.     Especially  in  winter." 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  nor  would  I  be  here  now  but  for  the  lawyers. 
As  soon  as  I  can  get  clear  of  them  I  am  oflF  to  Lower  Brittany.*' 
He  pondered  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  suddenly  remarked : 
"  Would  you  mind  my  coming  with  you,  old  fellow  ?  " 
I  warned  him  that  he  would  have  to  rough  it  a  bit,  but  he 
didn't  seem  to  care,  and  as  1  thought  a  thorough  change  and  the 
excitement  of  a  little  spoit  might  serve  to  rouse  him  from  his 
depression  and  restore  some  of  his  old  cheerfulness,  I  willingly 
consented,  and  before  we  parted  it  was  arranged  we  should  start 
as  soon  as  my  business  was  settled.     After  three  days,  mostly 
spent  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  I  managed  to  finish  my  uncongenial  task, 
and  we  immediately  started  for  St.  Malo  via  Southampton.     We 
continued  our  journey  without  delay  by  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de 
rOuest,  and  were  soon  among  my  old  familiar  haunts. 

After  meeting  with  fair  sport  for  about  three  weeks  at  Perros 
Guisec,  Garhaix,  Le  Faouet,  and  other  out-of-the-way  places, 
many  of  whose  names  resemble  so  strangely  those  of  our  own 
west  country,  Fitzroy,  who  was  becoming  daily  more  like  his 
former  self,  proposed  that  we  should  go  and  visit  Camac.  For 
my  own  part,  I  should  have  preferred  remaining  where  game  was 
more  plentiful  to  looking  at  ancient  monuments  and  listening  to 
legends,  nearly  all  of  which  I  had  seen  and  heard  before,  but  was 
too  pleased  to  find  him  taking  an  interest  in  anything  not  to  let 
him  have  his  own  way.  He  had,  during  our  wanderings,  suc- 
cumbed even  more  than  myself  to  the  fascination  of  the  weird 
tales  which  the  old  peasants  in  that  remote  and  unfrequented 
district  are  always  ready  to  pour  into  willing  ears,  and  he  had 
heard  so  much  of  the  haunted  plain  of  Carnae,  with  its  avenues 
of  menhirs  raised  in  passed  ages,  why  and.  by  whom  none  can 
tell,  that  he  was  bent  on  seeing  for  himself  this  land  of  mystery 
ere  he  left  the  country.  Acconiingly,  the  23rd  December  found 
us,  after  quitting  the  railway  at  Auray,  jogging  in  one  of  the 
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rickety  conveyances  of  the  country  along  the  dreary  road  towards 
the  little  village  of  Carnac.  It  wait  already  dark  before  we  got 
half  way,  so  we  did  not  catch  even  a  glimpse  of  the  heathy  waste 
that  surrounded  us,  as  the  horses  shambled  along,  encouraged  by 
many  a  "  -fift,  done,,  sauvage^^^  and  much  cracking  of  the  whip  from 
our  typical  Breton  driver,  dressed  in  the  old  costume  of  the  country, 
with  bragous  bras,  black  gaiters  and  flapping  hat.  After  a  tedious 
drive  we  pulled  up  with  a  jerk  and  a  rattle  at  the  littlie  inn,  where 
we  were  warmly  welcomed  by  "  Madame,"  who,  if  her  food  was 
somewhat  coarse  and  her  accommodation  somewhat  rough,  had 
according  to  her  primitive  ideas  done,  as  the  Breton  host  always 
does,  her  best  to  make  us  comfortable. 

The  next  day  we  made  an  early  start  under  the  guidance  of  an 
old  peasant  whose  appearance  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
venerable  monuments  he  was  about  to  show  us,  and  whose  dialect, 
though  we  both  talked  French  almost  as  well  as  English,  we 
found  some  difficulty  in  understanding.  After  about  an  hours 
drive  we  reached  Locmariaker,  on  the  shore  of  the  Morbihan, 
that  curious  inland  sea,  where  a  boat  was  waiting  to  convey  us  to 
Gave  Innis,  one  of  its  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  islands,  equal 
in  number  to  the  days  of  the  year,  in  order  to  see  the  celebrated 
grotto,  whose  serpentine  carvings  and  hieroglyphics  no  one  has 
yet  been  able  to  decipher.  As  we  returned  home  in  the  evening 
across  the  plain  of  Carnac,  past  those  three  long  lines  of  stones 
which  stand  like  an  army  of  soldiers  in  battle  array,  Fitzroy  be- 
came quite  enthusiastic  about  all  he  had  seen,  and  after  a  day 
spent  among  these  relics  of  the  past,  our  minds  were  thoroughly 
prepared  for  the  mysteries  and  romances  which  our  old  guide  had 
promised  to  relate  to  us  at  night  after  dinner.  Accordingly,  when 
our  frugal  meal  was  finished  and  Fitzroy  and  I  had  lighted  our 
cigars,  old  Jehan  came  in.  Having  drank  our  health  in 
"  Madame*s "  best  and  filled  his  pipe,  he  began,  and  we  were 
soon  listening  to  the  many  wonderful  stories  and  superstitions, 
of  which  the  old  man's  mind  seemed  a  veritable  storehouse,  and 
which  he  freely  poured  out  when  he  found  how  attentive  and 
sympathetic  an  audience  he  had  secured.  Two  legends  amongst 
the  others  seemed  especially  to  interest  Fitzroy.  One  was  the 
ghastly  tale  of  how  at  midnight  the  tombs  in  the  churchyard  of 
Carnac  open,  the  skeletons  enter  the  church,  which  is  brilliantly 
lighted,  while  Death,  in  the  garb  of  a  priest,  delivers  a  sermon  to 
them  on  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world.  The 
other  was  the  story  of  how  the  stones  pf  Carnac,  which,  the 
Bretons  believe,  are  the  persecutors  of  St.  Comely  changed  to 
stone,  are  allowed  for  one  hour  on  one  night  of  the  year  to  re- 
sume their  human  shape  and  all  rush  down  to  slake  their  raging 
thirst  at  the  little  brook  which  runs  near  at  hand.  This  they  are 
just  able  to  do  and  return  to  their  places  within  the  allotted  time, 
but  woe  to  the  unlucky  mortal  who  may  encounter  them  in  their 
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wild  race  across  the  moor.*  He  would  be  crushed  as  surely  as 
though  the  "  Mener-Hrock  "  had  fallen  on  him.  It  was  late  for 
that  primitive  part  of  the  country  when  the  old  man  finished, 
and  I  was  preparing  to  go  upstairs  to  bed  when  Fitzroy,  who  had 
been  walking  impatiently  up  and  down  the  room,  suddenly  said, 
*'  By  the  way,  Ijangton,  do  you  remember  this  is  Christmas  Eve, 
the  very  night  on  which  old  Jehan  told  us  the  stones  were 
allowed  to  go  down  and  drink  at  the  brook  ?  I  think  I  shall  go 
out  and  see  if  the  story  is  true." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  I ;  "  you  had  much  better  come  upstairs  to 
bed  now.  In  the  first  placft  it  is  a  wild  night,  and  you  won't  find 
it  pleasant  out  on  that  bleak  moor ;  secondly,  who  is  going  to  let 
you  in  again ;  there  are  no  latch-keys  here,  and  this  old  door  is 
fastened  with  a  couple  of  bolts  on  the  inside." 

"  Never  mind,"  returned  Fitzroy,  "  I  don't  feel  at  all  sleepy, 
and  perhaps  a  stroll  in  the  fresh  breeze  will  do  me  good,  and,  as 
for  the  door,  burglars,  I  fancy,  are  pretty  rare  here  at  any  time ; 
besides,  as  old  Jehan  told  us,  not  one  of  these  superstitious  people 
would  dare  set  foot  outside  his  door  to-night  for  fear  of  being 
caught  by  the  menhirs  in  their  rush  over  the  moor.  Good- 
night.    I  sha'n't  stay  out  very  long." 

I  thought  it  a  foolish  freak,  but  it  was  no  use  reasoning  with 
him,  so  after  bidding  him  good-night  I  retired  to  my  bedroom, 
where,  fatigued  with  the  long  day's  sight-seeing,  I  was  soon  fast 
asleep.  It  had  been  arranged  we  should  be  called  early  next 
morning  in  order  to  start  for  Auray  on  our  way  for  a  few  days' 
more  shooting  before  returning  home.  Accordingly,  when  I  was 
waked  at  daybreak  by  the  garQon  hammering  vehemently  at  my 
door,  I  was  not  surprised,  and  proceeded  to  get  leisurely  out  of 
bed,  but  I  was  speedily  startled  by  the  man  calling  out  excitedly, 
"  but  Monsieur  Langton  !  Where  is  Monsieur,  your  camarade ! 
I  have  been  to  call  him,  and  we  cannot  find  him.  His  bed  has 
not  been  slept  in  and  he  is  not  now  in  the  house." 

Wakened  up  suddenly  from  my  sleep,  I  had  forgotten  for  the 
moment  that  Fitzroy  had  not  gone  to  bed  at  the  same  time  as  I 
had  on  the  previous  night,  but  it  all  flashed  upon  me  immediately. 
"  Good  God ! "  I  exclaimed,  "  he  went  out  for  a  walk  on  the 
moor  last  night ;  it  is  possible  he  did  not  return  ! " 

"  I  can  only  repeat,  Monsieur,"  replied  the  servant,  "  that  his 
bed  was  not  slept  in,  and  he  is  not  in  the  house." 

**  I  will  be  down  in  a  minute,"  I  cried ;  "  go  and  summon 
immediately  all  the  men  you  can  collect  to  aid  in  searching  for 
my  friend.     He  must  have  met  with  an  accident." 

Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  accompanied  by  some  twenty 
peasants,  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  moor.  The  search  did  not  take 
long.  We  found  poor  Fitzroy  lying  dead  face  downwards  on  the 
heath  just  outside  the  third  row  of  menhirs  about  a  mile  from 
the  inn.     He  was  quite  cold  and  stiff,  and  obviously  must  have 
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been  dead  some  hours.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  plainly 
visible.  He  had  received  a  fearful  blow,  which  had  literally 
smashed  in  the  back  of  his  head. 

That  robbery  was  not  the  object  of  his  murder  was  clear,  as 
his  money  and  note  case,  as  well  as  his  gold  watch  and  chain, 
were  still  in  his  pockets. 

While  a  couple  of  the  men  were  procuring  a  hurdle  to  lay  poor 
Fitzroy's  body  on,  I  examined  the  ground  carefully  for  any  clue 
to  the  terrible  tragedy.  There  were  no  marks  of  any  struggle, 
and  the  only  suspicious  traces  I  could  find  were  on  a  small  piece 
of  swampy  ground  where  were  the  prints  of  a  pointed  fashionable 
boot,  evidently,  from  the  shape  of  the  heel,  of  foreign  manufno- 
ture.  I  could  easily  see  from  the  frightened  gestures  of  the 
peasants  that  they  did  not  think  the  cause  of  his  death  was  far 
to  seek,  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  human 
agency. 

We  bore  the  body  sadly  back  to  the  inn,  and  after  the  necessary 
formalities  had  been  gone  through  with  the  authorities,  and  a 
reward  of  five  thousand  francs  had  been  oflFered  to  stimulate  the 
zeal  of  the  gendarmes  and  police,  I  took  poor  Fitzrby's  remains 
over  to  England  to  be  laid  in  the  family  vault.  From  that 
day  to  this,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  sums  promised  by  the 
Walpole  family  for  information,  the  detectives  have  never  been 
able  to  elucidate  the  mystery  of  his  death.  As  for  me,  I  pray  I 
may  forget  the  horror  of  that  awful  Christmas  morning.  Still  am 
I  haunted  by  ghastly  visions  of  Fitzroy  wandering  over  the 
lonely  plain,  sometimes  tracked  by  the  dark  form  of  a  relentless 
enemy ;  sometimes  vainly  endeavouring  to  escape  from  the  huge 
menhirs  in  their  wild  midnight  hurry  from  the  brook  of  Kerlescan. 


THE    TEEASUEE     SEEKEE. 

A   LEGEND    OF  RHINELAND. 


The  Baron  Von  Hasswasser  sat  alone, 
For  half  his  retainers  to  mass  were  gone. 
And  the  other  half,  exactly  a  score, 
Were  hunting  the  boar 
Till  their  steeds  were  footsore. 
In  ^  forest  twenty  leagues  round  or  more 
Some  dozen  miles  off  on  the  opposite  shore. 
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The  Baron  Von  Hasswasser  shook  his  head, 
And  stroked  his  whiskers,  curly  and  red, 

"  Not  once,  nor  twice," 

He  mutter'd,  "  but  thrice 
Fve  dreamt  this  dream,  and  in  terms  precise : 

*  As  the  clock  strikes  one, 

Herr  Baron,  alone 
Go  search  'neath  the  cliff  for  an  old  grey  stone, 
With  weeds,  and  thistles  and  moss  o  ergrown ; 
Dig  deep,  and  the  treasure  shall  be  thine  own. ' " 

Now  the  Baron  was  poor,  and  poor  men  to  this  day 

Are  not  too  fond  of  throwing  a  good  chance  away ; 

And  the  Baron  was  stingy,  and  haughty,  and  cruel. 

Ate  venison  himself,  fed  his  servants  on  gruel, 

Which  they  took  "  cold  without,"  for  he  grudged  buying  fuel 

He  hated  his  neighbours,  and  they  hated  him  ; 

Who  could  love  a  Baron  so  gaunt,  gruff,  and  grim  ? 

Love  !     Yes,  there  was  one  who  could  love,  nay,  adore  him, 
Sole  pledge  of  affection  his  wife  ever  bore  him, 

SAe  thought  Papa  charming 

Nor  could  fancy  harm  in 
His  beetle-browed  phiz,  to  all  else  so  alarming ; 
And  he,  though  a  martinet,  couldn't  quite  hide  a 
Particular  fondness  for  pretty  Miss  Ida. 

**If  thus  my  purse  I  fill," 

Said  he,  "  heiTti  Teufely 
(And  in  these  hard  times  such  a  windfall's  no  trifle  !  ) 

I'll  give,  I  declare. 

Nay,  I  solemnly  swear. 
To  the  shrine  of  St.  Clement  an  extra-sized  pair 
Of  (brass-mounted)  candlesticks,  aye,  and  ten  pints 
Of  (last  year's  bad)  wine  to  the  Bishop  of  Mainz  ! 

"  What  ho !     Sirs,  ho !     Tell  my  daughter  dear, 
I'd  fain  for  a  moment  speak  with  her  here. 
And  say,  that  I  shall  not  offended  feel 
If  she  make  her  appearance  in  d^hahiUe ; 

By  Father  Rhine, 

When  the  gold  is  mine. 
My  Ida  in  diamonds  and  pearls  shall  shine ! " 
Ha,  ha,  Lord  Baron,  thou  talkest  fine. 
But  what  if  the  gold  be  Tiever  thine  ! 

Fair  Ida  tripped  from  her  fav'rite  bower 
(Three  pair  back  in  a  shaky  tower), 

But  maiden-like,  ere 

She  descended  the  stair, 
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Threw  a  glance  at  the  mirror  to  see  if  her  hair 

Was  smooth  and  becoming, 

Then  down  she  came  humming, 
To  the  joy  of  the  cook  who  was  mixing  the  salad, 
What  she  called  a  "  Lied,"  and  what  we  call  a  ballad. 

"  Daughter,  come  near, 

I  would  speak  with  you,  dear, 
For  I've  something  to  say  you'll  be  happy  to  hear ! 
But  first,  let  me  whisper  a  word  in  your  ear; 

If  he  (youVe  aware 

Whom  I  mean)  ever  dare 
To  prowl  about  here,  let  the  young  fool  beware  ! 
I'm  a  rich  Baron  now,  and  odds  bobbins !  my  son 

In  law  must  be  one  * 

Who  can  shell  out  a  ton 
Of  pure  gold  in  return  for  my  liberal  dowry, 
If  he's  lame  or  humpbacked  I  don't  care  a  cowrie  ! " 

Oh,  Baron,  how  could'st  thou,  at  thy  time  of  life, 
Forget  the  sole  fault  of  thy  dear  deceased  wife, 
And  entrust — ^for  the  sex  are  alike,  old  and  young — 
A  secret  like  that  to  a  feminine  tongue  ! 
A  mistake,  for  which  thou  may'st  hereafter  be  sorry  ; 
As  soon  will  be  seen,  when  I've  finished  my  story. 

The  Lady  Ida  sat  in  her  bower. 

And  her  eyes  did  a  bUleihdoux  devour. 

Not  gummed  and  stamped  with  a  sovereign's  head, 

But  tastefully  bound  with  a  silken  thread ; 

Thrice  did  she  scan  its  contents,  and  then, 

With  a  trembling  hand  and  a  silver  pen, 

Filled  and  crossed  a  whole  sheet,  ere  you  could  count  ten ; 
Her  task  was  done, 
And,  tied  to  a  stone. 

Thro'  the  narrow  casement  the  note  was  thrown. 

Night  came,  and  the  moon,  in  a  fit  of  spite. 
To  the  treasure-seeker  refused  her  light ; 

The  castle  bell 

Struck  one  deep  knell. 
That  echoed  o'er  mountain  and  distant  dell ; 

Not  a  sound  was  heard. 

Not  a  leaflet  stirred, 
Not  a  breath  fanned  the  wing  of  a  sleeping  bird, 
When,  well  wrapped  up,  for  the  nights  grew  colder. 
The  Baron  appeared,  with  a  spade  on  his  shoulder. 

Ten  minutes  had  flown. 
Ere  he  found  the  stone, 
With  weeds,  and  thistles,  and  moss  o'ergrown  ; 
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By  the  help  of  a  lantern  he  spied  it  out, 
'  Twas  the  very  identical  one,  no  doubt, 
Foretold  in  his  dream,  so  his  hopes  grew  big, 
And  he  tucked  up  his  sleeves,  and  began  to  dig. 

The  earth,  strange  to  say, 

Very  soon  gave  Way, 
And  the  Baron  prepared  to  grasp  his  prey ; 
But  only  conceive  his  sad  dismay. 
When,  after  a  second  and  third  attempt,  he 
Discovered  a  hole,  but  the  hole  was  empty  ! 

Tlie  Baron  Von  Hasswasser  stamped  and  swore. 
And  vowed  he  was  never  so  duped  before, 

Then,  with  hasty  tread 

And  aching  head. 
He  shoulder'd  his  spade,  and  went  home  to  bed ; 
Till  he  started — and  didn't  the  sight  almost  floor  him! 
His  Ida  and  Eupert  were  kneeling  before  him ! 

Now  as  for  the  rest. 

It  is  not  manifest 
How  the  fair  maiden  judged  her  own  counsel  the  best. 
And  slily  to  Rupert  the  secret  confessed  1 

How  the  treasure  he  found 

Four  feet  underground, 
Gold  coins  of  all  shapes,  square,  and  oblong,  and  round ; 

How  the  stone  he  replaced, 

And  his  footsteps  retraced 
To  a  snug  postern  gate  with  all  possible  haste, 
Where  the  damsel  was  waiting,  and,  lest  aught  should  hap  ill, 
A  pudding-faced  monk,  with  the  key  of  the  chapel ! 

One  little  word  more 

May  be  added,  before 
The  chronicler's  task  and  the  legend  are  o'er ; 
'Tis  said  by  those  skilled  in  traditional  lore 

That  the  Baron,  grown  kind, 

Shortly  altered  his  mind, 
And  confessed  he  had  been  until  then  very  blind 
To  the  youth's  many  virtues,  but  now  he  was  wiser ; 
"  So  take  her,"  he  cried,  "  she's  a  jewel,  and  prize  her, 
For  pretty,  and  gentle  (and  long-tongued),  just  as   was  her 
Mother  before  her,  is  Ida  Von  Hasswasser ! " 

CHARLES   HERVEY. 


CURIOSITIES   OF  THE   CARDINALATK 


IN  the  last  paragraph  of  the  former  article  on  this  subject*  a 
distinction  was  indicated  between  the  daties  of  cardinals  as  they 
were  to  be  performed  during  the  occupancy  and  the  vacancy 
respectively  of  the  Papal  See.  As  to  the  group  of  duties  to  be 
discharged  by  the  cardinals  whilst  the  Pope  is  living,  they  were 
briefly  said  to  consist  in  taking  an  active  part  in  the  government 
of  the  Roman  Church  all  the  world  over.  Their  relations  to  the 
Gv/ria  or  Curia  Romanay  of  which,  indeed,  they  are  leading 
members,  are  therefore  of  sufficient  interest  to  call  for  a  passing 
statement. 

For  some  time  in  the  more  ancient  history  of  the  expressions, 
that  of  Curia  Romana  was  discriminated  from  the  Corte  Romano^ 
but  at  a  later  period,   probably   not  earlier  than   the   twelfth 
century,  they  came  to  be  regarded   as    synonymous;    and  the 
phrase  Curia  Romana  was  used  to  denote  the  entire  body  of 
officials  employed  in  attendance  on  the  Pope,  and  in  transacting 
the  business  of  the  papal  government.     It  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  at  that  time  occasionally  used  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  the 
"  Holy  See,"  and  in  this  sense  to  have  included  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  himself   as  one  of  its   members.     In  process   of  time, 
however,  the  expressions  underwent  the  process  of  a  renewed 
discrimination.     Girolamo  Lunadoro,  an  Italian  authority  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  writer  of  a  trusted  and  many-editioned 
work  entitled.  Relatione  della  Corte  di  Roma,  declares  that  in 
his  time  it  was  the  phrase  Corte  Romania  which  stood  for  the 
whole  body  of  Cardinals,  Bishops,  and  Prelates  of  all  ranks  who 
held  office  in  the  papal  court  and  government ;   whilst  at  that 
period  and  for  some  time  previously  the  Curia  Romana   had 
come  to  signify  the  body  of  lawyers  to  whom  such  a  designation 
as  that  of  the  "  Roman  bar "  might  be  applied,  as  accurately 
describing  in  a  collective  sense  those  persons  who  were  privileged 
to  practice  in  the  different  pontifical  courts  of  justice.     This  is 
the  proper  technical  and  ecclesiastical  value  of  the  Curia  Rom/ina 
at  the  present  day.     But  its  meaning  varies  from  this  standard 
of  precision  very  much  as  it  is  used  by  writers  who,  with  respect 
to   Italy,  are  foreigners,   or  who   are   otherwise  aliens — ^as,   for 
instance,   anti-ecclesiastical    Italians — from    the   commonwealth 
of  Rome. 

But  the  whole  organization,  such  as  it  had  developed  and  was 
working  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  before  the 
Council  of  Trent,  comprised  the  College  of  Cardinals  assembling 
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in  consistories,  the  two  signatures — Signatwra  Qratioe  and 
Signatura  Justitice — the  PceniterUiaria,  the  Rota,  the  Dataridj 
and  the  Cancellaria  Apostolica.  All  these  bureaux,  courts,  or 
departments  occupied  themselves  with  the  various  business  of 
the  Papal  See;  whilst  affairs  turning  upon  dogmatics,  on 
liturgical  forms  and  variations,  finance,  the  appointment  of 
bishops  and  others,  were  reserved  for  the  College  of  Cardinals, 
among  whose  members  every  country,  diocese  and  monastic  order 
had  its  special  protector^  who  reported  on  its  affairs,  pleaded  its 
cause,  and  took  care  of  its  interests. 

From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  a  great 
change  was  effected  in  this  organization  by  the  establishment  of 
congregations^  or,  committees  of  cardinals  formed  for  some 
special  range  of  business.  The  oldest  of  these  congregations  is 
that  of  the  Inquisition,  or  Holy  OflSce,  San^ta  Gongregatio 
Romance  et  Uni/versalis  Inquisitionis^  or  Sancti  Officii^  generally 
called  Sani^UfficiOf  which  was  founded  in  1642,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  German  Reformation,  for  the  examination  and  repression 
of  heretical  and  depraved  doctrines  and  offences ;  and  was  after- 
wards considerably  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  Sancta  Gon^ 
gregatio  Judicis  Librorum  ProhiMtorum^  the  special  function  of 
which  was  to  guard  against  the  dissemination  of  heretical  litera- 
tiu-e.  A  second  congregation,  which  had  its  origin  and  its  name 
from  the  Council  of  'fi-ent,  Sancta  Gongregatw  Ga/rdincdinvm, 
Concilii  Tridenti/ni  Interpretum,  or  Gongregatio  Gondlii,  was 
appointed  in  1564  for  the  correct  publication,  the  true  interpreta- 
tion, and  the  decision  of  cases  arising  out  of  the  misunderstanding 
of  the  decrees  of  that  great  historic  Council.  The  verdicts  of  this 
congregation — to  which  is  now  attached  a  special  congregation 
for  the  Kevision  of  Provincial  Councils — ^known  as  Resomtiones  or 
DedarationeSi  enjoy  great  authority,  and  a  collection  of  them, 
called  Thesawrus  Resolutionum,  has  appeared  since  1718  in  over 
one  hundred  volumes.  Three  other  congregations  were  founded 
by  Sixtus  V.  in  the  course  of  his  short  pontificate  (1585-90). 
The  first  of  these  was  that  which  was  conversant  about  Bishops 
and  Regulars,  and  was  constituted  for  the  conduct  and  arrange- 
ment of  all  episcopal  and  monastical  affairs,  Sanxsta  Gongreg^io 
super  negotiis  Episcoporutn,  et  Regidariv/nij  the  characteristic 
duties  of  which  were  the  judging  of  appeals  against  episcopal 
sentences,  and  the  revision  and  approbation  of  the  rules  of 
religious  bodies  or  communities ;  the  second  was  instituted  for  the 
Hettlement  of  ritual  and  liturgical  questions,  and  for  the  process 
of  beatification  and  canonisation,  Sancta  Gongregatio  Ritv/wm^  or 
Sacred  Rites ;  whilst  the  third  was  appointed  for  the  consideration 
of  consistorial  affairs,  Sancta  Gongregatio  Gonsistoriaiisj  which 
was  charged  with  the  preparation  of  ail  business  matters  before 
their  introduction  into  a  regular  consistory.  Of  the  congregations 
established  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  most  important  are 
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that  of  the  Propaganda,  De  Propaganda  Fide^  which  was  founded 
in  1622,  as  a  central  board  of  control  over  ail  mission  operations 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  and  the  government  of  the 
church  in  non<^Gatholic  countries,  and  the  archives  of  which,  even 
in  the  judgment  of  the  enemies  of  the  Romish  Church,  are  so 
rich  with  the  splendour  of  self-sacrifice  and  success,  of  triumph 
and  of  martyrdom ;  that  of  Ecclesiastical  Immunities,  Sancta 
Congregatio  Immunita/tis  Ecdeaiaaticcey  founded  in  1626,  as  a 
standing  protectorate  of  the  privileges  and  exemptions  of  the 
Church,  whether  as  to  places,  things,  or  persons,  against  any 
encroachment  from  the  side  of  the  State ;  and  the  Congregation 
of  Indulgences  and  Sacred  Relics,  Sancta  Congregatio  iTidvlgen- 
tiammij  established  in  1669. 

Besides  these  regular  congregations  there  are  others  which 
have  been  called  to  meet  emergencies,  or  to  supply  passing  and 
temporary  service— those  of  Studies^  for  example,  for  education  in 
Rome  and  the  Papal  States ;  of  the  Fabric  of  St.  Peter%  on  which 
is  laid  the  responsibility  of  keeping  in  due  repair  and  preservation 
this  ^ium^^ntral  temple  of  Christendom,  and  the  administration 
of  matters  relating  to  pious  bequests ;  and  of  Ceremonialy  which 
concerns  itself  about  questions  of  precedence  and  forms  of  cere- 
mony. The  relations  between  these  and  two  or  three  other  minor 
congregations  on  the  one  hand  and  the  old  authorities  still  exist- 
ing on  the  other,  often  give  rise  to  somewhat  difiScult  and  compli- 
cated questions.  Grenerally,  however,  the  older  and  the  newer 
authorities  are  equally  competent ;  and  any  person  who  has  busi->- 
ness  to  transact  can  choose  the  party  with  whom  he  prefers  to 
deal,whether  his  considerations  or  inducements  be  those  of  cheap- 
ness, expedition,  or  personal  preference.  ' 

The  Consistory,  to  which  an  incidental  allusion  has  just  been 
made,  is  also  a  sphere  of  cardinalitial  activity  during  the  living 
and  personal  incumbency  of  the  chair  which  is  traditionally 
reputed  as  that  of  St.  Peter.  The  word  is  a  term  which  was 
originally  applied  to  an  antechamber  or  outer  room  of  the  palace 
of  the  Emperors  of  Rome,  where  the  petitioners  for  justice 
assembled  and  awaited  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
phenomena  of  which  have  formed  the  motive  of  ancient  and  rea- 
listic poetry,  no  less  than  the  inspiration  of  modem  recreative  or 
imaginative  art.  The  Emperor,  upon  his  entrance  into  the  Con- 
sistory, took  his  seat  upon  a  tribunal,  whilst  the  others  stood, 
ooTisistebaTUy  around  him.  The  word  consistory,  as  a  term  of 
ecclesiastical  law,  in  which  sense  it  is  for  the  most  part  employed 
in  the  usage  of  to-day,'  came  to  be  used  first  oi  all  to  denote 
certain  ecclesiastical  councils,  in  which  the  bic&op  was  seated, 
whilst  the  presbyters  and  other  clergy  stood  around  him.  It  pro- 
ceeded by  degrees  to  be  referred  generally  to  all  ecclesiastical 
councils  in  which  a  bishop  presided,  and  in  whidi  mattes  of  order 
rather  than  of  doctrine  were  discussed  and  decided.    The  term 
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"  consistory,"  as  used  in  the  Latin  church,  is  applied  at  Rome  to 
denote  a  meeting  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  convoked  by  the 
Pope  and  held  under  his  presidency ;  the  presence  of  his  Holiness 
being  a  necessary  condition  to  constitute  the  assembly  of  cardi- 
nals a  consistory. 

Consistories  are  either  public  or  private.  A  public  consistory  is 
now  rarely  sunmioned  ;  and  is,  m  feet,  an  extraordinary  assembly 
of  cardinals,  at  which  other  prelates  and  ecclesiastical  magnates 
are  present,  and  over  which  the  Pope  presides  in  his  pontifical 
robes  of  state.  It  was  customary  for  the  Pope  to  recwve  foreign 
sovereigns  and  their  ambassadors  in  a  public  consistory  ;  and  the 
hat  used  to  be  conferred  on  newly-created  cardinals  in  such  an 
assembly.  The  private  or  secret  consistory  is  the  ordinary  court 
in  which  the  cardinals  attend  on  the  Pope,  and  in  which  the  latter 
formally  transacts  certain  ecclesiastical  matters  which  are  of 
sufficiently  high  importance  to  be  deemed  consistorial,  such  as 
the  nomination  to  all  consistorial  benefices,  the  creation  of  cardinals, 
the  confirmation  of  the  election  of  bishops  and  their  deposition, 
the  appointment  to  vacant  sees,  the  sending  of  the  paUium  to  arch- 
bishops, and  the  granting  of  extraordinary  dispensations.  This 
ordinary  consistory  of  the  Pope  is  for  the  most  part  held  in  a 
chamber  of  the  Papal  palace  at  Some,  known  as  the  camera 
papagaZi,  or  Painted  Chamber;  as  the  Star  Chamber  at  Westmin- 
ster came  to  be  so  called  from  the  painting  or  tapestry  on  its 
walls. 

The  principal  of  the  duties  which  fall  upon  the  Cardinalate 
when  the  Holy  See  is  vacant  is  of  course  the  election  of  a  new 
Pope ;  the  evolving  of  a  head  to  the  hierarchy  from  the  parts  of 
the  body  of  the  Church,  so  to  say,  which  are  in  nearest  proximity 
to  it.  For  this  purpose  the  members  of  the  College  of  Cardinals 
meet  in  what  is  known  as  a  conclave,  a  word  whose  use  has  been 
extended  to  embrace  any  company  of  persons  gathered  together 
in  consultation.  Primarily,  and  in  its  etymological  limitation,  it 
is  simply  an  apartment,  room,  closet,  cabinet,  or  other  object 
which  is  capable  of  being  secmred  by  means  of  a  key,  clavis. 
When  applied  to  a  meeting  of  persons,  therefore,  it  includes  the 
idea  of  a  common  imprisonment,  an  assembly  of  individuals  who 
are  locked  up  together.  Its  technical  meaning,  however,  which 
has  superseded  all  other  uses  of  the  word,  except  where  some  other 
significance  is  specially  indicated,  is  the  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Sacred  College  for  the  election  of  a  Pope,  in  whose  hands 
alone,  by  a  gradual  process  of  exclusion,  appropriation,  and  con- 
centration, this  distinguished  franchise  has  become  vested. 

It  was  not,  as  Mr.  Trollope  and  other  authorities  have  pointed 
out,  till  many  years  after  the  right  of  election  had  been  confined 
to  the  cardinals,  that  the  practice  of  shutting  up .  those  digni- 
taries for  the  purpose  of  exercising  their  usurped  privileges  was 
adopted.     In  the  earliest  instances,  indeed,  the  conclave  seems  to 
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have  been  an  involuntary  imprisonment  imposed  upon  the  papal 
electorate  by  a  force  external  to  themselves.  In  1216  the  people 
of  Perugia  constrained  the  nineteen  cardinals  who  elected 
Honorius  III.  to  enter  into  conclave  the  day  after  the  death  of 
Innocent  III,,  who  died  at  Perugia ;  and  kept  them  as  prisoners 
until  the  election  should  be  completed.  Gregory  IX.  was  simi- 
larly elected  at  Eome  in  1227,  the  cardinals  having  been  shut  up 
against  their  will  by  the  people  of  the  city.  With  all  this 
pressure  from  without,  there  were  times  when  the  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  conclave,  which,  by  a  decree  of  Alexander  III., 
in  1179,  was  necessary  to  the  validity  of  an  election,  was  ex- 
tremely diflScult  to  obtain.  When  Clement  IV.  died  at  Viterbo 
in  3268,  there  was  an  interregnum  of  nearly  three  years,  during 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  requisite  approxima- 
tion to  unanimity.  After  seventeen  months  of  this  long  period 
had  elapsed,  St.  Bonaventura,  the  general  of  the  Minorites, 
induced  the  inhabitants  of  Viterbo  to  shut  up  the  cardinals  in  the 
palace.  There  they  sat  for  a  whole  year,  without  having  arrived 
at  a  decision.  A  brilliant  genius  came  at  length  to  the  rescue, 
who  devised  the  plan  of  taking  the  roof  ofiF  the  building  in  which 
the  cardinals  were  assembled,  and  so,  by  consequence,  of  exposing 
the  electors  to  the  vicissitudes  and  caprices  of  the  weather. 
Providence,  or  good  fortune,  favoured  this  masterly  innovation ; 
for  on  the  very  same  day  of  its  adoption  the  election  of  Gregary  X. 
was  accomplished. 

It  was  this  Pope  who,  in  a  council  held  at  Lyons,  in  1274,  in 
the  metropolitan  church  of  St.  John,  over  which  he  presided  in 
full  pontifical  robes,  assisted  by  several  cardinals,  at  which  five 
hundred  Latin  bishops,  seventy  abbots,  and  about  a  thousand 
other  ecclesiastics  attended,  promulgated  a  code  of  fifteen  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  a  conclave.  These  rules,  although  modified  by 
subsequent  pontiflFs,  and  supplemented  by  a  vast  number  of  more 
minute  and  circumstantial  regulations,  remain  to  the  present  day 
the  foundation  and  origin  of  all  the  law  and  practice  of  papal 
<dlections. 

The  custom  at  present  in  vogue  is  for  such  cardinals  as  are  in 
Bome  at  the  time  to  enter  conclave  on  the  tenth  day  after  the 
Pope's  death.  They  are  absolutely  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing world,  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  assembly  room  having 
been  walled  up  as  a  preliminary,  with  only  a  single  exception. 
Each  cardinal  finds  a  boarded  cell  constructed  in  the  Quirinal  or 
the  Vatican — recently  the  Quirinal,  henceforward  necessarily  the 
Vatican — assigned  to  him  by  lot.  Every  morning  and  every 
evening  their  eminences  proceed  to  a  scrutiny,  that  is,  to  a  solemn 
voting  by  specially-prepared  voting  papers,  in  the  Sistine  or  in  the 
Pauline  Chapel.  After  each  scrutiny  an  accessit  takes  place, 
the  effect  of  which  is  that,  if  the  declaration  of  votes  for  the 
several  candidates  shows  the  ballot  to  have  been  without  imme- 
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diate  or  iSnal  result,  any  of  the  voters  may  accede^  or  transfer  his 
suSrage  to  the  candidate  he  favours  after  his  original  nominee,  or 
to  the  one  whose  election  may  be  secured  by  such  a  transfer.  If 
no  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  after  the  lapse  of  three  days, 
only  one  meal  a  day  is  served  to  the  electors,  and,  after  the  lapse 
of  eight  days,  only  bread  and  wine.  In  any  case  the  process  of 
voting  and  the  exercise  of  the  accessit  is  repeated  every  morning 
and  every  evening  till  some  cardinal  is  found  to  have  the  requisite 
majority  of  one  over  two-thirds  of  those  taking  part  in  the  elec- 
tion, the  candidate's  own  vote  being  subtracted.  As  soon  as  the 
election  has  become  an  ascertained  fact,  it  is  followed  by  the 
"  adoration  " ;  and  the  joyful  proclamation  is  made  to  the  uni- 
verse, urbi  et  orbiy  to  the  faithful  all  the  world  over,  that  a 
mighty  joy,  gaudiura  magnum^  has  been  vouchsafed,  that  once 
again  a  successor  of  St.  Peter  has  been  found,  HabeTnua 
Pontificem, 

The  adoration  here  referred  to  has  a  remarkable  history,  and 
has  been  explained  and  defended  with  a  remarkable  apology.  The 
faithful  of  the  early  ages  would  persist  in  abasing  themselves  to 
embrace  and  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
the  Pope  found  himself  incompetent  to  entirely  repress  this  un- 
invited and  spontaneous  expression  of  pious  homage.  Being 
obliged  to  tolerate  and  to  connive  at  its  continued  observance,  the 
ingenuity  of  their  Holinesses  devised  a  plan  by  which  they  should 
be  able  to  elevate  and  to  transfer  to  Christ  and  the  sacred  symbol 
of  Christianity,  a  devotion  which  the  pontifical  humility  repu- 
diated. The  desired  transfer  and  elevation  were  believed  to  have 
been  effected  by  having  a  cross  traced  or  embroidered  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Pope's  slipper ;  so  that  the  prostration  of  the 
faithful  was  in  reality  a  prostration  to  Christ,  and  the  kiss  of 
adoration  imprinted  on  the  papal  foot  was  in  fact  the  adoration 
of  the  Holy  Rood. 

The  act  of  adoration,  so  modified  and  so  refined  into  a  religious 
significance,  has  been  performed  in  all  ages  since  its"  institution 
by  adherents  of  the  Papal  See  of  all  conditions  of  birth,  or  rank, 
or  fortune.  The  cardinals  set  the  example,  and  periForm  the 
ceremony  of  kissing  the  Pope's  feet  on  no  fewer  than  twenty 
several  occasions ;  the  principal  being  that  of  their  election,  the 
reception  of  the  hat,  the  assumption  of  a  legateship,  and  the  ter- 
mination and  surrendering  of  their  functions  in  that  capacity  on 
their  return  from  its  exercise. 

It  has  been  sought  to  secure  the  purity  of  papal  elections  by 
the  most  stringent  ordinances ;  and  very  many  Popes  have  hedged 
it  about  with  the  most  sacred  of  sanctions  known  to  their  personal 
and  official  authority.  Every  vote  is  to  be  the  spontaneous 
suffrage  of  the  elector  who  gives  it,  uninfluenced  by  the  entreaties, 
the  bribes,  the  promises,  or  the  representations  of  his  fellows  of 
the  Sacred  College.  The  most  solemn  forms  of  oath  that  language 
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can  devise  have  been  prescribed  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
or  even  the  idea  of  corruption;  and  reiterated  fulminations  of 
excommunication  have  been  discharged  from  time  to  time  with 
the  same  intention.  The  bulls  condemning  all  simoniacal 
bargainings  have  been  ordered  to  be  invariably  read  with  every 
circumstance  of  solemnity  in  every  conclave  as  a  preliminary  to 
its  business.  ^^  And  the  result  of  all  these  multiplied  precautions, 
precepts,  prohibitions,  and  menaces  has  been,"  says  Mr.  Trollope, 
"  that  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  papal  conclaves  leaves  tiie 
student  with  the  conviction  that  no  election  untainted  by  simony 
has  ever  yet  been  made,  while  in  a  great  number  of  instances  the 
simony  practised  in  the  conclave  has  been  of  the  grossest,  most 
shameless,  and  most  overt  kind."  This  is  strong  laiiguage ;  bat 
at  least  it  must  be  conceded  that  intrigues  and  jealousies  have 
intruded  into  the  assembly  which  ought  to  be  the  spotless  and 
august  asylum  of  virtue ;  and  family  influence,  national  preferences 
and  antipathies,  faction,  and  partisanship,  have  turned  the  con- 
clave into  the  hidden  yet  not  imknown  arena  of  infinite  manage- 
ment, diplomacy,  and  finesse,  relieved  occasionally  by  scandalous 
quarrels,  or  by  such  boisterous  fun  and  merriment  as  might  pass 
toT  profanity. 

The  feet  is  that  neither  the  pleasantry  nor  the  depravity  of 
human  nature  is  to  be  totally  eradicated  by  the  achievement  of 
even  the  highest  of  spiritual  ofiSces  known  to  this  planet.  In  the 
archives  of  the  Cardinalate,  however,  there  are  papal  elections 
which  for  their  decorum  and  high  principle  have  passed  into 
history  as  more  than  exemplary.  One  of  these  is  the  record  of 
the  election  of  the  late  Pope  Pius  IX.,  which  took  place  in  the 
conclave  of  1846,  a  conclave  which  was  of  uncommonly  short 
duration.  For  at  the  moment  when  the  cardinal-electors  come 
together  in  conclave,  they  are  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  the 
direction  in  which  to  look  for  a  Pope.  He  is  to  be  sought,  and 
they  seek  him ;  and  when  the  Almighty  deigns  to  indicate  him 
at  once,  without  a  weary  series  of  protracted  tentatives,  it  is  the 
manifestation  of  a  singular  Divine  grace  and  favour.  The  Sacred 
College,  it  has  been  said  in  this  connection,  is  assisted^  not 
forced^  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  election  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
is  a  free  act ;  and,  like  all  free  acts,  it  can  and  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  of  reason. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  operation  of  these,  and  even  to  ensure 
the  operation  of  these,  it  is  natural  that  occasionally  the  members 
of  the  Sacred  College,  in  common  with  every  other  corporation  or 
assembly  of  mortal  men,  should  require  time,  reflection,  and 
deliberato  and  mature  consideration,  by  which  to  arrive  at  practical 
accord  and  unanimity.  Some  of  them,  constitutionally  and  pain- 
fully alive  to  the  human  and  secular  alloy  which  has  mixed  itself 
up  with  the  fine  gold  of  religion,  are  consumed  with  the  desire 
never  to  see  anything  but  tne  bright  side  of  the  Divine  cloud 
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which  guides  and  precedes  the  march  of  Israel,  and  would  wish 
that  the  Eternal  City  should  exhibit  a  policy  as  inflexible  as  her 
doctrine.  Their  cry,  if  not  their  clamour,  is  for  a  Pope  who  would 
scorn  to  shrink,  on  the  broad  and  open  stage  of  the  world,  fix>m  the 
challenge  to  combat  offered  to  the  Church  by  kings  and  potentates 
— ^for  a  Pope  who  is  mindful  of  the  greater  traditions  of  his  office, 
and  would  re-establish  the  spiritual  power  in  all  its  zeal  and 
claims  to  authority.  Others,  again,  more  conscious  of  the  dangers 
which  menace  the  Church,  and  of  the  difficulties  incidental  to  the 
times,  and  considering,  moreover,  that  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
the  Church  to  suffer,  and  that  patience  is  its  characteristic  virtue ; 
that  peace  is  a  grace  and  a  blessing  which  is  worthy  of  great 
sacrifices ;  and  tliat,  in  short,  the  spouse  of  Christ  is  often  con- 
demned here  below,  as  her  Master  was,  to  the  agonies  of  the  Cross 
and  Passion — ^these  desire,  before  all  things,  a  policy  of  patience, 
moderation,  accommodation,  and  conciliation,  and  a  Pope  whose 
wisdom,  prudence,  and  circumspection  would  be  incapable  of  being 
warped,  led,  or  rushed  to  any  extreme,  and  who,  whilst  assuming 
to  safeguard  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Church,  should  never 
place  the  Church  herself  in  peril  of  her  existence. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  persons  of  every  nationality  are 
eligible  to  the  dignity  of  the  Cardinalate,  and  although,  as  ever, 
the  cardinals  of  Italian  blood  preponderate,  there  has  probably 
never  been  a  time  when  the  Sacred  College  was  so  cosmopolitan 
as  at  present.  Thus,  of  the  sixty-two  cardinals  who  made  up 
the  Sacred  College  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year — ^as 
against  sixty-five  and  fifty-nine  at  the  commencement  of  the 
years  1883  and  1884  respectively — ^thirty-five  were  Italians; 
eleven  were  Austrian,  German,  or  Polish;  five  were  French  ; 
four  were  English  or  Irish,  four  were  Spanish,  two  were 
Portuguese,  and  one  was  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Cardinal  McClosky,  to  wit.  Archbishop  of  New  York.  Belgium 
and  Armenia,  both  of  which  were  represented  in  1883  by  a 
cardinal  each,  and  the  latter  of  which  continued  to  be  represented 
in  1884,  had  dropped  out  of  the  roll. 

Vicissitudes  in  the  personnel  of  the  college,  regard  being  had 
to  the  average  age  of  its  members  at  the  period  of  their  creation, 
are  naturally  of  frequent  occurrence.  Eight  cardinals  died  in 
the  year  1 884,  and  nine  creations  took  place.  Twice  in  that 
short  space  of  time  was  the  important  office  of  camerlengo  of  the 
Holy  Eoman  Church,  held  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  at  the  time  of  his 
election,  left  vacant ;  the  second  time  by  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Consolini,  who  was  born  at  Sinigaglia,  the  birth-place  also  of  the 
late  Pope  Pius  IX.,  in  1806,  and  after  passing  through  the 
various  grades  of  the  prelature,  was  raised  to  the  purple  in  a 
consistory  held  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1866.  The  mention  of  this 
office  of  caTnerlengo  makes  it  convenient  here  to  explain 
parenthetically    that    the  first    cardinal-bishop    of   the    Sacred 
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College  is  Dea/rij  a  title  of  seniority  which  has  its  analogies  in 
various  faculties  and  corporations ;  whilst  the  first  of  the  priests 
is  First  Priest,  and  the  first  of  the  deacons  is  First  Deacon  of 
the  Sacred  College.  The  Dean  has  the  right  of  consecrating^ 
and  the  First  Deacon  the  right  of  proclaiming  and  crowning  anew 
Pope.  On  the  death  of  the  Pontiff  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo  has 
the  administration  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  Holy  See. 

Even  as  these  words  are  being  written  the  death  of  the 
respected  and  truly  patriotic  Cardinal  MacCabe,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  who  was  created  and  proclaimed  in  1882,  has  effaced  for 
the  time  the  Cardinalitial  representation  of  his  native  country  of 
Ireland  in  the  Sacred  College.  Of  the  sixty-two  cardinals 
extant  at  the  commencement  of  1885,  the  senior  was  Frederic 
J.  J.  Celestine  von  Schwarzenberg,  Archbishop  of  Prague,  whose 
appointment  dates  from  1842,  the  sole  survival  of  the  creations 
of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  who  ruled  the  church  from  1831  to  1846; 
thirty-one  were  created  by  Pius  IX.,  1846-78  ;  and  the  remaining 
thirty  by  Leo.  XIII.,  the  reigning  Pontiff.  There  were  eight 
vacancies  in  the  Sacred  College,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  lost 
thirty-five  of  its  members  during  the  current  pontificate. 

Six  of  the  cardinals  were  cardinal-bishops,  the  junior  of 
whom,  Edward  Howard,  of  the  ducal  house  of  Norfolk,  Bishop  of 
Frascati,  was  created  and  proclaimed  in  1877  ;  whilst  the  Dean 
of  the  Sacred  College,  and  therefore,  as  the  title  implies,  the 
senior  member  of  the  class  of  cardinal-bishops,  was  Charles 
Sacconi,  whose  creation  and  proclamation  took  place  in  1861, 
and  who,  having  formerly  been  Bishop  of  Porto  and  Santa 
Bufina,  is  now,  in  virtue  of  his  precedence,  Bishop  of  Ostia  and 
Velletri.  Forty-two  of  the  cardinals  were  cardinal-priests,  of 
whom  the  fourth  in  seniority  of  appointment  was  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, whose  creation  and  proclamation  took  place  in  1868,  when 
he  was  forty  years  of  age,  and  whilst  still  the  fortunes  of  his  house 
were  in  the  zenith  of  their  prosperity.  The  tenth,  reckoning  in 
the  chronological  order  of  appointment,  was  John  McClosky^ 
Archbishop  of  New  York,  who  was  created  and  proclaimed  in 
1875,  and  to  whom  reference  has  already  been  made,  as  represent- 
ing in  the  Sacred  College  the  great  continent  of  the  Western 
world ;  and  next  to  him — ^with,  but  after,  to  adopt  a  military 
classification — ^was  Dr.  Henry  Edward  Manning,  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  who  was  created  and  proclaimed  in  the  same  year 
as  the  American  arch-prelate.  Looking  at  the  cardinal-priests  in 
the  light  of  their  ecclesiastical  status,  it  appears  that  two  out  of 
the  forty-two  were  patriarchs,  twenty-two  were  archbishops,  and 
two  bishops  of  residential  sees,  whilst  eleven  others  had  received 
episcopal  consecration.  Thus  it  appeared  that,  including  the  six 
cardinal-bishops,  forty-three  of  the  sixty-two  cardinals  were,  to 
name  them  on  a  crescendo  scale,  bishops,  archbishops,  or 
patxiarchs. 
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Thus  no  longer — it  is  the  boast  of  the  admirers  and  supporters 
of  the  institution — is  the  Cardinalate  a  petruZium  of  the  Church  of 
Some  considered  as  a  particular  diocese,  such  as  it  was  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity.  It  is  no  longer  even  a  merely  Italian 
institution,  such  as,  for  divers  reasons,  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  its  score  of  members,  less  or  more,  were  nearly  all  natives 
of  some  part  of  the  Hesperian  peninsula,  or,  if  foreigners,  had  to 
quit  their  native  country  and  take  up  their  habitation  about  th^ 
Court  of  Home.  Still  less  is  it  an  institution  dependent  on  this 
State  or  that,  as  happened  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Popes  at 
Avignon,  where  nearly  all  the  cardinals  were  French,  In  place 
of  these  limitations  of  the  past,  the  Cardinalate  of  the  present 
day  is  co-extensive  with  the  Church  of  whose  hierarchy  it  is  all 
but  the  summit ;  so  that,  wherever  the  one  may  reach  or  penetrate, 
the  other  in  like  manner  may  be  exemplified. 

The  College  of  Cardinals  is  ostensibly  recruited  from  persons 
who  pretend  to  the  honour  of  its  membership  on  the  strength  of 
extraordinary  virtues,  piety,  learning,  or  spiritual  achievement ; 
and  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  addition  to  demanding  from  candi- 
dates for  the  Cardinalate  the  same  religious  distinctions  and 
ecclesiastical  qualities  which  were  desiderated  in  the  occupants  of 
the  episcopate,  made  it  an  instruction  to  the  Pope  that  they 
should  be  chosen,  so  far  as  possible,  from  amongst  the  most 
capable  persons  in  all  parts  of  Catholic  Christendom.  Gifts  of 
birth  and  of  rank  presently  came,  however,  to  cpunt  for  eligibility 
as  if  they  were  gifts  of  the  Spirit ;  and  even  kings  sought  for  the 
relatives  of  kings  a  distinction  which  only  by  the  attraction  of 
mundane  accidents  of  pomp  and  splendour  could  be  considered  as 
at  all  belonging  to  this  world.  For  every  cardinal  was  a  potential 
pope ;  and  every  Pope  was  a  potential  partisan  or  arbitrator  in 
cases  where  sovereigns  disputed  with  each  other.  In  former 
times,  indeed,  kings  had  a  right  of  presentation,  and  cardinals 
who  had  been  created  in  accordance  with  such  royal  nominations 
were  known  as  crown-cardinals.  The  family  pride  and  social  pre- 
tensions of  the  Popes  themselves  tended  to  aggravate  this  abuse 
of  selection ;  and  the  result  was  the  nepotism  and  other  favouritism 
of  which  a  few  specimens  were  presented  in  a  former  article. 
Paul  v.,  for  instance,  is  described  as  having  had  a  particular  aim 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  Popedom,  1605-21,  to  ennoble 
the  Corte  Romana^  to  impart  a  new  and  singular  majesty  into  the 
Sacred  College,  and  to  select  such  persons  as  were  proper  by  their 
own  grandeur  to  defend  the  honour  of  the  Church.  Accordingly, 
in  those  promotions,  he  advanced  five  princes  "of  very  great 
quality  "  to  the  Cardinalate — Maurizio,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
who  renounced  it  afterwards  in  favour  of  a  marriage  which  better 
suited  his  ideas  of  the  eternal  fitness  of  things ;  Ferdinando  and 
Vicenzo  Gronsaga,  both  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Modena ;  Carlo  di 
Medici,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany ;  and  Ferdinando,  Infante  di 
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Spagna,  who,  as  historians  report,  immortalised  the  honour  of  the 
Cardinalate  by  fighting  for  the  faith  of  Christ.* 

Still,  the  grander  the  entourage  the  less  the  relative  glory  of 
the  Supreme  PontiflF ;  and  other  Popes  made  it  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple and  practice  to  keep  princes  and  nobles  aloof  fix)m  a  dignity 
to  which,  judginj?  by  the  debased  standard  of  expediency,  they 
seemed  entitled  for  at  least  the  secular  ease,  influence,  and  pro- 
sperity of  the  Church.  That  the  native  and  hereditary  nobility  or 
royalty  of  the  members  of  the  Sacred  College  was  an  element  of 
ecclesiastical  power  and  security  was  recognized  even  by  reform- 
ing writers  within  the  Roman  communion,  who  were  keen  to 
espy  the  abuses  of  the  papal  system.  And  this  recognition  has 
taken  place  to  such  an  extent  that  the  exclusion  of  noble  and 
princely  candidates  from  the  Cardinalate  has  been  brought  for- 
ward as  a  kind  of  petty  treason  against  the  Church,  over  which 
they  had  been  called  to  rule,  on  the  part  of  pontiffs  who  grudged 
that  the  shadow  of  their  throne  should  be  relieved  or  irradiated 
by  the  glory  of  too  near  a  rival. 

In  approaching  the  individual  aspect  of  the  present  subject,  we 
are  really  approaching  the  end  of  any  treatment  possible  to  it  in 
these  pages,  of  which  a  monopoly  for  an  indefinite  period  would  be 
required  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  exhibit  with  detail  and  circum- 
stance even  the  most  salient  points  of  its  practical  exhaustless- 
ness.  Arms  and  military  command,  statesmanship,  government, 
diplomacy,  learning,  polemics,  arts  and  archaeology,  power, 
munificence,  piety,  self-denial,  and  every  Christian  virtue  have 
been  illustrated  in  the  membership  of  the  Cardinalate  in  many 
of  the  ages  and  stages  of  its  existence  ;  whilst,  also,  nearly  every 
quality  of  human  nature  which  is  antithetic  to  these,  or  any  of 
these,  have  not  the  less  been  wanting. 

Where  goodness  was  expected,  goodness — at  least  the  average 
goodness  of  the  average  cardinal — ^would  not  be  likely  to  compel 
attention;  and  the  Sacred  College  has  suffered,  therefore,  in 
history  and  in  popular  estimation  from  the  sinister  prominence 
given  to  the  vices  of  persons  who,  to  put  it  mildly,  have  not  been 
altogether  an  honour  to  its  membership.  In  the  fierce  light  of 
the  modem  Inquisition,  the  thrice-searching  Holy  Office  of  public 
opinion,  the  College  of  Cardinals  has  risen  with  the  rising  purity 
of  our  nineteenth-century  thoughts  and  institutions ;  and  apart 
from  such  names  of  nightmare  and  reproach  as  that  of  the  late 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  has  cast  behind  it  at  least  the  worst  traditions 
of  a  corruption  which  is  now  claimed  to  have  died  and  to  have 
been  buried  with  the  past. 

FRANK  SEAFIELD. 


*  "  II  Cardinalismo  di  Santa  Chiesa ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Cardinals."    Folio. 
London,  1670.  v 
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By  the  Authob  op   "Twbnty  Years  in  the  Chubch," 
"Agony  Point,"  &c. 


FIFTY  years  since  a  man  might  read  for  honours  in  classics 
or  in  mathematics ;  there  was  nothing  else.  Two  men,  I 
remember — ^good  scholars  both — who  could  not  explain  the 
mysteries  of  an  eclipse  or  tell  the  name  of  the  reigning  family  in 
France.  It  was  only  exceptional,  I  allow,  that  good  scholars  were 
more  deficient  than  no  scholars  in  general  reading.  The  same 
intellect  that  leads  to  the  one  is  not  likely  to  be  unaccompanied 
with  an  interest  and  curiosity  about  the  other.  Still  any  favourite 
pursuit  as  well  as  classics  is  known  to  render  men  occasionally  in- 
different to  common  topics.  This  was  so  far  true  of  Alexander 
Dyce,  of  Shakespearean  reputation,  that  his  friends  used  to  say 
that  he  asked  how  the  Reform  Bill  (of  1832)  was  progressing  six 
months  after  it  had  passed.  Still  it  was  a  decided  loss  to  many 
men  that  there  were  no  schools  and  no  prizes  to  excite  emula* 
tion  in  modem  history,  law,  or  natural  science.  As  to  natural 
science,  it  had  far  less  attraction  to  students  generally  than  at  the 
present  time.  Comparatively,  few  believed  in  geology ;  and  many 
said  the  study  was  worthy  of  an  ihfidel  as  threatening  to  ques- 
tion the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  No  wonder — a  Jesuit's  edition  of 
Newton's  "  Principia "  shows,  by  a  particular  reservation  in  the 
preface,  that  even  mathematical  demonstrations  must  yield  to 
the  received  doctrines  of  the  church.  Dr.  Buckland  was  at  this 
time  gathering  a  few  pupils  with  equestrian  lectures  in  the 
country  around  Oxford.  I  remember  his  saying  that  the  Marquis 
of  Abingdon  was  digging  for  coal  in  Oxford  clay,  but  he  would 
consent  to  be  burned,  like  another  martyr,  in  the  Com  Market 
with  the  first  cart-load  that  was  brought  out. 

The  "  Little  Go  "  and  the  "  Great  Go  "  were  the  only  two  occa- 
sions in  three  years  of  residence  to  make  the  idle  men  work  in 
earnest.  Half  of  Horace,  four  Greek  plays,  and  logic,  or  some- 
times three  books  of  Euclid,  were  the  usual  programme.  The 
degree  of  proficiency  required  or  rigidly  exacted  in  classics  was 
far  less  than  ten  years  after.  Men  like  Briggs  I  have  heard 
examined  and  passed  when  the  sum  total  of  their  acquirements, 
whether  for  mental  formation  or  for  useful  information,  was  worth 
very  little.  I  used  to  give  a  little  friendly  coaching  in  Latin 
writing  to  our  friend  the  Count.  He  did  contrive  to  pass  his 
Little  Go,  though  after  seeing  aitivationibiLS  in  some  supposed 
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Latin  he  brought  to  me  to  correct,  I  almost  despaired  of  my 
pupil's  success  in  the  Schools. 

With  men  of  this  class,  the  longer  at  Oxford  the  less  they  were 
likely  to  know.  School  knowledge  evaporated  iaster  than  it  could 
be  replaced  by  the  mere  atmosphere  of  college.  The  Little  Go 
served  to  cause  just  a  little  flicker  in  the  socket,  to  prevent  the 
flame  from  quite  going  out  by  the  time  for  the  Great  Go  and  the 
degree. 

Here  then  came  the  struggle  between  wits  dull  from  disuse 
and  a  certain  quantum  of  book  learning  to  be  attained.  Clifton, 
or  some  other  noted  cramming  "  coach,"  was  like  Gull  or  Paget 
to  a  suflferer  in  extremis.  Briggs,  Robinson,  and  Perrott — ^first- 
rate  men  across  country  and  well  up  in  racing  and  sporting 
subjects  but  in  little  else — I  well  remember  in  this  critical 
position.  I  used  to  go  from  room  to  room  during  their  last  term 
to  judge  of  progress,  and  I  used  to  lend  no  little  assistance.  In- 
deed, I  had  some  reputation,  for  on  one  occasion  I  had  made  a 
hit,  quite  by  accident  I  admit,  but  as  my  friends  were  disposed  to 
allow  me  credit  for  a  happy  conjecture  I  continued  to  trade  on 
the  reputation  it  gave  me.  I  had  led  Tom  Locke  through  the 
history  of  David,  and  next  day  he  had  the  same  in  the  schools; 
and  on  another  occasion  with  Harry  Green  I  anticipated  most  of 
the  questions  set  in  logic. 

Briggs,  Kobinson,  and  Perrott  had  been  at  Oxford  a  month  be- 
fore the  October  term  began,  to  make  one  final  effort  with  a  daily 
cram  from  Clifton.  On  the  first  day  of  that  term,  arriving  about 
seven  o'clock,  and  expecting  to  find  no  one  to  speak  to  that 
evening,  I  was  glad  to  have  from  old  Budd  the  usual  recognition 
and  useful  information : 

^^  Happy  to  see  you  again,  sir.  Hope  you  had  a  pleasant 
vacation.  You'll  ask  who's  up,  sir.  Well,  there's  Mr.  Hound  and 
Mr.  Wandle,  but  they're  not  your  set,  sir.  But  Mr.  Briggs  and 
Mr.  Perrott  and  Mr.  Belton  are.  You  know  all  them  well  enough, 
sir.  Well,  they're  up  reading  for  their  Great  Go,  sir,  and  don't 
seem  to  like  the  work,  sir.  Not  much  in  their  Une,  is  it,  sir? 
I'm  blessed  if  Mr.  Briggs  don't  grumble  above  a  little  every  time 
I  go  to  set  his  things,  and  if  Virgil  or  Euripides,  sir,  was  to  be 
learnt  by  cussing,  Mr.  Briggs  would  pass  sure  enough.  But 
you'll  be  in  time  for  some  coffee,  sir,  just  taken  to  his  rooms." 

At  once  I  hied  to  Briggs'  rooms,  and  found  him  and  Perrott 
looking  very  seedy,  with  books  and  papers  shoved  aside  to  make 
room  for  the  tray  of  cups  and  saucers.  His  room  would  have 
suited  Hogarth,  for  a  picture  of  the  idle  Oxonian.  Such  a  mix- 
ture of  things  for  play  as  well  as  for  work ! — ^papers,  sporting  and 
divine;  books  of  divinity  and  logic;  a  lexicon,  Horace  and 
Euripides,  with  English  translations  of  both,  covered  the  table. 
Pictures  of  hunting,  and  opera  dancers  pirouetting;  a  fox's  head ; 
and  whips  and  spurs  hung  on  stags'  antlers,  widely  branching 
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over  the  fire-place,  marked  the  natural  man — ^while  one  scheme 
of  logic  and  another  of  types  and  prophecies  on  large  cards,  with 
a  list  of  last  year's  meets  (of  hounds)  pinned  up  in  the  space 
between,  were  stuck  on  the  walls  below,  while  two  fancy  pipes 
and  cigars  in  a  tumbler,  with  a  stuffed  pike  and  date  of  his 
catching,  formed  the  chimney  ornaments. 

After  the  usual  greeting  Tom  said,  "  You've  had  no  dinner,  I 
suppose  ?  The  buttery  will  soon  be  open  for  an  early  supper.  I 
can  give  you  a  glass  of  egg-flip,  for  Charlie  is  expected ;  but  that 
is  more  than  I  may  take.  Why,  my  coach  would  forbid  anything 
stronger  than  tea  and  coffee,  or  perhaps  aperient  medicine,  but  I 
tell  him  not  to  draw  it  too  mild  or  the  body  would  rebel  against 
the  brains.  Still,  we  all  live  by  rule,  the  rule  being  not 
to  get  drunk.  It  can't  be  helped,  but  it  is  only  for  a  time.  He 
says  I  shall  win  if  I  only  stick  to  it.  I  am  pretty  good  in  logic 
and  have  a  slovenly  notion  of  divinity,  which  by  luck  might  do, 
but  Clifton  says  another  week's  work  will  make  it  respectable ; 
but  I'm  not  safe  all  round.  But  all  this  time  I've  had  hardly  any 
partridge  shooting,  and  by  the  time  I  know  my  fate  pheasants 
will  be  scarce  enough.  Now,  my  good  fellow,  where  is  the  good 
of  all  this  stuff.  Three  [months  ago  I  didn't  know  a  syllogism 
from  a  predicable,  and  as  to  divinity,  I  had  only  that  misty 
notion  of  types  and  prophecies  you  pick  up  in  church,  supposing 
you  listen  to  the  sermon,  though  in  aU  this  kind  of  learning  the 
dirty  boys  in  my  father's  Sunday  school  could  have  beaten  my  head 
off;  and  three  mouths  hence  it  will  be  all  like  last  year's  snow. 
Yet  without  this  cram  there's  no  degree !  Why,  some  years  ago,  I 
have  heard  the  governor  say  you  could  choose  your  own  examiner, 
and  after  a  little  pretence  over  wine  and  walnuts  you  had  a 
testwmuT  of  course.  One  system  was  a  deal  pleasanter  and  not 
more  of  a  sham  than  the  other." 

This  was  true  of  such  men  as  Tom  Briggs.  The  whole  art  of 
cramming  is  to  impose  on  an  examiner — to  confine  attention  to 
likely  su^ects  and  so  supply  a  parrot-like  set  of  answers,  which 
seem  to  imply  deeper  knowledjze,  and  this  they  would  imply  if 
the  answers  were  the  result  of  well-digested  reading,  but  being 
culled  from  a  book  of  questions  and  answers  they  stand  for  little 
indeed. 

Still,  with  the  better  class  of  men,  a  degree  used  to  imply 
some  steady  reading,  no  little  mental  discipline,  and  daily  com- 
munication with  a  tutor,  as  also  with  some  men  of  superior  mind 
in  the  lecture-room,  and  generally  it  formed  a  better  preparation 
for  the  life  before  them  than  any  of  the  non-academical  were 
likely  to  attain.  While  talking  with  Briggs  in  came  the  Count, 
as  he  said,  ^*  Just  to  have  a  look  at  this  poor  grinding  creature 
and  enjoy  a  sense  of  comparative  security."  "  I  shall  have  my 
fling  till  Midsummer,  though — Clifton  said — if  I  would  only  go 
steadily  on,  I  should  be  pretty  safe  in  one  more  month — ^but  that 
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month  would  have  been  the  death  of  me ;  so  I  have  shied  the 
post/' 

"  Now,  be  persuaded.    Take  good  advice ;  go  on,"  I  replied. 

"  Go  on,  indeed !  Why,  I've  stopped  for  a  week ;  all  those  days 
lost  in  training  \  the  cage  door  open,  every  idea  has  taken  wing 
and  flown  away  by  this  time.  Clifton  must  catch  them  again  at 
my  next  Gro.  Besides,  here  are  Mark  Murrell's  hounds  for  a  near 
meet  and  the  Duke's  about  Bicester,  and  I  have  a  chance  of  good 
shooting  near  Abingdon — ^all  instead  of  stewing  away  over  these 
horrid  fi)oks.     So  I  intend  to  have  my  fling." 

And  most  vigorously  did  the  Count  set  about  for  what  he 
properly  called  having  a  fling — ^pursuing  pleasure  without  over- 
taking it.  That  depends  on  a  certain  relation  of  the  dainty 
to  the  appetite,  of  the  excitement  to  the  tone  and  spirits  to 
respond  ;  for  sometimes  the  human  lyre  is  out  of  tune,  and  jars 
and  vibrates  without  the  harmony  required — if  rushing  irom  one 
place  and  form  of  amusement  to  another ;  if  flinging  down  the 
reins  of  self-command;  if  flinging  away  present  time  and 
thoughts  of  future — strenua  inertia — with  all  one's  might  and 
main ;  if  flinging  oneself  out  of  bed  into  a  breakfast  party, 
jolly  to  others  but  not  to  all,  with  appetite  spoiled  by  the  last 
night's  wine  ;  if  flinging  oneself  thence  upon  a  horse  and  gallop- 
ing after  hounds  all  day  long,  to  say  nothing  of  cold  drenching 
showers  by  the  cover's  side  when  the  hounds  do  not  find ;  if  fling- 
ing oneself  off  the  horse  into  hall  and  thence  into  a  wine  party, 
to  be  followed  by  a  supper  spread  but  scarcely  tasted — for  those 
wild  birds  live  more  by  suction — and  if  reckless,  wretched  and 
reeling,  spent  with  fatigue  and  exhausted  with  excitement, 
fevered  with  punch  and  puffed  with  tobacco  smoke,  to  fling 
one's  clothes  on  the  ground  and  to  fling  oneself  on  the  bed — ^if 
this  is  to  have  one's  fling.  Count  Wratislaw  had  his  fling  to  his 
heart's  content. 

After  leaving  Tom  Briggs,  I  found  Belton  and  Phipps  alike 
seedy,  weary,  and  disgusted,  as  men  compelled  to  toil  through 
subjects  for  which  they  had  more  aversion  than  taste — all 
against  the  grain  as  much  as  the  most  horrible  pages  of  the  old 
Eton  grammar  ever  used  to  be  to  a  boy. 

It  was  a  little  relief  to  drop  in  on  Charlie,  who  was  also  up  for 
Greats.  Charlie  had,  I  said,  been  bom  with  too  great  excitability 
of  brain.  Some  brains  are  like  peas-pudding ;  some  men  are  about 
as  highly  organized  as  a  suet  dumpling.  Such  generally  are  the 
"highly  proper  and  correct  characters,"  men  who  are  less  likely  to 
go  wrong  because  there  is  no  go  in  them  at  all.  But  Charlie,  sharp 
and  brilliant,  had  wits  for  ever  in  effervescence.  He  could,  rarely 
settle  to  read  till  late  at  night,  when  the  day's  supply  of  animal 
spirits  had  time  to  evaporate.  Well,  Charlie  I  found  about  ten 
o'clock ;  he  saluted  me  with,  "  Ah !  my  good  fellow,  I  heard  you 
were  just  come  up.  Here  am  I,  digging  through  Virgil  and  Euri- 
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pides — ^my  two  books,  and  I  have  dug  up  two  or  three  things  worth 
naving.  Tuus^  0  Re^na  quid  optes  explora/re  labor ;  that  is,  the 
the  hard  work  fine  ladies  do  is  to  find  out  what  they  want.  Some 
such  people  are  more  bored  at  ordering  dinner  than  others  are  in 
having  no  dinner  to  order.  Don't  you  wonder  this  piece  of 
VirgiUan  satire  has  never  been  quoted  before? — Now,  there  is 
another  bit  in  Euripides — IVe  never  seen  it  quoted ;  have  you  ? — 
where  Medea,  quite  like  a  modem  lady,  sums  up  her  miseries. — 
*,0f  all  animated  nature  we  women  came  into  the  world  with  the 
most  wretched  lot.  First  of  all,  if  we  can't  bid  high  for  a  hus- 
band we  must  go  without  one,  and  then  we  are  the  slaves  of  his 
humour.  And  to  run  the  risk  of  a  bad  one  is  the  sorest  trial  of 
all ;  for  separations  are  no  credit  to  us,  and  as  to  a  divorce  it  is 
out  of  the  question.' — ^The  same  is  the  case  now.  The  man  can 
easily  make  a  case  for  a  divorce  ;  the  woman  has  more  to  prove. 
*  And  when,  perhaps,  you  have  just  come  into  a  new  neighbour- 
hood  ' — ^and  ladies  have  a  poor  chance  where  they  are  seen  every 
day — *  how  can  you  tell  whom  you  choose  as  a  partner  for  life  ? 
If  you  find  a  good  one  the  yoke  is  easy  and  life's  burden  light, 
but  if  a  bad  one  you  had  better  make  a  die  of  it  at  once.' 

"  Now  I  like  that  idea,  that  when  dropped  down  and  arrived 
among  people  new,  and  when  drawing  new  covers  on  a  distant 
visit,  girls  have  their  best  chance,  *  but,'  says  Medea,  *  it  is  quite  a 
blind  bargain.'  And  then,  in  a  most  modem  strain,  Medea  goes 
on  to  say,  *  If  a  man  is  bored  with  being  at  home  he  can  get  rid  of 
ennui  by  going  to  his  club,  but  our  lire  is  centred  in  one  living 
soul  alone.  And  as  to  the  men  being — ^as  they  boast — alone  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  of  war,*  I  would  rather  be  three  times 
under  fire  than  once  in  the  straw." 

This  was  a  sample  of  the  spirit  in  which  Charlie  read  the 
classics.  He  once  construed,  in  lecture  about  the  poor  pilot 
Palinurus,  who  was  a  spoil  for  the  wreckers,  praedam  putaseety 
"  they  took  me  for  their  perquisites" 

Charlie  read  widely,  though  in  translations,  and  said  he  liked  to 
go,  like  Ulysses  or  iEneas,  to  those  in  the  shades  below  and  hold 
a  sweet  converse  with  departed  spirits ;  and  thus  my  acquaintances 
are  spread  over  some  two  thousand  years  and  more. 

He  continued,  "  I  spend  no  money  on  Clifton  or  other  Coaches. 
I  am  as  apt  as  possible  in  logic  by  coaching  Briggs  and  Co.  My 
divinity  I  have  rubbed  up  in  the  same  way.  I  advised  Briggs 
and  Perrott  that  if  they  would  question  each  other,  however 
small  their  stock,  they  would  find  that  teaching  another  wa&  the 
best  way  to  learn  for  yourself.  Briggs  said  to  me,  *  How  is  it  I 
can  remember  a  dozen  winners  of  Oak»  and  Derbys,  and  all  the 
jockeys'  names,  but  as  to  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  of  Israel  I  can't 
retain  them  for  a  day?'  He  does  not  consider  that  he  gives 
his  mind  to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other.  But  Tom,  wild  as  be 
is,  has  a  very  steady-going  father,  who,  Tom  says,  *  would  cut  him 
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off  with  a  shilling,  he  believes,  if  he  did  not  pass.'  The  &ther 
reasons  like  a  man  of  business.  ^Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year,  for  nearly  four  years,  for  a  degree ! — that  is,  in  your  case, 
Tom,  for  the  honour  of  two  letters — ^B.A.  [or  M.A.  after  your 
name — ^all  the  instruction  thereby  implied  vanished  into  thin  air 
irom  three  to  six  months  after  date.  That  is  all  I  am  to  have  for 
the  thousand  pounds  spent  on  college  education.  I  had  better  have 
bought  you  an  annuity  and  kept  you  to  my  brother's  office  in 
Mincing  Lane.'  *  So,'  says  Tom,  *  fancy  what  a  face  he  will  pull 
if  this  term,  coaching  and  all  goes for,nothing — aye,  and  tics,  too; 
which  he  has  got  to  hear  of.     Oh !  don't  talk  about  it." 

As  to  the  tics,  if  Tom's  mind  was  distracted  enough  at  all 
times,  two  or  three  times  a  day  he  would  hear  a  quiet  step  on  the 
stairs,  and  then  a  single  knock,  followed  iriih,  ^*  Please,  sir, 
Mr.  Smoothall's  account,  or  IVir.  Cheatem's  small  bill,"  one 
perhaps  of  two  years'  standing.  There  is  an  old  saying,  "  If  a  man 
has  not  a  penny  he  may  still  make  a  fortune,  but  if  he  begins  in 
debt  he  will  never  rise."  Tom  was  learning  the  truth  of  this  in 
his  distraction  at  this  critical  time. 

Belton,  Phipps  and  Perrott  were,  in  different  degrees,  subject  to 
the  same  pecuniary  worries,  for  however  long  suffering  were  the 
Oxford  tradesmen  in  my  time,  they  all  tried  to  make  you  pay 
before  you  went,  and  the  names  on  the  examination  list  were 
eagerly  scanned  in  the  way  of  business  ;  and  this  being  pressed  for 
payment  added  miseries  of  its  own  to  the  work  for  the  schools. 

As  three  weeks  of  this  anxious  work  were  passing,  the  C!ount 
would  occasionally  drop  in ;  sometimes  about  breakfast  time,  in  red 
coat  and  overalls ;  sometimes  with  a  great  coat  over  the  same,  all 
splashed  and  mudded,  on  his  return  from  a  run,  and  sometimes  at 
supper,  returned  in  his  buggy  irom  some  theatre  of  strolling  players 
in  a  barn,  or  other  diversion  in  Abingdon  or  Woodstock.  What  he 
chiefly  came  for  was  to  see  if  any  one  else  had  taken  off  his  name  to 
keep  him  company,  and  that  he  might  be  the  better  reconciled  as 
having  done  what  he  knew  was  a  sUly  thing.  He  made  very  short 
visits.  Sometimes  he  would  hardly  enter  the  room,  but  would  stand 
with  the  door  in  his  hand,  or  at  most  he  would  only  come  in  and 
lean  against  the  fire-place  and  scrape  his  boot  on  the  fender, 
impatient  that  his  friends  at  this  critical  time  took  so  little  in- 
terest in  his  amusements.  "  You  vote  me  a  bore,"  he  would  say.  "  I 
see  you  would  cut  me,  now  these  confounded  books  are  in  the  way." 

The  Count,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  hardly  wished  they  should  get 
through ;  not  but  that  he  was  a  very  good  fellow,  too  good  to  acknow- 
ledge such  feelings  even  to  himself;  but  men  act  from  mixed 
motives,  and  those  who  understand  the  self-alloyed  sentiments  of 
even  the  best  of  human  hearts  will  readily  enter  into  his  feelings; 
if  his  friends  were  wise  in  reading  on,  he  was  foolish  in  leaving 
off,  and  therefore  their  success  could  hardly  fail  of  proving  an 
extra  sting  to  him. 
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**  You  need  not  come  here  pretending  you  desire  our  success," 
said  Belton,  "  with  formal  good  wishes  we  should  rather  take  as 
granted,  when  we  know  you  do  not  above  half  wish  us  to  get 
through  after  all." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,"  said  Tom  Briggs. 

"  Thank  you,  Tom,"  said  the  Count ;  "  why,  Belton,  you  are  too 
hard  on  a  fellow.  Don't  you  remember,  when  out  shooting  one 
day  at  Woodstock,  saying  you  didn't  half  enjoy  looking  at  that 
long-tailed  pheasant  I  had  brought  down,  when  you  could  not 
touch  a  feather?  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  feel  now.  A  man 
never  likes  to  realize  that  he  has  been  a  fool. — ^At  all  events  I 
shall  not  be  plucked." 

"  No  great  damage  to  your  literary  character  if  you  were,"  said 
Belton.  "  But  I  am  getting  on  swimmingly — though  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  are  the  bother  to  me.  I  wonder  why  there  are  so 
many  of  them  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  Charlie,  "  it  is  all  for  your  sins,  to  be  sure ;  just 
forty  stripes,  save  one—  as  you  seem  smarting  under  the  infliction." 

My  next  visit  was  to  a  student  of  very  different  character,  to 
Hilton,  one  of  the  scholars  just  making  the  last  skimmings,  as  he 
said,  over  his  list  of  sixteen  books  for  a  first-class. 

In  the  days  of  Mods  and  Greats,  my  friends  may  be  curious 
to  see  a  first-class  list  of  olden  time,  all  at  once  to  task  the 
memory  of  some  fifty  years  since.  Hilton's  list  was  Aristotle's 
Ethics  and  Rhetoric,  Butler's  Analogy  and  Sermons,  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  two  books  of  Xenophon's  Hellenics,  First  Decade  of 
Livy,  Sophocles,  -^schylus,  four  plays  of  Euripides,  four  plays  of 
Aristophanes,  Virgil,  Horace,  Terence,  Juvenal,  and  Lucretius. 

Mods  seem  to  be  an  invention  to  divide  and  concentrate  atten- 
tion on  about  half  at  a  time. 

Many  men  tell  me  that  they  have  now-a-days  some  decided 
advantages  in  getting  up  their  books ;  that  they  have  lexicons, 
notes,  and  various  facilities  now,  that  we  did  not  in  my  time 
possess.     I  reply  that  such  facilities  are  also  hindrances. 

Hilton  had  correct  views  on  such  matters. — No  lexicon,  he  said,, 
can  give  those  nice  shades  of  meaning  which  you  may  perceive 
for  yourself  by  comparison  of  passages,  and  being  in  effect  a  lexicon 
to  yourself.  Of  lexicons  nothing  is  more  true  than  the  old  Greek 
proverb, "  A  big  book  is  a  great  nuisance."  I  remember  Dr.  Giles, 
who  afterwards  wrote  a  lexicon,  boasted,  when  at  Oxford,  of  the 
very  few  words  he  ever  wanted  a  lexicon  to  explain.  And  what 
are  your  ingenious  grammars  and  notes  of  Sophocles,  iEschylus, 
&c.  They  are  accessories,  I  admit,  but  only  accessories  after  the 
fact — that  is,  until  you  are  familiar  with  the  forms  and  phrases 
on  which  they  comment,  and  not  before,  you  cannot  digest  them. 
Though  wheo,  and  only  when,  so  familiar,  they  serve  usefully  to 
eonfinn  and  to  give  form  and  expression  to  your  own  observations. 
So  wisely  did  John  Locke  say,   "Grammar  (that  is,  anything 
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beyond  nouns  and  verbs),  should  come  at  the  end  of  education, 
and  not  at  the  beginning ;  as  it  should  be  used  as  the  analysis 
of  language  you  already  know." 

This  will  show  what  kind  of  scholar  was  Hilton.  But  Hilton 
had  a  strong  stimulus  to  exertion.  I  knew  Hilton's  &mily — ^they 
were  very  poor — ^and  his  private  history,  of  exceeding  merit  and 
self-denial.  His  father,  the  vicar  of  Newchurch,  had  been  through 
life  one  of  those  ne'er-do-wells  who  are  a  heart-ache  to  all  their 
relations.  Beckless  and  extravagant  at  first,  he  had  recourse  to 
money  lenders,  which,  as  usual,  made  bad  worse,  and  resulted  in  a 
sequestration  of  his  living;  and  but  for  the  fact  that  his  son 
Hilton  had  won  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  Hilton's  talents 
might  have  been  poorly  cultivated.  But  there  was  a  maiden 
aunt  in  the  family  who  nursed  him  as  a  baby,  and  had  ever  after 
found  a  sphere  for  her  maternal  instincts  in  the  sister's  child. 
This  good  creature — in  most  families  there  is  one  such — oonld 
scrape  together  £600,  which  with  a  Trinity  scholarship,  made  up 
enough  for  the  necessities,  but  left  no  margin  over  for  any  of  the 
follies  of  youth.  A  fellowship  of  about  £200  a  year  Hilton  con- 
sidered depended  on  his  first-class ;  he  then  could  take  pupils  and 
keep  house  with  a  favourite  sister,  and  insure  her  some  comfort 
and  diversion  too,  so  necessary  amid  all  the  domestic  worries 
daily  arising  fix)m  the  vagaries  of  the  hare-brained  father.  Hilton 
was  truly  self-denying.  I  was  not  the  only  one  who,  deeply  sympa- 
thizing and  liking  the  society  of  so  good  a  fellow,  used  to  ask  him  to 
the  Magdalen  ground,  to  bat  and  bowl  by  turns  in  cricket  practice ; 
or  to  take  an  oar  on  the  river ;  and  sometimes  he  had  the  loan  of 
a  horse  from  friends,  who  were  weU  aware  that  Hilton  felt  he  had 
no  right  to  any  recreation  which  cost  him  a  shilling. 

It  is  therefore  easy  to  imagine  what  mixed  motives,  what  feel- 
ings of  a  more  generous  kind  than  the  mere  ambition  of  other 
reading  men,  surged  in  the  breast  of  Robert  Hilton.  The  whole 
family  watched  and  listened  to  every  anticipation  of  his  success, 
and  had  occasion  indeed  to  be  anxious  for  his  future.  Hilton  felt 
that  on  his  class  in  this  examination  the  mainstay  of  the  home 
might  depend.  Such  striving  men  used  to  be  common  enough  to 
keep  each  other  in  countenance  at  Cambridge,  but  less  so  at 
•Oxford  where  Hilton's  position  among  men  in  easy  circumstances 
had  peculiar  temptations  and  difficulties. 

*<It  is  an  anxious  time,"  said  Hilton,  as  he  turned  over  the 
leaves,  looking  for  the  passages  he  had  marked  with  D,  for 
difficult.  "  No  man,"  he  said,  "  can  be  equally  ready  with  every 
part  of  sixteen  books;  and  who  can  tell  how  &r  he  may  be 
fortunate  in  the  questions  or  passages  to  try  his  reading  for  three 
long  years?" 

I  remarked  that  he  looked  rather  pale,  and  as  if  rest  was  much 
wanted. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied, «  but  I  am  told  this  is  the  common  lot  of  all 
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reading  men,  such  is  the  brain  work  of  these  last  days  of  prepara- 
tion. But  think  of  the  zest  with  which  I  shall  read  when  it  is  no 
more  to  satisfy  examiners,  and  as  it  were  to  screw  up  my  mind  to 
the  measure  of  theirs,  when  this  crisis  of  my  life  is  over.  Beading 
for  a  class  they  say  is  discipline,  a  preparation  for  the  dry  work  of 
life." 

**  Suppose  you  go  to  the  bar,*'  said  Short,  "  a  solicitor  may 
bring  you  a  brief  of  dry  &cts — say  that  John  Doe  broke  Bichard 
Boe's  head,  the  provocation  being  perhaps  a  long  story  of  intricate 
parish  matters,  and  all  this  you  must  master  with  far  more  accuracy 
than  the  details  of  a  fight  in  Thucydides,  ready  for  the  court  next 
morning.  A  class  man  is  ready  trained  for  the  dry  work,  while  a 
man  used  only  to  pick  and  choose,  reading  for  his  own  improv- 
ment,  as  you  would  hke,  would  be  unfit  for  the  practice.  ^Again, 
in  a  statesman's  life,  see  what  facts  and  figures  of  the  least  interest- 
ing kind  form  by  far  the  greater  part  of  what  some  suppose  to  be 
all  scientific  diplomacy  or  legislature.  So,"  argued  Short,  "  all  life 
is  reading  up  to  examinations  of  some  kind ;  your  competitors  in 
all  professions  are  your  examiners,  ready  to  hit  a  weak  point,  and 
soon  see  whether  you  have  learnt  yoiu:  lesson !  " — True,  too  true ; 
but  this  is  anything  but  a  pleasant  prospect  to  a  man  of  literaiy 
tastes. 

*^  In  other  words,"  I  said,  ^^  you  must  agree  with  Hodge  that 
*  this  'ere  world  is  not  all  beer  and  skittles.' " 

The  time  now  drew  near ;  about  four  days  remained.  Already 
that  long  list  of  candidates,  in  which  men  feel  nervous  in  read- 
ing their  own  names,  had  appeared  on  the  doors  of  the  schools  and 
in  college  halls.  You  had  only  to  divide  the  names  into  sixes,  to  see 
when  your  turn  comes  for  viva  voce.  And  now  Belton,  Phipps, 
and  Perrott  were  surprised  with  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with 
Isaac  Williams,  who,  my  youthftd  Mends  may  be  reminded,  was 
author  of  the  *^  Cathedral,"  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
then  new  Oxford  Tract  party. 

"  The  idea  of  Williams  asking  us ! "  said  Belton.  "  Why,  he 
would  like  to  fill  the  college  with  one  half  reading  men  like 
Hilton  and  the  other  half  with  saints  like  Bound.  He  began 
very  civil  to  us  as  fireshmen,  but  after  that  row  in  the  (fount's 
rooms,  and  finding  we  cut  both  chapel  and  lecture  with  every  ex- 
cuse we  could  invent,  all  of  a  sudden  we  found  ourselves  no  longer 
in  his  classes." 

The  explanation  was  that  Short  had  the  sense  to  see  that  the 
rougher  class  of  men  had  better  be  handed  over  to  him  and  a 
more  promising  and  milder  set  left  to  WiUiams. 

<<  And  what  can  Williams  want  of  us  now  ?  "  was  the  question 
of  one  and  all.  Williams  had  come  into  residence  not  long 
before  as  an  extra  tutor,  fired  with  sanguine  hopes  of  renovating 
the  college — ^that  is,  of  making  young  men  other  than  the  young 
men  of  that  stage  of  society  always  were.    He  had  invested  his 
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future  pupils  with  all  the  high  qualities  he  wished  them  to  have 
as  the  result  of  his  own  high  moral  and  spiritual  influences.  Poor 
Williams !  Among  the  wilder  set  of  Trinity,  he  was  as  much  at 
a  loss  as  a  High  Church  missionary  among  the  wild  tribes  of 
Timbuctoo.  Still  Hilton,  Prichard,  Lee,  and  a  few  others  afforded 
him  some  little  scope  for  his  energies,  moral  as  well  as  literary. 

But  when  he  reflected  that  these  wild  birds  were  about  to  take 
their  final  flight  and  disperse,  for  better  or  for  worse,  to  show  the 
result  of  their  education  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  he  desired 
to  do  them  what  little  good  he  could  before  they  departed  college 
Ufe. 

When  they  came  to  breakfast  Belton  and  his  friends  were  taken 
quite  by  surprise  with  the  cordial  greeting  and  hearty  sympathy, 
which  at  once  thawed  the  icy  manner  with  which,  for  twelve 
terms,  they  had  taken  off  their  caps  to  Williams.  "  Pray,  take 
off  your  gowns,"  he  said.  "  You  will  not  want  these  gowns  long. 
Time  flies.  So  short  a  time  it  seems  since  you  began  in  my 
Herodotus  lecture.  I  know  you  are  not  reading  men,  but  many 
men,  being  more  practical,  find  a  useful  sphere  in  life  as  well ; 
only  we  say  less  of  that  here,  because  this  place  is,  I  may  say,  con- 
secrated, to  the  love  of  learning ;  though  IMr.  Short  reminds  me 
truly  of  the  Wykehamist  motto  that  the  '  manners '  even  of  the 
place  *  make  the  man,'  and  we  are  all  liable  to  be  nioulded  by  our 
surroundings.  There  is  a  moral  and  a  social  as  there  is  a  physical 
atmosphere,  and  we  cannot  live  insensible  to  it." 

During  breakfast  he  continued :  "  You  have  several  days  left, 
and  in  that  time  I  think  I  can  do  you  a  little  good.  You  must 
come  to  me  every  evening  about  seven  o'clock,  and  we  will 
practise  examination.  I  know  the  cardinal  points  and  how  to 
make  your  papers  far  more  presentable  to  the  examiner  than  may 
occur  to  you.  In  Latin  writing  especially  most  men  know  quite 
Latin  enough  if  they  would  only  use  words  familiar  to  them,  and 
not  attempt  some  style  beyond  them.  Above  all,  answer  only 
what  you  honestly  know.  Guesses  or  *  shots,'  as  you  call  them, 
never  show  knowledge  and  too  often  betray  ignorance,  for  on 
paper  you  cannot  explain  yourself,  whereas  with  viva  voce  an 
examiner  might  see  a  ^  method '  in  what  seems  ^  madness,*  and 
put  you  in  the  way  of  doing  yourself  full  justice." 

The  party  came  away  perfect  converts  to  that  Christian  good- 
ness before  supposed  to  be  the  mere  fanaticism  of  one  of  the 
college  saints.  When  Charlie  heard  it  he  said  it  was  only  what 
he  expected.  "Williams  always  was  a  good  fellow,  only  out 
of  tone  and  tune  with  such  a  set  of  ungodly  scamps  as  you. 
You'll  say  I  am  preaching  to  you,  but  you  must  put  up  with 
sober  truth  for  once." 


TO  LADY  ALICE  IN  WALES. 


When  through  the  tangled  branches  stray 
The  sunbeams  of  a  summer's  day, 
I  long  to  wander  to  the  West, 
Where  I  should  see  those  sunbeams  rest, 
And  shimmer  on  the  golden  hair, 
And  haunt  the  steps  of  her,  most  &ir. 
When  at  the  coming  of  the  Spring 
The  flowers  still  are  slumbering 
Within  their  buds,  then  I  would  bring 
These  unto  her,  that  she  might  wake 
Them  with  a  smile,  and  for  their  sake 

She  would  give  one  kind  word  to  me 
Perchance,  or  let  me  share  that  smile. 
And  linger  near  her  for  awhile. 

Dreaming  of  that  which  ne'er  can  be. 

For  I  must  alvrays  stand  aside. 
My  boat  is  on  an  ocean  wide. 

Without  a  helm  or  star 
To  lead  me  to  that  sunny  shore. 
Of  these  charmed  eyes  the  cynosure 

Seen  dimly  from  afar : 
Whereon  no  haven  lies  for  me. 
No  shelter  from  the  cold  wan  sea ; 
For  I  must  still  drift  to  and  fro. 
With  clouds  above  and  foam  below ; 
In  sight  of  land  I  shall  not  reach 
Till  I  am  wrecked  upon  the  beach. 

It  may  be  and  it  yet  may  be, 
(I  cannot  tell)  that  I  shall  see 
Her  soon  again.   Whate'er  betide 

Hope  can  gaze  onward  and  forestall 
The  future,  and  the  spoil  divide 

With  Time,  the  felon  prodigal 

Who  steals  from  us  and  squanders  all 
Our  scanty  moments  full  of  joy : 
Yet  Time  himself  cannot  alloy. 
Those  golden  memories  of  the  past ; 
They  can  be  hoarded  to  the  last. 

Though  hope  be  fled  beyond  recall. 


574  To  Lady  Alice  in  Wales, 

0  envied,  envied  evening  breeze, 

Thou  canst  return  to  land 
IVom  roaming  o'er  these  seas 

To  kiss  her  tiny  hand ; 
It  is  the  daintiest  hand  that  ever 
Did  wave  a  last  farewell,  or  sever 

Wild  flowerrfirom  their  stems ; 
So  making  them,  by  mere  endeavour, 

More  rare  than  all  the  gems 
Of  dazzling  light,  for  there  is  such 
Enchantment  in  its  magic  touch. 
0  kiss  that  dear  hand  for  me,  gentle  breeze. 
When  thou  retumest  from  these  restless  seas ! 


ICARCS. 


IN  MEMOEY  OF  A  BELOVED  FMEND. 

By  thb  Author  op  "Thb  Stoby  op  S.  Stbphbn." 


Slow  strikes  the  sea  with  muffled  thud, 
Opposing  reefs  that  lurk  below ; 

What  cares  that  breast  of  icy  flood 
For  mortal  woe  ? 

For  evermore  itself  disturbed 
By  some  internal  tidal  throe, 

By  tempest  raised,  by  vast  rocks  curbed 
Above,  below. 

It  little  heeds  the  changing  shore. 

The  pride  and  wreck  of  earthly  things  ; 

It  knows  no  summers  to  deplore. 
It  hails  no  springs. 

It  saw  our  first  glad  meeting-eve. 
Our  sad  ferewell  upon  its  shore : 

Each  day  it  marks  Some  footstep  leave 
To  come  no  more ! 
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It  rushes  on  in  fall  high  tide 

To  men's  abodes  that  round  it  curve'; 

And  then  retreats  in  stately  pride 
And  calm  reserve. 

I  gather  from  the  yellowing  trees 
That  deck  this  wild  and  long^loved  shore, 

More  sympathy  than  from  the  sea's 
Bemorseless  roar. 

The  drooping  stem  and  &ding  leaf^ 
That  once  upheld  the  blooming  flower, 

Hold  fellowship  with  human  grief 
In  saddest  hour. 

The  sun  that  lent  these  charms  to  earth 
Now  withers  them  in  autumn's  doom : 

And  Time,  that  gave  our  brief  love  birth, 
Now  builds  its  tomb. 

These  wan  leaves  in  their  bright  decay, 

The  ornaments  to  nature's  fiEdl, 
Like  us  have  had  their  short  hey-day 

And  like  us  fedl. 

Those  waves,  which  as  they  ebb  and  flow 

See  man's  affections  spring  and  fall, 
Themselves  the  unsparing  touch  shall  know, 

That  prostrates  all. 

For  when,  like  mist  yon  ocean  flies. 

Its  majesty  a  power  passed  by, 
Once  more  our  fount  of  love  shall  rise 

Immortally. 

JOHN  COLLETT. 


TWO  DAYS  BY  LOCH  DHU. 


I. — ^An  Early  Cast. 

ONE  of  the  thousand  f&ivj  lochs  of  the  Outer  Hebrides.  A 
wide  sheet  of  ashen-grey  water,  edged  with  peat-moss  and 
gravel,  lying  at  the  base  of  the  low,  rounded  hills  of  the  island, 
near  the  sea — ^the  dawn  flushing  the  mist  clouds  which  roll  up  the 
slopes  before  a  western  wind.  Only  the  slow  tread  of  a  man 
breaks  the  silence,  as  he  paces  the  stones  of  the  shore  towards  a 
low,  rocky  point  stretching  fex  into  the  water  of  the  loch.  He  is 
walking  stiffly  and  painfully,  and  it  is  some  time  before  he  gains 
the  end  of  the  promontory  and  begins,  after  some  preparation,  to 
angle  with  a  rudely-made  rod  and  baited  line.  This  fisherman  is 
early  in  the  season,  as  well  as  up  betimes,  for  it  is  but  the  middle 
of  March,  and,  though  the  morning  is  calm  as  yet,  the  mists 
having  lain  all  night  upon  the  loch  and  on  the  islands  which  dot 
its  surface,  still  the  air  is  piercingly  cold  and  raw,  and  the  sudden 
flaws  of  wind  which,  at  intervals,  as  the  light  thickens,  begin  to 
vex  the  water,  hint  the  coming  of  a  storm.  Were  there  no  other 
sign  of  an  approaching  gale,  the  dull  roar  of  the  Atlantic,  upon 
the  shore  a  mile  or  two  distant,  is  no  uncertain  token. 

Either  the  air  is  too  chilly,  or  the  trout,  on  account  of  some 
other  inscrutable  reason,  are  not  in  the  mood  for  taking,  for  our 
fisherman,  after  patiently  sitting  for  more  than  an  hour,  rod  in 
hand,  upon  a  pile  of  stones  at  the  end  of  the  point — so  motion- 
less all  the  while,  that  he  seems  one  with  the  boulders  on  which 
he  rests — ^at  length  retires,  as  if  disgusted,  to  the  shore  of  the 
little  bay,  and,  cold  as  the  water  must  be,  begins  to  wade  pain- 
fully to  the  waist,  casting  his  baited  line  as  he  goes.  A  keen 
angler,  and  intent  on  sport,  without  doubt !  And  yet  it  would 
seem  as  if  pleasure  had  little  to  do  with  this  man's  eager  fishing, 
for  once  or  twice,  when  a  small  and  starveling  trout  has  taken 
the  lure,  he  greedily  secures  it,  with  more  tnan  a  sportsman's 
pride  in  such  pigmy  prey,  and,  releasing  it  from  the  hook, 
deposits  it  carefully  in  a  ragged  wallet  hanging  from  his  shoulders. 
Once  again,  when  a  much  larger  fish — ^perhaps  a  sea  trout  not 
yet  descended  to  the  salt  water — seizes  the  bait,  and,  after  a  wild 
rush  and  leap  in  the  air,  makes  short  work  of  the  homely  tackle 
and  escapes,  carrying  away  the  most  of  it,  the  man's  fece  is  a 
shade  or  two  darker,  as  he  toils  ashore  to  repair  his  broken  gear. 
Disappointing  it  certainly  is  to  lose  a  heavy  fish  at  any  time,  but 
there  is  something  despairing  in  this  patient  fisher's  wasted  fece 
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at  the  moment,  which  is  not  pleasant  to  look  at.  An  hour  or  two 
later,  the  sunlight  now  dazzlingly  bright  on  the  water,  and  the 
wind  much  increased  in  strength,  he  resigns  his  task  and  finally 
comes  to  the  bank,  with  the  lake-weed  clmging  to  him,  and  the 
water  streaming  from  his  clothing  and  leaving  a  muddy  trail  on 
the  gravel.  There  is  something  about  him,  then,  besides  the 
pitifully  tattered  clothes  and  the  gait  tremblingly  uncertain  for 
one  not  much  past  middle  age,  which  suggests  the  idea  that  some 
impulse,  more  imperious  than  that  which  usually  dictates  early 
sport,  has  wakened  him  and  brought  him  hither  this  spring 
morning. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  weather  before  he  leaves  the  shores  of 
the  loch  grows  rapidly  worse.  His  way  lies  across  the  interminable 
Hebridean  waste  of  heather,  stream,  and  hill  tarn,  and  by  the 
edge  of  many  a  winding  lake,  to  his  house,  the  farthest  from  the 
shore,  and  nearest  the  hSls  of  a  goodly  cluster  of  crofters'  dwellings. 
Towards  the  west,  the  long  stretch  of  sandy  plain,  broken  with 
patches  of  cultivated  land — ^the  sea  beyond,  studded  with  islands 
and  shoals — ^the  serried  reefs  farther  out,  on  which  the  waves  are 
breaking  high,  and,  last  of  all,  the  expanse  of  waters  to  the  sky- 
line, with  the  giant  loom  of  St.  Kilda's  crags  in  the  north-west 
distance.  As  if  changed  in  a  moment  the  sky  is  dark  now  with 
hurrying  cloud.  As  far  south  as  Barra  Head,  a  grim,  purple  pall 
has  thickened  over  the  restless  sea.  Down,  down,  upon  the 
waters,  miles  away,  bends  the  coming  storm-cloud,  thick  with  hail 
and  fuU-wombed  with  pulsing  wind,  driving  white  spindrift  like 
smoke  before  its  breath — ^then  strikes  the  reefs  and  cast  a  shim- 
mering, ghastly  veil  high  in  the  air.  Long  before  the  squall 
reaches  the  traveller  on  the  uplands,  it  speeds  over  sandy  coast- 
line, over  the  rushes  of  the  shore,  over  outlying  crofts,  blanching 
all  before  it  like  a  phantom  form.  Across  the  intervening  lochs 
it  sows  a  hurried  rush  of  whirling  foam  before  it  strikes  the  hills 
and  blinds  the  wayfarer  with  an  icy  blast  like  that  of  some  Death- 
angel.  Far  behind  the  skirts  of  the  squall,  to  windward,  there  is 
a  faint  glint  of  light  which  strikes  out  dull  green  and  yellow 
patches  on  the  angry  sea — ^a  fan-like  ray,  which  opens  and  closes, 
as  if  shaded  by  some  unseen  hand — then  the  dark  again,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  surf  upon  the  shore. 

It  is  the  first  blast  of  the  Vernal  Equinox  on  an  unsheltered 
coast. 

Staggering  on,  through  the  blinding  sleet,  his  footing,  uncertain 
before,  now  palsied  and  desperate  in  utter  feebleness,  the  angler  of 
an  hour  ago  gains  his  house  at  last.  It  is  a  cottage,  straw- 
thatched  and  trim,  with  greensward  in  front.  He  lifts  the  crazy 
latch  and  enters,  closing  the  door  again  with  diflSculty — ^a  furious 
swoop  of  wind  preceding  him,  and  the  peat-smoke  from  the  fire 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor  boiling  into  eddies — then  he  leans  against 
the  inside  of  the  closed  door  wholly  exhausted,  and  as  if  to  gain 
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breath  before  advancing  &rther.  Only  two  other  forms  are  visible 
in  the  one  apartment  of  the  house,  dimly  seen  through  the  sufiTo- 
cating  smoke,  two  women,  seated  on  low  stools,  close  to  the  flaring 
embers,  the  one  the  wife,  the  other  the  only  daughter  of  the  new- 
comer. Such  was  Bobert  Halket's  home,  which  he  had  left  before 
the  dawn  broke  that  morning. 

He  was  a  Lowland  man  by  birth,  and  therefore  a  stranger,  both 
in  race  and  language,  among  the  people  of  the  district.  The 
family  had  seen  more  prosperous  days.  Now  a  dark  cloud  of 
distress  and  sickness  had  fallen  upon  them.  Early  in  his  married 
life  Halket  had  come  here  from  his  native  place  in  one  of  the 
border  counties,  bringing  with  him  his  young  wife.  Some  little 
money  which  he  had  inherited  enabled  them  to  take  a  small 
holding,  not  fax  from  their  present  home,  and  the  trade  of  a  tin- 
smith, which  he  had  learned  in  his  younger  days,  helped  to  maintain 
the  family,  in  addition  to  the  croft,  in  comparative  comfort.  As 
their  children  grew  up,  however,  troubles  began  to  thicken  upon 
them ;  losses  with  animals,  some  bad  seasons,  and  perhaps  lack  of 
thrift  and  care,  brought  them  into  arrears  of  rent.  The  proprietor 
and  his  factor  were  not  unmerciful.  The  Halkets  were,  indeed, 
obliged  to  surrender  their  croft  as  a  condition  of  being  forgiven 
the  rents  over  due,  but  the  little  cottage  on  the  hillside  was  given 
to  them  rent  free,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  tinsmith  trade  would 
suffice  to  keep  them  out  of  poverty.  But,  unfortunately,  this 
kind  of  work  was  then  not  a  paying  one  in  the  island.  The  man's 
health  began  to  fail,  and  he  became  unfit  to  make  the  long 
journeys  necessary  for  the  profitable  disposal  of  his  wares.  The 
daughter  had  unluckily  lost  her  situation  as  domestic  servant  in 
the  Manse,  and  latterly  the  only  bread-winner  of  the  family  was 
the  son,  a  fine  growing  lad  of  seventeen,  now  tending  sheep  on 
the  hills  inland  for  a  neighbouring  fiEirmer.  Who  can  doubt  that, 
with  his  slender  pav  as  hill*shepherd,  and  with  the  miserable 
pittance  allowed  to  the  family  by  the  parochial  board,  the  position 
of  the  household  was  a  poor  one  ?  Had  it  not  been  for  the  charity 
of  well-to-do  and  friendly  neighbours  the  Halket  &mily  could 
scarcely  have  existed  at  all. 

The  wife  was  the  first  to  break  silence,  speaking  with  the  south- 
country  tinge  in  her  words — "  We  were  thinking  long  for  you. 
Father.  Any  luck  at  the  fishing  to-day  ?  "  "  Almost  nothing," 
replied  the  man  moodily,  coming  close  to  the  fire  as  he  spoke, 
and  taking  his  cap  off,  the  water  streaming  from  his  mud-stained 
clothes  into  sullen  pools  (were  they  not  like  discoloured  blood  ?) 
on  the  broken  floor.  ^^  Almost  nothing.  It's  not  a  day  for  a 
dog  to  be  oot,"  he  went  on ;  "  the  water  of  Loch  Dhu  is  owre 
sweepit  wi'  wind  for  the  fish  taking,  and  as  cauld  as  death.  Fve 
wadit  in't  till  I'm  stairved.  Get  me  something  to  eat  for  I'm 
shivering,  and  I'll  lie  doon  a  bit."  The  younger  woman  rose  fit)m 
her  seat  by  the  fire,  and  produced  from  a  cupboard  in  the  wall  a 
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large  cake  or  scone  of  the  beremeal,  or  coarse  barley,  of  the  coun- 
try, and  swinging  a  kettle,  which  hung  by  a  chain  from  the  sooty 
rafters,  into  position  over  the  fire,  proceeded  to  infuse  a  spoonful 
of  tea  in  a  cracked  and  wrinkled  teapot.  Grossing  the  room, 
after  tasting  a  mouthful  of  the  bread,  her  father  began  to  change 
his  dripping  rags  for  some  equally  tattered  garments  which  lay 
in  a  conier,  talking  to  the  woman  while  so  engaged. 

"  I  saw  our  friend  Donald — (the  shopkeeper  of  the  district) — last 
niffht,  and  I  askit  him  if  he  wud  let  us  hae  some  floor  to  bake  bread 
wi .  He  speered  if  we  were  out  o'  here  meal,  and  when  I  tell't  him 
that  the  barley  bread  wudn'a  stay  doon  wi'  me  he  just  lauch't ! 
Thae  Hielanders  hae  black  herts,  some  o'  them.  I'm  no  saying 
there  a'  that.  I  dinn'a  think,  Mysie,  they  wud  hae  grudg'd  us 
some  handfii's  of  dacent  floor,  in  our  auld  place  ^n  we  had 
asked  it.  I  promised  him  his  money  when  Alec  got  his  fee,  but 
it  wasn'a  ony  use." 

It  was  no  idle  complaint  this  on  the  part  of  Halket.  Long  priva- 
tion had  weakened  his  digestive  powers,  and  an  insidious  atrophy, 
bom  of  severe  dyspeptic  symptoms,  was  &st  sapping  his  strength. 
In  such  circumstances  the  coarse  bread  which  Buited  others  was  to 
him  little  better  than  a  stone. 

"  I  was  down,"  said  Ailie  his  daughter,  "  at  the  Manse  to-day, 
and  asked  the  mistress  for  some  flour  bread  for  ye,  but  she  said  their 
goods  hadn'a  come  by  the  steamer  this  week  and  they  couldn'a 
spare  ony  o'  the  meal  they  had,  or  they  might  run  short.  But  I'll 
make  up  some  taties,"  she  went  on,  **  wi'  the  fish  in  your  bag,  and 
maybe  when  they're  chappit  ye  can  eat  them  wi'  a  sup  of  tea."  In 
truth,  Ailie  was  a  comely  lass  as  she  moved  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  shadows  of  the  firelight.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  care  and 
want  marked  on  her  features  she  might  have  been  called  beautiful. 
The  tears  were  hardly  dry  upon  her  cheeks  yet — the  visit  to 
the  Manse  had  been  a  sore  task,  one  undertaken  solely  from  love 
for  her  father.  The  circumstances  under  which  she  had  left  the 
minister's  service  had  been  painfidly  brought  again  to  her  mind 
by  the  sneers  of  the  house-servants.  For  ners  was  the  old  story 
.of  trusting  and  simple  love  betrayed,  and  the  unconscious  pledge 
of  it  l^y  in  a  cradle  at  her  father's  house. 

Flinging  himself  on  a  rude  settle,  so  as  to  be  within  reach  of 
the  warmth  of  the  fire,  Halket  sank  into  an  uneasy  slumber,  only 
rousing  himself  to  swsdlow  a  few  mouthfuls  of  the  food  Ailie  had 
prepared.  After  being  covered  over  by  his  wife  with  a  tattered 
counterpane,  he  relapsed  into  a  doze,  broken  by  frequent  starts 
and  shiverings,  which  told  how  keenly  the  exposure  of  the 
morning  had  told  on  his  feeble  frame. 

"  Alec  won't  be  home  to-night,  mother,"  said  Ailie.  "  He  is  nearer 
the  other  side  of  the  island  now,  and  the  Tacksman  said  he 
could  come  to  his  place  in  the  bad  weather  at  nights,  so  as  to 
be  nearer  for  his  work  in  the  morning." 
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"  Ay,"  murmured  the  half-sleeping  man.  "  Ay,  they  niwer  do 
ye  a  kindness  here,  but  for  themselves  and  their  own  sake. 
They've  aye  an  end  in  it.  It's  t'  help  ye  do  their  work  better, 
and  no'  for  a'  they  think  o'  ye."  Here  a  hollow  cough  broke  his 
utterance,  and  he  relapsed  into  silence.  Mother  and  daughter, 
not  to  disturb  him,  conversed  with  each  other  in  lowest  tones. 

Higher  and  higher  still  rose  the  voice  of  the  storm-wind,  till 
at  length  the  furious  gusts  gave  place  to  one  uninterrupted 
pressure  of  the  gale  against  the  roof  and  walls,  which  was  yet 
more  tremendous  in  itfl  unseen  might.  Every  cranny  and  crevice 
in  the  building  shrilled  with  a  piping  sound;  while  above  all, 
near  and  loud  as  if  close  at  hand,  the  awful  monotone  of  the 
Atlantic  surge  in  measureless  wrath  upon  reef,  and  rock,  and  the 
sandbars  of  the  endless  shore. 


II. — The  Relief. 

Early  the  following  morning,  the  weather  having  somewhat 
moderated,  the  family  at  the  cottage  were  astir,  or  at  least  the 
female  portion  of  it.  Halket  himself  had  been  very  ill  during 
the  night — a  tearing  cough  and  a  brilliant  flush  on  his  cheeks 
told  that  yesterday's  exposure  had  done  deadly  work.  He  was 
lying  exhausted  on  the  bed,  and  Ailie  was  busily  preparing  to 
start  for  the  doctor's  house,  five  miles  away,  to  see  if  any  relief 
could  be  obtained.  It  was  but  a  hopeless  task,  she  knew  full  well, 
even  if  she  were  successful  in  finding  the  doctor  at  home,  for  he 
had  spoken  despondingly  of  her  father's  state  during  a  former 
illness  of  the  same  kind,  and  had  broadly  hinted  that  the 
cause  of  it  lay  in  the  want  of  sufficient  and  suitable  nourishment. 
In  plain  words,  however  painful  to  say  or  to  think  of,  the  man 
was  dying  of  hunger,  or  from  insufficiency  of  food  fitted  for  his 
system,  which  is  much  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  Yet  tlie 
neighbours  round  were  not  unfriendly  in  disposition — they  were 
only  in  this  instance  unthinking  and  unsympathizing.  Most  of 
them  lived  a  life  of  toil.  Of  sickness,  more  especially  of  chronic 
complaint,  they  knew  little  or  nothing.  In  anything  but  the 
commonest  and  plainest  fare  they  never  indulged;  nor  could 
they  understand  how,  in  any  case,  their  own  sorry  food  could 
prove  absolutely  useless  as  nourishment.  Beneath  their  feeling, 
or  rather  want  of  feeling,  there  were  other  circumstances  which, 
unconsciously,  perhaps  alienated  them  from  the  family.  They 
were  strangers  in  race  and  language  to  each  other.  Halket  had 
taken  a  crofb  originally  belonging  to  an  islander  who  had  been 
warned  out.  They  associated  also  his  tinsmith  work  with  the 
handicraft  of  the  gipsy  tinkers  who  travelled  the  country,  and 
who,  deservedly  or  not,  are  not  held  in  much  esteem  by  the 
Highlanders. 

Shortly  after  Ailie  had  departed  on  her  hopeless  errand,  and 
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while  Mrs.  Halket  was  trying  to  induce  her  husband  to  swallow 
some  tea  which  she  had  made,  the  door  of  the  cottage  was 
unceremoniously  pushed  open,  and  the  relieving  officer,  or 
person  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  parish  relief, 
presented  himself.  To  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  district,  or 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  parochial  officials  generally, 
the  appearance  of  a  relieving  officer,  at  this  juncture,  might 
have  inspired  a  ray  of  hope.  It  was  otherwise  here.  Nodding 
familiarly  to  Mrs.  Halket,  the  official,  without  uttering  a  word, 
seated  himself  by  the  fire,  and  pulling  a  pipe  from  his  coat  pocket^ 
proceeded  leisurely  to  light  it  at  the  glowing  peat.  He  was  a 
broad,  red-faced  man,  clad  in  an  ample  suit  of  pilot  cloth,  and 
spoke  when  he  did  speak — which  was  not  at  first — with  a  deep 
and  rolling  voice.  To  what  he  considered  the  unreasonable  com- 
plaints of  the  pauper  families  under  his  care  he  habitually 
opposed  a  calmly  imperturbable  demeanour,  which  had  gained  him 

Sfolden  opinions  from  those  who  were  qualified  to  judge.  He  was 
ooked  upon  as  a  good  business  man,  and  one  who,  in  his  official 
capacity,  would  put  up  with  no  nonsense  from  persons  in 
receipt  of  relief— it  being  a  well-known  and  established  fact  that 
complaints  from  such  individuals  are  as  a  general  rule  utterly 
devoid  of  real  foundation,  and  to  be  traced  ultimately  to  either 
of  two  causes,  the  one,  discontent^  and  the  other,  laziness. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Halket,"  said  he,  when  his  pipe  was  satisfactorily 
lighted,  "  what's  up  now  ?  Husband  not  well,  eh  ?  "  "  No,  sir,** 
replied  the  poor  woman,  "  he  is  very  ill  indeed.  He  was  out 
yesterday  morning  early,  fishing  in  Loch  Dhu,  and  got  caught  in 
the  storm  coming  back.  He  was  ill  able  for  it,  and  has  been  bad 
aU  night.  Fm  feared  he's  fevered."  ** Fevered!"  replied  the 
officer, "  that's  a  bad  job.  Why  doesn't  he  work,  instead  of  loafing 
about  fishing,  against  the  proprietor's  orders  too  ?  But  it's  a  bad 
thing  fever,  comes  very  heavy  on  us  ;  doctor's  got  enough  on  his 
hands  too,  I  just  met  him  going  over  to  the  next  island."  **  Ah  ! 
then  Ailie  will  miss  him,"  cried  the  woman.  **  I  just  sent  her  to 
see  if  he  could  do  anything  for  my  poor  man.  Do  look  at  Robert, 
sir ;  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?  He  is  so  weak  and  faint.  I 
don't  think  he  rightly  knows  what  we're  saying."  "  Well !  I 
daresay  not,"  replied  the  minister  of  relief,  coming  to  the  bedside, 
"  though  he  has  got  his  eyes  open.  Doesn't  seem  to  have  been 
taking  care  of  himself!  Pity  you  folks  stay  here  at  all,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  much  better  if  you  were  abroad  in  Canada,  where  your 
husband  could  do  steady  work."  The  woman  did  not  answer, 
but  slowly  lifted  from  the  bed-clothes  the  wasted  and  shrivelled 
hand  of  her  husband,  then  kissed  it  and  gently  laid  it  down 
again.  ^^  Well,"  said  the  man,  reseating  himself  and  resuming  his 
pipe,  "  what  do  you  want  ?  You  got  your  allowance  some  time 
ago,  you  know,  and  there's  none  to  come  now,  till  next  quarter. 
If  the  doctor  chooses  to  give  you  anything  for  your  man,  that's  his 
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look  out.  He  won't  be  back  anyway  till  the  day  after  to-moirow.** 
"  Oh !  master,"  exclaimed  Mysie  in  uncontrollable  emotion,  **  if 
you  wavJd  only  give  us  an  order  on  the  store  for  a  little  fine  flour 
to  make  bread  wi' — or  maybe  only  the  seconds  kind — ^to  try  if  he 
wudn'a  eat.  His  poor  stomach  is  fairly  gone  wi'  want,  and  oar  here 
bread  that  we  can  eat  sickens  him  sae.  If  he  only  had  a  morsel 
down,  I'm  sure  it  wud  stay  his  strength ;  you  surely  won't  deny 
him  just  this  once  ?  "  "  Well  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  rising  up 
and  going  to  Robert's  bedside  by  himself;  ^^  I  can't  be  going  about 
giving  orders  all  rcmnd  on  my  own  account,  it's  quite  irregular. 
If  you  had  a  doctor's  order  now.  WeU,  I  will  leave  a  note  at  the 
shop  down  the  road ;  you  can  send  for  it  later  on,  but  mind,  it's  the 
last  I'll  give  for  your  husband."  So  saying,  and  with  a  side  glance 
at  the  mute  figure  lying  so  still  on  the  bed,  he  took  his  stick  and 
walked  from  the  house,  before  the  woman  could  express  her  thanks. 
How  she  watched  from  the  little  window  his  figure  marching 
down  the  road,  fearing  he  might  disappoint  her  after  all,  and  pass 
by  the  shop  I  At  last  she  saw  him  turn  up  the  side  road  to  the 
house  which  served  as  grocery  establishment  and  general  emporium 
for  the  neighbourhood.  If  only  Ailie  would  return  that  she 
might  get  down  for  the  flour.  If  she  could  only  get  Robert  to 
eat  a  little,  it  would  be  sure  to  revive  him. 

"  Mysie,  woman,"  murmured  the  sick  man,  "  give  me  a  drink 
of  water,  or  something,  I'm  feint;"  then,  after  a  minute,  **how 
cold  the  Loch  water  is,  and  no  fish,  it's  deep,  deep,  and  dark ! 
Mysie,  is  it  you  ?  Was  there  onybody  here  since  I  came  back  ? 
Put  something  on  my  feet,  for  they're  cauld  wi'  wadin'."  She 
propped  his  head  with  an  additional  pillow,  and  put  some  of  her 
own  clothing  over  his  feet,  did  this  "  discontented  "  pauper's  wife, 
and  with  a  passionate,  yearning  cry,  which  was  mere  sentiment 
of  course,  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  after  this  before  Ailie  returned. 
The  doctor  of  course  she  had  not  seen.  She  had  thought  of 
going  again  to  the  Manse,  but  it  was  the  day  before  the  Sacra- 
mental fast,  and  the  house  was  full  of  guests.  Perhaps  she 
might  venture  to  go  in  the  evening,  if  fether  was  no  better. 
But  she  would  wait  beside  him  in  the  meantime  till  her  motli^r 
went  to  the  store. 

It  was  a  primitive  kind  of  shop  to  which  Mrs.  Halket  bent  her 
steps,  presided  over  by  a  hard-featured  "  Kirk  elder " — ^a  place 
where  poor  people  got  little,  save  with  payment  in  their  hands. 
Here  she  inquired  eagerly  if  the  board  officer  had  left  an  order 
for  her.  "Yes,"  said  the  shopkeeper,  adapting  himself  with 
some  difficulty  to  the  English  tongue,  "  he  left  something  on  the 
counter  for  you,  I  believe."  Picking  up  a  piece  of  paper  he 
glanced  at  it.  "  All  right — sorry  for  this — ^you  will  be  in  no  hurry 
I  suppose ;  I'll  see  if  I  have  what  is  wanted.    What  ?    See  the 
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order  ?  Oh,  yes !  here  it  is,"  handing  it  to  Mrs.  Halket.    It  ran 
thus: 

**  Mr. is  hereby  authorized  to  supply  Mrs.  Halket  with  such 

quantity  of  cotton  cloth  as  may  be  required  in  connection  with 

the  decease  of  her  husband.    (Signed)  Relieving  Officer. 

Dated  March  18—."  * 

Flinging  down  the  paper  as  if  it  had  been  living  fire,  the  woman 
rushed  from  the  shop  and  up  the  steep  ascent  to  her  home,  her 
thought  and  reason  alike  dulled  and  dturkened  with  anguish.  Her 
fierce  and  sudden  entrance  startled  Ailie,  but  when  the  distracted 
wife  came  to  the  side  of  her  husband's  bed,  all  feeling  of  horror 
and  indignation  passed  away  in  a  moment ;  for,  on  that  sunken  fistce 
with  its  closed  eyes  there  was  now  an  awful  sign  imprinted,  the 
token  of  that  mystery  before  which  all  are  dumb,  the  unimaginable 
touch  of  death.  He  was  passing  away ;  nothing  could  hurt  him 
now.  He  was  going  where  shame,  contempt,  and  brutality  could 
neither  reach  nor  grieve  him. 

Just  at  this  moment — ^the  women  whispering  to  each  other  that 
"  the  change  "  had  come — ^the  daughter's  little  child,  slumbering 
in  its  cradle  close  by,  suddenly  aw(^e,  and,  laughing  in  their  faces, 
clapped  its  little  hands  in  baby  glee — so  close  are  the  issues  of 
life  and  death. 

The  daylight  was  thickening  to  dusk,  but  still  no  sign — save 
that  sublune  one — on  the  dying  fisice.  At  length  a  voice — not  his 
surely,  for  the  tone  had  wholly  changed.  *^  It's  getting  deeper ! 
Near  the  shore ! "  That  was  all.  Afterwards  the  stupor  came  on 
from  which  he  never  revived.  They  knew  not  the  moment  when 
the  spirit  passed,  it  was  so  mercifully  tempered  to  him — ^that 
parting  pang. 

Loch  Dhu  at  eventide,  and  the  reflection  of  the  floating  clouds, 
drifting  grey  and  white  upon  its  bosom.  Calmer  now,  for  the  gale 
has  spent  its  strength,  and  only  a  dull  foam-ring  on  the  leeward 
shore  of  the  loch  shows  that  a  storm  had  raged  on  its  surface. 
The  water  is  dark,  but  the  hour  is  at  hand  for  its  transfiguration. 
Slowly  at  first,  for  the  sun  is  duUed  with  western  cloud,  comes  a 
colour-breath  impalpable ;  a  dove-like  hue  flushes  the  crest  of 
every  ripple,  an  opsd  tint  between  the  hollows  of  the  wavelets, 
then  a  burning  glory,  fierce  but  brief,  dyes  grass  and  bracken, 
water  and  graveUy  shore.  Afterwards  the  quiet  purple  on  the 
wat)er,  and  the  ashen-grey  again  till  morning  dawns. 

The  sea,  so  lately  tossed,  is  hushing  itself  to  quietness,  only  a 
heavy  wash  of  waves  upon  a  shell-strewn  shore. 

It  is  thus  on  the  waters — ^but  high  above,  a  speck  in  the  flood 
of  living  light,  one  solitary  bird  is  winging  its  way,  like  some 
freed  spirit,  to  its  distant  home. 

*  The  fastidious  reader  whocoosiderB  this  portion  of  the  narrative  as  conceived  in 
bad  taste  is  probably  right.  In  the  case  of  fiction  the  verdict  would  be  just.  The 
above  facts,  however,  being  unquestionably  true  and  real,  the  case  is  different. 
Manet  litera  acripia — and  the  witnesses  also  remain,  for  the  most  part,  unto  this  day. 
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"  TSN'T  he  a  darlin'  ?     Can't  your  honour  find  us  some  work  to 

-I-  do  ? "  Those  were  the  Prince's  greetings  during  his  foray 
on  the  Dublin  slums ;  and  they  contain  the  secret  of  Ireland's 
unhappiness,  for  they  express  her  chief  want.  Something  to  do ; 
something  for  those  idle  women  and  girls  who  swarm  in  the 
towns,  for  those  comer-boys  whom  you  see  grouped  round  Nelson's 
piUar  as  you  pass  along  SackviUe  Street  in  the  morning ;  and 
who  are  there  stiU,  at  the  old  game  of  doing  nothing  at  all,  as 
you  come  back  in  the  evening. 

No  doubt  there  are  too  many  of  them  in  London ;  but  London 
is  a  nation  bigger  than  Holland,  well-nigh  as  big  as  Belgium, 
I'm  thinking  of  the  relative  proportion  of  workers  and  idlers,  of 
employed  anid  unemployed,  in  the  two  countries.  Everybody 
knows  that  it  is  vastly  larger  in  Ireland.  Take  out  Belfast  and  a 
few  more  northern  towns,  and  there  is  not  in  the  whole  island 
one  of  those  "  hives  of  industry,"  which  over  here  are  not  confined 
to  the  so-called  manufacturing  districts. 

What's  the  use,  then,  of  writing  about  Irish  manufactures, 
after  this  confession  of  relative  unimportance  ?  It  is  useful  for 
two  reasons;  because  they  do  exist  and  are  very  interesting, 
though  they  have  to  be  looked  for;  and  also  because,  though 
unimportant  as  compared  with  the  vastly  greater  amount  of 
English  production,  they  are,  to  the  people  themselves,  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  future  well-being  of  the  island. 

I  need  not  say  much  about  the  past,  except  to  insist  on  the 
fact  that  Irish  manufactures  are  as  old  as  Irish  round-towers.  In 
the  days  of  her  missionary  monks,  Ireland  supplied  illuminated 
psalters  and  gospels  to  half  the  monasteries  in  Europe :  Opv^ 
scoticum  is  the  name  given  to  her  well-marked  style,  whether  in 
metal  or  on  parchment.  But  at  the  same  time  that  she  stood 
foremost  in  art-work  she  was  also  largely  manu&cturing  woollen 
cloth. 

Chiefs  paid  in  cloaks  of  various  colours  their  tribute  to  the  over- 
king  ;  a  large  export  trade  was  going  on  with  France  and  Spain. 
Nor  was  this  stopped  by  the  English  invasion ;  on  the  contrary, 
Irish  goods  found  a  market  in  England.  Edward  III.,  who  was  so 
dissatisfied  with  the  Worsted  stufi's  of  what  was  then  his  most  manu- 
facturing county  that  he  enjoined  the  Norfolk  weavers  and  workers 
"  to  work  the  stuiffs  up  to  a  better  assize,"  found  the  Irish  cloth 
so  good  that  he  admitted  duty  free  lee  dram  wppdUz  frizeware 
queux  8ont  faicts  en  Irlande.     Saia  cPIrianda  was  so  popular 
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in  Italy  that  Popes  wore  mantles  of  it ;  and  the  great  Italian 
trading  firms  had  agents  in  most  Irish  towns.  As  soon  as 
England  began  to  manufacture  for  herself  (which  she  did  not  do 
to  any  great  extent  till  Tudor  times),  she  naturally  grew  im- 
patient of  Irish  competition.  Her  impatience  culminated  in 
Strafiford's  extraordinary  edict  that  all  Irish  wool  was  to  be  taken 
to  England,  woven,  and  then  brought  back  for  sale.  In  this 
plan  "Thorough"  found  a  threefold  advantage:  it  would  keep 
the  English  clothiers  in  good  humour ;  it  would  bring  in  revenue, 
for  the  wool  paid  duty  on  entering  England,  and  so  did  the  cloth 
made  from  it  when  it  was  brought  back  to  Ireland ;  and  it  would 
keep  the  Irish  quiet,  for  if  they  ventured  to  rebel  they  could  be 
at  once  cut  oflF  from  their  supply  of  clothes !  StraflFord,  having 
thus  (as  he  hoped),  stamped  out  the  woollen  manufacture, 
fostered  linen,  as  William  III.  did  nearly  eighty  years  later ; 
getting  over  foreigners  and  substituting  improved  looms  for  the 
rude  native  machinery.  This  has  so  often  been  the  way  in  which 
Ireland  has  been  dealt  with,  one  benevolent  statesman  after 
another  saying  to  her : 

*'  You  sha'n't  do  what  you've  been  accustomed  to  do  and  what 
long  experience  has  made  you  pretty  perfect  in.  You  shall  take 
to  something  else  which  better  suits  mjr  arrangements  for  us  both." 

Linen  apart,  William  III.,  more  thorough  than  Thorough 
himself,  cut  Ireland  off  from  every  market  but  her  own.  In  her 
own  markets,  too,  the  demand  grew  steadily  less  and  less.  Irish- 
men of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  went  more  and  more  to 
England  for  what  they  wanted.  Swift  deplores  this ;  Arthur  Young 
notes  it  with  astonishment.  And  at  the  Union  things  became  still 
worse  for  the  Irish  manufacturer.  There  was  no  demand,  except 
for  coarse  goods  fit  for  Pat's  coat  and  Biddy's  petticoat ;  and  con- 
sequently there  was  no  attempt  at  improving  the  processes  or 
bringing  in  new  machinery.  Most  of  the  flannel  was  homespun ; 
and  homespun,  though  when  treated  with  madder  or  vegetable 
green  it  is  most  artistic  wear,  cannot  compete  in  fineness  with  the 
produce  of  modem  looms.  Thus,  when  all  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
bursting  into  industrial  life,  Ireland  was  by  social  as  well  as  legisla- 
tive causes  condemned  to  stand  still.  A  less  tenacious  people  would 
have  given  up  altogether  and  consented  to  carry  out  Strafford's 
plan  by  accepting  England  as  its  clothier.  This  was  very  near 
happening  thirty  years  ago,  as  a  result  of  Dargan's  well-meant, 
but  mischievous  exhibition  of  1853. 

An  international  exhibition  is  most  useful,  but  only  if  those 
among  whom  it  is  started  are  in  a  condition  to  profit  by  it.  Ireland 
was  too  backward  to  learn  anything  from  the  display  of  English 
and  Continental  fabrics,  except  that  they  were  cheap  and  showy ; 
and  from  that  time  her  drapers'  shops  have  been  fuller  than  ever 
of  imported  goods,  and  the  habit  of  wearing  them  has  gone  down 
lower  and  lower  among  her  people. 

The  hardest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  make  head  against  a 
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fashion  ;  and  but  for  a  growing  foreign  and  Colonial  trade,  manu- 
facturers like  Clayton  of  Navan  and  the  brothers  Mahony  of 
Blarney,  who  were  not  content  to  go  on  in  the  old  unimproving 
groove,  must  certainly  have  failed.  Thanks  chiefly  to  custom 
outside  their  own  island,  they  and  half-a-dozen  more  firms  make, 
in  increasing  quantities,  some  of  the  finest  tweeds  that  are  pro- 
duced in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  worst  of  it  is  their  things  arc 
far  less  known  and  used  in  Ireland  than  they  ought  to  be.  The 
Anti-nationalist,  as  his  enemies  call  him,  belittles  all  Irish  stuffs, 
even  if  he  doesn't  abjure  them  on  principle.  He  has  quite  lost 
the  feelings  of  his  ancestors,  the  Volunteers  of  1782,  Protestants 
to  a  man  be  it  remembered,  who  brought  out  their  cannon  to 
enforce  the  use  of  native  manufactures.  And  the  Nationalist, 
dressed,  perhaps,  in  Bradford  cloth,  or  Galashiels  tweed,  is  some- 
times content  to  blame  the  Saxon  for  not  fostering  the  trade 
which  he  himself  does  not  feel  bound  to  encourage.  Irishmen  of 
both  parties  will  have  to  change  their  conduct  in  this  respect. 
The  matter  is  surely  not  one  of  party ;  and  to  import  pirty  feel- 
ings into  it  is  as  absurd  as  was  Plato's  contention  that  a  good 
shoemaker  meant  a  virtuous  one.  "  Nonsense,"  said  the  matter- 
of-fact  Aristotle,  "the  good  shoemaker  is  the  man  who  makes 
good  shoes."  He  felt  like  Dean  Ramsay's  Scotch  lady  who  cut 
short  her  friend's  panegyric  on  the  high  character  of  the  cook 

she  was  recommending  with  :  "  Oh,  d n  her  respectability !  Can 

she  mak'  guid  coUops  ?  "  Why  should  I,  my  object  being  to  give 
the  unwillingly  idle  people  in  Ireland  something  to  do,  inquire  too 
narrowly  into  the  creed,  political  or  religious,  of  the  man  who  em- 
ploys labour,  and  who  turns  out  really  good  stuff?  What  is  it  to 
me  that  Ids  maternal  ancestors  took  the  wrong  side  at  the  Boyne, 
or  that  his  father  was  on  O'Connell's  committee,  or  his  uncle  a 
prominent  member  of  an  Orange  I^dge  ?  Jerry  Finnucane,  in 
the  Dublin  Street  ballad,  sings  : 

"  Me  father  wis  a  Quaker,  a  very  tin  cent  man  ; 
Me  mother  iras  a  Catholic,  and  I'm  a  ProdostAn'." 

And  surely  we  may  be  equally  comprehensive,  and  may  look  to  the 
quality  of  the  wares  and  not  to  the  antecedents  of  the  maker. 
Irish  talk  on  these  matters  is  often  too  much  that  of  bitter 
angry  women,  who  would  rather  a  thing  should  fail  altogether 
than  succeed  in  the  hands  of  a  hated  rival,  than  of  sensible  busi- 
ness men.  And  of  this  bitterness  I'm  afraid  those  who  ought  to 
be  the  more  enlightened,  as  having  for  centuries  monopolized 
what  freedom  and  culture  there  was  in  the  island,  have  the  lion's 
share.  Friends  of  mine,  people  who  certainly  should  know  better, 
have  astonished  me  by  the  way  in  which  they  have  pooh-pooh'd 
instead  of  helping  the  home  manufactures.  We  talk  of  an  Irish- 
man's lack  of  business  habits ;  the  truth  is  he  takes  a  deal  of  trouble 
about  things  that  he  has  no  business  with,  and  so  does  not  conser\'e 
energy  enough  for  those  which  are  essential  to  success.  Among 
these  are  pushing  and  advertising.     They  are  not  noble;  it  is 
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grander  to  stand  on  one's  dignity  and  say :  "  Let  the  shoddy-men 
puff  their  wares ;  I  know  mine  are  as  good  as  can  be  made  at  the 
price,  and  good  wine  needs  no  bush*  I  sell  as  much  as  I've  been 
accustomed  to  do,  thank  God."  But  one  must  be  a  little  accom- 
modating in  this  world.  I'm  sure  St.  Paul,  who  was  all  things  to 
all  men,  if  he  had  been  an  Irish  mill-owner  instead  of  a  tentmaker, 
would  have  met  the  consumer  half  way.  Your  wine  may  be  the 
best  going ;  but  how  if  y«u  won't  sell  anything  less  than  an 
octave,  and  if  those  who  buy  it  of  you  wholesale  retail  it  under 
another's  name  ?  That's  not  seldom  the  way  with  the  Irish  manu- 
facturer. You  wish  to  try  his  tweed ;  your  London  tailor,  for  a 
wonder,  falls  in  with  your  wish.  He  gets  samples ;  you  choose  one, 
but* when  he  sends  for  the  makings  of  a  suit,  he  is  told :  "  We  don't 
sell  less  than  the  whole  piece,  and  we  have  no  agent  in  London."* 

The  zeal  is  rare  indeed  that  will  prompt  a  man  to  go  through 
the  complicated  process  of  discovering  who  is  the  Irish  retailer 
and  then  getting  what  he  wants  from  him.  What  an  example 
Pryce  Jones  has  set  of  the  advantage  of  following  just  the  oppo- 
site method.  He  manufactures  as  largely  as  any  one  in  Wales ; 
yet,  he'll  sell  you  a  yard  of  ninepenny  flannel,  and  if  you  buy 
ten  shillings'  worth  he'll  pay  the  railway  carriage,  and  every  few 
months  he  takes  care  you  get  a  lot  of  samples,  just  to  let  you 
know  what  he  has  in  stock.  Why  don't  Irish  manufacturers  take 
a  leaf  out  of  his  book  ?  and  why  don't  Irish  ladies  do  for  Irish 
woollens  what  Lady  Bective  lately  did  for  English  ?  That's  how 
51  dead  lift  is  given  to  a  struggling  industry.  For  if  the  manu- 
facturer has  a  good  deal  to  do  in  this  matter,  so,  and  much  more, 
has  the  consumer.  Copious  and  judicious  advertising  will  go  a 
long  way  towards  forcing  a  demand ;  but  the  wholesomest  plan  is 
for  the  demand  to  be  just  a  little  ahead  of  the  supply. 

A  matter-of-fact  friend  of  mine,  an  Irishman,  who  always  tries 
to  act  upon  the  Quaker's  practical  question  to  the  widow's  sym- 
jrdthizers  r  "  How  much  do  you  feel  for  her  ?  "  told  me  he  was  once 
on  an  Irish  Exhibition  committee.  They  were  all  ardent  supporters 
of  national  industries,  and  had  been  passing  some  big  resolutions. 
Amid  the  talk  he  slipped  round  and  examined  their  coats — English 
stuff,  every  one  of  them. 

*'  Gentlemen,'*  he  asked,  "when  do  you  mean  to  encourage  our 
industries  by  yourselves  wearing  Irish  cloth  ?  " 

**Sure,  we'll  never  get  anything  but  Irish  again,  once  these 
are  worn  out,"  was  the  reply.  Alas !  some  men's  English  coats 
never  wear  out,  nor  some  ladies'  dresses  neither.  And  how  the 
Greater  Ireland  over  seas  might  help  if  all  the  maid-servants  in 
the  States,  who  are  supposed  to  supply  CDonovan  Rossa  with  the 
sinews  of  war,  would  insist  on  wearing  Irish  fabricsoaly  .  They 
are  to  be  had  in  America ;  Van  Ingen  takes  a  large  part  of  the 

*  llxe  Irish  Industrial  Co-operative  Society,  28,  Little  St.  Andrew  Street,  Charing 
Croea,  has  some  excellent  tweeds  and  friezes  on  sale.  But  I'm  afraid  few  Ijondon 
tailors  know  of  its  existence. 
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out-put  of  the  Blarney  mills,  but  they  are  not  advertised  by  name, 
simply  because  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for  Irish  goods  as  such. 
To  help  one's  country  by  wearing  a  gown  of  Navan  estamine, 
and  a  winter  petticoat  of  shilling  Irish  flannel,  is  a  deal  more 
prosaic  than  to  dream,  as  one  pays  in  one's  sixpences,  to  the 
'*  Skirmishers'  Fund,"  of  a  modem  "  Return  of  Messenians." 
Who  has  read  Miss  F.  Pamell's  glorious  poem,  which  strikes  the 
same  note  as  Heine's  "  Two  Grenadiers,"  but  strikes  it  in  a  higher 
key,  and  with  fuller  grander  chords  ? 

"  Shall  mine  eyes  behold  thy  glory,  oh  my  country  ? 
Shall  mine  eyes  behold  thy  glory  ? 

Oh,  the  harpings  and  the  salvos  and  the  shoutings 

Of  thy  exiled  sons  returning ! 

I  should  hear  though  dead  and  mouldering ;  and  the  grave  damps 

Should  not  chill  my  bosom's  burning." 

It  is  indeed  a  glorious  poem ;  every  line  of  it  makes  an  Irish 
pulse  beat  quicker.  But  that  is  also  a  poem  which  is  being 
worked  out  by  many  a  small  manufacturer,  who  (like  Gaflfhey  in 
King's  County,  or  Michael  Hurl  up  by  Toome  Bridge,  of  whom 
I  wrote  three  years  ago  in  the  Tiines)  takes  a  disused  mill,  and 
sets  the  village  folks  to  work,  filling  up  the  gaps  of  farm- 
labour  with  employment,  elastic  so  as  to  suit  the  local  needs. 
More  power  to  such  men ;  they  mostly  turn  out  excellent  produce 
and  Irish  boards  of  guardians  are  finding  out  that  their  blankets 
are  double  as  cheap  in  the  long  run  as  the  imported  ones  that  are 
sold  in  the  shops.  They  just  suit  the  small  farmer,  who  at  one 
time  wants  his  whole  tribe  of  colleens  and  gossoons  on  the  land, 
at  another  is  glad  of  any  work  that  will  keep  the  young  people 
from  idleness.  They  don't  make  big  fortunes,  but  they  are  a 
blessing  to  the  place  they  live  in,  not  bringing  in  a  swarm  of  new 
*' hands,"  but  finding  employment  for  those  who  are  there  already. 
As  education  makes  way — above  all  technical  education — more  of 
these  men  will  be  enterprising  enough  to  strike  out  new  paths,  to 
get  improved  machinery,  to  rival  Scotch  and  English  goods  in 
softness  and  finish,  instead  of  being  content  to  surpass  them  in 
genuineness.  Even  as  it  is,  if  parents  knew  the  value  of  what 
is  called  "  homespun,"  these  little  men  would  have  a  much  larger 
market  for  what  they  already  make. 

British  tourist:  "I'm  certain  you  mean  to  go  to  Ireland  this 
year.  Your  Prince  has  gone  there,  your  Queen  i«  going.  You 
can't  be  so  disloyal  as  not  to  follow  suit.  Look  out  for  these 
little  friease  makers.  There's  one  of  them  not  far  from  that 
Wooden  Bridge  inn,  where  you'll  be  pretty  sure  to  stay  when 
you're  doing  the  Wicklow  county.  He  makes  excellent  flannel, 
which  he  dyes  to  order  a  rich  brown— just  Cowper's  boue  de  Paris.'" 

Unlike  the  big  Irish  firms,  these  little  men  will  cut  you  oflF  any 
length  you  may  want.  Send  me  an  addressed  post-card,  and  I'll  give 
you  plenty  of  names ;  for  I've  constituted  myself  in  my  old  age  advo- 
cate ohligatOy  in  and  out  of  season,  of  my  country's  manufactures. 
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I  tell  them  their  faults  and  shortcomings,  and  they  bear  with 
me,  knowing  I  do  it  out  of  love.  But  those  faults  and  those  short- 
comings are  not  in  the  way  of  manufacture  ;  what  they  fail  in  is  in 
not  putting  their  goods  properly  before  the  world,  and  in  not  being 
one  and  all  practically  proud  of  them.  Talk  of  wear !  How  long 
is  it  since  Johnny  Ferry  and  I  carried  my  lame  boy  to  the  top  of 
Erigal,  that  strange  dolomite  cone  not  fer  from  Gweedore  ?  The 
boy  is  now  a  man  whose  son  sends  grandpapa  letters  from  New 
Zealand ;  but  the  frieze  that  I  bought,  stout  as  a  board,  out  of 
Ferry's  cottage,  isn't  worn  out  yet;  and  some  that  I  got  a  few 
years  after  from  Navan  mills  runs  it  pretty  close  in  point  of  lasting. 
Why  buy  these  same  cloths  as  "  indestructible  "  from  some  Jew 
regrater,  when  you  can  get  them  first-hand,  and  can  feel  you  are 
doing  a  good  work  in  buying  them  ?  The  middleman  is  the  curse 
of  Irish  trade.  I  hear  of  a  "  bacon  ring  "  which  forces  the  farmers 
to  take  fourpence  a  pound ;  and  we  know  what  the  Cork  "  butter 
ring"  did  in  squeessing  the  producer  and  playing  the  mischief 
with  the  brands,  till  Canon  Bagot  gave  it  its  quietus. 

Of  course  education  will  be  an  immense  boon,  but  it  must  be 
technical ;  the  Irish  peasant  is  often  already  too  literary  for  his 
culture  in  other  ways.  I've  sat  half  the  night  round  a  cabin  fire, 
in  the  Barony  of  Burren  (the  wildest  part  of  Clare)  discussing  the 
age  of  the  so-called  Druidical  remains.  My  host  had  lately  heard 
(not  read)  a  review  in  the  Nation  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  book.  Johnny 
Ferry  had  never  seen  a  teaspoon  ;  yet  he  made  good  homespun.  I 
want  to  have  extended  to  Ireland  the  culture  which  the  city  com- 
panies and  their  imitators  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns  arc 
providing  for  England.  For  the  comer  boys  and  girls  I  want  some- 
thing like  what  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  proposes  lor  London  street 
Arabs  in  the  January  "  Contemporary."  He  would  teach  them  a 
trade  with  the  view  of  fitting  to  go  abroad  those  who  are  now  so 
singularly  unfit  for  it.  I  would  do  the  same  with  the  view  of 
making  those  more  fit  to  stay  at  home  who  are  now  a  burden  and 
a  danger  to  the  country.  Dr.  Barnardo  and  his  fellow-workers  in 
England,  the  Christian  Brothers  at  Artane  and  elsewhere  in 
Ireland,  are  working  nobly  in  this  direction,  turning  to  good 
account  this  "  human  soot,"  as  Kingsley  called  it ;  but  when  we 
look  at  the  streets  of  London  or  (to  keep  to  my  present  purpose) 
of  Cork  and  Dublin,  we  see  their  work  is  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  And  if  Mr.  Smith's  proposal  is  needed  in  prosperous 
manufacturing  England,  where  there  are  already  so  many  outlets 
for  labour,  and  so  many  agencies  for  industrial  training,  how 
much  more  is  something  like  it  needed,  where  manufactures  are 
few,  and  where  Land  I^aws,  rashly  passed  without  due  protection 
to  the  tenant,  have  multiplied  evictions  and  flooded  the  towns 
with  unskilled  and  unemployed  labour  ? 

Mr.  Smith  would  have  all  children  who  have  got  through  their 
standards  "  obliged  to  attend  night  labour  schools,  unless  their 
parents  can  satisfy  the  inspector  that  they  are  usefully  employed.'' 
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This  is  not  unduly  trenching  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  we  are 
growing  more  tolerant  of  State  interference  as  we  get  more  and 
more  to  feel  that  we  can't  do  without  it.  But,  alas !  in  Ireland  there 
is  no  compulsory  attendance  even  at  day  schools;  the  Catholic 
would  rather  there  should  be  no  education  at  all  than  have  a 
single  child  forced  into  a  "  godless  "  State  school ;  the  Protestant 
(all  through  the  United  Kingdom)  would  rather  let  the  children  of 
liis  Catholic  fellow-subjects  grow  up  in  the  streets  than  endow 
"  Popery  "  with  the  necessary  grant  for  building  big  enough  schools. 
It  is,  I  think,  understood  that  the  Catholic  clergy  have  intrusted 
the  Irish  education  question  to  the  Pamellites;  they  certainly 
cannot  manage  it  worse  than  it  has  hitherto  been  managed,  the 
result  being  an  amount  of  street-Arabism,  of  hopelessly  unskilled 
labour,  which  st^^rtles  even  those  who  know  the  East  end  of 
London,  and  from  which  the  English  "residuum"  is  even  yet 
largely  recruited. 

Meanwhile,  till  we  are  wise  enough  to  apply  to  Ireland  some- 
thing like  Mr.  S.  Smith's  proposal,  both  big  manufacturers  and 
little  are  doing  an  excellent  and  truly  patriotic  work.  We  all 
heard  of  Mr.  Cecil  Guinness's  new  Irish  Saltaire  during  the 
Prince's  visit.  Equally  satisfactory  are  a  dozen  other  mills  near 
Dublin.  I  give,  simply  as  a  sample,  the  figures  of  one,  that  of 
Messrs.  Hill  of  Blue  Bell  and  Lucan.  Here  the  numbers  employed 
total  370.  A  foreman  gets  from  458.  to  35s.;  women  learners 
from  9s.  to  4s. ;  men  ditto  from  16s.  to  10s. ;  what  a  boon  to  the 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  to  the  individual  "  hand,"  for  a  gossoon 
to  get  even  10s.  and  his  sister  4s.,  instead  of  being  dependent  on 
free-breakfasts  and  sixpences  for  running  errands. 

All  honour  to  the  Sisterhoods  and  other  religious  bodies  who  do 
so  much  self-denying  work  among  the  Dublin  poor ;  but  would 
that  more  of  the  multiform  energy  of  the  Roman  Church  could 
be  devoted  to  directly  promoting  industries  !  Why,  for  instance, 
is  it  left  to  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  to  lend  money  (with  most 
encouraging  results)  to  Baltimore  fishermen  ?  Why  not  a  general 
fisheries'  subvention  fund,  headed  by  the  priests,  on  the  plan  of  that 
which  in  England  gathers  help  all  the  country  over  for  life-boats  ? 

But  there  is  much  that  is  encouraging  amid  the  far  too  general 
apathy.  Those  who  have  not  looked  into  the  matter  don't  know 
how  entirely,  till  yesterday,  Ireland  got  from  England  the  very 
commonest  things  in  daily  use — even  the  sacking  in  which  to 
wrap  the  bacon  she  exports.  Such  things  are  now  being  largely 
made  in  the  country ;  and  true  friends  to  Ireland  will  take  care 
that  they  are  increasingly  made.  In  this  way  the  large  and  little 
manufacturers  both  have  their  work — Father  M*Fadden  with  his 
Donegal  gloves  and  socks,  the  bottle  envelope  makers,  the  button 
makers,  and  grocers'  bag-makers,  and  such  like ;  as  well  as  the 
Mahonys  and  Claytons  and  the  big  men  of  the  North.  How 
these  little  industries  might  be  multiplied  if  Irish  laymen  would 
give  their  hearts  to  the  work,  and  if  there  were  more  priests  like 
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Father  Davis  of  Baltimore  to  urge  them  to  it.  One  is  glad  to 
think  that  the  soap  and  candles  and  starch  and  mustard  used  in 
Ireland  are  not  all  imported;  and  that  Irish  mineral-waters  are  so 
good  that  they  are  supplied  to  the  '*  Saxon  "  House  of  Commons, 
.  Men,  too,  like  Murphy  of  Clonmel  and  M^Cowen  of  Tralee  are 
making  agricultural  implements  quite  equal  to  those  of  English 
or  American  make.  At  the  Cork  Exhibition  the  loan  collection 
of  old  Irish  cut-glass  would  have  been  very  saddening  but  for  the 
knowledge  that,  not  only  Luke  White  and  Vodrey  in  Dublin  make 
dinner-glass  excellent  and  cheap,  but  also  that  the  old  specialty 
glass  engraving  (at  present  by  foreign  workmen,  the  skilled  natives 
having  died  out)  is  looking  up  again.  How  about  Belleek  ?  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Vice-royalty 
ought  to  be  to  support  such  an  industry  as  that.  Judging  from  the 
names — Prince's  centre-piece,  Prince's  ice-pail.  Queen's  echinus 
egg-shell  china — it  has  not  wanted  patronage  in  yet  higher 
quarters.  Besides,  its  products  were  not  only  articles  de  luxe^  the 
small  demand  for  which  in  Ireland  is  one  of  the  stock  arguments 
against  the  Union ;  it  made  inexpensive  dinner  services,  lavatory 
fittings,  enamelled  tiles  (many  of  those  used  at  English  railway- 
stations  are  really  Belleek),  &c.  I  said  made,  for  I  half  fear  that 
one  must  speak  of  Belleek  in  the  past  tense.  Before  his  death,  Mr. 
Armstrong,  who  was  the  life  and  soul  of  it,  told  me  its  fate  was 
hanging  on  a  thread.  He,  like  every  one  else  who  knows  the 
subject,  deprecated  emigration,  which  was  taking  away  the  very 
kind  of  labour  that  he  wanted  and  leaving  a  useless  residuum 
behind.  But  I  hope  and  trust  Belleek  will  not  be  allowed  to 
fail.  As  a  Joint  Stock  Company  it  ought  to  start  into  new  and 
vigorous  life.     For  it  to  fail  would  indeed  be  a  distinct  disgrace. 

Well,  the  sum  of  it  all  is  just  these  two  facts :  first,  there's  a 
big  idle  population  in  Ireland,  which  can't  emigrate  to  any  good 
purpose.  America  will  have  none  of  them ;  she  wants  capable 
people  with  money  in  their  pockets.  Canada,  too,  sends  back 
again  what  Irish  Boards  of  Guardians  send  out.  To  get  them 
out  to  Australia,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  children  would 
pretty  certainly  become  "  larrikins,"  would  cost  at  least  as  much 
as  to  help  them  to  employment  at  home.  If  only  a  mixed  com- 
mittee of  Irishmen  would  lay  aside  rancours,  and  would  devise 
something  on  the  lines  traced  by  Mr.  S.  Smith ! — and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  the  people  with  money  in  the  Banks  would  let  some 
of  it  nourish  Irish  trade  enterprise,  instead  of  being  used  on  the 
Ijondon  Stock  Exchange  !  The  other  fact  is  that,  despite  the  want 
of  employment,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  manufacturing  work  going 
on  in  Ireland ;  and  what  is  made  is  almost  all  excellent  of  its  kind. 

This  points  to  a  clear  course  of  action ;  even  if  we  can't  get 
industrial  education,  we  can  wear  our  own  tweeds  and  calicoes  (for 
calico,  the  best  of  calico,  is  made  in  Ireland),  use  our  own  writing 
paper  and  our  own  soap^  and  fifty  other  such  small  things,  and 
drink  out  of  our  own  glass  and  eat  oflf  our  own  crockery. 
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"Oh,  but,"  simpers  Mrs.  M'Floskey,  *Hhe  things  are  dearer 
than  English." 

"Yes,  and  they'll  always  continue  to  be  dearer  until  you, 
madam,  and  the  thousands  like  you,  consent  to  pay  a  little  more 
to  begin  with.  You  are  a  patriot,  are  you  ?  When  I,  a  very 
young  man,  was  in  Hungary  not  long  after  the  war,  I  found  the 
patriots,  male  and  female,  wearing  native  goods.  The  girls  used 
to  show  me  their  lockets,  their  bracelets — ^all  Hungarian  make 
— an  excellent  example. 

Of  course  Irish  manufacturers  must  study  narrowly  the  profit 

question,   and   must    lower    prices   wherever  they  can  without 

lowering  quality.     They  will  have  and  must  expect  uphill  work ; 

but  then  so  had  English  manufacturers  in  the  old  days,  and  so 

they  have  still.     Success  in  trade,  like  Shakespeare's  honour, 

"  Travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast.     If  you  give  way, 
Or  step  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 
Like  to  an  entered  tide  they  aU  rush  by. 
And  leave  you  hindmost.'* 

Business  habits,  punctuality,  enterprise — these  must  be  the 
Irish  manufacturers'  and  shopkeepers'  mottoes,  if  they  don't  want 
to  fall  into  the  "  abject  rear." 

An  old  friend  of  mine,  whom  I've  been  half  my  life  trying  to 
interest  in  Irish  manufactures,  was  struck,  during  an  autumn  tour 
in  Ireland,  with  some  warm  tweed  in  a  tailor's  shop.  He  went  in 
and  ordered  a  suit,  expecting  it  would  reach  home  as  soon  as  he 
did.  He  eventually  got  it  the  next  spring,  and  had  to  put  it 
aside  till  the  following  winter.  Here  the  excuse,  I  think,  was 
that  "  until  the  gentleman  wrote  "  (which  he  didn't  do  for  some 
months),  "  they  fancied  the  order  was  a  hoax,"  which  reminds  us 
that  distrust  is  one  of  the  feelings  which  the  Irish  trader  has  to 
combat.  From  a  pretty  wide  experience  I  am  sure  my  friend 
was  exceptionally  unfortunate;  still,  Ireland  has  not  hitherto, 
been  (not  through  the  fault  of  her  own  people)  a  business 
country ;  and  the  business  faculty,  like  every  other,  grows  with 
using,  and  shrinks  away  if  not  used. 

Have  I  proved  that  manufactures  are  a  good  thing  for  Ireland 
(and  therefore  for  England ;  for  a  thriving  Ireland  would  be  con- 
tented, and  a  poverty-stricken  Ireland  is  sure  to  be  the  reverse)  ? 
If  so,  the  more  Irish  people  we  can  get  to  unite  in  the  good  work 
the  better,  leaving  off  the  old  foolish  habit  of  moaning  about  "  Poor 
Pat,"  and  laj-ing  all  their  short-comings  at  the  door  of  past  mis- 
government.  The  past  is  past ;  but  the  present  is  ours,  and  so 
to  a  great  extent  is  the  future. 

In  a  paper  of  this  kind  I  have  only  touched  the  surface  of  the 
matter.  Those  who  feel  a  true  interest  in  it  ought  to  read  "  Irish 
Industries,  their  Promotion  and  Development ;  a  lecture  by  E.  A. 
Wright,"  published  by  Guy,  of  Cork.  I  wish  I  could  afford  to 
send  a  copy  of  it  to  every  Irish  Young  Men's  Club  and  to  every 
Irish  manufacturer. 
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I  WAS  greatly  amused  when  the  Turkish  Ambassador  told  me  of 
a  recent  fright  that  he  had  had. 

It  appears  that  the  Khan  was  paying  him  a  visit  when  my 
husband  was  announced ;  an  animated  conversation  in  English 
between  T.  and  the  Afghan  was  the  result,  and  the  poor  ambas- 
sador not  understanding  a  word  of  what  was  going  on,  and  by  the 
distortion  of  the  Khan's  features  and  rapid  movement  of  his  arms 
and  legs  in  a  sort  of  gymnastic  performance,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  either  a  raving  lunatic,  or  that  he  had  determined 
to  slay  some  one. 

With  great  discretion  His  Excellency  ordered  a  guard  of  soldiers 
to  be  placed  outside  the  door,  to  be  in  readiness  to  protect  my 
husband  against  any  personal  violence. 

On  his  return  to  the  room,  the  ebullition  of  the  Afghan's  excit- 
able temper  had  subsided,  and  the  political  discussion  being  satis- 
factorily settled,  he  found  to  his  astonishment  that  the  Khan  and 
T  were  the  best  of  fidends ;  so  great  indeed,  that  he  asked  per- 
mission to  pay  his  respects  to  us,  which  resulted  in  an  invitation 
for  me  to  visit  his  wife. 

One  afternoon,  shortly  afterwards,  a  messenger  arrived  to  con- 
duct us  thither. 

I  determined  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  thus  oflfered  of 
getting  a  glimpse  of  their  inner  life,  and  learning  a  little  about 
their  ways  and  habits ;  and  I  own  that  I  was  curious  to  see  an 
Afghan  lady,  so  we  ordered  the  carriage  and  set  out. 

Our  escort  was  composed  of  two  wild-looking  Afghans  mounted 
on  small  wiry  little  ponies,  all  manes  and  tails.  The  men  were 
perched  eastern  fashion  on  high-peaked  saddles,  with  great  dangling 
shovel  stirrups,  and  were  armed  to  the  teeth. 

like  the  Persians,  the  Afghans  pride  themselves  on  their  adroit 
and  graceful  method  of  managing  a  horse.  This  means  that  they 
rush  through  the  narrow  streets  like  mad,  or  perform  wild  evolu- 
tions, and  at  every  moment,  to  save  from  destruction  the  limbs  or 
lives  of  the  pedestrian,  have  to  pull  up  their  unfortunate  steeds 
almost  back  on  to  their  haunches. 

To-day,  fortunately,  they  are  more  prudent,  and  ride  discreetly 
just  a  few  yards  in  front  of  the  carriage  to  show  the  way,  and  even 
explain  that  they  are  taking  us  a  roundabout  way  to  avoid  the 
bad  roads,  for  we  have  crossed  the  rubicon  between  the  new  city 
and  the  old. 
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An  old  city  in  a  country  that  had  its  birth  in  the  depths  of 
antiquity  sounds  interesting,  and  antiquity  is  usually  vested  with 
a  charm  all  its  own ;  but  by  old  I  merely  mean  the  portion  of  the 
city  which  has  retrograded  rather  than  advanced. 

Here  everything  is  in  a  decaying  state,  not  comely  with  age  or 
the  remains  of  by-gone  splendour ;  tumbledown  but  not  picturesque, 
dirty  but  not  interesting,  where  nothing  but  shapeless  masses  of 
crumbling  brick-work  and  mud  give  us  a  notion  of  its  former  im- 
portance. The  walls  have  been  pulled  down,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  have  fallen  down  themselves ;  large  spaces  of  broken  ground, 
bit  by  bit  abandoned,  have  become  the  haunt  of  the  sly  little 
jackal. 

Now  the  streets  are  narrow  and  uneven,  and  by  never  being 
cleaned,  the  rain  and  snow  have  collected  in  deep  muddy  pools, 
and  occasionally  we  come  across  a  deep  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  a  perfect  trap  to  catch  the  horses  hoofs  in.  Here  the  houses 
are  crowded  together,  there  far  apart,  with  spaces  between  them 
covered  with  the  rubbish  heaps  of  the  neighbourhood,  where 
chickens'  heads  and  dead  cats  and  puppies  are  among  the  con- 
spicuous ornamental  features.  We  have  got  into  a  poverty- 
stricken  radius,  where  everything  apparently  betokens  lowliness 
of  condition.  This  is  the  least  civilized  portion  of  the  city,  and 
ignorant  of  even  the  most  primitive  sanitary  arrangements ;  at 
this  time  of  the  year  when  the  air  is  clear  and  unspeakably  pure, 
one  has  not  much  to  fesir,  but  when  in  the  burning  heats  of 
summer,  unfortuately  for  the  public  health  water  becomes  scarce, 
this  is  the  nursery  ground  of  infectious  diseases. 

The  white-faced  stranger,  bearing  the  despised  name  of  Christian, 
is  here  but  seldom  seen,  and  the  inhabitants  regard  us  with  as 
much  wonder  as  though  we  were  a  hitherto  unseen  variety  of  the 
human  race.  Were  it  not  for  our  escort  we  should  find  ourselves 
the  centre  of  undisguised  and  obtrusive  curiosity.  Their  method 
of  clearing  out  all  who  block  up  the  public  way  is  rough  and 
ready,  and  they  belabour  unmercifully  and  indiscriminately  all 
who  quickly  do  not  move  aside,  so  the  prevailing  expression  of  the 
thronging  multitude  is  a  mingled  one  of  curiosity  and  apprehen- 
sion. 

The  streets  are  busy  and  full  as  a  beehive ;  such  a  clatter  of 
tongues,  too,  that  I  am  quite  bewildered  at  the  diversity  of  sound. 

Every  one  talks  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  as  though  the  person 
addressed  were  deprived  of  hearing.  Vendors  of  enticing  sweet- 
meats and  clarified  butter  expose  their  tempting  wares. 

"  0,  sweet  beet-root,  and  onions  and  carrots  have  I,"  cries  the 
costermonger,  displaying  his  stock-in-trade  on  the  back  of  his 
donkey,  and  seems  to  drive  a  brisk  trade. 

Every  one  appears  to  be  out  of  doors.  Beggars  appeal  to  our 
charity,  raising  themselves  from  the  heaps  upon  which  they  lie, 
basking  in  the  sunshine ;  if  you  give  them  something  they  are 
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content,  but  if  their  prayer  is  unheeded,  it  is  because  you  are  a 
Christian  dog,  or  the  sun  of  a  burnt  father,  and  with  alternate 
vituperations  and  furtive  scratchings  they  again  subside. 

We  wind  between  long  strings  of  camels ;  each  beast  is  tied  by  a 
cord  or  iron  chain  to  the  back  trappings  of  the  one  that  precedes 
it.  With  an  unpardonable  breach  of  good  manners  one  pokes  his 
nose  familiarly  into  the  carriage.  Some  of  them  are  fine  hand- 
some beasts,  still  wearing  their  winter  coats  of  thick  shaggy  brown 
hair ;  a  long  fringe  of  it  hangs  about  the  neck,  the  legs  also  are 
covered  as  far  as  the  knees  with  soft  masses,  which  look  like 
knickerbockers. 

What  a  motley  collection  it  is — various  types  blend  with  a  con- 
fusion of  sound ;  women  bestride  manfully  their  steeds,  and  a 
large  white  jackass,  the  property  of  a  Sayid,  bray*  a  welcome  in  a 
voice  which  for  strength,  richness,  and  unlimited  compass  I  have 
never  heard  surpassed. 

In  a  small  square  there  is  a  circular  platform  open  to  the  public, 
and  although  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  public  building,  is  one  of 
interest  to  many.  It  is  planned  after  no  particular  form  of 
architecture,  and  is  certainly  not  the  creation  of  an  artistic  mind. 

The  basement  is  a  sakkoo  or  platform  raised  a  few  feet  from  the 
earth,  and  anything  more  dismal  cannot  well  be  conceived,  for 
this  is  the  execution  ground,  the  long  pole  in  the  centre  of  which 
Mras  formerly  but  too  often  adorned  with  a  grim  and  ghastly 
head.  Except  in  extreme  cases  the  penalty  of  death  has  been 
almost  abolished ;  still  from  time  to  time  the  executioner  has  an 
opportunity  of  revelling  in  the  odiousness  of  his  vocation. 

The  laws  of  each  country,  however  barbarous,  are  generally 
adopted  for  the  good  of  the  respective  inhabitants,  and  the  method 
of  executing  criminals  in  civilized  countries  would  produce  but 
little  efiFect  upon  the  very  mixed  and  half-barbaric  people  who 
assemble  here.  The  public  spectacle  acts  as  a  warning  to  others  that 
punishment  will  surely  follow  crime,  and  doubtless  deters  many 
from  similar  offences. 

How  strongly  are  comedy  and  tragedy  blended  in  this  life  ! 
Dirty  bare-footed  little  children,  clad  in  very  short  shirts,  or  even 
in  Nature's  garb  only,  are  playing,  unmindful  of  the  horrid  place, 
making  the  Persian  equivalent  for  mud-pies  from  the  dust  which 
may  have  been  dyed  with  the  blood  of  a  score  of  malefactors. 

The  road  is  here  so  bad  with  deep  ruts,  half-hidden  by  piles  of 
mud,  that  we  are  forced  to  advance  slowly  and  with  care  for  fear 
of  breaking  our  horses'  legs,  or  lea\dng  a  portion  of  the  carriage 
behind  us.  I  have  never  had  such  a  shaking  in  all  my  life,  and 
every  time  we  miss  destruction  by  one  of  the  wheels  just  skirting 
a  hole  instead  of  going  into  it,  my  heart  is  filled  with  unexpressed 
satisfaction,  although  the  jerks  have  nearly  dragged  my  joints 
apart. 

After  all  happiness  is  but  relative ! 
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Our  coachman  who  rides  beside  the  carriage  does  not  seem  so 
happy,  although  he  has  had  neither  shakings  nor  other  discom- 
forts. Of  course  he;  says  nothing,  but  in  his  case  silence  is  not 
the  "  perfecte^t  herald  of  joy/*  for  the  phaeton  bears  on  its  wheels 
the  grimy  record  of  its  achievements,  in  the  form  of  tenacious 
black  mud  which  will  take  him  no  little  time  and  trouble  to 
remove. 

A  cavalcade  of  horsemen  appear  in  sight,  and  are  followed  by  a 
set  of  ruffians  on  foot ;  many  also  wearing  clothes  once  belonging 
to  our  poor  soldiers.  These  are  the  followers  of  Ayoob  Khan,  who 
is  also  in  Persia  on  a  "  visit "  to  the  Shah.  He  brought  with  him 
about  six  hundred  of  these  men,  who  were  soon  obliged  to  part 
with  their  accoutrements  to  buy  bread,  and  the  distress  among 
them  is  said  to  have  been  very  great.  But  now  they  have  either 
received  money  or  have  solved  the  difficult  problem  of  getting  on 
without  it,  as  they  are  well-dressed,  and  many  are  excellently 
mounted  on  horses  which  seem  sleek  and  in  good  condition.  The 
bronzed  features  of  these  Afghans  are  surmounted  by  blue  and 
white  turbans,  made  of  a  sort  of  thick  muslin,  one  end  of  which 
floats  down  over  the  shoulders.  Even  without  this  head-gear, 
although  they  present  no  peculiar  type  of  physiognomy,  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake  their  appearance. 

A  simple  diet,  and  a  life  spent  almost  entirely  in  the  open  air, 
has  given  a  fine  physique  to  these  mountaineers.   They  come  from 

"  A  roagh,  wild  niirseland,  but  whose  crops  are  men." 

Still  their  appearance  is  hardly  such  as  to  inspire  confidence,  and 
I  confess  I  am  just  as  pleased  that  they  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance. 

The  route  was,  indeed,  circuitous;  but  at  length  we  have 
reached  the  last  open  space,  and  are  nearly  at  our  destination — 
the  house  where  exiled  royalty  abides. 

The  approach  is  cheerless  enough.  The  bleaching  bones  of  a 
camel  are  strewn  about,  for  in  Persia,  when  an  animal  dies  from 
injury  or  disease,  it  is  not  buried,  but  after  the  skin  is  removed 
the  body  is  dragged  out  to  be  devoured  by  jackals  or  vultures. 

Still  the  air  is  so  sparkling  and  invigorating  to  a  degree  never 
known  in  England,  and  the  cloudless  sky  of  intense  blue  makes 
one  feel  in  good  spirits,  although  one  glance  at  the  ghastly 
execution-pole,  freighted  as  it  is  with  numberless  tragedies,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  any  undue  exuberance  of  mirth  well 
within  bounds. 

The  house  stands — I  had  almost  said  falls,  as  some  poles  are 
placed  against  one  of  the  walls  to  prevent  a  regular  tumble-down 
— in  an  angle  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  filthy  lanes,  and 
is  a  long,  low  structure  of  mud  and  sun-dried  bricks,  according 
to  the  architecture  of  the  country;  but  we  must  not  judge  of  the 
Khan's  station  in  life  by  these  outward  and  visible  signs. 
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We  pass  through  a  sort  of  stable,  where  a  horse  is  attached  by 
heel-ropes,  a  custom  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  having  been  in 
vogue  twenty- three  centuries  ago,  and  are  made  welcome  by  the 
Khan  himself.  He  is  quite  a  polyglot,  and  speaks  many  European 
languages  equally  well,  having,  with  his  complex  and  many-sided 
nature,  availed  himself  of  the  protection  of  Russia,  England, 
France,  and  Turkey  in  turn,  and  has  now  settled  down  in  Persia  in 
peaceful  security.  His  politics  have  been  as  many-sided  as  his 
nature,  and  what  he  adheres  to  to-day  he  departs  from  to-morrow. 
I  have  seen  him  in  Russian  uniform  one  day,  and  discarding  it  the 
next  for  another  style  his  fickle  mind  fancies.  Now  everything 
European  seems  doomed  to  the  limbo  of  things  that  were,  as  to- 
day he  is  an  Afghan  with  turban,  loose  baggy  trousers  and  long 
coat,  all  complete. 

He  once  told  me  the  history  of  his  life  from  his  earliest  recol- 
lections to  the  present,  and  pathetically  described  the  vicissitudes 
which  have  attended  it.  His  has  been  a  most  eventful  but  un- 
royal career,  having  spent  the  greater  portion  of  it  either  in  prison 
or  exile,  and  has  escaped  narrowly  upon  more  than  one  occasion 
with  his  life. 

His  father,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  was  governor  of  Herat, 
and  belonging  to  an  elder  branch  of  the  Ameer's  family,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  rival,  there  being  always  the  chance 
that  the  country  might  be  led  into  all  the  troubles  of  intestine 
strife  attending  a  disputed  succession. 

After  his  death  the  two  sons  were  imprisoned  for  twelve  years, 
during  which  time  the  family  was  in  danger  of  premature  extinc- 
tion for  acts  abhorrent  to  our  ideas  of  humanity  are  still  pei*pe- 
trated  in  the  East,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  judiciously  administered  is 
a  sure  suppression  of  disturbing  influences.  With  unwonted 
resolution  and  ingenuity  the  Khan  escaped  from  his  wretched 
thraldom,  and  was  laid  under  the  ban  of  an  outlaw  by  the  Shere 
Ali,  so  conspicuous  in  the  last  Central  Asian  drama,  who  feared 
that  he  might  advance  ambitious  projects  on  his  own  account.  By 
thus  riveting  the  chains  of  political  extinction  he  thought  that 
danger  from  this  quarter  was  at  an  end. 

The  Khan  then  launched  upon  a  new  enterprise,  and  made  his 
way  to  the  dominion  of  the  Russians,  who  received  him  with 
friendly  overtures,  and  gave  him  a  commission  in  their  army. 

After  some  time  he  courted  new  adventures,  and  visited  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  thus  received  a  coating  of  Euro- 
pean polish.  It  is  veneer  only,  the  nature  unchanged  remaining 
below  the  surface. 

An  Afghan  never  changes,  and  as  a  nation  to-day,  are  comi)osed 
of  the  same  mixture  of  avarice  and  cupidity  and  cunning  as  they 
were  half  a  century  ago.  Such  as  they  are  such  were  their 
fathers,  and  in  all  probability  such  will  be  their  sons.  Unlettered 
though  they  usually  are,  they  are  probably  more  honest  according 
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to  their  Rights  than  when  educated.  Their  national  characteristics 
are  so  strong  that  cultivation  is  but  superficial,  and  produces  no 
material  good  effect.  The  old  leaven  of  insincerity,  cruelty,  and 
treachery  still  environ  them.  The  insincerity  may  be  becomes 
more  polished,  the  cruelty  more  refined,  the  treachery  more 
subtle. 

*'  It  is  really  kind  of  you  to  come  all  this  way  to  see  my  wife, 
madam,"  the  Khan  says,  after  the  usual  prologue  of  compliments. 
"  She  has  been  anxiously  expecting  you.  She  wants  you  to  see 
her  daughter,  who  is  ill." 

"  III  ?  "  I  questioned,  as  an  uncomfortable  feeling  came  over  me 
that  it  was  as  likely  as  not  the  girl  was  suflfering  from  small- 
pox or  some  other  contagious  disease,  for  Persians  fail  utiterly 
to  recognize  the  advisability  of  isolating  any  one  ill  in  this  way 
from  the  rest  of  the  family.  Even  children  covered  with  the  scales 
of  confluent  small-pox  are  allowed  to  play  with  those  who  are 
healthy. 

"  You  need  not  fear,"  he  says  re-assuringly ;  "  it  will  do  you  no 
harm  ;  she  is  dying  of  a  broken  heart." 

I  started  as  though  a  bullet  had  whizzed  past  me,  and  stared  at 
the  Khan  as  though  he  were  the  discoverer  of  some  great  super- 
natural truth,  for  a  broken  heart  is  not  of  frequent  occinrence 
among  this  characteristic  race. 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  he  goes  on,  "  that  my  wife,  whom  you  are 
about  to  see,  was  the  wife  of  my  brother.  He  died  last  year,  and 
then  I  married  her,  it  being  the  Afghan  custom  to  do  so.  Her 
only  daughter,  the  child  of  my  brother,  and  of  course  my  niece, 
was  betrothed  to  the  elder  of  my  two  sons,  who  had  been  brought 
up  with  her  from  infancy.  They  loved  one  another  dearly,  and 
were  shortly  to  have  been  married.  Unfortunately,  however,  a 
month  or  two  ago  my  other  son  returned  from  India,  and  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  murdered  his  brother.  The  shock  was  so  great  to  my 
poor  niece  that  from  that  moment  she  pined  away,  and  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  she  is  dying  of  a  broken  heart." 

All  associations  that  are  tragic  are  undoubtedly  deeply  fascinat- 
ing ;  are  not  the  novels  that  are  most  read  full  of  sensational 
crimes  ?  Still,  I  shudder  when  I  think  that  almost  within  bow- 
shot of  the  bustle  and  din  and  confusion  of  the  crowded  streets 
outside,  that  this  reposeful  corner,  where  everything  seems  asleep, 
should  have  been  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  drama,  enacted  but  a 
few  short  weeks  ago. 

"  Was  he  mad  ?  "  I  asked,  thinking  that  his  next  words  might 
justify  the  hypothesis  of  insanity. 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  he  was  jealous ;  he  wanted  to  marry  my 
niece  himself,  and  hated  his  brother  in  consequence." 

"  What  has  become  of  him  ?  Is  he  not  overcome  by  the  sense 
of  his  guilt." 

<*  I  have  not  seen  him  lately,"  the  father  replies.     "  I  determined 
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that  he  should  be  punished,  but  he  immediately  fled  from  the 
scene  of  his  crime  and  took  refuge  in  a  sanctuary.  I  applied  to  the 
Persian  authorities  to  give  him  up,  but  although  a  formal  com- 
plaint was  lodged  against  him,  he  could  not  be  pursued,  as  the 
laws  of  refuge  may  not  be  violate,  even  to  give  up  a  murderer. 
So  we  had  to  starve  him  out.  He  is  now  undergoing  a  term  of 
imprisonment,  but  at  the  request  of  my  niece,  the  assassin's  life 
is  to  be  spared.** 

A  negress  slave  comes  to  conduct  me  down  a  path  which  in  its 
turn  leads  to  the  apartments  reserved  for  the  ladies.  A  few 
miserable  flowersj  whose  breath  of  life  seems  in  daily  danger  of 
extinction  from  being  choked  with  dust,  are  planted  by  the  tank, 
which  was  once  prettily  tiled,  but  alas,  in  too  many  places  the 
tiles  have  dropped  oflF  and  are  not  replaced,  for  nothing  in  Persia 
is  ever  mended. 

The  negress  stares  at  me ;  she  has  evidently  never  seen  a  white 
woman  before.  She  really  beams  upon  me ;  her  eyes  scintillate, 
and  her  jolly  full-moon  face  glows,  but  upon  seeing  T,  draws  her 
green  cotton  cloak  decorously  over  her  dusky  charms  with  seem- 
ing coquettishness,  and  sedulously  veils  all  but  one  eye. 

So  little  are  European  ways  known  in  this  remote  portion  of  the 
city,  which  is  certainly  far  in  the  rearward  of  civilization,  that  a 
friend  of  mine  when  riding  with  her  husband  strayed  away  from 
the  European  quarter,  and  found  themselves  the  source  of  con- 
siderable wonder  to  the  assembled  crowd,  and  overheard  the 
following  remarks  from  some  women  who  were]engaged  in  washing 
at  a  stream : 

^*  Look  !  look !  here  are  some  Franks,"  said  one. 

"  Wallan-billah !  I  never  saw  one  before,"  said  another,  strain- 
ing her  neck  to  get  a  glimpse. 

"One  is  a  woman,  I  believe,  Allah.  What  queer  creatures 
these  feringhis  are ;  their  men  and  women  go  out  together." 

"  Which  is  the  Frank  woman  ?  "  questioned  another  eagerly. 

"  The  one  who  has  only  one  leg."  They  thought  that  by  her 
not  riding  astride  that  she  was  minus  a  limb. 

But  to  return  to  my  ne^ess.  Although  the  idea  of  purchasing 
and  becoming  possessor  of  human  flesh  is  absolute!}'  repugnant  to 
our  ideas,  this  woman's  condition  does  not  call  for  any  expressions 
of  pity.  She  seems  very  happy,  and  probably  as  a  favom-ed  con- 
fidential servant  has  every  indulgence  and  liberty  save  that  of 
being  free.  She  is  evidently  not  over-worked,  as  her  sole  occupa- 
tion seems  to  be  to  arrange  and  re-arrange  her  house  veil,  which 
is  gay  with  an  excessive  prominence  of  colour* 

I  am  shown  into  a  low  room  containing  very  little  furniture, 
and  that  little  of  the  simplest  kind.  My  hostess  rises  from  the 
dhoskak,  or  mattress,  upon  which  she  was  sitting,  which  is  gar- 
nished with  a  chintz  covering  .of  doubtful  cleanliness,  but  gorgeous 
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design,  over  part  of  which  a  Persian  rug  of  exquisite  quality  and 
texture  has  been  placed. 

"  Peace  be  with  you,"  is  her  salutation  as  she  welcomes  me 
with  a  graceful  cordiality,  and  as  she  invites  me  to  sit  beside  her, 
says,  "  In  the  name  of  God  be  seated." 

Her  face  might  have  carried  oflf  the  palm  of  beauty  among 
many  European  belles.  Her  teeth  are  dazzlingly  white,  her  features 
finely  cut  in  classical  outlines,  but  delicate  and  harmonious ;  the 
large  lustrous  black  eyes  are  not  fiery,  as  one  usually  sees  among 
Indians,  but  soft  and  tender,  and  sad,  as  though  she  were  awake 
to  the  full  consciousness  of  the  over-shadowing  dread  of  losing  her 
child.  Her  long,  black  hair,  plaited  in  wisps  and  tails,  reaches 
far  below  her  waist. 

I  am  made  so  heartily  welcome,  and  there  is  such  an  evident 
wish  to  please,  common  to  most  Orientals  in  the  reception  of 
their  guests.  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  feelings  of  the  English 
are  less  warm,  or  that  we  are  a  less  kindly-disposed  people,  but 
we  are  so  reserved,  so  hemmed  in,  as  it  were,  with  our  own 
dignity,  that  our  tongues  cannot  utter  the  many  welcomes  and 
flowery  speeches  with  which  the  Oriental  mind  loves  to  clothe 
itself. 

A  Babel  of  tongues  is  going  on  outside,  and  presently  several  of 
her  friends  or  fellow  wives  come  in,  and  after  making  a  becoming 
reverence,  are  accommodated  on  the  floor,  where  they  sit  with 
their  legs  tucked  up  under  them. 

The  very  imperfect  di£fusion  of  knowledge,  or,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  the  extreme  ignorance  of  ladies  in  the  East,  of  course  tend 
to  give  a  scarcity  of  general  topics  of  conversation.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  key-note  of  their  discourse  is 
of  purely  personal  matters. 

To  us  the  life  of  a  ^loslem  woman  seems  so  monotonous  and 
colourless,  surely  the  baldest  and  tamest  one  known.  Not  only 
are  they  bound  by  the  leaden  hand  of  restraint,  and  have  to 
submit  to  the  thraldom  and  humiliations  of  this  life  of  seclusion, 
but  domestic  life,  with  its  kindly  ties  of  nature  which  our  mode 
of  living  is  calculated  to  inspire,  is  unknown,  and  love  as  an 
irresistible  and  all-pervading  sentiment  undreamt  of.  Yet  in  the 
East  the  feminine  tongue  is  gifted  with  as  great  nimbleness  and 
vigour  as  elsewhere.  They  all  thank  Allah,  the  Merciful,  devoutly 
when  they  hear  of  my  well-being,  and  that  my  family  are  in  good 
health,  and  inquire  repeatedly  if  my  intellect  be  in  good  condi- 
tion, clear  in  fact  ?  To  ask  any  one  if  their  brain  is  clear  would 
'  seem  to  imply  that  the  one  questioned,  although  perhaps  not  a 
confirmed  lunatic,  suffered  occasionally  from  transient  mental 
aberration,  or  obscure  cerebral  disorder,  but  this  in  Persia  is  a 
figure  of  speech  only,  and  merely  means  is  your  health  good. 

I  reply,  **  El-Nomdileah,  thanks  be  to  God,  my  health  is  per- 
fect, and  you,  is  your  intellect  clear  ?  "  I  ask  mv  hostess. 
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**  Mine  is  good,  thanks  be  to  God,"  she  repeats,  clapping  her 
hands  that  tea  may  be  brought,  for,  as  with  the  Russians,  tea  is 
here  the  favourite  beverage.  The  samovar,  or  brass  urn,  which 
in  a  Persian  house  is  in  hourly  requisition,  is  hissing  just  outside 
the  door.  These  urns  are  a  great  convenience  in  a  country  where 
fuel  is  so  scarce  and  dear ;  the  water  is  kept  at  boiling  point  by 
means  of  charcoal,  which  is  placed  in  a  funnel  running  through 
the  centre. 

My  hostess  gives  me  a  cup  saying,  "  May  it  be  health  to  you," 
and  in  putting  down  the  cup  my  politeness  bids  me  reply,  "  May 
your  kindness  never  be  less.  May  Allah  have  you  in  his 
keeping." 

"Ah,  whi,  whi,  whi,"  she  says,  beating  her  breast  with  the 
open  palm  in  token  of  profoundest  grief,  as  the  sound  of  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing  comes  from  the  next  room.  *'  I  will  leave  you 
for  a  moment  and  then  ask  you  to  bring  your  presence  near  my 
child." 

"  Ah,  whi,  whi,  whi,"  chorus  the  other  ladies.  "  Her  liver  has 
turned  to  water  since  that  child  fell  sick,"  says  one  sympathetically. 

"  Ya  Ali,  my  heart  bums  when  I  see  such  grief,'*  says  one  of 
her  fellow  wives. 

"  What  do  you  do  in  your  country  when  any  one  is  ill  ?  "  I  am 
asked.     "  Do  they  draw  blood  ?  " 

I  explain  that  now-a-days  phlebotomy  is  not  in  general  use, 
but  that  in  cases  of  debility  we  rather  give  a  nourishing  diet 
with,  perhaps,  a  little  wine. 

They  rattle  on,  their  brain  is  so  stocked  with  the  interests  of 
their  own  colourless  and  to  us  seemingly  insignificant  lives,  and 
their  conversation  is  not  limited  by  those  rules  found  necessary 
in  more  civilized  society.  These  eastern  ladies  are  often  very 
naive,  and  modesty  is  certainly  not  one  of  their  failings. 

"  Is  it  true  that  in  your  country  men  have  only  one  wife  ?  " 
asks  one  of  them. 

"  Quite  true,"  I  reply,  and  they  become  so  deeply  interested 
that  they  come  nearer  and  form  a  semi-circle  round  me.  Near, 
too  near;  the  smell  of  garlic  is  almost  overpowering.  The 
Prophet  is  said  to  have  disliked  the  smell  of  these  herbs  so  much 
that  he  would  not  eat  them,  imagining  that  the  angels  have  a 
weakness  for  sweet  odours,  and  holding  so  much  intercourse  with 
them  feared  that  they  might  be  disgusted  with  his  breath.  How 
heartily  at  this  moment  I  wish  that  he  had  forbidden  their  use  to 
his  followers. 

"  A  man  in  Europe  can  have  only  one  wife  at  a  time,  but  if  she 
die,  he  may  take  another." 

**  But  suppose  your  husband  tire  of  you,  and  wishes  to  marry 
some  one  else,  cannot  he  turn  you  out  ?  " 

"  Certainjy  not,"  I  reply.  "It  is  a  bad  thing  if  the  husband 
tire  of  his  wife,  or  the  wife  of  her  husband.     When  we  marry 
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we  hope  that  death  alone  will  part  us.  It  is  considered  a  great 
disgrace  to  be  divorced." 

They  explain  that  it  is  not  deemed  becoming  to  have  more 
than  four  wives  at  a  time,  and  that  if  a  man  be  rich  the  wives 
often  do  not  live  together,  but  each  has  her  separate  establish- 
ment," and  they  look  at  me  as  much  as  to  say,  '^  WHiat  do  you 
think  of  that ! " 

Of  course  I  cannot  tell  them  that  we  regard  polygamy  as  the 
bane  and  the  curse  of  the  land,  and  that  civilization  must  be 
retarded  by  it,  but  before  an  answer  can  be  framed  I  am  inter- 
rupted by  "  Is  it  true  that  the  queen  of  your  country  shows  her 
face  to  everybody  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  reply,  "  our  social  system  permits  it,  and  it  is  the 
custom  of  European  women  to  do  so." 

"  Agich^  wonderful ;  and  how  does  she  amuse  herself  ?  " 

^^  In  many  ways.  First  a  great  deal  of  time  is  taken  up  in 
looking  after  the  welfare  of  her  subjects." 

^^  And  does  she  make  much  medakl  ?  "  (exacting  tribute.  All 
Persians  consider  it  a  legitimate  means  of  making  money). 

^^  No,  our  queen  makes  no  medakl,  but  spends  a  great  deal  of 
her  money  in  doing  good.  She  has  just  published  a  book,  which 
was  written  in  her  leisure  moments,  which  has  been  read  with 
the  greatest  interest  by  most  people  in  England." 

The  testimony  of  a  Persian  is  a  very  unreliable  source  of 
information,  and  from  the  silence  that  ensues  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  suspicious  of  mine.  At  length  one  rather  more  forward 
than  the  rest  savs  :  "  Why  should  a  queen  do  this  thing  ?  Has 
she  no  Meerzaf  (scribe).  Is  no  one  in  the  kingdom  capable 
of  writing  but  herself.     What  zahmat  (trouble)  ?  " 

"On  the  contrary,"  I  reply,  "the  queen  never  considers 
occupation  a  trouble,  and  would  be  extremely  miserable  if  con- 
demned to  perpetual  leisure.  We  are  a  busy  people,  and  are 
happy  when  our  time  is  well  employed.  English  ladies  often 
amuse  themselves  by  making  clothes  for  the  poor ;  they  cut  out 
the  material  and  make  them  entirely  themselves." 

"  Ai  Khoda !  God  is  great,"  they  say  half  pityingly,  for  surprising 

as  it  may  appear,  it  is  still  true  that  they  do  not  envy  us  our  mode 

of  living.     The  superstition  so  sinister  and  multiform  in  which 

the  souls  of  even  the  most  educated  are  steeped  might  prompt 

curiosity  about  our  habits  and  usages,  as  they  know  we  live  in  a 

world  very  different  to  their  own,  but  will  not  allow  envy  to  well 

up  in  their  breasts.     They  might  well  say : 

"  Taught  by  that  Power  who-pities  me, 
I  learn  to  pitj  them." 

Their  religion  has  traced  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  between 
our  future  and  their  own.  WTien  ^ue  are  experiencing  the  un- 
utterable pangs  and  miseries  allotted  to  unbelievers,  they  will  be 
revelling  in  the  eternal  joys  of  a  sensual  Paradise. 
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Thus  do  they  solve  the  theory  of  compensations^  and  can  afford 
to  compassionate  us,  who  only  grasp  the  transient  shadows  of  this 
world,  while  they  secure  the  substance  of  the  world  to  come. 

Do  not  Mormon  women  win  their  immortality  much  after  the 
same  fashion  ? 

Still  it  is  hardly  just  to  scrutinize  the  lives  of  Moslem  women 
by  the  light  of  our  experience.     With  their  lack  of  education, 
they  do  not  clamour  for  woman's  rights,  and  cannot  conceive  that 
we  were  bom  for  a  nobler  end  than  to  be  the  slave  or  plaything  of 
a  man's  fancy. 

After  all,  the  pleasures  and  amusements  and  aims  of  our  lives 
are  undesired  because  unknown ;  and  did  not  Haller  write : 

*'  "Wer  nie  gedarbt,  ist  ohne  Freudereich." 

"  And  you,  what  do  you  do  ?  "  they  ask. 

"  I  amuse  myself  in  many  ways.  I  read  and  work  and  some- 
times write  up  my  journal,  and  mention  anything  that  strikes  me 
particularly.  I  do  this  partly  for  my  own  amusement,  and  partly 
that  my  children  may  know  something  of  the  habits  of  the  people 
aud  customs  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  bom.  For 
instance,  to-day  I  will  mention  having  come  to  see  you,  and  how 
nice  and  kind  you  have  all  been." 

A  murmur  of  approbation  arises  from  the  assembly. 

The  Khan's  wife  re-appears,  and  I  see  by  the  tears  in  her  eyes 
that  her  mind  is  filled  with  apprehension.  I  accompany  her  to 
a  long  low  room,  whose  dingy  appearance  is  not  much  enlivened 
by  a  row  of  small  windows,  with  tiny  panes  of  glass,  too  high  to 
see  out  of.  An  ornamental  cornice  runs  above  them,  upon  which 
a  large  spider  is  busily  spinning  her  web. 

The  poor  little  bereaved  one,  who  is  so  young  that  I  imagine 
she  bewails  the  loss  of  a  playfellow  rather  than  a  lover,  is  lying 
back  among  a  pile  of  cushions,  and  a  smile  of  welcome  lights  up 
the  pale  weary  face  as  she  takes  my  hand.  She  tells  me  that 
owing  to  my  presence  she  feels  a  little  better  already,  but  a 
hollow  cough  suggests  that  the  malady  is  too  deep-seated  to  find 
a  remedy  in  this  world.  "Talk  to  her,  Khaumn,"  the  mother 
says,  "  communicate  whatever  your  heart  suggests.  Your  words 
are  the  words  of  wisdom,  and  all  that  you  say  I  will  treasure  in 
my  mind  and  profit  by  it." 

Alas !  the  only  "  word  of  wisdom  "  that  I  can  give  is  to  recom- 
mend her  to  have  some  extract  of  meat  made  at  once,  to  give  to 
the  child,  who  seems  almost  fainting  from  weakness  and  exhaus- 
tion. She  will  do  so,  I  know,  as  in  the  East  they  are  quite  as 
alive  to  the  physiological  importance  of  good  soup  as  we  are. 

I  fear  to  tire  her,  therefore  after  a  further  interchange  of 
compliments  I  take  my  leave.  "Promise  that  you  will  soon 
return,"  the  Khan's  wife  says,  again  thanking  me  for  coming, 
"  and  that  you  will  gladden  my  day  with  the  brightness  of  your 
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presence."  I  never  saw  them  after.  In  less  than  a  week  I 
received  a  message  from  the  mother,  saying  that  it  was  written  in 
the  book  of  life  that  her  child  should  depart,  and  that  she  already 
slept.     The  fatal  March  winds  had  cut  short  her  life. 


MATEMJIEH.    FEBRUARY,  1885. 
IN  MEMORIAL. 

See  with  orient  beam  yon  desert  sun 

Like  fire  of  some  great  f unlace^  slowly  rise 
Climbing  the  sky ;  from  whence,  his  fiery  throne, 
.   He  filL  the  earth  with  light,  and  darlmess  flies. 

As  morning  breaks  apace  the  growing  dawn  reveals 
The  hurried  camp,  where,  wearied  out,  the  tired  soldiers  seek 

A  fitful  slumber,  dreaming  there,  perchance,  of  distant  fields 
And  meadows  green,  or  homes  remote  upon  the  moorland  bleak. 

The  day  wears  on,  the^  see  the  sullen  foe 

Gathered  to  bar  their  passage  to  the  Nile, 
Advance  they  must ;  their  burning  thirst  can  know 

No  respite,  till  they've  made  the  desperate  trial. 

And  hark !    What  sound  is  this  which  rings  out  to  the  air 
With  clear  and  strident  note  ;  it  is  the  bugle  call ! 

Quick  to  your  ranks,  lads — and  with  weapons  bare 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  wait  the  storm  now  threatening  one  and  all. 

Like  torrent  burst  from  bed  of  Alpine  stream. 

Which  rushes  madly  down  in  headlong  course, 
Like  crash  of  silver-crested  wave  with  lightning  gleam, 

Washed  on  the  storm-beat  coast  with  thundering  force — 

So  on  the  silent  ranks  of  England's  martial  sons 

Breaks  the  fierce  chivalry  of  Arab  war. 
With  hideous  clamours  rismg  from  their  lungs, 

To  urge  each  other  forwara, — on  they  pour. 

But  all  in  vain  against  that  steadfast  band ; 

No  force  of  theirs  can  break  that  line  of  steel ; 
But  backward  borne  and  scattered  like  the  sand 

The  desert  host  in  dire  confusion  reel. 

But  e'er  they  turn,  some  random  bullet  sped 

From  unltnown  hand,  has  wrought  a  woful  deed. 
Our  leader  falls ;  his  noble  life  by  noblest  spirit  led 

Ebbs  fast  away,  a  ransom  to  his  country's  need. 

His  soldiers  gather  round  with  deep  and  bitter  grief ! 

Tenderly  they  raise  and  bear  him  'cross  the  burning  sand. 
No  aims  but  theirs  shall  do  this  work — their  heart-s  a]3k  no  relief 

Until  he's  laid  for  ever  in  that  far  and  lonely  land. 

All  honour  to  thee,  gallant  Stewart,  beside  thy  bloody  bier 
A  nation  mourns  m  speechless  grief  a  soldier  tried  and  true ; 

A  stainless  life,  a  ^^tle  life,  a  soul  that  knew  not  fear. 
Ideal  type  of  British  race,  thy  loss  we  long  shall  rue. 

Tlie  memory  of  thy  gallant  death  will  live  for  evermore 
As  to  our  sons  in  years  to  come  the  stirring  tale  well  tell, 

And  men  will  talk  throughout  the  land  in  homes  of  rich  and  poor 
Of  him  who  sleeps  a  soldier's  sleep  beside  the  Gakdul  Welt, 

c.  A. 


SNOBTON  SOCIETY. 

Dbawn  by  Miss  Thkrbsa  Townhouse,  poe  thr  benefit  op  heb 
FniEND  Miss  Gwendoline  CJountbymousb. 


LETTER  V. 

FroTYi  Theresa  Townmouse  to  Qivendoline  Countrymouse. 

Snobton-by-the-Sea,  —r — shire. 

DEAREST  GWEN, 
In    a  former    letter  I  promised  to  make   you'  acquainted 
— ^through  the  medium  of  pen  and  ink,  be  it  understood — with 
some  of  the  jeunesse  dorke  of  Snobton.     I  hasten  to  fulfil  my 
promise. 

Though  you  will  read  my  letter  in  the  month  of  roses,  I  am 
going  to  carry  you  back  in  imagination  to  the  snows  of  Christmas, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  great  event  of  the  Snobton  season, 
the  "  Bachelors'  Ball,"  comes  off  during  that  period  of  the  year, 
which  is  par  excellence  the  paradise  of  school-boys  and  the  inferno 
of  dyspeptics.  I  do  this  chiefly  because  I  feel  that  no  more 
suitable  time  could  be  chosen  for  presenting  to  your  notice  some 
of  our  noted  lady-killers,  I  won't  say  our  "  mashers,"  because  I 
know  you  object  to  slang.^ 

I  always  contend  that  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  a  picture, 
whether  on  canvas  or  in  real  life,  depends  on  the  background. 
Would  the  most  beautiful  woman  one's  fancy  can  paint  be  quite 
so  enchanting  among  unlovely  surroundings  ?  Can  you  imagine 
Helen  of  Troy  in  an  ill-made  gown,  living  in  a  ten-roomed, 
inartistically-fumished  house,  and  seated  at  an  ill-arranged  break- 
fast-table cutting  thick  bread-and-butter  for  half-a-dozen  rough- 
headed  children  ?  Can  you  contemplate  such  a  violation  of  every 
law  of  art  without  a  shudder  ? 

And  yet  life  is  full  of  such  contradictions.  You  see  every  day 
women  who,  by  some  irony  of  fate,  are  thrust  into  positions  which 
thev  certainly  do  not  adorn,  while  others,  whom  Nature  has  stamped 
with  the  hall-mark  of  innate  distinction,  are  doomed  "  by  the 
accident  of  birth  "  to  a  life  of  obscurity,  if  not  of  actual  poverty. 
The  "  eternal  fitness  of  things"  demands  that  a  beautiful  woman 
should  have  beautiful  things  about  her — her  whole  entourage 
should  be  in  accordance  with  herself,  or  a  painful  sense  of  incon- 
gruity is  felt  by  the  beholder. 
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Now  all  this  parenthetical  moralising  has  sprung  from  my 
dictum  that  a  great  deal  depends  on  background.  It  was 
with  this  idea  uppermost  in  my  mind  that  I  resolved  to  present 
to  you  under  the  most  favourable  auspices  some  of  the  male 
leaders  of  Snobton  Society. 

The  Bachelors'  Ball  is  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  young  ladies 
'*  on  their  promotion ;  *'  it  is  their  great  field-day,  their  annual 
opportunity  of  shining  forth  in  gorgeous  apparel  before  the 
admiring  eyes  of  friends  and  the  envious  eyes  of  foes.  On  such 
occasions  rival  beauties  meet  and  smile — ^and  hate  each  other 
with  due  fervour.  Is  any  bitterness  in  the  world  equal  to  the 
bitterness  of  an  envious  woman's  smile  when  she  sees  herself  com- 
pelled to  yield  the  palm  to  another  woman  ;  when  she  sees  her- 
self not  only  surpassed  in  beauty,  but  in  elegance  of  dress,  in 
popularity — in  everything  ? 

I  saw  such  a  smile  on  the  lips  of  Sophonisba  DuUman  when  her 
eyes  fell  on  the  graceful  figure,  the  bright  fiice,  the  well-chosen 
gown  and  the  perfect  waltzing  of  a  vivacious  little  brunette  who 
was  turning  the  not  over-wise  heads  of  some  of  our  beaux  gar^ns 
at  the  Bachelors'  Ball  last  Christmas.  It  was  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  watch  Sophonisba^s  face  when  she  saw  this  fair  inter- 
loper surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  admirers  eager  for  a  dance  with 
the  "  belle  "  of  the  room,  while  she — the  dethroned  and  neglected 
"beauty" — ^was  wrathfully  conscious  of  many  a  blank  space  on 
her  programme.  Sophonisba's  brow  grew  blacker  and  blacker, 
but  the  fickle  swains  who  were  wont  to  pay  her  court  never 
heeded  her.  Another  star,  of  lesser  magnitude  but  of  greater 
brilliancy,  had  arisen,  and  she  was  left  to  languish  unheeded  and 
unadmired. 

And  now  to  describe  some  of  these  fickle  swains.  I  feel  I 
cannot  do  better  than  select  Lovelace  Brayneless  for  my  first 
"  study  firom  life,"  as  he  is,  at  all  events  in  his  own  estimation,  quite 
the  most  prominent  person  in  the  frivolous  or  ball-giving,  ball- 
going  clique.  He  is  the  jeune  premiei'  of  the  Snobton  social  stage  ; 
the  Borneo  to  many  a  would-be  Juliet,  the  Ferdinand  to  numerous 
unsophisticated  Mirandas.  No  debutarde  can  consider  herself  a 
success  unless  she  has  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  his  notice, 
unless  her  name  has  figured  on  his  ball-programme — a  place  in 
which  is  almost  as  eagerly  coveted  as  a  paragraph  in  the  sacred 
volumes  of  Burke.  Dancing-men  are  at  a  premium  here,  and 
to  be  "  asked  for  a  dance  "  by  this  gay  Lothario  is  a  triumph  for 
a  Snobton  young  lady. 

And  what  is  Lovelace  Brayneless  like  ?  I  see,  in  imagination, 
that  question  hovering  on  your  lips.  I  confess  that  I  Imve  cud- 
gelled my  brain  for  fully  five  minutes,  that  I  have  meditatively 
dipped  my  pen  in  the  ink  at  least  a  dozen  times,  that  I  have  looked 
up  to  the  ceiling  and  round  the  room  in  search  of  inspiration ; 
that,  finally,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  powers  are 
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unequal  to  the  task  I  have  set  myself ;  that,  in  a  word,  I  cannot 
draw  Lovelace  Brajoieless'  portrait  with  anything  like  the  skill  the 
subject  deserves.  Perhaps  my  eyes  have  been  so  dazzled  by  the 
"  radiance  and  collateral  light "  of  the  "  bright  particular  star  "  of 
our  society  that  they  have  lost  their  trick  of  quick  observation ; 
perhaps — ^but  why  pursue  the  painful  theme  ?  Shall  I  bare  my 
heart  only  to  call  up  a  pitying  smile  on  your  contemptuous  lips  ? 
Never !  The  "  worm  i'  the  bud  "  shall  not  feed  on  my  damask 
cheek,  even  though  I  conceal  my  woes  irom  my  dearest  friend. 
The  Spartan  boy  who  let  the  hidden  vulpine  torturer  gnaw  his 
vitals  did  not  maintain  a  more  impassive  demeanour  or  a  braver 
front  than  will  I. 

But  seriously,  let  me  endeavour  to  take  heart  of  grace,  and  try 
at  least  to  achieve  my  self-imposed  task.  You,  I  know,  will  be 
indulgent  to  my  short-comings ;  you  will  not  be  hypercritical,  or 
malicious,  or  unkind,  but  will  take  my  eflforts  to  amuse  your  solitude 
literally  as  efforts^  and  not  as  achievements.  My  pen,  unworthy 
as  it  is  of  the  office,  must  perforce  sketch  Lovelace  Brayneless  as  he 
is  in  the  flesh.  I  say  "  sketch  "  advisedly.  Do  not  expect  florid 
word-painting  from  me.  In  outline  only  and  in  humble  black 
and  white  are  my  portraits  drawn.  I  have  no  time  for  detail  or 
elaboration,  no  talent  for  "  colour,"  no  eye  for  "  effect."  But  to 
resume. 

Lovelace  Brayneless  is  tall  and  tolerably  good-looking,  with  an 
aquiline  nose  of  formidable  size  and  altitude — an  aristocratic 
feature  of  which  he  must  be  inordinately  proud,  for  he  holds  his 
head  high  with  a  vainqxieur  air,  and  the  organ  in  question  is 
consequently  exalted  even  more  than  nature  intended.  His  fore- 
head has  none  of  those  ugly  protuberances  which  are  supposed  to 
indicate  intellect ;  it  is  very  narrow,  very  smooth,  very  low,  and 
slightly  retreating.  His  head  is  also  narrow,  though  what  phre- 
nologists term  "  the  bump  of  self-esteem  "  is  abundantly  developed 
— as  dear  Carlyle  would  have  said.  His  eyes  are  grey,  rather  too 
close  together,  and  mildly  inexpressive.  Altogether,  judging 
from  his  physiognomy  and  from  his  conversation,  I  should  imagine 
that  Lovelace  Brayneless  is  not  an  individual  calculated  to 
accomplish  the  feat  popularly  known  as  "  settingf  the  Thames  on 
fire.'*  Indeed,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  I  fancy  tnat  classic  stream 
may  roll  its  turbid  waters  to  the  sea  without  fear  of  combustion. 
But  Lovelace  does  not  base  his  claim  to  social  distinction  on  such 
an  insecure — not  to  say  ungenteel — foundation  as  mere  talent. 
The  easy  swagger  of  his  gait,  the  superciliousness  of  his  smile, 
hia  languid  utterance,  his  drawl — need  I  enimierate  the  list  of  his 
graces  ?  Are  they  not  evident  to  the  most  obtuse  observer  ? 
Tien,  too — ^for  I  am  just  if  not  generous — he  is  a  good  cricketer, 
a  fair  football-player,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  perfect 
dancer.  On  the  latter  point,  however,  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say 
presently. 
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Ah!  I  had  almost  forgotten  it.  Ix)velace  not  only  excels  in 
the  manly  sports  of  cricket  and  football ;  he  has  another  "  social 
grace,"  besides  that  of  being  an  accomplished  valaeur.  He  sings. 
In  resonant  baritone  tones — ^more  noisy  than  mnsical — ^I  have 
heard  him  apostrophise  the  various  divinities  who  have  exercised 
dominion  over  his  fickle  heart.  I  have  heard  him  declaim  in 
ringing  or  pathetic  accents,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  oft-sung  story 
of  the  "  Little  Midshipmite."  I  have  even  heard  him  attempt 
the  glorious  "  Toreador "  song  from  "  Carmen ; "  but  over  the 
latter  painful /cwco  I  prefer  to  draw  a  veil. 

In  my  last  letter  I  confided  to  your  sympathising  ear  some  of 
the  sufferings  I  have  undergone  at  the  hands  of  our  atoateur 
musicians,  so  I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  vocal  sins  of  which  Love- 
lace has  been  guilty,  but  proceed  to  describe  him  as  he  appeared 
in  all  his  glory  at  the  Bachelors'  Ball. 

Now,  dear  Gwen,  picture  to  yourself  a  large,  long  room,  hung 
with  the  portraits  of  local  dignitaries,  and  seasonably  festooned 
with  holly  and  evergreens.  At  the  further  end  of  the  room  a 
small  orchestra,  decked  with  shnibs  and  tree-ferns,  and  occupied 
by  a  band  of  twenty  musicians,  who  are  discoursing  dreamy 
waltzes,  inspiriting  polkas,  and  boisterous  galops  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  the  youthful — and  those  who  by  courtesy  are  still  termed 
youthful — members  of  Snobton  society,  gathered  together  to  offer 
their  annual  homage  to  Terpsichore. 

Round  the  room  are  ranged  raised  rout-seats  covered  with  red 
cloth — there  flourish  the  chaperones  and  droop  the  wall-flowers. 
Facing  the  orchestra  is  a  little  sacred  territory,  carpeted  with  crim- 
son, ornamented  with  pots  of  flowers,  and  furnished  with  half-a-dozea 
luxuriously  padded  easy-chairs.  This  little  Eden  is  reserved  for 
Jjady  Plutus,  Mrs.  Highflyer,  Mrs.  FitzHodge,  and  other  "  lofty 
insignificancies " — to  use  a  Carlylean  phrase — who  may  honour 
the  Bachelors'  Ball  with  their  presence. 

It  is  a  great  sight  to  see  our  Snobton  Queen  on  these  state 
occasions.  Magnificent  in  diamonds,  and  gorgeous  in  appaiel, 
she  seats  herself  in  the  most  comfortable  easy-chair,  and  is 
instantly  surrounded  by  her  court.  Beardless  youths  cast  idola- 
trous glances  on  her  mature  charms,  and  men  who  have  a  whole- 
some respect  for  her  husband's  wealth  humbly  solicit  the  honour 
of  a  dance.  Others — and  among  them  our  friend  Lovelace 
Brayneless — consider  a  waltz  with  Lady  Plutus  the  highest  of 
social  distinctions.  It  is  to  them  what  an  invitation  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace  or  Marlborough  House  is  in  other  circles ;  what  Dhe 
Order  of  the  Garter  is  to  a  successful  statesman;  what  the 
Victoria  CroPS  is  to  a  soldier.  The  power  of  Beauty  itself  sinks 
into  insignificance  before  the  superior  might — nay,  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Wealth.  What  is  the  brilliancy  of  Rosalind's  eyes  to  the 
flash  of  Lady  Plutus'  diamonds  ?  what  is  the  sheen  of  Amaryllis' 
blonde  tresses  to  the  glitter  of  the  gold  in  Dives'  coffers  ?  what  is 
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the  smile  of  a  pair  of  rosy  lips  to  the  hope  of  winning,  by  means 
of  a  little  judicious  flattery,  the  entree  to  Plutus  Hall,  and  a  share 
of  all  the  good  things  that  abound  there  ? 

Ah,  this  is  an  unromantic  age,  my  dear  Gwen.  A  "feast  of 
reason  "  and  a  **  flow  of  soul "  are  little  calculated  to  win  the 
suffrages  of  the  modem  young  man.  A  dinner  of  herbs,  though 
seasoned  with  the  wit  of  a  Maintenon,  would  be  little  appreciated 
nowadays.  We  prefer  a  carefully  selected  menu  and  the  best 
of  wines. 

The  Plutean  banquets  are  of  the  most  rechercM  description ; 
consequently,  it  is  worth  while  to  play  the  part  of  toady  for 
one  evening,  if  by  doing  so  an  invitation  can  be  secured.  Of 
course  Lady  Plntus  does  not  waltz  so  well  as  Miss  Fetherwaite, 
but  then,  think  of  the  honour  of  encircling  that  august  waist 
with  your  arm  !  think  of  the  envious  eyes  that  will  follow  your 
gyrating  form  as  you  whirl  that  somewhat  ungainly  but  gor- 
geously-attired lady  round  the  room !  So,  no  doubt,  these  gay 
bachelors  argue,  and,  consequently,  the  crowd  round  Lady  Plutus 
is  greater  than  that  about  the  belle  of  the  ball ;  this  is  why  the 
programme  of  the  former  can  compare  favourably  with  that  of 
the  latter  ;  this  is  why  Beauty  is  eclipsed  by  Wealth. 

Lovelace  Brayneless  having  secured  "  half  a  dance  "  with  the 
most  popular  woman  in  the  room — her  ladyship  rarely  accords  a 
whole  one,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  the  coveted  honour — is  free 
to  turn  his  attention  elsewhere.  See  him  assume  liis  all-con- 
quering swagger  as  he  elevates  that  magnificent  aquiline  nose — 
which  rivals  in  size  that  immortalised  in  "  deathless  "  bronze  by 
the  artist — I  forget  his  name — whose  statue  of  the  hero  of  Water- 
loo was  so  long  an  eyesore  to  the  metropolis. 

Lovelace  is  passing  the  various  damsels  in  review  before  selecting 
a  partner.  See  him  cast  a  supercilious  and  depreciatory  glance  at 
the  fair  flowers  ranged  on  those  crimson-covered  benches — flowers 
ready  enough  to  be  culled,  and  certainly  unwilling  to  waste  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  The  blushing  dibntante  simpers  and 
nervously  flutters  her  fan  as  she  feels  his  eye  upon  her.  "  Hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,"  the  poet  sings.  Ah,  my 
rosy-cheeked,  bright-eyed  Miss  Seventeen,  do  not  listen  to  its 
flattering  tale  :  you  are  doomed  to  disappointment.  Lovelace's 
glance  has  passed  from  you  to  that  sallow-cheeked,  angular  Miss 
Twenty-seven ;  you  have  no  dower  but  those  rosy  cheeks  and 
plimip  shoulders  of  yours,  while  she  has  a  dot  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  He  approaches,  bows,  and  in  a  trice.  Miss  Twenty-seven 
is  whirled  away  to  join  the  gay  throng  of  dancers. 

Lovelace  Brayneless  has,  as  I  told  you,  the  reputation  of  being 
an  accomplished  valseur.  And  indeed,  he  is,  compared  with  some 
of  those  whose  saltatory  efforts  provoke  a  smile  of  derision  from 
the  spectators,  of  agony  from  the  hapless  damsel  who  is  being 
victimised  as  a  partner.     Lovelace,  once   fairly   started,   dances 
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with  tremendous  vigour.  Woe  be  to  the  unlucky  csouple  who  cross 
him  in  his  wild  career! — they  will  infallibly  come  to  grief. 
"  Steering "  is  an  art  which  he  disdains  to  cultivate — in  fine  he 
dances  as  if  the  whole  room  were  at  his  orders.  As  he  charges 
furiously  into  the  thick  of  the  TneUe  (for  the  Bachelors'  Ball  is 
usually  overcrowded)  his  unhappy  partner  is  exposed  to  the  brunt 
— I  was  going  to  say  of  the  battle,  until  I  remembered  that  I  am 
describing  a  scene  at  a  ball  and  not  a  college  "  scrimmage." 

Were  it  not  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  being  chosen  out  of 
many  as  a  partner  by  one  who  aspires  to  be  the  Snobton  "  glass 
of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,"  I  imagine  that  a  dance  with 
Jjoveless  Brayneless  would  not  be  so  eagerly  desired  by  the 
numerous  young  ladies  who  look  on  the  Bachelors'  Ball  as  the 
quintessence  of  Sishionable  festivity. 

But,  dear  Grwen,  you  must  not  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
Lovelace  is  our  only  representative  young  man.  He,  indeed,  lays 
claim  to  the  highest  place  in  our  social  Valhalla ;  but,  though  of 
inferior  grade,  we  have  other  heroes,  who,  having  won  their  spurs, 
aspire  to  occupy  one  day  the  proud  position  Lovelace  now  fills 
with  such  grace  and  dignity. 

Prominent  among  these  ambitious  youths  is  Narcissus  Cadman, 
Lovelace's  Fidue  Achates — the  Pylades  to  his  Oresles,  the 
Benvolio  to  his  Romeo.  Lovelace  and  Narcissus  are  sworn  friends 
and  allies ;  though,  as  in  most  friendships,  one  leads  the  other 
follows,  one  commands  the  other  obeys. 

Narcissus  Cadman  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  wealthy  retired 
tradesmen  who  help  to  make  Snobton  society  what  it  is. 
The  Cadmans  have,  however,  "sunk  the  shop,"  to  use  an 
extremely  vulgar*  but  expressive  idiom,  and  launched  themselves 
on  the  frothy  sea  of  local  fashionable  life.  I  need  not  recapitulate 
the  means  by  which  nouveav^  riches  steer  their  course  through 
the  shoals  and  quicksands  of  society.  I  have  already  described 
how  the  Plutuses,  the  Highflyers  and  others  of  their  genus  have 
achieved  a  position  in  this  little  world  of  ours.  The  Cadmans  have 
wisely  followed  in  their  footsteps  and  have  risen,  like  their 
prototypes,  from  the  ranks  to  a  tolerably  prominent  plaee  in  the 
social  army. 

Narcissus — the  son  and  heir  of  the  Cadmans — is  a  dapper  little 
man  with  a  "  gushing  "  manner,  and  an  ever-ready  smile.  He  is 
not  handsome,  but  he  is  a  dandy  of  the  first  water,  and  his 
popularity  with  the  fairer  half  of  creation  is  second  only  to  that 
of  the  great  Lovelace  himself.  At  the  Bachelors'  Ball  he  is  iB 
his  element.  He  is  a  steward,  one  of  the  committee,  ubiquitous, 
omnipotent.  The  hired  waiters  bow  before  hiui  with  abject 
servility,  the  musicians  listen  to  his  orders  with  obsequious 
respect,  the  very  portraits  on  the  walls  seem  to  smile  down 
approval  as  he  bustles  hither  and  thither  through  the  gay  crowd. 
He  it  is  who  "  receives  "  Lady  Plutus  at  the  entrance  ;  who,  his 
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face  wreathed  in  welcoming  smiles,  ushers  her  into  the  room ; 
who  offers  her  coffee,  ices,  champagne ;  who  holds  her  fan  and 
bouquet,  and  is  rewarded  for  all  these  attentions,  and  made  happy 
by  "half  a  dance." 

Then  there  is  Hercules  Macbrag — stalwart,  broad-shouldered, 
and  athletic  of  figure,  with  the  look  and  bearing  of  a  prize-fighter. 
He  too  has  his  admirers,  though  his  ponderous  frame  is  unfitted 
for  the  windings  of  the  "mazy,"  as  Dick  Swiveller  would  say. 
Still,  as  many  young  ladies  think  a  bad  partner  is  better  than  no 
partner,  Hercules  is  seldom  unprovided  with  an  Omphale,  who  with 
true  feminine  hypocrisy  smilingly  assures  him  that  "  his  step  suits 
hers  exactly,"  though  her  poor  little  toes  have  been  sadly  crushed 
and  her  dress  torn  to  ribbons  by  his  clumsy  feet. 

So  much  for  the  power  of  feminine  endurance.  I  will  not, 
however,  try  yours  longer,  lest  you  should  lose  all  interest  in  our 
Snobton  beaux,  whom  by-the-bye  I  have  not  fully  enumerated  as 
yet.  "  The  cry  is  still  they  come,"  but  I  am  too  sleepy  to  write 
more  to-night.     Adieu. 

Your  always  attached, 

THERESA  TOWNMOUSE. 


THE  ISLES  OF  THE  AMAZON. 

With  an  lUmtration. 


n^HlS  sketch  from  the  mighty  South  American  river  (the  queen  of  rivers  as 
J-  it  is  often  considered)  gives  a  charming  idea  of  the  island-studded  estuary^ 
and  its  labyrinthine  channels,  where,  as  Agossiz  ohserved,  ''the  current  is 
hardly  perceptihle  to  the  sight,  and  resemhles  rather  the  equahle,  measured, 
and  regular  flow  of  an  ocean  than  that  of  an  inland  stream."  The  voyager  finds 
himsefi  sailing  between  shores,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  the  sliores,  not  of  the 
river  itself,  hut  of  the  almost  countless  islands  scattered  over  its  vast  erpanse. 

Very  beautiful  are  these  ''  island  Edens,"  blooming  with  fresh  verdure  and 
luxuriant  in  the  fantastic  forms  of  tropical  vegetation.  Conspicuous  above  all 
their  greenery  rises,  with  the  ^ce  of  a  stately  Corinthian  column,  the  lofty 
but  sknder  assai-palm,  with  its  crown  of  light,  plume-like  leaves,  and  its 
clusters  of  berry-like  fruit,  drooping  from  a  brancn  that  shoots  out  almost 
horizontally,  just  beneath  the  wavy  foliage.  The  dense  leafy  masses  convey, 
as  forest  scenery  always  does,  the  idea  of  solitude ;  and  yet  these  fairy  shores 
are  not  entirely  solitary.  Houses  are  studded  here  and  there :  houses  picturesque 
enough,  with  their  high  thatched,  ovw-hanging  roofs,  to  obtain  a  place  in  an 
artisrs  sketch-book. 

Some  idea  of  this  majestic  river  may  be  gained  by  remembering  that,  from 
its  sources,  which  are  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Pacific,  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Atlantic,  it  measures  four  thousand  miles.  Its  tidal  influence  extends  for  six 
hundred  miles,  and  at  the  mouth  it  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  wide. 
Such  are  its  volume  of  water  and  force  of  current  that  they  drive  back  the 
ocean  some  fifty  leagues. 


A  TEUE   PEOPHET. 
By  Annette  Calthrop. 

HERE  PROFESSOR  HEINRICH  BETTINGER  had  dressed 
himself  with  more  than  usual  care  when  he  sallied  forth, 
one  fine  April  morning,  to  pay  a  Kaffee-Visite  to  Frau  Mittnacht^ 
who  lived  in  an  old-fashioned,  rambling,  wooden  house  standing 
in  a  large  garden  on  the  high  road,  about  a  mile  distant  from 
his  home  in  the  little  town  of  Ahnstadt,  in  South  Germany. 
The  Professor  was  a  middle-aged,  awkwardly-built  man,  slightly 
under  middle  height,  and  inclined  to  stoutness;  he  had  high 
shoulders  and  a  short  neck,  and  he  stooped  as  he  walked.  His 
face,  spite  of  his  long,  shaggy  hair,  irregular  features,  wide 
mouth,  and  crooked  teeth,  was  by  no  means  devoid  of  attraction. 
The  forehead,  over  which  the  untidy  hair  fell  loosely,  was  broad 
and  nobly  shaped ;  the  blue  eyes  which  looked  out  from  under 
his  spectacles  were  full  of  gentleness  and  candour ;  his  expression 
was  benignity  itself;  and  his  whole  manner  unassuming — ^almost 
childlike  in  its  simplicity. 

The  Professor  was,  as  we  have  said,  dressed  with  more  than  usaal 
care.  It  was  true  that  his  broadcloth  suit  was  ill  made,  and 
that  it  had  worn  white  at  the  seams  and  bright  at  the  elbows ; 
it  was  true,  too,  that  his  wide  flapping,  linen  collar  was  frayed 
at  the  edges,  limp,  and  innocent  of  starch,  and  that  his  clumsy 
boots  betrayed  unskilled  country  workmanship;  but  he  had 
brushed  his  clothes — an  unwonted  concession  to  the  proprieties — 
had  applied  some  precision  to  the  lying  of  his  black  cravat,  which 
was  generally  fastened  in  a  loose  knot  under  one  ear,  and  had 
substituted  a  soft  black  felt  hat  for  the  sun-scorched  straw  one, 
whose  dilapidated  condition  in  the  region  of  the  brim  was 
palpable  even  to  his  short-sighted  eyes. 

Herr  Bettinger  trotted  briskly  down  the  stone  staircase 
leading  from  his  rooms,  which  were  at  the  top  of  a  tall  comer 
house  in  the  main  street  of  Ahnstadt.  As  he  passed  out  of  the 
open  front  door  he  knocked  against  his  servant  Ricke,  a  country 
girl  in  a  nondescript  dress  of  short  blue  petticoat,  colourless 
loose  print  jacket,  and  clattering  wooden  shoes,  who  was  entering 
with  a  pitcher  of  water  poised  upon  her  head.  Calling  a  genial 
"Pardon"  after  him  he  turned  the  corner,  into  the  Canzlei 
Strasse — a  picturesque  narrow  street,  with  shops  and  tall  irregular 
houses,  many  of  them  of  wood ;  the  character  of  the  street,  as  of 
all  the  town,  was  pre-eminently  studious.  A  polytechnic  school, 
a   gymnasium,  and  a  music   school  stood  in  close  proximity  to 
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each  other  in  the  Canzlei  Strasse.  Students  in  eccentric  caps 
and  shawls,  and  with  sparingly  combed  hair,  were  to  be  seen, 
rushing  in  little  companies  of  twos  and  threes,  to  keep  scholastic 
appointments  at  one  or  other  of  these  institutions.  Outside  the 
town  was  the  Lust  Garten,  where  sunburned  fair-haired  soldiers, 
elderly  pedants,  tastelessly  dressed  **  housewives  " — their  everlast- 
ing knitting  in  their-  hands — nurses  and  children  were  to  be  seen 
taking  the  air  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

The  Professor  saluted  many  acquaintances  as  he  hurried  along. 
Students — several  of  whom  were  pupils  of  his  own — doffed  their 
caps  in  respectful  greeting.  His  most  intimate  friend,  generally 
known  by  the  high-sounding  title  of  the  Herr  Consistorialrath 
Eisenlohr — a  stout,  breathless  little  man,  with  grey  hair,  keen 
grey  eyes,  and  a  shrewd  clever  face,  was  smoking  an  immense 
meerschaum  in  a  door-way ;  he  looked  up,  with  a  nod  and  cordial 
"  Guten  Tag,"  as  the  Professor  went  by. 

At  length  Herr  Bettinger  entered  a  bookseller's  shop ;  after  a 
brief  colloquy  with  the  proprietor  he  issued  therefrom,  a  gaily 
bound  edition  of  Georg  Eber's  latest  novel  in  his  hand.  He  had 
one  more  visit  to  pay — to  a  flower-stall,  where  he  bought  a  bunch 
of  violets — before  striking  into  the  long  dusty  road  running 
between  vineyards  to  Frau  Mittnacht's  house. 

Frau  Mittnacht  had  enjoyed  business  and  social  intercourse 
with  the  Professor  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  She  kept  a 
thriving  ladies'  school;  and  the  Professor  gave  instruction  in 
German  literature,  two  afternoons  every  week,  to  the  more 
advanced  among  her  scholars.  The  lessons  were  generally 
succeeded  by  short  periods,  devoted  to  coffee  and  conversation,  in 
Frau  Mittnacht's  own  sanctum,  a  little  first-floor  room  overlooking 
a  patch  of  ground,  half  vineyard,  half  garden,  with  a  rough  grass 
plot,  a  number  of  walnut  trees,  some  cider  apple  trees,  and  a  long, 
moss-grown  gravel  walk,  with  an  old  stone  bench  and  sundial  at 
the  end.  The  borders  were  full  of  vegetables  and  perennial 
flowers,  mixed  together  with  little  regard  to  effect,  cabbages  for 
sauerJcrauty  holding  the  most  conspicuous,  and  not  least  honoured, 
place.  At  the  Professor's  interview  with  his  hostess  there  was 
often  present  Miss  Janet  Kirby,  a  lady  who  was  English  governess 
at  Frau  Mittnacht's  school.  Sometimes,  on  occasions  of  excep- 
tional leisure,  Miss  Kirby  would  return  with  the  Professor  to 
Ahnstadt,  and  pay  a  flying  visit  to  his  niece,  Clara  Bettinger,  an 
orphaned  girl  who  till  lately  had  lived  with  him,  and  between 
whom  and  herself  there  existed  an  intimate  friendship. 

Clara's  parents  had  both  died  in  her  early  childhood ;  for  many 
years  the  cost  of  her  board,  clothing  and  liberal  education  had 
been  defrayed  from  her  uncle's  slender  purse.  Now,  however,  she 
had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and  had  obtained  a 
situation  as  music  teacher  in  a  school  at  Geneva.  Herr  Bettinger, 
left  to  his  lonely  home  and  to  his  lessened  expenses,  began  to 
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bethink  him,  after  a  shy  and  silent  &shion  essentially  his  own,  of 
enriching  his  home  and  impoverishing  his  purse  by  taking  to 
himself  a  wife.  Now,  at  last,  that  his  niece  had  gone,  and  that 
his  own  literary  and  scholastic  engagements  became,  every  year, 
more  numerous  and  lucrative,  he  could  afford  to  marry. 

Realization  of  this  fact  was  in  the  Professor's  mind  as  he 
trudged  along,  humming  the  music  of  a  Volkslied;  his  head  was 
bent,  and  his  hands  according  to  custom  were  behind  his  back; 
Eber's  novel  reposed  in  one  of  his  capacious  pockets ;  and  from 
between  his  loosely  clasped  fingers  peeped  his  bunch  of  violets. 

This  was  not  one  of  the  days  appointed  for  the  delivery  of  a 
literature  lesson  at  the  school  but  it  happened  to  be  the  fete  day 
of  the  English  governess ;  and  the  Professor  told  himself  that  a 
congratulatory  visit,  on  the  occasion,  was  an  attention  due  to 
Fraulein  Kirby  from  himself. 

Presently,  just  as  he  was  passing  a  little  farmhouse,  where  a 
waggon,  to  which  was  yoked  a  pair  of  sleepy  looking  oxen,  was 
standing  before  the  door,  Herr  Bettinger,  lifting  his  head,  saw  a 
young  man  advancing  towards  him,  swinging  a  cane  and  viciously 
kicking  the  loose  stones  in  his  path. 

"  Grood-day,  Herr  Professor."  The  yoimg  man  pulled  up  in  mid 
course.  Herr  Bettinger  came  to  a  standstill,  too.  The  new 
comer  was  known  to  him  ;  he  was  a  certain  Max  Siegel,  a  nephew 
of  Frau  Mittnacht's,  and  he  held  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a 
merchant's  office,  that  of  Herr  Freitag  in  Ahnstadt. 

Max  was  a  tall,  loosely  made  fellow,  very  Grerman  in  type,  with 
a  freckled,  rather  flat  face,  flaxen  hair,  and  grey  eyes.  His  coun- 
tenance, this  afternoon,  wore  an  expression  of  such  transparent 
dissatis&ction  that  it  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  Professor's 
attention. 

"Is  anything  the  matter,  Herr  Max?"  he  asked,  good- 
humouredly. 

"  Well,  yes  ;  something  is  the  matter.  Are  you  going  to  the 
schoolhouse  ?  " 

"  I  am  giving  myself  that  pleasure." 

"  I  started  to  walk  there,  tod,  but  1  have  changed  my  mind  and 
turned  back.  There  is  some  disagreeable  news,  which  I  should 
be  obliged  to  tell,  if  I  saw  my  aunt  Frau  Mittnacht,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  easier  to  write  than  to 
tell  by  word  of  mouth." 

"  What  is  the  disagreeable  news,  if  one  may  ask  ? "  The 
Professor,  impeded  in  his  progress,  made  a  half  involuntary 
movement  of  the  hand  towards  a  pocket  containing  a  meer- 
schaum. 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth," — the  young  man's  voice  sank  lower  ; 
he  struck  at  a  stone  with  his  cane — ^^  I'm  turned  out  of  Freitaff's 
office." 

"  In — deed !" — ^the  Professor  raised  his  eyebrows  and  pursed  up 
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his  lips ;  his  tone  was  half  sympathetic,  half  vaguely  condem- 
natory—"  Why  ?  " 

"  Old  Freitag  chooses  to  complain  of  my  unpunctuality.  I  won't 
deny," — ^with  an  amusing  assumption  of  frankness — "  that  I  have 
been  a  bit  late  on  one  or  two  mornings,  but" — resuming  his 
onslaught  on  the  stone — **  it's  hard  to  lose  one's  situation  for  so 
small  a  fault,  and  without  a  word  of  warning.  Of  course  I  have 
no  redress,  and  the  worst  of  the  matter  is  that  old  Freitag  won't 
give  me  a  line  of  recommendation  to  another  firm.  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  don't  see  where  I  can  find  employment.  And  " — 
dolefully — **  employment  means  for  me  the  necessary  means  of 
livelihood." 

**  Hum — ^that's  bad !  "  The  Professor  had  lighted  his  meers- 
chaum ;  he  took  it  from  his  mouth,  and  looked  down  on  the  young 
man,  through  obscuring  smoke.  "  Things  do  seem  unpropitious, 
but  we  must  hope  for  the  best,"  he  said  with  his  kind  smile. 

There  was  no  answer,  unless  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  could  be 
so  called. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 

"Well,  there's  just  something;  as  you  are  going  to  Frau 
Mittnacht's  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  break  to 
her  the  news  of  my  dismissal ;  she  would  take  it  better  firom  you, 
for  whom  she  has  so  high  a  regard,  than  from  me.  And  you  would 
be  very  kind,  sir,  if  " — in  a  pleading  tone — "  you  would  just  remark, 
in  my  vindication,  that  you  have  heard  old  Freitag  spoken  of  as 
a  hard  master ;  he  does  bear  that  character,  as  you  must  know, 
Herr  Professor." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  that  he  does.  I  will  lay  as  much  stress  as 
possible  upon  his  harshness,  in  speaking  to  the  Frau  Tante.  No 
doubt  she  will  regret  your  treatment  at  his  hands.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  of  the  Herr  Pastor  and  his  displeasure  that  one  thinks 
most,  in  a  case  like  this." 

The  "  Herr  Pastor  "  was  Max's  father,  minister  of  a  Lutheran 
church  in  Ahnstadt. 

The  young  man  coloured.  "Why!  I  don't  know,"  he  said, 
hesitatingly,  "  I  think  that  I  care  most  about  the  opinion  in 
which  I  am  held  at  the  schoolhouse,  by — my — aunt,  and — and — 
by  Fraulein  Kirb-'." 

Fraulein  Kirby  1  A  new  name  was  introduced  into  the  discussion. 
The  Professor  looked  up  quickly ;  there  was  a  change  upon  his 
face.  A  swift  suspicion  entered  his  mind,  with  a  flash ;  in  a 
moment  it  found  egress  through  his  lips,  "  Are  you  by  chance 
engaged  to  Miss  Kirby  ?  "  he  asked  abruptly. 

The  young  man  hesitated.  "No,  we  are  not  exactly  engaged," 
he  said,  falling  back  on  his  old  occupation  of  kicking  the  loose 
stones  on  the  road.  "  But  we  have  cared  for  each  other,  and,  as  I 
believe,  understood  each  other  these  two  years  and  more.  Till 
lately  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  bind  myself  or  the  Fraulein. 
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But  last  quarter  my  salary  was  raised,  and  my  prospects  began  to 
brighten.  Then  I  resolved  that  on  this  day — the  Fraulein's  fete 
day — I  would  speak  out,  would  formally  propose  for  her  hand ; 

and  now "  An  angry  gesticulation  supplied  the  completion  of 

the  sentence. 

There  was  a  short  pause.  "  You  believe  the  Fraulein  would — 
would  have  accepted  you  ?  "  the  Professor  said  at  last  in  a  sup- 
pressed voice. 

"  I  have  reason  to  hope  so." 

Again  there  was  silence.  No  word  of  congratulation  or  com- 
miseration occurred  to  Max's  companion. 

"  I  must  be  going  back  to  Ahnstadt,"  said  the  young  man  at 
length.  "  Good  evening,  Herr  Professor,  and  thank  you  for  your 
interest." 

"Bitte  sehr." 

Max's  eyes  turned  wistfully  towards  the  wooden  house,  already 
visible  among  the  trees.  "  You  will  find  friends  at  my  aunt's," 
he  remarked,-  "and  my  cousin,  Bertha  Weisse,  a  cousin  whom  I 
have  not  yet  seen,  will  probably  be  there.  She  was  to  arrive  last 
night  on  a  visit  from  Stuttgart.     Good  evening  again. 

"  Good  evening." 

Off  went  Max.  The  Professor  stood  still  to  watch  his  retreating 
figure ;  a  change  had  come  over  him ;  the  air  of  alacrity  with 
which  he  had  started  on  his  walk  had  disappeared  altogether ;  the 
humming  of  a  VoUcsliecl  was  a  matter  now  utterly  remote  from 
his  thoughts.  "  What  a  fool  I  have  been !  But  I  never  thought 
of  Max,  never  once,"  he  muttered,  as  he  moved  slowly  and  me- 
chanically tx)wards  his  goal.  His  eye  fell  on  the  bunch  of  violets 
in  his  hand ;  rather  a  grim  smile  crossed  his  lips.  "  Poor  little 
silent  flowers ! "  he  said  to  himself  with  a  sigh. 

At  last  the  Professor's  destination  was  reached.  The  school- 
house  was  a  long,  low  building,  with  a  carved  door-way  surmounted 
by  a  grinning  head ;  the  front  door  standing  open,  revealed  a 
large,  bare,  dimly-lighted  hall.  The  house,  like  the  garden,  had 
an  ill-kept  melancholy  air. 

Herr  Bettinger,  lifting  the  latch  of  the  gate,  heard  a  sound  of 
voices  and  of  laughter.  Near  the  house,  on  a  rough  grass  plot 
and  within  the  shade  of  a  walnut  tree,  was  a  table  glittering  with 
coffee  cups.  Through  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  the  Professor 
dimly  discerned  a  little  group  of  visitors,  whose  presence  here  was 
presumably  due  to  a  desire  personally  to  offer  congratulations  to 
Miss  Kirby.  There  was  a  student  in  cap  and  shawl,  a  would-be 
poet,  with  long  wild  hair,  who  was  spouting  a  set  of  verses  as  the 
Professor  appeared ;  there  were  a  tall,  erect,  spectacled  "  Herr 
Major,"  in  gay  uniform,  and  the  Frau,  his  wife ;  the  latter,  a 
lady  in  an  elaborat-e  brown  silk  dress  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
alternately  knitted  and  sipped  coffee.  A  stranger  to  Herr 
Bettinger  was  a  young,  pretty,  bright*looking  girl,  who,  at  the 
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moment  of  his  entrance,  was  handing  a  plate  of  sweetmeats  to 
the  **  Frau  Major." 

"  Herr  Professor ! "  cried  two  voices  together,  in  a  chorus  of 
welcome.  Frau  Mittnacht  came  forward,  and  Janet  Kirby  rose 
from  her  place  at  the  table.  Frau  Mittnacht  was  a  round-faced, 
dark-haired,  red-cheeked  dame,  in  an  ill-fitting  dress  of  bright 
blue  silk;  Janet  was  a  tall,  slight,  elegant  girl,  with  a  pale, 
thoughtful  face,  rather  interesting  than  pretty.  She  wore  a 
shabby  black  stufiF  dress,  which  hung  round  her  graceful  figure  in 
long,  straight  folds. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon ;  the  sun  glancing  through  the  branches 
of  the  walnut  tree  cast  a  chequered  pattern  along  the  grass. 
House,  garden,  and  distant  landscape  were  bathed  in  golden  light. 
"  How  peaceful  it  all  looks,"  thought  the  Professor,  but  his  thoughts 
were  tinged  with  sadness.  "Ich  gratuliere,  Fraulein,"  he  said, 
presenting  his  violets  to  Miss  Kirby,  with  a  characteristically 
awkward  bow  before  he  turned  to  salute  his  hostess.  Frau  Mitt' 
nacht  bestowed  on  him  a  voluble  greeting ;  she  pulled  forward  a 
low  garden  chair  for  his  occupation,  and  she  presented  him  to  her 
niece,  the  Fraulein  Bertha  Weisse,  who  had,  she  explained, 
arrived  at  her  house  the  previous  day  on  a  visit  from  Stuttgart. 
Then  she  began  a  long  conversation,  or  rather  monologue,  to  waich 
the  Professor  gave  only  a  divided  attention,  while  his  eyes  sought 
the  black-robed  figure  under  the  walnut  tree.  Miss  Kirby  had 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile  and  a  few  soft  words  of  thanks  as 
she  took  the  flowers  &om  his  hand ;  he  was  mentally  recalling  the 
look  and  the  murmured  words. 

"The  day-pupils  went  ofiF  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  in  celebra 
tion  of  the  Fraulein's  birthday,"  Frau  Mittnacht  rattled  on.  "  Anna 
Feuerbach,  the  pupil  teacher,  is  keeping  order  among  the  boarders. 
Herr  Bauermann  was  here  for  his  singing  lessons  this  morning ;  he 
told  us  that  the  band  will  play  in  the  Lust  Crarten  to-morrow 
evening  instead  of  Saturday;  we  must  make  a  party  there  in 
honour  of  my  niece,  Bertha.  You  will  join  us,  nicht  Herr  Pro- 
fessor ?  and  I  will  ask  my  nephew,  Bertha's  cousin.  Max." 

Max's  name  reminded  the  Professor  of  the  commission  which 
he  had  received  firom  the  young  man.  This  was  hardly  the  time 
for  its  execution ;  he  would  wait  for  the  departure  of  Frau 
Mittnacht's  guests. 

At  last  the  coast  was  clear.  The  major  and  his  wife  went  ofiF 
with  many  handshakings  and  bows  and  polite  phrases,  essentially 
German  in  character ;  the  student  followed  in  their  wake.  Bertha 
Weisse  produced  a  rush  basket  from  the  house,  and  was  presently 
engaged  in  gathering  flowers.  Some  housewifely  business  de- 
manded the  presence  of  Frau  Mittnacht  in  the  kitchen.  The 
Professor  found  himself  sauntering  with  Janet  Kirby  along  the 
shady  gravel  walk. 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  small  birthday  present — ^a  book ; "  he 

uu 
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•said,  shyly,  without  lifting  his  eyes,  and  he  produced  a  volume 
from  the  depths  of  his  pocket. 

"  A  thousand  thanks."  The  girl  stretched  out  her  hand  for  the 
gift.     **  Is  it  a  lesson  book  ?  "  she  asked  archly. 

"  No,  my  child ;  it's  a  novel." 

Janet  turned  her  eyes  searchingly  to  the  Professor's  face.  It 
struck  her  that  for  some  reason  or  other  he  was  not  in  his  usual 
spirits  to-day.  His  voice,  his  whole  manner,  was  suggestive  of 
unwonted  depression. 

Janet  Kirby  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  curate  in  one  of  the 
midland  counties.  At  the  age  of  twelve  she  had  been  sent  to  Frau 
Mittnacht's  school ;  there  she  passed — ^with  rare  and  unwelcome 
intervals  spent  at  her  English  home,  where  a  stepmother  held  the 
reins  of  office — through  various  stages  of  pulpilage,  up  to  the 
post  of  English  governess.  It  was  Herr  Bettinger  who  had 
given  her  her  first  lessons  in  German;  from  the  time  of  her 
arrival  in  Ahnstadt  he  had  always  been  to  her  the  kindest  of 
teachers  and  of  friends. 

"I — I — met  Max  Seigel  before  I  came  here,  Fraulein"  the 
Professor  said  at  last,  looking  straight  before  him. 

"So?" 

**He — he  gave  me  a  message  for  you,  or  at  least  for  Frau 
Mittnacht — it's  all  the  same.  There  has  been  a — a — rupture  ** — 
the  Professor  spoke  with  evident  unwillingness — "  between  him- 
self and  his  employer.  Herr  Frietag  is  an  unduly  harsh  master, 
and — and — in  short.  Max  has  lost  his  situation.  But  he  will  find 
another — never  fear."  Words  came  quickly  enough  now,  in  the 
speaker's  desire  to  dissipate  regret,  inseparable  from  the  first 
reception  of  his  news.  "  I  myself  am  thinking  of  leaving 
Ahnstadt  for  Heidelberg,  and  I  have  a  brother  there  who  is  a 
merchant ;  it  has  struck  me,  since  I  parted  from  Max,  that  I 
might  ask  my  brother,  as  a  personal  favour  to  myself,  to  take  the 
young  man  into  his  office  on  trial. 

Only  one  clause,  and  that  an  incidental  one,  in  the  Professors 
speech  elicited  comment  from  Janet. 

"  You  are  going  from  Ahnstadt ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  bewildered 
voice.     "  Shall  you  be  long  away  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  am  going  for  good." 

"  For  good ! "  Janet  had  seated  herself  on  the  stone  bench 
beside  the  sundial ;  she  looked  up,  with  eyes  full  of  dismay,  into 
her  companion's  face.  "  When  did  you  come  to  that  decision, 
Herr  Professor?" 

"  This  afternoon,  Fraulein." 

"  That  is  very  sudden.  You  had  given  us  no  warning  of  your 
desertion.     Why  are  you  going?"     The  girl's  lip  trembled. 

Herr  Bettinger  hesitated.  "  The  chair  of  literature  has  been 
offered  me,  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg  "  he  said.  "  I  had  meant 
to  decline  it;    the  stipend  is  not  higher  than  my  receipts  at 
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Ahnstadt.    But  within  the  last  few  hours  I  have  changed  my 
mind.*' 

**  May  one  ask  why  ?  " 

^^  For  many  reasons,  and  for  one  especial  reason ;  it  will  be  best 
for  me  to  go,"  the  Professor  answered,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I'm  very  sorry — I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry."  Janet's  head 
was  bent  low;  she  played  nervously  with  thp  bunch  of  violets  in 
her  lap,  "  We  live  so  quietly  here,  and  see  so  few  friends,  that  we 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  kindest  of  them  all." 

**  She  would  not  speak  so  plainly,  with  such  open  friendliness, 
if  it  were  Max  who  was  leaving,"  the  Professor  said  to  himself, 
bitterly.  Janet  did  not  seem  to  realize — at  least,  she  made  no- 
allusion  to — the  fact  of  Max's  dismissal.  Perhaps  she  imagined 
that  the  matter  was  of  small  moment,  and  that  new  employment 
was  easy  to  find,  or  perhaps — and  it  was  this  thought  which 
occurred  to  her  companion — the  very  fact  of  her  unconfessed  love 
made  her  reluctant  to  speak  of  Max.  An  utter  sadness  had  come 
over  the  Professor.  He  loved  the  English  P'raulein,  loved  her, 
with  a  fierce  strength  which  surprised  even  himself.  He  wa» 
barely  forty  years  of  age,  and  his  heart  was  young  and  fresh  as  a 
boy's.  A  man  of  rare  ability  and  of  distinguished  attainment^ 
a  scholar  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  he  possessed  no  genius 
for  a  lonely  life.  It  was  part  of  the  strength,  or  the  weakness,  of 
his  nature,  that  he  did  intensely  feel  the  need  of  some  one  to 
whom  he  could  give  a  firm  confidence  and  a  supreme  affection. 
For  some  time  he  had  been  living  in  a  dream — a  dream  of  a  home 
life,  in  the  future,  with  the  English  Fraulein  as  his  wife.  Now, 
the  dream  was  dispelled ;  the  dreamer  awoke  to  the  consciousness- 
that  he  had  a  rival — a  rival  confident  of  success.  He  determined 
to  retire  from  the  scene ;  he  would  not  witness  the  triumph  of  his- 
rival.  Under  the  circumstances  he  hailed  with  satisfaction  the 
opportunity  which  had  presented  itself  of  filling  an  honourable 
post  in  a  distant  town. 

Twilight  was  gathering ;  long  grotesque  reproductions  of  the 
Professor's  figure,  of  his  companion's,  and  of  the  sundial,  lay  in 
dim,  indistinct  shadow  along  the  gravel  path. 

**  You  won't  give  up  your  studies  after  I  have  gone,  Fraulein  ?" 
the  Professor  said  gently.  "  I  will  leave  you  my  edition  of  Goethe* 
You  can  return  it  some  time — ^any  time — ^and "  He  broke  off. 

"  There  will  be  no  one  to  help  me  over  the  diflScult  passages." 

The  answering  voice  was  an  unsteady  one. 

"  Oh,  you  will  need  no  help.  You  have  been  out  of  leading- 
strings  this  long  t\me,  Fraulein.  It  is  noteworthy  how  well  you 
speak  German.  Your  old  enemy  the  dative  case — ^you  remember, 
child  ? — ^is  conquered  now."  The  Professor  smiled  a  wistful  smile 
of  tender  retrospection,  and  he  laid  his  hand,  with  a  caressing, 
touch,  on  Janet's  arm. 

At  length  the  girl  rose;  she  and  her  companion  retraced  their 
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steps  slowly  towards  the  house.  "  I  will  leave  you  to  tell  Frau 
Mittnacht  of  Max's  misadventure,"  the  Professor  said.  "You  will 
know  better  than  I  what  to  say  to  her.  And  remember,  child, 
Max's  friends  are  not  to  take  the  matter  to  heart.  The  young 
fellow's  fault  is  just  a  boy's  fault ;  he  will  grow  steadier  with  time 
and  experience.  I  will  do  my  best ;  for  the  sake  of  those  to 
whom  he  is  dear  I  will  do  my  very  best," — ^the  Professor's  tone 
was  full  of  quiet  meaning — "to  be  of  use  to  him,  with  my 
brother  in  Heidelberg." 

All  at  once  the  clear  singing  of  a  bird  was  heard  from  a 
neighbouring  copse.  "Listen,"  cried  the  Professor,  stopping 
Abruptly  in  his  walk ;  "  that  note  is  a  nightingale's  sure  enough. 
How  opportunely  it  comes! — opportunely  for  you,  I  mean. 
Doesn't  it" — ^with  a  frank  smile — "bring  a  message  to  you, 
Fraulein?" 

"  What  message  should  it  bring  ?  " 

"Do  you  ask  ?    You  must  know  your  own  English  Milton's 

Sonnet  to  the  Nightingale,  and  all  that  it  implies.     If  one  hears 

the  nightingale  before  the  cuckoo,  one  may  expect  success  in 

love."    And  the  Professor  declaimed,  pronouncing  the   English 

words  with  a  strange  accent: 

**  Thy  liquid  notes,  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 
First  heard,  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill, 
Portend  success  in  love." 

Frau  Mittnacht,  detecting  the  sound  of  footsteps  near  the  house, 
Appeared,  with  her  niece.  Bertha,  at  the  open  door,  to  press  on 
the  "Herr  Professor"  the  hospitality  of  her  roof.  But  that 
i;entleman  declined  to  prolong  his  visit ;  he  had  work  to  do  at 
home,  he  said.  His  farewells  were  quickly  dispensed,  and  he  took 
his  leave.  Looking  back  he  caught  sight  of  Bertha  Weisse's 
bright  face,  framed  by  the  doorway  with  the  grinning  carved  head. 

"The  stranger  Fraulein  is  very  pretty,"  was  his  half-unconscious 
reflection.  But  his  last  glance  was  towards  another  face,  a  face 
belonging  to  a  black-robed  figure,  the  face  of  Janet  Kirby.  And 
it  was  of  Janet,  Janet  incessantly,  and  Janet  only,  that  he  thought, 
as  he  made  his  way  to  his  lonely  home  while  the  stars  came  out 
in  the  darkened  sky,  and  while  the  nightingale's  song,  heard  earlier 
than  the  cuckoo's,  broke  in  now  and  again  upon  his  reverie. 
"You're  wrong,  wrong,"  he  cried,  apostrophizing  the  bird  with  a 
little  mirthless  laugh,  "  there's  no  success  for  me ;  the  idea  is 
absurd." 

A  year  had  passed  since  Herr  Bettinger  first  took  up  his  quarters 
in  Heidelberg. 

After  all  a  place  for  Max  Siegel  had  not  been  obtained  in  the 
Heidelberg  mercantile  house  of  "Bettinger  und  Compagnie  ;"  the 
Professor's  advocacy  in  that  quarter  had  proved  unnecessary.  A 
petition  to  Herr  Freitag  from  Max's  father  had  resulted  in  a 
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reversal  of  the  young  man's  sentence  of  dismissaL    Max  was 
received  back  in  the  old  office  on  the  old  terms. 

When  a  year  had  gone  by  certain  business  matters  connected 
with  the  re-letting  of  rooms  whose  lease,  held  in  "Heinrich 
Bettinger's  "  name,  had  yet  some  months  to  run,  demanded  the 
Profe8sc»r*s  presence  in  Ahnstadt.  He  wrote  to  his  friend,  the 
Herr  Consistorialrath  Eisenlohr,  proposing  himself  as  guest  for 
one  day,  received  a  hearty  response,  and  appeared  one  fine  April 
morning  in  Ahnstadt. 

How  bright  the  old  town  looked  in  the  spring  sunshine !  It 
was  early  morning.  In  the  market-place  all  was  bustle  and 
activity;  housewives  armed  with  stout  baskets  flitted  from  shop 
to  shop.  At  the  comer  of  the  Ganzlei  Strasse  the  flower-stall 
keeper,  Herr  Bettinger's  old  acquaintance,  was  disposing  to  the 
best  advantage  his  bunches  of  wild  flowers,  fresh  gathered  from 
the  neighbouring  woods.  Every  now  and  again  he  stepped  back 
into  the  street  to  survey — with  head  on  one  side,  and  with  a 
critical  expression  of  countenance — the  artistic  arrangement  of 
his  primroses  and  violets.  "  Ach,  Himmel !  Der  Herr  Professor ! " 
he  cried,  holding  up  both  his  hands  in  surprise,  as  his  old  customer, 
not  seen  for  many  months,  appeared  before  him. 

The  salutation  was  returned.  It  struck  the  first  speaker  that 
the  Professor  was  changed ;  he  looked  worn  and  weary ;  hard  work 
had  by  his  own  choice  been  his  portion  in  Heidelberg,  and  it  had 
told  upon  him ;  his  elasticity  of  spirit  seemed  gone. 

A  peal  of  church  bells  broke  upon  the  ear.  The  Professor, 
looking  around  him  at  the  sound,  observed  that  the  principal  door 
of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Canzlei  Strasse,  generally  rigidly  closed 
on  week-days,  was  open,  and  that  a  small  crowd  had  collected  on 
the  steps. 

**  There's  to  be  a  wedding  at  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  church,  over 
the  way,"  explained  the  officious  flower-stall  keeper,  observing 
the  direction  of  the  Professor's  inquiring  gaze.  "The  bride- 
groom is  the  son  of  the  Herr  Pastor  of  the  church,  the  Herr  Max 
Siegel.'' 

Max !  The  Professor  started.  Had  he  come  to  Ahnstadt  on 
Max's  wedding  day  of  all  days  in  the  year  ?  It  required  all  his 
self-possession  to  thank  his  informant  with  assumed  composure, 
and  then,  with  a  few  suave  words  of  farewell,  to  pass  on  about  his 
business.  "  Max's  wedding  day ! "  he  repeated  to  himself  in  a 
dazed,  only  half-comprehending  manner  as  he  moved  on. 

It  now  became  the  Professor's  absorbing  object  to  avoid  meeting 
any  of  the  wedding  party.  He  went  to  his  old  rooms,  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  keeping  clear  of  the  principal  thoroughfare,  and 
pausing  cautiously  at  the  comer  of  the  street.  When  he  reached 
the  tall  house  which  had  once  been  his  home,  his  old  servant, 
Bicke,  now  in  the  service  of  his  successor,  was  coming — apparently 
attired  in  the  self-same  costume  of  short  blue  skirt,  lopse  print 
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jacket,  and  clattering  shoes,  in  which  he  had  last  seen  her — out 
of  the  door. 

"  Ach,  Himmel !  Dcr  Herr  Professor ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  the 
very  words  of  the  flower-stall  keeper.  But  she  left  him  tx)  mount 
the  staircase  alone,  and  to  announce  himself;  she  was  going  to 
church  to  see  Herr  Siegel  married,  she  apologetically  explained, 
and  was  in  a  hurry.  When,  his  business  being  satisfactorily  com* 
pleted,  the  Professor  left  the  house,  he  heard  a  distant  chorus  of 
cheers,  announcing  the  departure  from  the  church  of  the  bridal 
])air ;  and  he  lingered  in  a  bye  street  till  the  sound  had  died  away* 
Then,  with  heavy  footsteps,  he  made  his  way  to  Herr  Eisenlohr's 
lodgings ;  his  friend  wa$;  not  at  home  but  he  speedily  appeared. 

"  Excuse  my  late  appearance,"  said  the  Herr  Consistorialrath^ 
entering  with  a  shining  face  of  welcome.  **  I  had  to  be  present 
at  a  wedding,  and  couldn't  leave  earlier,  but,  at  least  I  declined 
going  to  the  party  afterwards." 

"  Not  on  my  account  I  hope." 

"  Oh !  to  tell  the  truth ;  I  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  stay  away ; — 
wedding  parties  are  not  to  my  taste.  By-the-by,  you  must  know 
the  bridegroom ;  he  is  Max  Siegel,  the  Pastor's  son,  and  the  wedding 
is  from  the  house  of  an  old  friend  of  j^ours,  Frau  Mittnacht*  The 
bride  is " 

*'  Yes,  yes,  I  know  !  I  have  been  told,"  testily  interrupted  the 
Professor  with  a  little  gesture  which  seemed  to  deprecate  further 
discussion.  Was  he  to  hear  on  all  hands  of  Max  and  his  envied 
happiness  ? 

By  three  o'clock  Herr  Bettinger,  having  resolutely  declined  his 
friend's  importunate  invitation  to  remain  the  night  in  Ahnstadt^ 
was  awaiting  at  the  railway  station  the  afternoon  train  to  Heidel- 
berg. His  one  desire  now  was  to  leave  Ahnstadt  and  its  memories 
as  far  as  possible  behind  him. 

"  Herr  Professor ! "  said  a  surpris3d  voice.  A  hand  was  laid 
upon  his  shoulder.  Turning,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
5Iax  Siegel ;  bride  and  bridegroom  were  starting  on  their  wedding 
tour  in  the  Professor's  own  train. 

Some  half-inaudible  words  of  congratulation  were  stammered 
out  in  a  voice  whose  embarrassed  tone,  Max,  in  his  happiness — ^his 
face  was  radiantly  happy — failed  to  remark.  "  You  must  come 
and  see  my  wife,"  said  the  young  man  proudly,  and  he  prepared 
to  lead  the  way  to  a  carriage  appropriated  to  the  bridal  pair.  For 
a  moment  his  companion  hung  back.  It  would  be  no  light  ordeal 
to  meet  Janet  after  this  year  of  absence,  and  to  meet  her  witb 
assumed  equanimity  as  Max  Seigel's  wife,  but  in  another  moment 
he  moved  forward ;  escape  or  retreat  was  alike  impossible. 

"  Please  accept  my  best  wishes,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  a&  he 
stood,   bareheaded,  b  afore  the   open  window  indicated  by  Max 
Siegel. 
"  Ich  danke,  sehr." 
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The  blood  mounted  to  the  listener's  face  with  a  rush.  The 
voice  which  had  responded  to  liis  congratulations  was  not  Janet's 
•voice. 

"  May  I  introduce,**  began  Max,  "  the  Herr  Professor ^" 

"  No  introduction  is  necessary,"  interrupted  the  bride's  voice, 
**  the  Herr  Professor  and  I  have  met  before." 

A  new,  wild  hope — a  hope  which  took  away  his  breath,  a  hope 
which  dazzled  and  bewildered  his  powers  of  perception — ^was  risin  / 
up  within  the  Professor's  breast.  Lifting  his  eyes  he  saw  turiie.l 
to  his  a  pretty  bright  face  with  blue  eyes  and  a  crown  of  golden 
hair. 

"You  remember  our  meeting,  Herr  Professor,  one  day  last 
spring,  at  the  schoolhouse  ?  " 

"  Indeed  yes,"  with  a  bow — his  old  awkward  bow — and  a  beaminpr 
smile.  A  sudden  light  had  flashed  upon  the  Professor's  mental 
vision.  An  old  scene  came  back  to  his  memory;  he  saw  the 
schoolhouse  garden,  in  soft  evening  light,  saw  Frau  Mittnacht 
wave  good-bye  to  him  from  the  open  door,  saw  her  niece's  pretty 
face  framed  by  the  doorway.  Max's  wife  was  Frau  Mittnacht's 
niece.  Bertha  Weisse. 

The  engine  gave  a  portentous  shriek.  "Einste'.gen.  Fer — 
tig,"  shouted  the  guard  in  the  stentorian  voice  which  German 
officials  assiduously  cultivate.  There  came  a  banging  of  doors, 
and  a  hurried  interchange  of  fiirawells  between  travellers  and 
bystanders.  The  train  steamed  ou'i  of  the  station.  Professor 
Bettinger  was  not  among  the  passengers ;  he  was  hurrying,  fast  as 
his  legs  would  carry  him,  along  the  well-known  dusty  road  leading 
to  Frau  Mittnacht's  house. 

Once  again  it  was  twilight  in  the  schoolhouse  garden,  and  once 
again  the  Professor  and  Janet  were  seated  together  on  the  old 
«tone  bench  by  the  sundial.  His  arm  was  around  the  girl ;  her 
head  rested  against  his  shoulder. 

The  Professor  had  poured  out  all  the  tale  of  his  love,  his  sorrow, 
and  his  jealousy,  and,  wonder  of  wonders,  he  had  learned  from 
Janet's  lips  that  his  jealousy  had  been  unfounded,  that  his  constant 
■silent  love  had  been  constantly,  silently  returned.  At  first  he  had 
spoken  in  the  pitying  belief  that  Janet  had  been  forsaken  by  her 
lover,  Max.  That  illusion  was  all  dispelled.  Truth  to  tell,  the 
girl  had  never  entertained  any  feeling  for  Max  but  one  of  frank 
friendship.  The  young  man,  in  his  absorbing  belief  in  his  own 
high  qualities  as  a  suitor,  had  mistaken  her  friendship  for  a 
warmer,  tenderer  regard.  After  his  return  to  Herr  Freitag's  office, 
he  had,  with  confident  expectation  of  acceptance,  made  the  "  Eng- 
lishes Fraulein"  an  offer  of  marriage  ;  her  rejection  of  his  advances 
took  him  vastly  by  surprise.  His  pride  as  well  as  his  affection 
received  a  shock.  At  first  his  astonishment  and  his  chagrin  were 
^iismally  evident  to  all  his  friends ;  but,  in  time,  consolation  cune 
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to  him,  came  in  the  shape  of  a  new  attraction ;  he  discovered  that 
his  cousin  Bertha  was  not  only  fascinating  in  herself,  but  that  she 
possessed  a  decided  power,  sadly  lacking  in  the  English  Fraulein, 
of  appreciating  the  fascinations  of  others.  Before  many  months 
had  passed  he  urged  a  new  matrimonial  suit,  and  was  this  time 
successful.  Betrothal  was  in  his  case  speedily  followed  by  marr 
riage.  Within  a  year  of  their  first  meeting  Max  and  Bertha 
became  man  and  wife. 

It  was  a  lovely,  peaceful  evening;  not  a  breath  stirred-  A 
silence  of  supreme  contentment  had  fallen  upon  the  Professor. 
The  beauty  and  the  poetry  of  the  hush  in  which  Nature  was 
wrapped  led  him  to  recognize  the  utter  impotence  of  words  to 
give  expression  to  his  new  happiness.  He  was  recalling  another 
spring  evening,  a  year  ago.  Outward  circumstances  were  almost 
identical  with  those  of  to-day.  He  had  been  seated  then,  as  now, 
with  Janet  by  his  side  on  the  stone  bench ;  the  long  shadows  crept, 
as  they  were  creeping  now,  along  the  path ;  the  afterglow  of  sun- 
sset  bad  illumined  house  and  garden,  and  stretch  of  distant  vine- 
yards. But  then  a  sorrow,  silent  and  strong,  as  was  his  present 
happiness,  a  sorrow  which  he  had  believed  to  be  lifelong  and  incur- 
able, had  been  heavy  on  his  heart.  By  virtue  of  identity  of  outward 
circumstances  the  two  days  would  be  always  connected  in  his 
memory ;  by  reason  of  the  inner  experiences  which  they  brought 
they  were  wide  asunder  as  the  poles. 

The  Professor  bent  his  head  lower  to  meet  the  loving  look 
of  Janet's  eyes.  A  low  murmur  of  his  love  and  of  his  reverent 
happiness  crossed  his  lips. 

All  at  once,  as  if  to  complete  the  outward  likeness  between  this 
evening  and  that  sorrowful  one  a  year  ago,  a  nightingale  began  to- 
sing  in  the  copse  behind  the  house. 

A  sudden  memory  came  to  Janet,  as  to  the  Professor,  with  the 
first  notes  of  the  song.  "  Have  you  heard  the  cuckoo  yet  this 
spring?  ■'  she  asked  with  a  bright  little  laugh. 

"  Tne  cuckoo !  perish  the  thought,"  responded  the  Professor,  in 
a  merry  voice,  and  with  mock  dramatic  gesticulation. 

"  And  do  you  believe  the  nightingale  now  ?  You  had  no  &ith 
in  his  song  last  year ;  isn't  he  a  true  prophet  ?"  The  Professor  bent, 
his  head  still  lower,  and  his  answer  was  a  kiss. 


A.TiUMMER  SONG. 
lUnstiiited  by  FUAXK  GoDAllT. 

Summer  \»  sweet,  ay !  Summer  is  sweet,— 

MiNXA  mine,  with  the  browii,  hrown  evesi 
Ret!  are  the  roses  under  his  feet. 

Clear  the  blue  of  his  windless  skies. 
Fleasant  it  is  in  a  boat  to  glide 

On  a  river  whose  ripples  to  ocean  haste, 
With  indolent  fingers  petting  the  tide. 

And  an  indolent  arm  round  a  .iarling  waist  — 
And  to  see,  as  the  Western  purple  dies. 

Hesper  mirrore.1  iu  brown,  brown  eyes. 

Mortimer  Collin?. 
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OFTEN  as  have  been  proclaimed  in  prose  and  song  the  beauties 
of  the  country  and  the  charms  of  a  country  life,  often  indeed, 
as  I  myself  have  striven  to  do  what  in  me  lies  to  make  plain  the 
pleasures,  or  some  of  them,  which  the  mere  contemplation  of 
nature  may  afford  when  the  great  goddess  is  approached  in  a 
proper  spirit,  threadbare  as  the  subject  may  appear,  yet  never  can 
I  resist  the  temptation  which  the  summer  brings  to  travel  in  some 
sort  over  the  old  ground,  to  fly  to  the  country  for  the  country's 
sake,  and  to  scribble  about  my  flight. 

Were  I  blessed  with  the  genius  of  a  fiuskin,  or  a  Hamerton,  I 
might  possibly  find  a  new  path,  or  diverge  at  least  from  the 
beaten  ones  in  such  a  manner  as  to  turn  up  some  roods  of  virgin 
soil  and  so  throw  a  gleam  of  novelty  over  the  outlook.  Whether, 
however,  we  have  genius  or  not,  whether  the  prospect  be  new  or 
old,  with  two  eyes  in  our  head  and  our  heart  in  the  right  place, 
nature  cannot  fail  to  have  attractions  at  this  season  sufficient  to 
justify  some  recapitulation  of  the  joys  she  has  ever  in  store. 
Anything,  which  if  in  spirit  merely,  may  take  a  toil-worn  citizen 
for  ten  minutes  from  dusty  streets  and  sun-scorched  bricks  and 
a  mortar  into  a  purer  air  and  a  more  gracious  set  of  surroundings, 
or  which  may  serve  to  lift  his  soul  above  chimney  pots,  should 
not  prove  out  of  tune  as  holiday  times  come  round. 

It  may  be  that  as  the  period  for  vacation  ranibling  arrives, 
there  are  some  amongst  us  who  are  lamenting  that  hard  times  or 
adverse  circumstances  will  this  year  prevent  their  getting  any 
holiday  at  all,  or  that,  at  best,  they  will  not  be  able  to  go  far 
afield;  that  they  will  have  to  give  up  all  thought  of  "dear 
abroad,"  and  that  they  must  confine  themselves  to  "England, 
home,  and  beauty."  To  such  I  would  say,  "Take comfort  at  least 
in  the  last  word  of  this  lovely  refeuin  to  Dibdin's  glorious  and 
patriotic  sea-song,  for  though  the  remark  is  &r  from  original,  you 
will  find  the  beauty  of  our  tight  little  island  hard  to  beat  all 
the  world  over.    Try  and  console  yourselves  for  once  in  a  way  with 
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at  least  that  sort  of  patriotism  which  goes  to  *  the  country  for  the 
country's  sake.'  Appeal  to  it  at  least  after  this  fashion,  and  putting 
the  political  sense  of  the  expression  with  other  matters  political 
into  your  pocket  for  the  time  being,  endeavour  to  discover  what 
speech  it  is  that  is  whispered  by  *  the  tongues  in  trees ;'  what  lore 
may  be  acquired  from  a  patient  perusal  of  the  *  books  in  the 
running  brooks,'  and  what  profit  may  come  from  the  preaching  of 
the  *  sermons  in  stones.'  If  the  language  of  the  leaves  be  foreign 
to  you,  study  its  grammar  as  you  would  that  of  an  unknown  tongue ; 
if  the  page  of  the  bubbling  volume  be  fresh  to  you,  see  that  you 
read  it  aright,  and  if  the  petrified  text  of  the  teacher  be  new  to 
you,  welcome  it  in  your  heart  as  you  would  an  unexpected  guest.'' 

The  craving  for  change  and  rest  which  inevitably  sets  in  among 
citizens  of  every  degree  towards  the  close  of  the  London  season 
may  be  met,  I  maintain,  at  a  very  little  outlay  by  everybody,  if 
we  will  only  go  upon  the  philosophic  principle  of  making  the 
most  of  what  we  can  get.  There  are  few  of  us  to  wit,  so  unlucky 
that  we  cannot  get  a  day  in  the  country,  the  thing  is  to  make  the 
most  of  it  when  we  do  get  it ;  and  although  there  are  sure  to  be 
infinitely  various  modes  of  doing  this,  there  is  at  least  one  which 
is  open  to  all,  namely,  that  of  using  eyes,  ears,  and  nose  properly. 

Picturing  things  at  their  worst,  and  supposing  that  a  single  day 
is  the  utmost  time  fate  allows  us  for  going  to  the  country,  and 
that  consequently  an  hour's  run  by  road  or  rail  is  the  most  we  can 
spare  for  reaching  it,  I  still  declare  that  if  we  please  we  may 
sometimes  render  a  limited  holiday  like  this  more  beneficial  and 
profitable  than  by  "  going  it  blind,"  as  the  Americans  say,  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other ;  but  this  is  an  extreme  case. 

We  need  not,  on  paper  at  all  events,  set  a  limit  of  this  sort  to  our 
outing  or  descend  to  mundane  trivialities  and  petty  details  as  to 
time  and  distance.  We  are  free  to  fly  in  spirit  on  that  portion  of 
the  goose's  wing  which  we  hold  in  our  hand.  It  is  but  a  feather's 
weight  of  thought  in  which  we  are  indulging  and  a  feather  will 
carry  it.     Away  then  to  the  meadows,  the  woods — 

"  Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Through  bush,  through  briar, 
Over  park,  over  pale, 
Through  flood,  through  fire." 

No,  by  the  way — we  must  stop  short  of  this  last  line  of  the 
midsummer  fairy's  merry  chant,  we  cannot  afford  either  to  be- 
dabble or  singe  our  wings,  and  as  their  province  is  to  hover,  we 
can  get  far  enough  away  from  the  smoky  town  without  imitating 
too  literally  the  antics  of  Titania's  tricksy  sprite.  Have  we  the 
chance  of  selecting  a  friend  to  go  with  us  on  our  rural  ramble, 
above  all,  pick  out,  if  possible,  an  artist,  because  he  will  be  the 
one  beyond  all  others  capable  of  keeping  us  straight,  and  show- 
ing us  what  is  to  be  seen.     For  is  not  your  landscape  painter 
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Nature's  High  Priest — her  interpreter,  her  familiar?  Is  not  his 
intimacy  with  her  his  stock  in  trade — the  store  whence  he  draws 
all  his  inspirations  ?  He  cannot  afford  to  miss  any  of  her  signs 
or  shows ;  he  knows  her  moods,  and  what  they  mean,  and  all  the 
intricacies  pf  her  private  affairs.  Moreover  he  will  tell  them  to 
you,  for  she  hides  comparatively  but  few  secrets  from  those  who 
desire  to  learn.  One  or  two  certainly  there  are,  which  she  has 
ever,  and  will  ever,  keep  to  herself — but  your  ignorance  of  these 
should  not  make  what  she  lavishly  discloses  less  enjoyable,  and 
the  artist  is  the  boy  to  point  out  where  her  wonders  lie.  I  warrant 
me,  too,  he  will  astonish  your  weak  nerves  and  unbutton  your 
eyebrows  not  a  little,  if  you  be  a  novice,  by  some  of  his  disclosures. 
He  knows  where  the  goddess  sometimes  hides  her  skeletons,  or 
what  you  would  be  inclined  to  call  her  skeletons,  and  he  will  let 
you  peep  into  the  cupboards  where  they  are  kept  if  you  desire  it. 

It  may  amaze  you  at  times  to  find  under  the  guidance  of  our 
friend  that  much  you  thought  ugly  at  first  turns  out,  upon  a 
closer  acquaintance,  to  be  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  something 
very  beautiful.  It  is  recorded  of  that  great  seer,  that  wondrous 
magician  of  the  brush,  John  Constable,  that  when,  on  one  occasion, 
a  lady  declared  to  him  she  found  some  object  in  nature  ugly,  he 
said,  "  Madam,  there  is  nothing  ugly.  I  never  saw  an  ugly 
thing  in  my  life ;  for  let  the  form  be  what  it  may,  light,  shade, 
and  perspective  will  always  make  it  beautiful."  "  This,  indeed 
was  the  talisman,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  with  which 
he  worjied ;  light  and  shade — the  magic  of  chiaro-scuro  applied 
to  the  simple  elements  of  form  which  the  rich  pastures  and 
woods  of  Suffolk  afforded,  and  a  power  of  exhibiting  the 
varied  influences  and  characters  of  the  skies,  which,  if  it  has  been 
equalled  by  Turner,  Calcott,  and  Fielding  (and  since  them,  hosts 
of  others),  has  certainly  never  been  surpassed  by  any  British 
landscape-painter." 

"  Yes,  and  this  is  the  talisman  with  which  nature  works  and 
by  which  she  turns  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  her  skeletons  into 
objects  of  loveliness.  Do  not  turn  up  your  nose  therefore  in  lofty 
disdain  because  perchance  you  cannot  spend  your  holiday  in  some 
district  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  the  scenery.  If  destiny 
allows  of  your  getting  no  farther  afield  than  some  commonplace 
common  or  suburban  stretch  of  flat  and  scrubby  land,  do  not 
pretend  that  there  is  nothing  to  look  at,  nothing  to  enjoy. 
Bemember  Constable,  and  think  what  he  would  have  got  out  of  it 
all! 

**  Remember  that  *the  narrow  circuit  of  a  few  miles  round 
Bergholt,  within  which  the  materials  of  his  pictures  are  chiefly 
found,  became  for  him  the  epitome  of  English  nature ;  and  he 
associated  the  very  ideal  of  beauty  with  those  quiet  nooks  and 
scenes  of  tranquillity  and  amenity,  where  he  had  first  exercised 
his  pencil,  and  amidst  which  in  after  life  he  loved  to  linger.     And 
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in  truth  to  a  creative  mind — for  it  is  *  the  soul  that  sees,'  and 
renders  back  its  vision — how  much  of  beauty,  picturesque 
variety,  nay,  under  certain  aspects  and  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, how  much  of  grandeur  existed  within  this  narrow 
circle!'*' 

Neither  should  it  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  seeks  the 
**  country  for  the  country's  sake,"  that  they  are  unlucky  in  the 
weather,  for  again  if  we  should  aspire  to  take  rank  amongst  the 
true  lovers  of  landscape,  we  must  again  accept  another  dictum 
adopted  by  Constable,  namely,  that  there  is  *'  no  such  thing  as  a 
bad  day  in  nature." 

Without  the  rainclouds  and  the  falling  rain,  the  dripping 
trees  and  hedgerows,  the  glittering  pools  in  the  sloppy,  deep- 
rutted  roads,  without  the  span  of  God's  prismatic  bow  now  and 
then  across  the  picture,  he  would  have  been  deprived  of  one 
of  the  chief  elements  which  distinguish  him  as  a  painter  and 
observer  of  the  beauties  which  he  loved  to  portray,  and  which  we, 
if  we  profess  to,  or  want  to  go  to  the  country  for  the  country's 
sake,  can  never  cease  to  admire ;  and  we  should  never  have  heard 
of  that  comically  complimentary  criticism  of  old  Fuseli's,  about 
always  wanting  to  open  his  umbrella  when  he  looked  at  one  of 
Constable's  pictures. 

Here  for  instance  is  a  description  by  the  biographer  of  one 
which  would  amply  justify  the  domestic  precaution  from  less 
imaginative  beings  than  the  accomplished  Swiss  artist,  and  which 
fits  our  theme  to  a  T. 

"  We  are  in  wild  quarters,  there  has  been  a  storm,  and  the 
weather  has  not  yet  cleared.  Ay,  we  thought  the  clouds,  after 
such  a  sultry  morning,  were  not  rolling  themselves  into  those 
ominous  grey  volumes  for  nothing.  Broken  ground  lies  before 
us  in  front,  seemingly  part  of  an  old  gravel  pit,  down  which  winds 
a  breakneck  path,  lost  at  yonder  turning.  .  Beneath  us  a  level  flat, 
where  the  sullen  verdure  of  the  vegetation  betrays  the  marshy, 
reedy,  sterile  character  of  the  soil.  Pools  of  water  here  and  there, 
set  amidst  the  swampy  green,  reflect  the  dark  and  watery  clouds 
that  are  scudding  above  them.  The  lavender,  the  water-lily,  the 
mallow,  the  fern,  the  fox-glove,  luxuriate  here ;  abundant  food 
for  botany,  but  not  exactly  the  place  one  would  choose  for  botan- 
izing, particularly,  as  is  the  case  at  this  moment,  within  an  hour  of 
sundown.  Beyond  the  flat,  the  traces  of  a  range  of  low  hilLs, 
their  outline  at  present  lost  in  rain.  Overhead  a  spongy  sky, 
darkening  into  a  lurid  gloom  to  the  right,  for  there  the  laden 
thunder  clouds  are  about  to  discharge  their  freight ;  and  right 
underneath  in  the  middle  distance,  an  unhappy  windmill,  which 
has  shortened  sail  during  the  preparatory  blast,  stands  glimmer- 
ing like  a  ghost  through  the  gloom  obviously  on  the  eve  of  the 
deluge. 

"  What  may  be  the  probable  fate  of  the  miller  and  his  men  in 
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this  conjuncture,  humanity  of  course  declines  to  contemplate ;  but 
turning  towards  the  left,  one  sees  the  sun  struggling  through  the 
opening  eyelids  of  the  clouds,  the  leaden  hue  of  the  sky  on  the 
right  breaking  oflF  into  a  lustrous  haze,  and  a  rainbow  growing 
into  form  and  colour  which,  as  it  spans  the  dripping  landscape 
from  east  to  west,  gives  token  of  a  good  day  to-morrow." 

The  reference  in  the  above  description  to  botanizing  minds  us 
that  in  default  of  getting  a  painter  for  our  chum  and  cicerone,  in 
a  ramble  through  rural  lanes  and  fields,  the  companionship  of  a 
botanist  is  one  of  the  next  best  things.  Sometimes  our  landscape- 
painter  is  both,  and  if  so,  so  much  the  better  for  us.  He  is  &o 
probably  nowadays  much  more  frequently  than  when  Constable 
limned  his  hedgerows  and  meads.  For  if  that  great  artist's  work 
has  never  been  excelled  in  its  particular  way,  landscape-painting 
has  developed  vastly  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and 
there  is  far  more  variety  displayed  in  its  treatment  than  formerly. 

We  have  now  scores  of  examples  of  out-door  work  which  manifest, 
by  the  minute  care  bestowed  on  the  wild  flowers,  ferns,  and  herbage 
generally,  an  intimate  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  the  painter 
with  botany.  Therefore  we  stand  a  chance  of  finding  a  man  who, 
while  explaining  to  us  those  broader  beauties  of  a  country  scene 
which  are  evoked  by  the  alternations  of  cloud  and  sunshine,  can 
also  reveal  the  glories  and  wonders  of  the  simplest  vegetation  at 
our  very  feet.  Come  we,  I  repeat,  upon  a  fellow  of  this  kidney 
in  our  walks  abroad,  we  are  in  luck's  way,  but  as  we  are  merely  in 
the  country  to  enjoy  ourselves  in  a  rational  fashion  and  without 
personally  aspiring  to  be  either  artist  or  botanist,  we  shall  not 
perhaps  take  more  than  a  superficial  interest  in  a  question  he  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  discuss,  namely,  how  much  of  botanical  accuracy 
can  be  admitted  into  a  landscape  without  "cutting  it  up,"  without 
detriment  to  it  as  a  complete  picture. 

Nevertheless  we  had  better  hear  him  out,  for  all  that  he  says 
will  bear  more  or  less  upon  what  is  before  us.  The  worst  of  him 
is  that  he  will  be  apt  to  be  too  one-sided  in  the  opinions  he  holds. 
He  will  be  loth  to  admit  the  "good  in  everything"  pictorial. 
That  is,  I  mean  he  will  dispute  the  claims  of  this  or  that  style, 
because  it  does  not  accord  with  the  way  in  which  he  sees  nature. 
He  may  see  her  through  the  broad  telescopic  spectacles  of  a 
Constable,  or  through  the  microscopic  eye-glass  of  a  Brett,  and 
upon  whichever  of  these  lenses  it  is  through  which  he  looks, 
will  depend  the  side  he  espouses.  He  will  either  declare  after 
his  own  familiar  fashion  that  it  is  all  bosh  to  slur  over  the  most 
lovely  details  of  the  foreground  with  merely  suggestive  splodges 
of  the  brush  for  the  sake  of  giving  breadth,  or  he  will  insist  that 
to  make  out  every  minute  flower  and  blade  of  grass,  every  in- 
dividual piece  of  lichen  or  moss  on  the  boulders,  is  to  cut  up  the 
picture  as  a  whole,  and  to  give  the  effect  of  spottiness. 

Well,  let  him  have  his  say.    I  repeat,  whichever  side  he  is  on. 
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and  if  you  chance  to  be  at  all  up  in  the  matter,  you  may  protest 
against  this  blind  partizanship  and  induce  him  to  be  reasonable  by 
quoting  Hamerton  on  the  point.  This  artist-writer  has  ably  grap- 
pled with  the  question  of  how  far  the  progress  of  modem  science 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  free  play  of  a  painter's  imagination. 
Here  is  what  he  says :  *'  The  progress  of  botanical  science,  and  the 
advance  of  photography,  have  led  some  artists  to  a  much  more 
literal  and  minute  veracity  than  was  ever  attained  by  Claude,  or 
would  have  been  desired  by  him ;  and  yet  no  sooner  does  a  land- 
scape-painter attempt  to  express  an  ideal,  than  the  influence  of 
Claude's  ideal  conception  of  trees  is  sure  to  mingle  itself  per- 
ceptibly with  his  own.  You  find  it  in  Turner,  Samuel  Palmer, 
Corot,  and  a  multitude  of  others. 

"  The  task  of  the  future  will  probably  be  to  unite  the  expression 
of  feeling  and  imagination  to  more  thorough  botanical  know- 
ledge, and  though  botany  at  one  time  appeared  quite  foreign  to 
art,  and  led  to  a  hard  and  minute  kind  of  scientific  painting  when 
first  studied  by  artists  whilst  Corot  simply  discanied  it,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  harmful  if  once  it 
became  easily  familiar."  In  pushing  this  argument  home,  you 
must  admit  that  which  Mr.  Hamerton  also  is  quite  willing  to 
admit,  namely,  "  that  the  influence  of  landscape  is  quite  different 
upon  different  men."  "One  very  intelligent  and  cultivated 
person  looks  upon  mountain  scenery  with  an  indifference  that 
would  certainly  pass  into  dislike  if  he  were  compelled  to  live  in 
the  midst  of  it,  whilst  another  lives  in  a  perpetual  state  of  lively 
interest  in  a  mountainous  country  and  feels  dull  only  in  the 
plains." 

It  might  further  be  said  upon  the  same  principle  that  "  fore- 
ground subjects,"  consisting  of  flowery  meads  and  elaborate 
tangles  of  ferns,  grasses,  and  undergrowth,  will  have  more  attrac- 
tion for  some  minds  than  subjects  wherein  wider  prospects  and 
far  stretching  distances  constitute  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
picture.  Parenthetically,  too,  I  would  suggest  that  some  of  this 
variety  of  tastes  and  feelings  may  be  due  to  sight,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  variations  of  this  sense  are  never  sufficiently 
allowed  for. 

A  short-sighted  person  must  see  the  "  breadth  of  effect "  in  a 
landscape  more  conspicuously  than  one  whose  keenness  of  vision 
enables  him  at  a  glance  to  distinguish  minute  details  in  the 
masses  of  light  and  dark  even  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
seeing  these,  they  will  in  a  sense  cut  up  the  picture  upon  his 
retina  in  a  way  which  the  other  will  consider  unnatural,  merely 
because  he  does  not  see  so  many  of  these  subtle  truths.  He  does 
not  believe  they  exist  perhaps,  and  if  he  be  a  painter,  the  belief 
must  assuredly  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  character  of  his 
work.     He  cannot  love  or  imitate  what  he  cannot  see. 

By  the  same  token  the  rambling  idler   may  from  a  natural 
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proclivity  prefer  the  company  of  a  botanist  pure  and  simple  to 
that  of  an  artist.  He  may  prefer  finding  his  enjoyment  in  a 
minute  examination  of  the  delicate  ferns  and  grasses  within  reach 
of  his  stick,  as  he  lies  stretched  under  some  shady  bank,  rather 
than  in  observing  and  mooning  about  the  ever-changing  effects,  as 
sunshine  and  shadow  chase  each  other  over  the  rolling  downs  or 
across  the  level  plains.  Or,  once  more,  his  notions  of  enjoying  country 
life  may  induce  him  to  regard  the  agricultural  operations  and  the 
•doings  in  the  farmsteads  as  the  chief  points  of  interest.  The 
succession  of  crops,  the  tillage  and  manuring  of  the  ground,  the 
implements  employed,  the  quality  of  the  pasturages  and  the 
merits  of  the  stock,  may  absorb  his  thought  as  he  trudges  or 
lounges  hither  and  thither.  Or,  again,  he  may  be  possessed  by  a 
latent  leaning  towards  geology,  and  in  that  case  naturally  the 
companionship  of  one  versed  in  this  science  will  be  more  to  his 
tastes  than  any  other. 

If  this  be  so,  then  perhaps  the  coast  with  its  seascape,  its  rocks, 
and  cliffs,  and  swelling  tides  will  afford  him  happier  hunting 
ground  than  inland  districts,  from  the  fact  that  the  strata  with  the 
wonders  of  the  prehistoric  earth  are  laid  more  bare  to  his  contem- 
plation, and  are  generally  more  easily  accessible  to  his  inspection 
than  amongst  pastoral  Sylvan  beauties.  The  doings  too  of  the 
fishing  populations  of  the  seaboard  offer  much  amusement  and 
not  a  little  insight  into  the  hardihood  of  those  who  have  to  do 
battle  with  the  dangers  of  the  deep.  For  the  time  being,  however, 
my  vagrant  fancy  inclines  towards  the  trees  and  fields  rather  than 
the*  shore.  To  my  thinking,  if  the  country  is  to  be  enjoyed  at 
its  best,  midsummer  is  the  season  in  preference  to  all  others. 
Thoughts  of  days  spent  in  the  woods  come  surging  up  and  force 
me  to  remember  how 

"  Pleasant  it  was  when  woods  were  green, 

And  winds  were  soft  and  low, 
To  lie  amidst  some  Sylvan  scene. 
Where,  the  long  drooping  boughs  between 
Shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 

Alternate  come  and  go." 

Memories  I  say  of  this  sort  lead  one  back  and  set  one  longing  and 
hoping  that  at  least  in  some  of  these  respects  history  will  repeat 
itself.  And  that  reference  above  to  fishing  suggests  another  com- 
panionship most  fitting  and  agreeable  for  any  rural  region  where 
river  or  streams  abound,  the  companionship,  I  mean,  of  a  fisherman. 

For  the  amateur  visitor  who  wants  to  get  the  most  he  can  out 
of  a  country  holiday,  whether  for  a  day  or  a  week,  without 
"  going  in,"  as  the  slang  of  the  day  has  it,  for  any  particular 
pursuit,  the  gentle  angler  or  the  dexterous  fly-fisher  is  as  good  a 
fiiend  as  he  can  have — ^almost  as  good  as  the  artist  and  botanist ; 
for  Piscator  will  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  charms 
of  nature. 
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Keen  as  he  may  be  upon  his  sporty  he  cannot  spend  as  much 
time  as  he  does  whipping  the  stream  or  watching  his  float 
without  being  obliged  to  see  and  observe  nearly  as  much  as 
the  landscape-painter,  and  short  of  getting  the  man  himself  for 
our  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  the  idler  by  the  river  cannot 
do  better  than  put  a  copy  of  Isaak  Walton's  "  Compleat  Angler, 
or,  the  Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,"  in  his  pocket.  An  able 
commentator  on  this  author  and  his  work  thus  recently  spoke  of 
both,  and  thus  speaking,  says  sufficient  to  show  the  soun^ess  of 
my  Jidvice. 

"  In  the  very  heart  of  London,  and  immersed  in  business  to 
which  he  applied  himself  so  successfully  that  during  the  last 
forty  years  of  his  life  he  was  able  to  devote  his  time  solely  *  to 
his  rod  and  to  letters,'  Isaak  Walton  retained  an  unworldly 
purity  and  simplicity  of  character,  and  an  inextinguishable 
attachment  to  country  scenes,  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to 
the  minute  observation  of  fishes,  birds,  and  animals.  His  famous 
book  is,  indeed,  *  a  rich  storehouse  of  rural  pictures  and  pastoral 
poetry,  of  quaint  and  wise  thoughts,  of  agreeable  and  humorous 
fancies,  and  of  truly  apostolic  purity  and  benevolence.'  He 
reminds  his  readers,  in  his  first  chapter,  that  among  Christ's  twelve 
disciples  four  fishermen  were  included,  and  that  *  He  never  reproved 
them  for  their  employment  or  calling,  as  He  did  the  scribes  and 
money-changers.'  ^  Secondly,' adds  Isaak  Walton,  *our  Saviour 
found  thfe  hearts  of  such  men  to  be  by  nature  fitted  for  contem- 
plation and  quietness ;  men  of  mild,  sweet,  and  peaceable  spirits, 
and  gave  them  grace  to  be  His  disciples  and  to  follow  Him.' " 

'*  The  author  of  *  The  Compleat  Angler '  tells  us  that  the  very 
sitting  by  the  river-side  is  not  only  the  fittest  place  for  tranquU 
contemplation,  but  will  invite  men  to  it;  and  he  quotes  the 
words  by  *  an  ingenious  Spaniard  who  says  that  both  rivers  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  watery  elements  were  created  for  wise  men 
to  study,  and  fools  to  pass  by  without  consideration.'  Angling, 
he  observes,  was  the  favourite  pursuit  of  '  that  under-valuer  of 
money,  the  late  provost  of  Eton  College,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,' 
who  found  in  it  *  a  rest  to  his  spirits,  a  cheerer  to  his  mind, 
a  diversion  of  sadness,  a  calmer  of  unquiet  thoughts,  a  moderator 
of  passions,  a  procurer  of  contentedness ;  and  also  that  it  begot 
habits  of  peace  and  patience  in  those  that  professed  and  practised 
it.'" 

In  thus  prattling,  quoting  and  meditating  over  what  may  be 
got  out  of  the  country  more  or  less  "  for  the  country's  sake,"  I 
abstain  from  reference  to  sport  generally  as  being  foreign  to  the 
tone  of  my  subject,  and  upon  the  ground  taken  up  by  old  Isaak 
in  defence  of  his  gentle  craft  and  the  pursuits  of  his  life. 
"There  is  no  necessity,"  he  tells  us,  "for  being  rich,"  for  "can 
any  man  charge  his  Maker  that  He  hath  not  given  him  enough  to 
make  his  life  happy  ?  " — meaning  so  long  as  he  has  a  rod  in  his 
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hand,  a  heart  in  his  bosom,  and  eyes  in  his  head  to  observe  and 
meditate  over  the  never-ending,  ever-fresh  beauties  and  wonders  of 
creation.  Throughout  his  book  he  shows  that  himting ,  hawking, 
and  shooting  are  the  pleasures  mainly  which  the  rich  only  find 
in  the  country,  but  he  teaches  that  a  meek  and  thankful  heart, 
and  health  of  mind  and  body,  are  far  more  precious  than  diamonds 
and  rubies.  If,  therefore,  we  only  adopt  this  belief,  there  need  be  no 
complaining  should  our  holiday  wanderings  be  necessarily  limited 
in  range.  We  have  not  yet,  however,  half  exhausted  the  items 
to  be  found  in  nature's  catalogue  of  pleasures.  The  reference  to 
fishing,  hunting,  and  hawking  hints  at  the  endless  resources 
oflFered  by  that  division  on  Nature's  page  headed  "  Fauna" ; — after 
"  Flora  "  this  comes  jkU  !  and  we  are  immediately  set  thinking 
of  the  beasts  and  birds —  especially  the  latter,  for  are  not  their 
sweet  not«s  echoing  in  our  ears,  as  the  pen  cries  out  upon  the 
paper?  Faith!  I  know  of  nothing  much  better  by  way  of 
burning  through  a  little  time  in  the  country — when  we  have 
looked  our  fill — than  to  close  the  eyes  and  patiently  listen — ^listen 
to  such  sounds,  simple  though  they  be,  as  are  indigenous  almost  to 
the  air  we  are  breathing — the  lowing  of  the  deep  uddered  kine, 
the  bleating  of  the  fleecy  flock,  or  where,  if  it  be  towards  evening, 
"  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  fold ; "  the  rumbling  of  a  cart 
along  the  ilitty  roads  brought  across  the  meadows  by  tne  varying 
strength  of  the  breeze,  the  cawing  of  the  rooks,  and  the  other 
accidental  incidents  which  give  token  of  their  presence  far  or  near. 

If  none  of  these  marked  and  easily  recognizable  pastoral  tnues 
break  on  the  ear,  then  content  yourself  with  listening  to  the 
silence,  or  what  would  be  silence  but  for  the  gentle  and  endless 
lappings,  sluicings,  tricklings,  swishings,  cracklings,  quiverings, 
twitterings,  buzzings,  hummings,  going  on  all  around,  until  some 
airy  songster  of  the  trees  and  fields  demands  obtrusively  our 
special  attention ;  whilst  when  all  the  choristers  of  the  woods 
are  contending  at  once  for  pre-eminence,  surely  the  joyousness  of 
which  it  is  the  outcome  will  be  very  contagious,  and  I  pity  the 
man  who  does  not  feel  his  heart  expand,  when  lark,  thrush, 
blackbird,  what-not — treat  him  to  a  taste  of  their  quality. 

Here  surely  is  a  holiday  joy  open  to  all ;  one,  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  which  we  need  no  naturalists  by  our  side,  though  his 
companionship  should  be  always  welcome  when  we  meet  him  in 
the  country.  His  ornithological  and  entomological  knowledge 
may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  our  strivings  to  make  the  most 
of  our  outing.  And  the  queer  things  he  can  tell  us  and  show  us 
about  the  lives,  habits,  liomes,  and  customs  of  birds,  beasts, 
and  insects,  will  not  interfere  with  that  general  appreciative- 
ness  which  must  lend  such  additional  enjoyment  to  hours  of 
leisure.  Even  the  company  of  a  gamekeeper  ought  not  to  be 
despised,  and  should  he  consent  to  take  a  screw  of  tobacco  from 
our  pouch  and  join  us  in  a  quiet  pipe  upon  some  sunny  bank,  his 
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conversation  may  be  trusted  to  edify  us  mightily  do  we  but  draw 
him  out  in  the  right  way.  The  absence  of  book  learning  or 
scientific  research,  evident  in  his  disjointed  lectures  on  venery 
and  woodcraft,  will  not  be  felt  materially  as  a  drawback — ^nay,  the 
very  homeliness  of  his  chatter  may  even  recommend  itself  to  our 
understanding  the  more  readily.  Likely  enough  his  cottage  lies 
not  far  off  in  the  copse,  and  midsummer  not  being  his  busiest 
time,  very  little  persuasion  wUl  be  needed  to  get  him  to  take  us 
to  his  lodfi^e  and  show  us  some  of  his  trophies.  The  sharp  little 
terrier  at  his  heels  will  soon  make  friends  with  us  when  he  finds 
his  master  accepting  our  acquaintance,  as  will  the  rest  of  the 
dogs,  who  come  bounding  and  barking  towards  us  as  we 
approach  the  picturesque  cottage  in  the  rough  clearing  with  the 
blue  smoke  from  its  chimney  wreathing  up  against  the  dark 
background  of  "melancholy  boughs."  On  the  way,  and  not 
far  distant  from  the  house,  the  betting  is  ten  to  one  but 
we  shall  be  struck  by  an  unaccustomed  spectacle.  Every 
gamekeeper  has  handy  what  is  known  as  "execution  dock.** 
•Sometimes  it  is  an  isolated  tree,  sometimes  the  door  of  an 
adjacent  bam  or  out-house  against  which  are  nailed  the  victims 
of  his  watchful  eye ;  the  marauding  vermin  with  whom  he  is 
for  ever  at  war ;  the  rats,  the  stoats,  the  weasels,  and,  maybe,  a 
gaily  plumaged  jay,  a  luckless  owl,  hawk,  carrion  crow — ^anything 
indeed  which  his  experience  teaches  him  lives  by  making  raids 
upon  those  pheasant  preserves  which  are  his  constant  care. 

Popular  errors  as  to  the  mischief  wrought  by  one  or  two  speci- 
mens here  and  there  which  have  fallen  to  his  gun  or  trap  may  not 
be  wanting,  but  on  the  whole  he  knows  pretty  well  what  he  is 
about  and  who  are  his  enemies.  If  the  sight  of  this  *'  chamber  of 
horrors "  does  not  fascinate  us  to  the  same  extent  as  that  over 
which  as  Londoners  we  have  doubtless  shuddered  in  Baker 
Street  or  the  Marylebone  Road,  we  can  easily  turn  to  other  matters 
in  which  he  is  versed.  His  guns,  his  fowling  pieces,  his  traps, 
and  better  than  all,  a  peep  perhaps  which  he  will  allow  us  to  take 
at  the  various  broods  of  young  pheasants  and  partridges  scuttling 
in  and  out  of  the  hen  coops,  beneath  which  their  foster  mothers, 
the  domestic  and  familiar  fowl,  cackle  and  cluck  in  their  deep 
anxiety. 

This,  however,  is  scarcely  a  common  episode,  and  we  must  fall 
back  upon  those  things  which  are  within  the  reach  of  all ;  when 
once  clear  of  bricks  and  mortar.  To  do  this  then,  let  us  remember 
that  we  have  a  nose ;  nor  must  we  forget  the  reason  given  by  the 
fool  in  "  Lear  "  for  its  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  man's  face, 
namely,  "  To  keep  his  eyes  on  either  side  his  nose,  that  what  a  man 
cannot  smell  out,  he  may  spy  into." 

What  a  man  may  "  smell  out "  in  the  country  verily  opens  up 
such  a  vista  of  pleasures  that  to  set  them  down  categorically 
might  become  tedious.     When  the  "sweet  of  the  year"  is  upon 
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us  everjrthing  is  worth  smelling  out ;  the  mere  general  odour  of 
active  vegetation  is  in  itself  so  refreshing  after  the  dusty,  musty, 
smoky  whiflfs  with  which  the  Londoner's  nostrils  are  impregnated, 
that  little  heed  need  be  taken  of  any  of  its  especial  ingredients. 
There  is,  however,  one  which  is  nearly  certain  to  assert  itself  at  the 
most  moderate  distance  from  town.  The  thorns  and  the  lilacs 
are  over,  but  the  scent  of  the  newly-mown  hay  comes  down  the 
wind  like  the  breath  from  some  lovely  and  loving  enchantress  on 
whose  bosom  we  might  with  confidence  lie  in  perfect  faith  that 
the  rest  of  her  charms  will  be  equally  winning.  The  goddess  pf 
summer  with  her  roses  and  garlands,  her  gently-caressing  airs, 
her  bright  skies  and  long  days,  and,  as  I  say,  above  all  her 
sweet  breath — ^why  she  is  a  holiday  in  herself;  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  pure  happiness,  the  very  essence  of  true  enjoyment. 

The  commonest  garden  yields  scents  which  cannot  be  outdone 
by  the  richest ;  but  the  country  is  all  garden  to  those  who  love 
it  and  who  go  to  it  for  its  own  sweet  sake.  Every  coppice  and 
hedgerow,  bank,  meadow,  and  mead,  teems  with  an  essence  quit-e 
beyond  the  imitation  of  art.  The  very  earth  newly  turned  in 
itself  gives  a  perfume  that  Truefitt  and  Eimmel  might  in  vain 
hope  to  surpass ;  and  if  thus  smelling  out  and  using  our  ears  and 
our  eyes  we  can  reap  no  advantage  to  body  and  mind — get  nothing 
from  leisure,  short  or  long,  it  strikes  me  we  had  better  all  adopt 
the  maxims  and  habits  of  Scrooge,  and  keep  that  nose  of  ours,  of 
which  we  are  so  justly  proud,  well  down  to  the  grindstone  every 
day  of  our  life !  Such  spirits  deserve  no  better  fate ;  it  is  the 
best  and  only  use  to  which  they  can  put  that  conspicuous  feature, 
for  holidays  to  them  must  ever  remain  a  sham  and  a  fraud. 
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THE  narrow  artery  of  dirty  water  which  at  the  Broomielaw 
looks  like  an  exaggerated  ditch  is,  probably,  the  noblest  river 
in  the  world.  A  trip  down  the  Clyde  from  Glasgow  to  the  sea 
suggests  even  more  than  a  sail  down  the  jMersey  or  the  Thames. 
The  steamer  threads  her  way  through  a  mercantile  armada  of 
every  nationality.  Docks,  warehouses,  foundries,  factories, 
chemical  works,  mills,  distilleries,  and  ship-building  yards  crowd 
close  to  the  banks  of  a  river  which  Glasgow  found  an  insignificant 
stream,  but  which  by  years  of  unceasing  dredging  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  magnificent  tidal-way.  The  cost  has  been  over 
seven  millions  sterling,  a  sum  which  is  the  proverbial  "  flea-bite  ^ 
in  finance  when  a  war-vote  is  made,  but  a  colossal  amount  when 
considered  in  regard  to  operations  of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
character.  A  few  more  millions  will  require  expending  to  make 
the  Clyde  clear.  The  river  is  filthy,  and  the  problem  of  its  puri- 
fication is  one  not  easily  to  be  solved  ;  but  with  vast  industries  on 
its  banks  one  must  accept  its  dingy  colour  and  disagreeable 
odours,  compensated  for  by  the  world  of  wealth  and  work  of  which 
it  is  the  channel.  If  the  Clyde  is  Acherontic,  it  is  also  auriferous, 
and  under  a  black  exterior  hides  a  golden  heart.  The  river-side 
scene  of  Glasgow  is  one  of  throbbing  activity.  Out-going  vessels 
are  taking  in  miscellaneous  cargoes ;  in-coming  ships  are  unload- 
ing the  manifold  merchandise  of  other  realms.  Stately  ocean 
steamers  of  the  "  Anchor,"  the  "  Allan,"  and  the  "  State  "  lines 
are  dropping  down  the  river,  with  yearning  emigrants'  faces 
looking  with  strained  earnestness  on  old  landmarks  they  may 
never  behold  again.  Crazy  fishing-boats,  with  battered  oars  and 
patched  sails ;  smoky  and  spiteful-looking  tugs ;  graceful  yachts, 
with  rakish  masts ;  ngly  raft,  lighter,  and  ferry ;  unwieldy  and 
dirty  colliers ;  towering  three-masters  that  go  round  the  Cape ; 
steel-built  screw  steamers  that  are  the  race-horses  of  the 
ocean ;  spick  and  span  pleasure  steamers  thrashing  impetuously 
the  turgid  water  with  rapidly-revolving  paddles  ;  heavy 
"  dredgers,"  with  a  procession  of  buckets  fetching  up  the  bed 
of  the  river,  are  mixed  up  in  picturesque  confusion.  The  sky  is 
draped  with  the  smoke  from  a  forest  of  chimney  stacks;  the 
atmosphere  is  heavy  with  carbon  ;  the  flash  of  furnaces  apologizes 
in  a  lurid  and  fitful  way  for  the  absence  of  the  sun ;  there  is  an 
incessant  sound  and  sob  of  beaten  metal.  In  the  great  ship- 
building 3^ards  are  to  be  seen  vessels  of  every  dimension  and  class 
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in  every  stage  of  construction,  from  the  bare  ribs  springing  from 
the  newly-laid  keel  to  the  towering  triumph  of  naval  architecture 
ready  for  christening  with  the  next  tide. 

On  this  same  Clyde,  in  1812,  Henry  Bell  floated  the  first 
steam-boat  ever  launched  in  Europe.  "The  Comet"  was  born 
and  died  in  Scotch  waters,  for  it  was  curiously  enough  wrecked 
in  a  Highland  loch.  Its  machinery  is  the  study  of  the  curious 
to-day  at  South  Kensington.  Henry  Bell's  ship-building  genius 
has  never  left  the  river  which  thus  inaugurated  steam-navigation. 
And  while  the  Clyde  is  a  great  commercial  channel,  a  river  of 
work  and  industrial  anxieties  that  never  sleep,  it  is  pre-eminently 
a  river  of  pleasure.  There  are  argosies  of  steamers  devoted  to 
health  and  recreation.  Pre-eminent  among  this  fleet  which  takes 
the  busy  Glasgow  merchant  down  to  the  coast,  where  the  dingy 
river  has  broadened  into  a  wide  plain  of  dancing  green  waves, 
and  the  tourist  to  the  wild  beauty  of  the  Western  Highlands, 
are  the  fine  steamers  sailing  under  the  ensign  of  Mr.  David 
MacBrayne,  which  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  Pleasure  Navy 
of  Scotland,  ilr.  MacBrayne  has  done  more  than  any  other 
man  in  making  the  Western  Highlands  accessible.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  sung  their  praises  in  enthusiastic  verse  ;  but  he  visited 
the  Hebrides  in  a  Government  steamer.  Less  privileged  lovers 
of  nature,  who  were  wishful  to  see  the  picturesque  land  of 
bens  and  glens  had,  before  the  days  of  the  "lona,"  to  suffer 
nearly  as  much  inconvenience  as  Doctor  Johnson  and  Boswell 
experienced  when  they  made  their  memorable  journey  to  Ossian's 
country.  Mr.  MacBrayne,  by  his  splendid  service  of  swift  steamers, 
has  thus  practically  placed  what  was  diflicult  of  approach  within 
easy  reach.  He  has  given  to  people  who  cannot  afford  yachting 
many  of  its  delights  with  little  of  its  inconveniences  and  costs. 
The  man  with  the  shortest  of  holiday  purses  can  scarcely  grudge 
paying  £3  for  a  first  cabin  ticket  that  gives  him  the  privilege  of 
a  whole  week's  sailing  in  Scotch  waters  to  any  part  of  the  High- 
lands in  any  of  the  twenty  and  odd  vessels  of  the  fleet.  A  run  in 
the  "  Columba "  and  "  lona "  to  Oban  and  Inverness  is  an  event 
to  be  recounted  as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  economical 
excursions  that  can  be  taken  by  the  jaded  brain-worker  in  the 
city  pining  for  the  strong  air  of  the  sea  and  the  bracing  breath  of 
the  mountain;  while  a  voyage  by  such  deep-sea  steamers  as  the 
commodious  "  Claymore,"  the  classical  "  Clansman,"  or  the  sturdy, 
wave-buffeting  "  Clydesdale  "  to  the  Crofter's  land  of  Skye,  and 
to  the  Harris  and  far-off  Stornoway,  where  one  may,  perhaps, 
catch  a  shy  glimpse  of  William  Black's  "  Princess  of  Thule,"  is  an 
experience  always  to  be  re-called  with  gratification  and  a  longing 
to  repeat  the  trip.  The  week's  tour  to  Stornoway  by  the  "  Clay- 
more "  or  "  Clansman  "  costs,  by  the  way,  less  than  the  £3  previ- 
ously mentioned.  The  cabin  fare  is  458.,  or  with  superior 
sleeping  acconmiodation  and  all  meals  for  the  week,  80s. 
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Mr.  MacBrayne  has  such  a  varied  choice  of  alternative  routes 
that  the  difficulty  of  deciding  which  particular  one  to  select 
becomes  embarrassing.  The  circular  tours  by  the  Crinan  Canal  to 
Oban,  and  thence  through  the  Sound  of  Mull  to  Skye,  and  across 
to  Gairloch  and  Inverness,  returning  to  Oban  by  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  down  Loch  Ness,  Oich,  Lochy,  past  Ben  Nevis,  Fort 
William,  and  Ballachulish  to  Ix)ch  Linnhe,  probably  crowds  into 
one  excursion  more  scenic  grandeur  and  historic  association  than 
could  be  found  in  any  other  trip.  A  great  deal  can  be  seen  in 
one  week,  after  leaving  Glasgow;  and  one's  sailing  experiences 
may  be  distributed  over  both  the  swift  and  luxurious  channel 
steamers,  that  are  purely  passenger  craft,  and  the  great  ocean- 
going vessels  that  carry  both  goods  and  merchandise,  and  face 
the  heavy  Atlantic  seas  that  surge  round  the  Mull  of  Kintyre, 
past  Ardnamurchan  Point,  and  through  the  Minch.  Programmes 
of  tours  that  may  be  accomplished  in  one  week  in  the  summer 
months  with  the  £3  ticket  are  prefixed  to  Mr.  David  MacBrayne's 
Official  Guide,  "  Glasgow  to  the  Highlands — by  the  Royal  Route," 
This  handbook  is  the  Baedeker  of  the  boats.  Descriptive,  his- 
torical, topographical,  and  not  too  poetical,  it  is  furnished  with 
time-tables,  list  of  fares,  and  other  clear  and  concise  information 
indispensable  to  the  traveller ;  and  even  the  threepenny  edition 
has  a  large  coloured  balloon  map  showing  the  steamer  runs, 
railway  routes,  and  coach  rides.  Referring  the  reader  to  this 
mine  of  data^  a  remark  may  be  made  as  to  the  cuisine  on  the 
boats,  a  very  important  contribution  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
voyage.  An  Englishman's  heart  is  reached  through  his  stomach ; 
and  scenery  is  best  seen  through  "a  glass;"  and  to  the  best 
catering  of  these  creature  comforts  Mr.  MacBrayne's  stewards 
specially  devote  their  energies.  The  breakfast,  dinners,  and  teas 
on  board  the  boats  are  meals  in  which  the  amplitude  of  the 
courses  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  prices.  The  breakfJEist,  for 
example,  on  the  "  Columba  "  is  a  lavish  repast.  The  incompar- 
able Loch  Fyne  herring,  fresh  and  appetising,  forms  a  feature  of 
the  menn  of  the  matutinal  meal;  while  freshly-caught  salmon 
follows  the  soup  in  a  dinner  as  good  as  that  supplied  in  a  West 
End  restaurant,  and  served,  moreover,  in  a  saloon  as  cool,  lofty, 
and  pleasant  as  if  it  were  detached  from  the  ship.  In  the  deep- 
sea  boats  sleeping  accommodation  is  included  in  the  fare ;  and, 
when  the  steamer  arrives  on  Saturday  night  at  Stomoway,  and 
does  not  leave  until  Monday  morning,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
passenger  to  incur  the  cost  of  a  bedroom  on  shore.  In  the  height 
of  the  season,  however,  the  sleeping  space  is  apt  to  get  over- 
crowded, and  to  seek  repose,  for  instance,  at  the  screw-end  of  the 
saloon,  is  an  uneasy  experience.  The  best  plan  is  to  secure  one 
of  the  airy  deck-cabins.  There  is  no  extra  charge,  and  the 
privacy  of  this  special  room  compensates  for  the  trifling  trouble 
involved    in    booking    the    select    accommodation    in  advance. 
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But  on  the  long  summer  nights  in  the  northern  seas,  brief  is  the 
time  of  retirement ;  for  long  after  the  sun  has  set,  the  sea  glitters 
with  a  metallic  lustre,  and  there  is  a  magical  after-glow  in  the  sky, 
in  the  lambent  light  of  which  the  distant  islands  stand  out 
distinct,  and  you  can  see  to  read  on  deck  until  it  is  almost  time 
for  the  birth  of  the  new  day.  Of  course  in  these  latitudes  you 
have  hours  of  mist  and  drenching  wet,  when  the  sailors  say  it  is 
"  a  safb  tay,  whateflFer,  put  there  will  pe  no  rain,"  although  the 
persistent  downpour  is  soaking  you  to  the  skin.  Then  it  is  that 
the  large  saloon  is  made  a  concert  room,  and  the  piano  assists  the 
impromptu  tenor,  who  apologises  for  the  conventional  **  slight 
cold,"  and  who  sings  capitally  ;  the  Eitualistic  clergyman  gives  a 
recitation  he  has  not  repeated  for  many  years ;  aiJd  the  taciturn 
man,  with  the  solemn  countenance,  who  has  been  so  reticent  at 
meals,  and  so  reserved  among  the  chattering  company  on  deck, 
suddenly  thaws  and  becomes  the  most  excruciatingly  droll  of 
comedians,  invested  with  a  power  of  mimicry  that  Maccabe  might 
envy. 

There  is  one  advantage  that  the  deep-sea  steamers,  like  the 
"  Clansman  "  and  "  Claymore,"  possess  over  the  passenger  boats 
of  the  "Columba"  and  "lona"  class.  The  latter  have  fixed 
stations  of  call ;  they  run  to  a  time-table  at  express  speed,  just 
as  does  the  South  Eastern  tidal-train.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
great  ocean  steamers  bound  for  the  outer  Hebrides,  although  the 
advertised  programme  is  duly  observed,  the  route  is  delightfully 
diversified  by  adventitious  circumstances.  The  "  Claymore,"  for 
instance,  is  liable  to  call  at  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way,  old-world 
places,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  her  cargo,  running  inland 
up  ^ord-like  locns,  where  mountains  run  sheer  down  into  the  sea, 
and  where  clachans  slumber  among  solitary  sheep-runs  or  wild 
deer-forests  far  removed  fi:'om  the  feverish  life  of  this  competitive 
age.  These  informal  visits  to  picturesque  spots  oflF  the  beaten- 
track  add  a  new  pleasure  to  voyaging.  Frequently  a  short  time 
is  allowed  for  you  to  ramble  on  shore  to  inspect  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  novel  neighbourhood,  while  the  steam-winch  is 
busy  with  crate  and  cask.  All  too  soon  the  steamer's  fog-horn 
hoarsely  summons  the  invader  back  to  board.  Sometimes  the 
nature  of  the  coast  precludes  the  possibility  of  anchorage,  or 
there  is  no  available  pier.  Perhaps  the  steamer  is  two  or  three 
miles  from  shore,  when  suddenly  the  throb  of  the  engines  ceases. 
You  wonder  at  the  stoppage,  until  your  eye  catches  sight  of  a 
speck  of  sail,  belonging  to  a  boat  in  which  a  couple  of  High- 
landers are  rowing  desperately  towards  the  steamer.  Perhaps 
they  have  come  to  ship  lobsters  and  salmon,  or  bulky  bundles  of 
wool  from  the  shearings,  or  to  take  on  board  trusses  of  hay, 
boxes  of  groceries,  and  agricultural  implements  for  the  people  of 
the  lonely  island  from  which  they  have  come.  The  transhipping 
is  accomplished  amid  much  gesticulation  and  vehement  Gaelic, 
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and  not  a  little  amusement  is  caused  as  the  small  boat  bobs  up 
and  down  in  the  tumbling  water,  and  endeavours  vainly  to  keep 
close  to  the  side  of  the  restrained  steamer,  towering  above  the 
crazy  little  craft  like  a  huge  fortification.  At  another  time  the 
ship  will  pause  to  swim  a  horse  ashore,  and  the  excitement 
becomes  intense.  The  horse  has  been  part  of  the  cargo  from 
Glasgow,  where  you  first  caught  sight  of  it  swinging  in  mid-air, 
like  Mahomet's  coffin,  in  its  course  from  the  quay  to  the  forecastle. 
The  animal  is  intended  for  some  "shootings"  a  nobleman  has 
taken  in  some  wild  solitudes  in  Sutherlandshire.  There  is  no 
landing-place  at  which  to  anchor  the  steamer,  so  one  of  her  boats 
is  lowered  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  and  a  seaman  at  the 
stem  is  ready  to  take  in  tow  the  horse,  which  is  pitched  into  the  sea 
after  the  boat  has  got  under  weigh.  There  is  much  splashing  and 
some  anxiety.  Every  tourist  eye  follows  with  eager  interest  the 
fortunes  of  the  sea-horse,  and  a  cheer  of  satisfaction  goes  up 
when  it  is  seen  prancing  along  the  shore  after  its  prolonged 
swim.  Other  boats  follow  with  the  carriage  and  forage ;  and 
while  they  are  being  tninsported,  the  attention  of  the  passengers 
is  called  to  the  "  blowing  "  of  a  couple  of  whales  pursuing  the 
herring  shoals  towards  the  Minch. 

The  "  Columba's  "  daily  trip  is  from  Glasgow  to  Ardrishaig  and 
back,  calling  en  route  at  Greenock,  Kim,  Dunoon,  Innellan, 
Rothesay,  Colintraive,  Tighnabruaich,  and  Tarbert ;  all  places  of 
scenic  charm  that  tempt  the  Southron  to  quit  the  boat  at  each 
landing-stage  and  revel  in  their  picturesque  solitude.  This  ex- 
cursion down  the  Clyde,  through  the  winding  land-locked  Kyles 
of  But^,  and  along  the  shining,  broad  reaches  of  Loch  Fyne,  is  a 
run  of  180  miles.  The  whole  day's  sail  on  this  sumptuous  fioat- 
ing-palace,  including  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  is  given  for 
12s.  inclusive,  or  second-cabin  for  7s.  The  "  Columba,"  as 
the  English  holiday-maker  first  beholds  her  sweeping  down 
the  Clyde,  when  he  stands  waiting  for  her  approach  on  say 
the  breezy  Prince's  Pier  at  Greenock,  is  a  picture  illustrating 
the  poetry  of  power.  Strength  and  grace,  force  and  buoyant 
beauty  are  united  in  the  flowing  lines  and  curves  of  her  build ; 
in  her  tall  and  yacht-like  masts,  her  rakish  fonnels,  her 
fluttering  paddles,  her  plate-glass  windows  that  give  glimpses  of 
a  luxurious  interior  of  reading  tables,  writing  desks,  and  lounges. 
The  first  occupation  for  the  tourist  who  has  travelled  all  night  by 
the  Midland  "  Pullman  "  from  St.  Pancras  to  Greenock  (whicU 
runs  in  connection  with  Mr.  MacBrayne's  steamers)  is  to  take 
the  refreshing  seawater  bath  on  board  the  steamer  to  wash  off 
the  stains  of  the  long  railway  ride,  and  to  whet  the  appetite  for 
the  bountiftil  breakfast  awaiting.  The  "  Columba  "  concentrates 
in  itself  a  little  world  of  its  own.  There  are  on  board  a  sham- 
pooing and  hair-cutting  establishment,  a  cloak-room,  a  book-stall, 
a  fruit-shop,  and  a  post-office.     The  latter  is  an  institution  of 
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immense  convenience  to  tourists,  and  to  the  inhabitants  along 
the  steamer's  route.  Postal  orders  are  issued  and  cashed  on 
board.  Letters  and  telegrams  are  received,  stamped,  sorted,  and 
despatched  at  every  stopping  station  for  transmission  to  all 
parts.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  business  done  by 
this  floating  bureau  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  80,000 
letters  and  400  telegrams  pass  through  it  in  a  month ;  while  the 
sale  of  postage  and  telegraph  stamps  must  form  a  very  appreciable 
item  in  the  accounts  of  Her  Majesty's  Postmaster-General.  The 
"  Columba "  combines  ornament  with  utility ;  and  next  to  her 
luxurious  appointments  her  motive  power  will  excite  interest  even 
among  people  who  are  not  intimate  with  the  marvels  of 
marine  machinery.  Three  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  in  length, 
and  fifty  feet  in  width,  the  "Columba"  is  constructed  entirely  of 
steel.  Her  boilers  are  fed  by  sixteen  furnaces,  and  the  speed 
maintained  is  twenty-two  miles  an  hour.  She  is  steered  by 
steam,  and  a  set  of  "  steam  bits  "  at  bow  and  stern  warp  the  ship 
into  the  quays  with  wonderful  expedition. 

The  contrast  between  the  stately  "  Columba "  and  the 
**  Linnet,"  the  canal  steamer  which  conveys  tourists  to  the  north 
from  Ardrishaig  through  the  Crinan  Canal  is  almost  amusing ;  but 
the  passage  on  board  this  lazy  little  craft,  along  the  bright  thread 
of  water,  with  the  Knapdale  mountains  pressing  to  the  shore,  which 
is  margined  by  a  wealth  of  greenery,  hanging  trees,  cool  mosses  and 
ferns,  and  tangled  wild-flowers  is  an  agreeable  interlude  in  the 
journey.  Soon  after  passing  the  famous  Glendarroch  Distillery, 
where  is  brewed  a  whisky  that  keeps  up  the  reputation  of  the 
Highlands  in  an  age  of  adulteration  and  sophisticated  "  blending," 
the  "  Linnet "  works  her  way  through  the  lochs.  Opportunity  is 
allowed  for  a  saunter  along  the  banks  "  where  the  wild  thyme 
blows,"  and  acquaintance  is  speedily  made  with  little  Highland 
merchants  with  bare  feet,  bronzed  arms,  burnt  faces,  and  Celtic 
voices,  eager  to  accept  commissions  for  "  mulk,  sur,"  or  for  "  nits," 
or  bunches  of  wild  flowers  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  bell- 
heather  bloom.  Leaving  the  "  Linnet "  at  the  end  of  the  canal, 
the  "lona,"  waiting  at  Crinan,  receives  the  party.  Dinner  is 
served  immediately  upon  starting,  shortly  before  two  o'clock, 
Oban  being  reached  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  "  lona " 
is  the  third  ship  of  her  name  belonging  to  the  same  line  of  steamers. 

An  improvement  upon  her  predecessors — she  almost  challenges 
the  "Columba"  in  the  beauty  of  her  build.  The  "lona's" 
route  is  from  the  Crinan  Canal  to  the  Caledonian  Canal,  past  the 
wild  islands  of  Scarba  and  Jura,  past  Craignaish,  Luing,  and 
Easdale,  pausing  at  Oban  awhile,  and  then  steering  due  north  by 
Appin  and  Ballachulish  for  Fort  William,  from  which  place  either 
the  "  Glengarry  "  or  the  "  Gondolier  "  carries  the  tourists  through 
the  Caledonian  Canal — ^a  series  of  magnificent  lakes  in  a  mountain 
setting,  strung  together  by  links  of  artificial  water — to  Inverness. 
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Another  way  of  reaching  Inverness  from  Glasgow  is  to  take 
either  the  "  StafiFa "  or  the  "  Cavalier " — ^both  stout  trading- 
steamers,  with  excellent  passenger  accommodation,  which  go  and 
return  via,  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  through  the  Sound  of  Jura,  and 
by  Oban,  Loch  Linnhe,  Lochaber,  and  the  Caledonian  Canal.  A 
week's  free  and  easy  pleasure  sailing,  amid  the  most  impressive 
scenery,  and  with  frequent  halts,  may  thus  be  obtained.  The  fare 
is  30s.,  and  you  sleep  on  board.  Meals  are  included  for  16s.  more. 
There  are  two  other  alternative  routes  to  Inverness,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  down  the  Caledonian  Canal  to  Oban,  and  these  give 
the  Sassenach  every  variety  of  Scottish  scenery ;  the  wild  solitudes 
of  the  misty  islands  studding  the  rough  and  rushing  northern  seas ; 
the  lochs  indenting  the  western  mainland;  together  with  the 
mountain  pictures  of  Ben  Nevis  and  Grlencoe.  He  can,  for 
instance,  book  from  Oban  by  the  new  steamer,  the  "  Grenadier," 
and  sail  down  the  Sound  of  Mull  and  visit  Skye,  including  Loch 
Coruisk — that  savagely  sublime  and  dramatically  desolate  scene 
that  Turner  has  painted,  with  its  jagged  mountain  forms,  its 
veiling  vapours,  its  dead  and  lifeless  rocks,  its  black  waves, 
its  painful  silence  and  solitude.  From  Portree,  the  capital  of 
Skye,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Crofter's  country,  he  can  cross 
the  channel  to  Gaidoch,  and  take  the  coach  drive  along  the 
beautifully  wooded  shores  of  Loch  Maree,  where  the  crystal 
water  reflects  green  islands  in  a  mirror  of  liquid  light.  A  train 
on  the  Highland  Eailway  waits  to  take  him  on  to  Inverness.  Or 
he  may  sail  in  the  "  Clansman,"  or  "  Claymore,"  or  "  Clydesdale," 
to  Stomoway,  and  leave  that  remote  fishing  port  by  the  mail 
steamer  for  Strome  Ferry,  a  connecting  railway  station  for 
Inverness.  The  "Mountaineer"  has  daily  runs  from  Oban  to 
Ballachulish  for  the  weird  pass  of  Glencoe.  Another  fine  trip  is 
the  "Chevalier's"  excursion  each  morning  to  Staffa  and  lona, 
which  occupies  the  entire  day,  a  day  crowded  with  scenic  sur- 
prises and  sailing  pleasures  as  the  steamer  circumnavigates  the 
island  of  Mull  with  its  wild  coast  and  mountainous  interior, 
where  Nature  may  be  studied  in  her  wildest  moods.  Oban  itself 
may  be  reached  in  even  a  more  diverse  and  delightful  manner 
than  by  the  voyage  round  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  or  the  more 
tranquil  passage  through  the  Crinan  Canal.  There  is  an 
alternative  route  via  Loch  Awe.  This  includes  a  coach  drive 
from  Ardrishaig  to  Ford,  a  voyage  down  the  noblest  of  Scottish 
lakes,  with  Ben  Cruachan  and  other  mountains  bathing  their 
hoary  heads  in  the  water,  and  a  very  brief  experience  of  the 
railway  from  Loch  Awe  Station  to  Oban.  There  are  even  more 
holiday  dishes  to  partake  of  in  the  Western  Highlands,  but  I 
think  that  the  rrienu  I  have  suggested  is  suflSciently  ample,  and 
that  the  intending  guest  will  cry,  "  Hold !  Enough  I " 

EDWARD  BRADBURY. 
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FW  dwellers  in  the  south  of  England,  probably,  have  ever  thought 
of  visiting  Gilsland,  the  once  fashionable  little  Cumberland 
Spa  mentioned  by  Scott  in  his  charming  novel,  "  Guy  Mannering." 
It  lies  oflF  the  beaten  tourist  track  between  Hexham  and  Carlisle ; 
and  though  the  little  village  of  Rosehill  by  the  railway  station  is 
slowly  extending  its  limits,  Gilsland  proper  consists  merely  of  a 
handful  of  houses  scattered  between  fields  and  gardens  on  the 
sunny  slope  of  a  hill  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  distant.  Frequenters 
of  gay  and  bustling  watering-places  would  hardly  know  what  to 
do  with  themselves  in  this  quiet  spot ;  but  those  who  love  the 
Border  country,  with  its  moors  and  mounUins,  its  healthful  breezes 
and  clear  brown  rivers,  its  tales  and  songs  and  traditions  of  the 
past,  would  find  this  little  northern  spa  by  no  means  destitute  of 
attractions. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  classic  ground.  It  was  beside  the  mineral 
well,  "  at  the  foot  of  the  crag,  that  Meg  Merrilees  astonished  Mrs. 
Margaret  Bertram  by  declaring  that  the  long  lost  heir  of  Ellan- 
gowan  was  still  alive ; "  the  site  of  Mumps  Ha'  is  yet  pointed  out 
at  Rosehill,  and  the  moor  which  stretches  northwards  for  several 
miles  is  doubtless  a  portion  of  the  once  extensive  waste  of  Bew- 
castle,  amid  the  wilds  of  which  Dandie  Dinmount  was  so  nearly 
coming  to  grief  when  Bertram  hastened  to  his  rescue. 

Gilsland  is  likewise  associated  with  an  interesting  event  in  the 
life  of  Scott  himself ;  for  it  is  said  that  it  was  while  riding  in  this 
neighbourhood  that  he  first  saw  the  lady  who  became  his  wife, 
and  was  subsequently  introduced  to  her  at  the  Old  Shaws  Hotel. 
Local  tradition  preserves  the  memory  of  the  great  novelist's 
wooing,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  point  out  the  exact  spot — by  a  huge 
boulder  on  the  river's  bank — ^where  he  oflFered  his  hand  and  heart 
to  Miss  Charpentier.  Whether  in  so  doing  tradition  errs  or  not, 
a  more  suitable  scene  for  the  exchange  of  lover's  vows  than  this 
quiet,  sunny  dell,  through  which  the  Irthing  winds  murmuring 
over  its  stony  bed,  could  not  well  be  imagined.  The  beauty  of 
the  spot  makes  it  a  favourite  resort  with  visitors  and  inhabitants, 
and  many  a  lover,  doubtless,  since  Scott's  time,  has  told  the  old, 
old  story  beside  the  boulder-stone  or  seated  on  the  bench  hard  by, 
beneath  the  hawthorn  trees. 

Following  the  course  of  the  river  back  to  Gilsland,  a  few  minutes' 
walk  brings  us  to  the  sulphur  spring,  issuing  from  the  rock  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliflF  on  the  western  side  of  the  Irthing,  which  here  passes 
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through  a  deep  chasm  in  the  hill  and  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland.  The  steep 
cliffs  on  both  sides  are  prettily  wooded,  and  a  rustic  foot-bridge  gives 
access  from  shore  to  shore.  From  the  well  a  winding  path  leads 
upwards  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  and,  skirting  the  ground  of 
the  Shaws  Hotel,  passes  out  into  the  road.  The  hotel  —which  takes 
its  name  from  the  adjacent  trees,  Shaw  meaning  a  thicket  or  small 
wood — ^is  a  large  square  building,  healthily  situated  on  the  ridge 
of  the  hill,  and  looking  from  a  distance,  with  its  back  ground  of 
green  foliage,  like  a  gentleman's  country  seat.  The  terrace  which 
extends  along  its  southern  front  is  a  pleasant  lounge  on  a  summer's 
morning,  and  commands  a  fine  extent  of  country.  We  see  a  wide, 
wind-swept  valley,  sparsely  populated  and  bounded  by  a  line  of 
bare,  bleak  hills.  From  some  unseen  point  among  them  rises  a 
thin  column  of  smoke,  sometimes  falling  low  like  a  creeping  mist, 
anon  borne  on  the  breeze  like  a  trailing  cloud,  the  only  sign  of 
life  among  those  distant  fells.  In  the  foreground  the  white  road 
trends  downwards,  passing  a  neat  modem  church,  then  bending  to 
the  right,  is  lost  to  view  behind  a  clump  of  trees.  The  railway 
runs  along  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  the  station  and  the  village 
of  Rosehill  form  a  cheerful  feature  in  the  landscape.  To  the 
left  the  Irthing,  escaping  from  the  adjacent  cleft  in  the  hill,  flashes 
out  into  the  sunlight  between  green  meadows  dotted  with  black 
Ciunberland  cattle;  while  away  on  the  right,  but  visible  only  in 
clear  weather,  rises  the  proud  head  of  dark  Skiddaw. 

Strolling  to  the  end  of  the  terrace  we  emerge  through  a  little  gat-e 
on  the  right  into  a  shady  lane  at  the  back  of  the  hotel,  and  pass- 
ing a  row  of  clean,  homely  cottages — whose  occupants  let  lodgings 
in  the  summer — we  come  out  into  the  road.  A  brisk  walk  of  seven 
or  eight  minutes  brings  us  to  a  farm-house,  and  turning  through 
a  gate  on  the  right  we  find  ourselves  on  the  open  moor  which 
stretches  northwards  towards  the  Scottish  border. 

In  former  times  this  portion  of  Cumberland  was,  from  its  posi- 
tion, peculiarly  liable  to  incursions  by  the  Scots,  and  Gilsland 
again  and  again  fell  a  prey  to  their  ravages  and  exactions.  In 
1388,  which  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  last  occasions  when 
they  invaded  Gilsland,  they  cruelly  set  fire  to  several  houses  in 
which  they  had  previously  shut  up  more  than  two  hundred  women 
and  children  and  infirm  persons,  and  thus  burned  their  prisoners 
alive,  a  barbarity  which  the  stout  lads  of  Cumberland  probably 
avenged  at  the  first  opportunity. 

In  later  days,  when  the  armies  of  Scotland  ceased  so  often  to 
cross  the  border,  and  after  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  this 
wild  district  was  still  the  frequent  scene  of  strife  and  bloodshed, 
the  dreaded  Moss  troopers — who  preyed  on  Scotch  and  English  alike 
— swooping  down  at  some  well-chosen  time  upon  the  unsuspecting 
inhabitants,  burning  their  homesteads,  "  lifting"  their  cattle  and 
slaying  all  who  opposed  them. 
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It  was  the  duty  of  the  Lords  Warden  of  the  Marshes  to  endea- 
vour to  suppress  these  border  thieves ;  but  even  the  vigilance  and 
energy  of  Lord  William  Howard — the  dreaded  "Belted  Will" 
celebrated  by  Scott — did  not  suflSce  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was 
not  until  a  century  or  two  later  that  these  daring  freebooters 
were  finally  rooted  out.  Often  in  those  bygone  times  did  the 
Lord  Warden  with  his  followers  at  his  back  issue  at  dawn  from 
Naworth  Castle  to  hunt  the  Moss  troop  from  the  land.  Some- 
times, no  doubt,  the  chase  lay  in  the  direction  of  Gilsland, 
perhaps  passing  the  very  spot  where  we  pause  this  summer  morn- 
ing to  survey  the  smiling  landscape,  and  the  moor  now  so  still 
and  peaceful  was  then  alive  with  the  sounds  of  bugle  and  horn, 
the  baying  of  blood  hounds,  the  trampling  of  horses  and  the 
shouts  of  hue  and  cry,  all  who  heard  the  alarm  being  compelled 
to  join  in  the  pursuit.* 

THE  MOSS  TROOPERS. 

**  The  warder  looked  from  the  old  gray  tower, 
And  thus  to  his  lord  he  said : — 

*  The  moss  troop  comes  with  a  fearful  power, 

And  a  chieftain  at  their  head.' 

•  Now,  by  my  sword,'  spake  that  gallant  lonl, 

*  We  will  meet  them  in  the  field  ; 
Let  each  valiant  knight  equip  for  the  fight, 
And  traitors  be  they  who  yield.' 

Of  horse  and  foot,  five  hundred  strong 

Went  forth  upon  that  morn, 
To  chase  the  border  troop  along, 

With  spear,  and  houna  and  horn. 

They  drove  them  from  fair  Cumberland, 

And  some  were  prisoners  ta'en ; 
And  some  by  the  hand  of  that  knightly  band. 

On  the  battle-field  were  slain. 

And  better  were  they,  who  on  that  day 

Had  fallen  in  the  strife, 
Than  the  remnant  left,  of  all  hope  bereft 

To  live  through  a  captive  life. 

Galled  by  the  chain,  in  the  victor's  train, 

They  walked  for  a  weary  hour ; 
Then  passd  from  their  sight  the  cheering  sunlight 

In  tne  dungeons  of  Naworth  tower." 

Naworth  Castle,  once  the  head  of  the  great  barony  of  Gilsland, 
lies  between  Gilsland  and  Carlisle,  about  seven  miles  from 
the  former  and  twelve  miles  from  the  latter.  It  occupies  a 
picturesque  site  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  wooded  valley 
of  the  Irthiug  and   the  grey  ruins  of  Lanercost  Priory.     The 

*  The  old  ballad  of  "  The  Moss  Troopers  "  gives  a  good  description  of  this  feature 
of  feudal  days. 
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ground  plan  of  the  castle  is  a  square,  and  the  north  front  rises 
from  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff  vrhose  base  is  washed  by  the  foam- 
ing waters  of  the  river. 

Prior  to  the  18th  of  May,  1844,  Naworth  was  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  example  of  a  baronial  seat  in  the  north  of  England,  but 
on  that  day  a  disastrous  fire  broke  out  and  destroyed  a  large 
portion  of  the  building.  Much  of  interest,  however,  still  remains, 
and,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  noble  owner,  is  open  to  the  public 
Among  the  portions  of  the  castle  shown  to  visitors  are  the  great 
hall,  the  long  picture  gallery,  the  drawing-room,  in  which  Imngs 
the  portrait  of  "Belted  Will,**  and  the  tower  containing  his 
oratory  and  library,  with  some  of  their  furniture  and  fittings,  still 
remaining.  These  latter  apartments  wer^  approached  through 
strong  doors  plated  with  iron,  and  a  winding  staircase  so  narrow 
that  only  one  person  could  ascend  at  a  time.  There  were  also 
secret  passages  leading  from  thence  to  the  dungeons  and  other 
parts  of  the  castle ;  so  that,  even  in  the  hours  given  to  devotion 
and  study,  the  Lord  Warden  could  still  watch  over  the  safety  of 
his  castle,  guard  his  prisoners,  and  control  his  garrison. 

Naworth  Castle  is  rich  in  legends,  but  we  shall  here  allude  to 
one  only,  relating  to  the  history  of  one  of  its  lords  and  the  founding 
of  Lanercost  Priory. 

It  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  manor  of  Gilsland, 
which  had  descended  in  the  ancient  family  of  Beuth  from  a 
time  before  the  Conquest,  was  wrested  from  the  rightful  heirs 
by  Hubert  de  Yallibus,  who  induced  the  king  to  confirm  it  to  him 
and  his  posterity.  Hubert  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert, 
whose  claims  to  the  barony  were  disputed  by  Gilles  Beuth. 
Robert,  however,  soon  disposed  of  his  rival  by  causing  him  to  be 
assassinated,  and  thus  established  an  undisputed  right  to  the 
manorial  possessions. 

No  retribution  followed  the  foul  deed.  Time  passed,  and  a 
day  came  when  the  lord  of  Gilsland  led  to  the  altar  a  young  and 
richly-dowered  bride.  The  occasion  was  naturally  one  of  festivity 
and  rejoicing  ;Hhe  castle  was  filled  with  guests,  and  a  brilliant 
company  of  fair  ladies  and  gallant  knights  gathered  in  the  chapel 
to  witness  the  marriage  rite.  Ere  the  ceremony  was  completed, 
however,  and  just  as  the  priest,  with  uplifted  hand,  was  about  to 
pronounce  the  solemn  benediction,  a  deadly  paleness  spread  over 
the  bridegroom's  face,  his  eyes,  fixed  on  space,  dilated  with  horror 
as  though  he  beheld  some  fearful  vision,  and  with  a  sudden, 
piercing  cry  that  chilled  the  blood  of  all  who  heard  it,  he  turned 
and  fled  from  the  chapel.  Surprise  and  consternation  fell  upon 
all  present ;  the  bride  fainted  and  was  carried  out  insensible,  and 
the  company  which  had  assembled  in  pomp  and  state  dispersed 
in  haste  and  confusion.  Search  was  made  for  De  Vallibus,  and 
he  was  at  length  discovered  in  his  oratory  prostrate  before  the 
crucifix. 
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When  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  half-unconscious  state 
into  which  he  had  fallen  to  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  his  confessor, 
he  unburdened  his  mind  of  the  crime  he  had  committed,  and' 
added  with  trembling  lips  that  he  had  that  day  seen  the 
ghost  of  his  murdered  rival,  Gilles  Beuth,  stand  between  him 
and  the  altar.  As  a  proof  of  penitence  Robert  de  Vallibus 
founded  Lanercost  Priory  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Irthing,  and  appears  to  have  endowed  it  with  all  the  lands  from 
the  bank  of  the  river  back  northward  to  the  Picts  or  Roman  Wall. 
Whether  the  baron's  repentance  was  lasting  and  sincere  none 
can  tell.  The  Church,  however,  accepted  his  atonement  and 
absolved  him  from  his  crime,  and  when  a  second  time  he  led  the 
lady  Ada  to  the  altar,  no  accusing  spirit  appeared  to  interrupt  the 
ceremony. 

Lanercost  Priory,  dedicated  to  the  penitent  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  occupied  by  an  Augustine  brotheniood,  grew  and  flourished, 
but  did  not  escape  the  exactions  of  the  Scots  during  their 
frequent  invasions  of  Gilsland.  In  1311  Robert  Bruce  twice 
invaded  Cumberland,  and  on  the  second  occasion  stayed  three 
days  at  Lanercost  with  his  army.  Some  of  the  monks  he  placed 
in  confinement,  but  released  again  before  his  departure.  Thirty- 
five 'years  later  his  brother,  David  Bruce,  made  an  incursion  into 
the  neighbourhood,  plundered  the  Priory  of  money  and  jewels, 
and  having  done  great  damage,  marched  away  to  Ridpath  by  way 
of  Naworth.  Lanercost,  however,  had  other  royal  visitors  who 
were  more  welcome.  In  September,  1280,  Edward  I.  and  Queen 
Eleanor  paid  it  a  visit,  and  the  warlike  monarch  probably  found 
it  a  convenient  resting-place  in  his  expeditions  northward,  for 
he  appears  to  have  been  there  again  on  two  subsequent  occasions, 
in  1299  or  1300,  and  again  in  October,  1306 — only  ten  months 
before  his  death  at  Carlisle — when  he  remained  at  the  Priory  for 
five  days. 

At  the  Reformation,  Lanercost,  in  common  with  other  religious 
establishments,  was  suppressed,  and  its  site  and  broad  domains 
became  the  property  of  Thomas,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Dacre.  He  repaired  some  of  the  monastic  buildings  and 
converted  them  into  a  mansion  which  was  first  occupied  by 
himself  and  afterwards  by  his  descendants ;  and  the  Prior's  house 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Dacre  family  until  the  death  of 
John  Dacre,  Esq.,  in  1716. 

The  Earls  of  Carlisle  are  now  the  Lords  of  Naworth  and  of  its 
appanage  Lanercost  Priory.* 

The  Priory  is. not  quite  a  ruin,  for  the  western  end  of  the  con- 

*  Naworth  passed  by  marriage  into  the  possession  of  the  Dacres,  who  reigned  for 
eleven  generations  within  its  ancient  walls.  The  last  Lord  Dacre  left  two  daughters 
and  co-heiresses,  Anne  and  Elizabeth,  and  by  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  Lord 
William  Howatd — known  as  "  Belted  Will " — ^the  Carlisle  family  became  the  owners 
of  Na^vorth  manor  and  castle. 
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ventual  church  has  been  appropriated  as  a  parish  church,  and  is 
therefore  in  fair  repair ;  but  the  chancel,  the  cross  aisles,  and  the 
tower  are  roofless  and  neglected,  and  a  thick  mantle  of  ivy  hides, 
if  it  has  not  destroyed,  the  Gothic  tracery  that  once  adorned  the 
walls.  The  principal  entrance  is  through  a  beautiful  Norman  arch 
in  the  western  gable.  Over  the  centre  of  the  doorway  there  is  a 
cross  with  a  number  of  small  blank  arches  on  either  side ;  above 
these  rise  three  tall  narrow  pointed  windows  and  four  canopied 
blank  arches.  A  figure  of  Mary  Magdalene,  the  tutelar  saint  of 
the  Priory,  occupies  a  niche  in  the  apex.  These  and  other  rem- 
nants of  decoration  and  the  noble  proportions  of  the  building  itself 
show  how  beautiful  must  have  been  the  structure  when  it  rose 
fresh  and  fair  to  expiate  the  sin  of  its  red-handed  founder. 

Lanercost  was  the  burial-place  of  the  Dacres  and  Howards,  and 
a  number  of  their  richly-carved  tombs  and  eflfigies  still  remain. 
Some  years  ago  one  of  the  Dacre  vaults  gave  way  under  the  weight 
of  monumen^l  marble,  and  several  bodies  were  exposed  to  view. 
One  of  them  had  a  long  white  beard  extending  nearly  to  the  waist, 
and  the  features  of  all  were  so  perfectly  preserved  that  they  might 
have  been  recognized  had  any  of  their  contemporaries  survived  to 
identify  them.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  who  and 
what  manner  of  men  these  were  who  were  thus  permitted  to  re- 
appear among  the  living ;  unfortunately  they  could  no  longer  exist 
in  the  world  they  had  quitted  so  long  ago,  and  a  moment  of  time 
and  a  few  rays  of  light  reduced  their  ghastly  forms  to  a  heap  of 
shapeless  dust. 

A  visit  to  Lanercost  Priory  and  Naworth  Castle  forms  a  pleasant 
day's  excursion  from  Gilsland.  It  is  open  to  the  visitor  to  go  to 
Naworth  by  train  and  walk  from  there  to  the  Priory  ;  but  the  more 
agreeable  plan  is  to  drive  there,  going  one  way  and  returning 
another.  On  the  outward  journey  we  follow  a  road  that  runs  along 
on  high  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Lrthing, 
and  which,  though  in  some  places  rather  rough,  has  the  advantage 
of  commanding  lovely  ^dews  of  the  surrounding  country.  A  short 
distance  from  Gilsland  we  come  to  a  place  called  Burdoswald,  where 
we  alight  and  cross  a  field  to  see  the  remains  of  the  celebrated 
Bonmn  Wall,  probably  more  visible  here  than  in  any  other  part  of 
its  extent.  Those  who  have  read  "  Guy  Mannering  " — and  who  has 
not  ? — will  remember  that  it  was  the  desire  to  see  this  great  work 
of  antiquity  that  induced  Harry  Bertram,  on  his  return  from  India, 
to  enter  Scotland  through  the  eastern  wilds  of  Cumberland  ;  and 
we  may  amuse  ourselves  by  imagining  that  it  was  from  here  the 
stalwart  young  soldier  viewed  the  massive  masonry  which  has 
withstood  the  ravages  of  so  mauy  centuries,  and  stood  and  moralized 
over  the  greatness  of  the  Romans  ere  he  pursued  his  walk  to  seek 
refreshment  at  Mumps  Ha'. 

As  we  draw  near  to  Lanercost  we  go  down  a  steep  descent  into 
the  valley  which,  if  the  load  be  heavy,  tries  the  horses,  and  makes 
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them  glad  of  a  rest  while  we  explore  the  Priory,  and,  if  so  disposed, 
take  a  simple  luncheon  at  the  village  inn.  We  leave  Lanercost 
by  a  road  which  climbs  the  hill  on  the  opposite  or  southern  side 
of  the  valley,  and  after  a  while  turn  into  the  park — which  contains 
some  fine  old  timber — and  drive  up  to  Naworth  Castle.  From 
Naworth  back  to  Gifeland  we  bowl  merrily  homewards  along  the 
smooth  main  road  through  the  valley,  passing  through  a  village 
or  two,  and  pausing  for  a  few  minutes  to  look  at  a  small  quaint 
old  church  and  quiet  graveyard,  where  a  grave  is  pointed  out  in 
which  a  woman  lies  buried,  said  by  some  to  have  been  Tib,  the 
landlady  of  Mumps  Ha',  and  by  others  described  as  the  original  of 
the  famous  gipsy  wife  Meg  Merrilees. 

Another  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Druidical  remains  near 
Kirkoswald,  consisting  of  a  circle  of  sixty-seven  unhewn  stones 
known  locally  as  **  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters ; "  and  a  day 
may  also  be  pleasantly  spent  in  visiting  what  are  called  the 
Northumbrian  Lakes. 

There  are,  moreover,  many  charming  walks  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Gilsland ;  and  a  certain  Sunday  morning's  ramble  over 
the  moor  is  still  remembered  by  the  writer.  The  air  was  balmy, 
the  atmosphere  clear,  and  the  purple  of  the  budding  heather  and 
the  golden  bronze  of  the  coarse  moor  grass  gave  colour  to  the 
scene.  Sunlit  hills  rose  in  the  distance,  and  around  stretched 
breezy  solitudes;  wide  tracts  of  barely  peopled  country  giving 
one  an  exhilarating  sense  of  personal  freedom  and  abundant 
elbow  room.  The  three  who  walked  that  day  together  and 
rested  in  the  hay-field  on  their  homeward  way  have  never  met 
again.  Pleasant  acquaintanceships  are  often  broken  as  soon  as 
begun,  and  many,  who  might  be  friends,  drift  asunder,  like  ships 
at  sea,  to  meet  again  no  more. 

M.  C.  HALIFAX. 


AN  AWKWAED  AFFAIR. 


**  "I  T'S  too  bad,  you  know  I     The  old  boy  is  up  to  his  larks  again." 

.1  Tom  Langhome  flung  aside  his  tennis  bat  as  he  spoke, 
and  threw  himself  on  the  grass  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
vexation  and  anxiety  which  sat  comically  enough  on  his  dSbonnaire 
young  face. 

"  Why  must  Jane  needs  bring  the  letter  to  you  out  here,  spoiling 
our  game ! "  came  in  tones  so  petulant  from  the  pretty  girl  on  the 
other  side  of  the  net  as  to  instantly  stamp  her  as  Tom's  sister. 

"  A  very  good  thing  she  did  so,  I  can  tell  you.  That  precious 
ward  of  mine  is  in  a  pretty  mess,  and  there  is  not  a  minute  to  lose 
if  I  am  to  get  him  out  of  it." 

And  young  Langhome  glanced  through  the  document  in  his 
hand  a  second  time. 

"  How  do  you  come  to  have  a  ward  at  all  at  your  age,  Tom  ?  " 
lazily  asked  a  gentleman  who  was  lying  on  the  grass,  his  head 
resting  on  his  crossed  arms,  his  face  extinguished  by  a  straw  hat. 

And,  indeed,  looking  at  Lieutenant  Langhome's  beardless  face, 
with  its  mirthful,  not  to  say  mischievous,  eyes,  it  did  seem  as  if 
he  could  do  with  a  guardian  himself  instead  of  playing  the  part  to 
another. 

"  Who  is  this  ward  of  yours  ?  "  went  on  his  friend. 

"  My  great-uncle  Jeremiah." 

"  Now  don't  make  a  fool  of  me,  my  dear  fellow ;  I  know  yon  mean 
it  well,  but  it  is  really  too  hot  for  anything  of  the  kind,"  exclaimed 
the  extinguished  one. 

"  It  is  quite  true  what  Tom  says,  my  dear  Air.  Ashmole,**  put 
in  Mrs.  Langhorne  in  her  own  mild,  imperturbable  manner. 
"  Mr.  Powker,  my  uncle,  who  is  over  eighty  years  of  age,  had  an 
illness  last  year,  which  in  the  eyes  of  nis  relations  incapacitated 
him  from  managing  his  own  afiairs  any  longer.  We  held  a  family 
council  upon  the  subject,  and  were  all  of  us  of  one  mind  in  con- 
sidering that  a  trustee  should  be  appointed  and  authorized  to  take 
charge  of  my  uncle's  property.  My  only  sister  and  I  are  his  two 
nearest  relations,  and  it  was  our  wish  that  poor  Uncle  Jeremiah 
should  himself  name  the  member  of  the  family  he  would  desire  to 
undertake  the  responsibility.  My  husband  and  brother-in-law 
agreed  to  this,  and  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  certainty  that  Mr.  Lang- 
horne would  be  appointed ;  to  be  sure  my  sister  was  equally  certain 
that  imcle  would  fix  upon  her  husband " 
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"  And  because  he  did  not,  she  and  the  mater  have  been  at 
daggers  drawn  ever  since." 

"  Do  not  be  coarse,  dear  Thomas.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the 
matter  was  mentioned  to  my  Uncle  Jeremiah  himself.  To  our 
surprise  he  was  not  averse  to  such  an  arrangement  being  made,  pro- 
vided that  he  was  allowed  to  nominate  what  member  of  the 
family  he  chose  as  trustee.  We  cordially  assented,  when  he 
astonished  us  by  selecting  my  Tom.  We  had  always  known  that 
he  was  the  favourite  nephew,  but  the  idea  of  his  appointing  a 
young  man,  who  had  only  come  of  age  a  year,  as  trustee  of  a  large 
fortune ! " 

"  A  lively  time  of  it  that  young  man  has  had  ever  since.  Ash- 
mole  !  The  fact  is,  Jeremiah  had  been  a  brick  to  me  whenever  I 
was  hard  up  at  school,  and  afterwards  at  Woolwich,  and,  knowing 
I  was  a  bit  of  a  black  sheep,  I  suppose  he  thought  a  fellow-feeling 
would  make  me  kind  as  guardian.  And  so  it  ought  to.  The  rest 
of  the  family  insisted  that  the  allowance  he  demanded  was  unrea- 
sonably large,  but  I  took  care  that  he  should  have  it,  and,  when  at 
the  end  of  the  quarters  a  few  bills  over  and  above  straggle  in,  they 
get  paid  without  any  embarrassing  questions.  The  result  is,  we 
love  one  another  like  brothers,  or  rather  my  great-uncle  loves  me 
like  his  own  father.  I  make  a  dead  stand  against  his  whims 
and  fancies  all  the  same.  It  was  disagreeable  when  he  got  the 
fixed  idea  that  all  his  investments  were  shaky,  and  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  turn  everything  into  cash  and  let  him  keep  it 
in  strong  boxes  under  his  own  eye.  He  would  not  have  five  pounds 
of  it  in  paper — every  farthing  was  to  be  in  coin.  When  I  mildly, 
but  firndy,  declined  to  listen  to  the  proposal,  he  wept  bitterly,  and 
for  a  long  time  afterwards  regarded  me  as  a  hard-hearted  brute. 
My  position  was  not  pleasant  for  the  moment,  but  that  aflfair  was 
nothing  to  his  latest.'' 

"What  is  it,  Thomas?"  asked  Mrs.  Langhome  anxiously;  she 
had  forgotten  the  letter  in  her  explanation  of  her  son's  connection 
with  the  old  man. 

"  Why,  it  seems  that  he's  engaged  to  be  married." 

"  What?"  shrieked  the  girls  in  a  horrified  chorus. 

"  Why  talk  nonsense,  dear  Thomas  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Langhome,  in 
her  usual  soft  voice,  but  taking  the  letter  out  of  her  son's  hand 
with  a  certain  sharpness. 

The  feet  was,  although  Uncle  Jeremiah  was  very  mysterious  as 
to  the  will  he  had  made  five  years  ago  (when  even  his  relations 
had  acknowledged  him  to  be  in  a  perfectly  sound  state  of  mind), 
the  Langhomes  felt  pretty  certain  that  they  were  considerably 
interested  in  the  document.  Should  the  old  gentleman  be  mad 
enough  to  contract  a  marriage,  that  will  would,  of  course,  be 
rendered  null  and  void.  Mrs.  Langhome  grew  faint  at  the  bare 
contemplation  of  such  a  possibility. 

"Reaid  the  letter  aloud,  Thomas,  translating  it  literally.     It 
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appears  to  be  in  German,  and  must  have  been  written  with  a 
type-writer." 

"  No,  it  is  printed,  mamma,''  cried  one  of  the  girls  looking  over 
her  shoulder. 

Tom  took  it  amid  a  breathless  silence. 

"  Being  interpreted,  it  is :  *  The  betrothal  of  my  daughter, 
Arina,  with  Herr  Jeremiah  Powker,  I  do  myself  the  honour  to 
announce.  Tatjana  Maria,  Baroness  Groljewsky.'  Then  comes  the 
address — ^Wiesbaden,  and  the  date." 

"  Baroness  Goljewsky !  She  must  be  very  grand,"  exclaimed 
Beatrice  Langhome. 

"  She  must  be  very  wide  awake,"  came  dryly  from  Mr.  Ashmole. 

"She  must  be  mad  ! "  cried  Mrs,  Langhome. 

"  She  must  be  stopped,"  murmured  Tom. 

"  So  she  must ;  j>2ea«e  go  and  do  it,"  entreated  the  ladies  in 
chorus,  fluttering  about  the  young  man  in  whom  their  one  hope 
lay. 

Two  days  later  Tom  Langhome  found  himself  at  Wiesbaden.  It 
was  after  seven  in  the  evening  when  he  arrived,  too  late  to  call 
upon  his  uncle  without  running  the  risk  of  breaking  in  upon  a  little 
family  party,  for  it  seemed  that  the  old  gentleman  was  boarding 
with  the  Von  Goljewskys. 

After  a  little  dinner  at  his  hotel  Tom  made  his  way  to  the  Cur 
Garten.  The  band  was  playing,  and  all  the  world  was  promenad- 
ing up  and  down  the  wide  square  in  front  of  the  Conversations 
Haus. 

There  were  Americans  bewitching,  and  Americans  vulgar; 
lovely,  modest  young  Englishwomen,  and  ugly,  loud  ones ;  pretty, 
slim  German  girls,  and  fat,  expressionless  ditto.  There  were 
moustached  and  gesticulating  males  of  many  countries,  among 
whom  was  a  good  sprinkling  of  fine-looking,  self-satisfied  English- 
men, who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vivacious  foreigners,  looked  ex- 
asperatingly  phlegmatic. 

The  universal  talk,  broken  by  little  trills  of  laughter  from  the 
ladies  and  occasional  guffaws  from  the  men,  formed  a  humming 
accompaniment  to  the  spirited  strains  of  the  band,  and  heightened 
the  excitement  of  the  scene. 

The  garden  was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  electric  light,  its 
peculiar  shade  investing  faces,  dresses,  and  foliage  with  a  certain 
indescribable  strangeness.  A  lake  glimmered  in  the  distance, 
looking  very  still  in  contrast  with  the  gay  promenade.  Here  and 
there  were  arches  of  trellis-work,  hung  with  crimson  and  blue 
lamps ;  beyond  them  stretched  extensive  grounds  in  darkness — 
the  paradise  of  lovers. 

Tom  wandered  about  till  he  was  weary ;  then  he  thought  he 
might  as  well  glance  at  the  papers  before  turning  into  his  hoteL 

Entering  the  Conversations  Haus,  he  saw  a  saloon  to  the  left 
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filled  with  little  tables,  round  each  of  which  two  or  three  persons 
were  seated  playing  chess  or  draughts. 

The  scene  was  new  to  Tom,  and  as  he  looked  at  the  gilded  and 
mirrored  walls  and  the  brilliant  crystal  chandeliers,  he  could  not 
but  think  of  the  contrast  between  the  present  quiet  games  and 
sober  players,  and  the  wild  rouge  et  noir  of  the  gamblers  that  had 
made  the  room  notorious  in  the  past. 

As  his  eyes  travelled  round  they  met  a  pair  of  remarkable  blue- 
grey  ones,  which  were  regarding  him  with  interest.  Returning 
the  glance  with  one  more  admiring,  the  striking  eyes  dropped, 
and  a  beautiful  hand,  on  which  some  diamonds  sparkled,  made 
believe  to  arrange  the  crisp  little  golden  curls  that  clustered 
about  a  low,  broad  forehead.  The  girl  had  some  dominoes  before 
her,  and  she  now  bent  forward  and  became  absorbed  in  them. 

Tom  Langhome  seated  himself  on  a  settee  near,  and  stole  more 
than  one  glance  at  her  pretty,  piquant  profile. 

A  handsome  young  dandy  of  an  oflScer  soon  lounged  into  the 
room,  and  took  up  his  stand  at  a  little  distance  from  this  particu- 
lar table,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  girl  in  a  manner  evidently 
intended  to  attract  her  attention.  Looking  up,  she  caught  sight 
of  him,  and,  though  no  bow  passed  between  them,  her  eyes  flashed 
a  recognition.  The  next  instant  she  glanced  at  her  dominoes 
demurely,  then  raised  her  eyes  with  a  mischievous  twinkle  in 
them  to  his,  as  if  her  playing  the  slow  game  in  such  dull  company 
were  the  funniest  thing  in  the  world. 

"  Larky  place,  Wiesbaden,  it  seems,"  thought  Mr.  Langhome 
by  no  means  regretfully,  and  leaning  back,  he  settled  himself  to 
observe  this  witching  young  lady's  proceedings  at  his  ease. 

There  was  a  gentleman  opposite  her,  whose  back  from  the 
shoulders  was  alone  visible  to  Tom,  his  head  being  bent  towards 
the  table  all  the  time.  It  was  an  old  and  slightly  foolish  looking 
back,  and  Tom  thought  it  worthy  of  as  little  attention  as  the 
officer  had  done.  At  the  left  of  the  girl  sat  a  middle-aged  woman, 
fat  to  utter  shapelessness.  She  had  a  pair  of  meaningless,  shifting 
brown  eyes,  a  hook  nose,  a  somewhat  battered  toilet,  and  a  trick 
of  talking  to  herself  in  whispered  gutturals.  There  could  hardly 
be  a  greater  contrast  than  between  the  firesh,  charmingly-dressed 
girl  and  the  old  witch,  her  mother. 

"  D — double  nine  and  to  follow,  as  I  live  ! "  stuttered  the  girl's 
via-a^is  in  wild  triumph. 

Tom  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  In  an  instant  he  was  at 
the  table  with  an  exclamation  of: 

"  Uncle  Jeremiah !     Is  it  possible ! " 

The  head  belonging  to  the  shoulders  showed  itself  for  the  first 
time,  turning  towards  Tom  with  a  slow  spasmodic  movement.  A 
little  head,  quite  bald,  a  &ce  blue-red  with  astonishment,  a  pair 
of  lustreless,  watery-blue  eyes,  opened  at  such  a  stretch  as  to  show 
a  little  line  of  white  at  the  top — a,  peculiarity  which  gave  Mr. 
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Powker  a  singularly  wild  and  ferocious  appearance.  A  pair  of 
heavy  gold-rimmed  spectacles  were  turned  up  on  his  forehead. 
The  irascible  British  grandsire  to  a  T ;  as  out  of  place  in  this 
gilded  saloon  on  a  Sunday  evening  as  the  national  St.  Greorge 
would  be  dancing  a  hornpipe. 

"  Come  all  this  way  to  congratulate  me,  dear  boy ;  know  you 
have,"  said  Mr.  Powker,  but  without  giving  Tom's  hand  quite  the 
hearty  shake  that  circumstance  would  have  warranted.  **  Intro- 
duce you  to  ladies.     Nephew  Tom — ^your  future  aunt — ^mother." 

Two  nods  told  Tom  which  was  which ;  he  had  been  used  to  his 
uncle's  telegraphic  form  of  conversation  from  childhood. 

The  old  baroness  (of  whose  name  he  would  not  have  had  an 
idea,  had  not  the  fatal  announcement  gf  betrothal  stamped  it 
indelibly  upon  his  memory)  muttered  an  tmintelligible  some- 
thing, and  by  way  of  bow  bobbed  rather  lower  than  usual  in 
picking  up  her  next  domino.  The  young  baroness,  on  the  other 
hand,  gave  a  most  graceful  inclination  of  the  head  and  a 
bewitching  smile. 

As  for  Tom,  he  made  his  most  deferential  bow,  and  smiled  his 
usual  winning  smile  with  rather  a  sick  feeling  at  his  heart.  That 
his  great  uncle  was  in  a  terribly  awkward  position  was  clearer  to 
him  than  ever,  but  his  confidence  in  himself,  as  Mr.  Powker's 
champion,  was  shaken.  True,  he  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand 
with  the  courage  of  enthusiasm,  but  why?  Because  he  had 
anticipated  a  tilt  with  a  vulgar,  cunning  adventuress,  whom  it 
would  be  an  unmitigated  satisfaction  to  outwit.  He  had  by  no 
means  bargained  for  a  contest  with  youth  and  beauty,  and,  look- 
ing into  Baroness  Arina's  sunny  eyes,  he  felt  himself  quite  unequal 
to  his  task. 

"Home  now,"  said  ]\Ir.  Powker,  suddenly  sweeping  the 
dominoes  together,  to  the  astonishment  and  fury  of  the  old 
baroness,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  games  of  all  sorts. 

*'  Put  up  with  me,  Tom  ?  Spare  room.  Baroness  cook  bit  of 
supper ;  gruel  myself." 

"  Yes,  I  pray  you  come,  Herr  Powker." 

"  Langhome,  mademoiselle." 

"  Herr  Langhome.  My  mother  is  not  intimate  with  English, 
but  she  rejoices  herself  that  you  come,  nicld  wahr?^^  and  Arina 
explained  matters  in  German. 

"ilc/i  Gott,  ja^  he  must  come  I  suppose,"  said  the  old  woman 
with  a  resigned  shrug  of  her  billowy  shoulders. 

Tom  made  a  feint  of  protesting,  just  for  politeness,  but  Mr. 
Powker  had  risen  and  drawn  the  young  baroness's  hand  through 
his  arm,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  offer  his  own  to  the 
mother,  and  bear  up  against  the  enormous  weight  of  that  lady  as 
best  he  could  during  the  walk  home. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  ^Ir.  Powker  and  his  fair  companion 
ascended  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  at  the  top  of  which  they  came 
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to  a  door  partly  of  glass,  which  the  old  baroness  opened  gracefully 
by  thrusting  her  hand  through  a  little  pane,  which  stood  ajar,  and 
turning  the  key  on  the  other  side. 

They  now  entered  a  little  corridor,  on  to  which  all  the  rooms  of 
the  flat  opened. 

Mr.  Powker  and  Tom  turned  into  the  salon  while  the  ladies 
disappeared  to  take  oflF  their  things. 

"  Well,  Tom,  what  of  her  ?    Made  splendid  choice,  eh  ?  " 

"  She's  wonderfully  pretty,  but " 

Instead  of  finishing  the  sentence,  Tom's  eyes  wandered  round 
the  room,  struck  at  once  by  the  incongruity  of  its  simple  furni- 
ture and  absence  of  pictures,  with  the  handsome  new  grand 
piano  at  one  end,  and  the  many  costly  trifles  which  littered  the 
side  tables. 

"  Said  '  but '  Tom,  should  just  like  to  know  what  you  mean  ?  " 
and  the  line  of  white  at  the  top  of  Mr.  Powker's  eyes  widened. 

"  I  mean  that  the  old  baroness  does  not  create  a  favourable 
impression." 

"  Oh,  that !  Takes  some  swallowing  even  for  me,  but  can't 
get  pearl  without  shell.  Wish  she  was  better  looking  and  better 
tempered." 

"  If  she  were  only  better  washed  it  would  be  a  great  thing." 

"  Shut  up,  Tom,  or  talk  Arina." 

As  even  that  subject  was  not  without  its  pitfalls,  Mr.  Langhorne 
preferred  to  take  up  a  Times  that  was  lying  about,  as  an  excuse 
for  keeping  silence  until  the  ladies  came  in. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  door  opened  and  Arina  entered,  looking 
prettier  than  ever  without  her  mantle.  Her  gown  of  Indian 
muslin  gave  Tom  a  vague  idea  of  a  pale  amber  cloud,  so  easily 
and  gracefully  was  it  draped  around  her.  A  blush  rose  nestled 
among  the  soft  folds  of  her  bodice ;  other  ornaments,  she  had  none. 

"Till  gruel  ready,  play  something,  dear  child,"  said  Mr. 
Powker,  with  a  foolish  smile. 

And  sweeping  uj)  to  the  piano,  the  baroness  began  to  play  some 
'  sweet  dreamy  music  in  such  a  style  that  unmusical  Tom  pardoned 
it  for  being  classical. 

During  the  repast  that  followed,  Arina  chattered  bewitchingly 
in  broken  English,  and  Tom  laid  himself  out  to  be  as  agreeable 
as  he  possibly  could — a  task  he  found  not  only  not  diflScult  but 
perilously  easy. 

Uncle  Jeremiah  gulped  down  his  gruel  in  the  dismal  silence 
that  compound  induces,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  old 
baroness,  who  was  completely  absorbed  in  pouncing  upon  the 
choicest  bits  the  simple  dishes  afforded. 

In  spite  of  the  ladies'  '*  Sleep  well,"  Tom  Langhorne  did  not 
close  an  eye  till  dawn. 

The  poor  fellow  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  perplexity  and 
excitement. 
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Anna's  bewitching  face  and  ways  haunted  him  with  a  madden- 
ing persistency,  but  not  alone ;  old  Mr.  Powker's  face,  too,  would 
keep  thrusting  itself  upon  his  imagination,  blue  and  contorted 
with  anger  as  he  thanked  heaven  he  had  never  yet  seen  it. 

Mixed  up  with  these  shadowy  faces  came  the  recollection  of 
the  printed  announcement  of  betrothal.  Poor  Tom  groaned  as  he 
recalled  it. 

Up  to  a  few  hours  ago  his  strongest  feeling  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Powker's  engagement  had  been  one  of  impatience,  but  it  had 
suddenly  changed  into  hot  anger.  Anger,  not  that  the  old  man 
should  have  recognized  the  charms  of  the  lovely  Arina,  but  that 
he  should  have  dared  to  dream  of  marrying  a  woman  to  whom  his 
great-nephew  could  not  be  indifferent. 

There  it  was  out !  The  young  hero,  who  had  volunteered  to 
pluck  his  aged  relative  out  of  the  flames,  had  fallen  into  the 
midst  of  them  himself.  Lieutenant  Langhome  was  in  love  with 
his  future  great-aunt. 

Towards  morning  he  dozed  off,  and  greatly  longed  to  sleep  on 
till  noon,  but  stoically  crushing  down  the  craving,  he  tore  himself 
from  his  couch  at  half-past  seven. 

Not  without  a  reason.  This  wicked  young  man  was  bent  on 
stealing  a  march  upon  his  uncle,  who  he  knew  never  left  his  room 
before  eleven. 

On  entering  the  salon  he  found  Arina  seated  at  the  table, 
taking  her  coffee.  She  welcomed  him  with  a  heavenly  smile,  and 
as  he  seated  himself  near  her,  he  thought  that,  lovely  as  she 
had  looked  in  evening  dress,  her  pink  cotton  morning  wrapper 
became  her  better. 

The  syren  poured  out  his  coffee  and  handed  him  the  rolls  and 
butter  with  the  most  fascinating  coquetry. 

But  the  baroness's  flattering  manner  piqued  while  it  pleased, 
for  was  she  not  engaged  to  Mr.  Powker  ?  Tom  soon  spitefully 
introduced  that  ancient  into  the  conversation. 

At  his  name  Arina's  gaiety  clouded,  and  she  looked  into  Tom's 
honest  eyes  with  a  tender  sadness. 

Tom  looked  away  and  changed  the  subject  abruptly,  for  that 
look  had  gone  to  his  heart,  and  he  was  rather  afraid  of  making  a 
fool  of  himself  on  the  spot.  He  was  now  convinced  that  the 
beautiful  young  girl  was  being  sacrificed  by  her  sordid,  unprincipled 
mother  quite  against  her  own  will. 

Breakfast  over,  Tom  asked  her  plans  for  the  morning,  and  being 
informed  that  she  was  about  to  go  to  the  market  in  quest  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  her,  and  posi- 
tively did  not  flinch  visibly  when  a  good-sized  brown  basket  was 
hung  upon  his  arm. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  very  pronounced  flirting  during  that 
walk,  but  Arina  insisted  on  being  home  by  half-past  ten,  and  when 
Mr.  Powker  came  into  the  salon  half-an-hour  later,  neither  Tom 
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nor  she  thoaght  it  necessary  to  mention  that  they  had  been  out 
together. 

Uncle  Jeremiah  had  passed  a  bad  night,  and  was  in  the  abomin- 
able temper  which  invariably  marked  that  circumstance.  He 
scarcely  deigned  to  take  Tom's  proffered  hand,  and  even  answered 
the  young  baroness's  solicitous  inquiries  testily. 

Tom  bit  his  lip  as  he  heard  him,  already  resenting  an  impo- 
liteness to  Arina  as  he  would  have  done  an  insult  to  himself. 

All  through  the  day  Mr.  Powker  made  himself  as  unpleasant  as 
he  possibly  could,  which  is  saying  much.  In  the  intervals  of  his 
grumbling  and  storming,  the  old  baroness  favoured  him  with 
frequent  glances  of  concentrated  scorn  and  dislike,  but  Tom 
marvelled  at  Anna's  devotion  and  patience. 

It  could  have  been  no  easy  task  for  the  girl  to  maintain  a 
perfect  serenity  of  temper  all  through  the  trying  day,  but  it  was 
lightened  by  the  evident  sympathy  and  admiration  of  the  young 
Englishman. 

Mr.  Powker  ended  the  day  better  than  he  had  begun  it,  inas- 
much as  he  was  kind  enough  to  retire  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock. 
Arina  bade  him  a  smiling  good-night  and  remained  standing  at 
the  door  of  the  salon  until  he  reached  his  room. 

Then,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  she  turned  and  went  to  the 
piano  to  collect  the  music  that  lay  strewn  about. 

"  Let  me  help  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  Tom,  coming  forward. 

But  she  neither  heard  nor  observed  him. 

There  was  an  expression  of  weariness  and  discontent  upon  her 
face,  that  was  in  such  vivid  contrast  with  the  vivacity  which  had 
been  there  all  day,  that  Tom  was  positively  startled.  A  vague 
uneasiness  seized  him,  a  momentary  doubt  as  to  whether  her 
unfiEuling  good  humour  all  day  had  been  quite  spontaneous. 

"  You  need  a  little  recreation,  mademoiselle.  If  the  baroness 
has  no  objection,  will  you  give  me  the  pleasure  of  taking  you  to 
the  Cur  Garten  for  an  hour  ?  " 

Arina's  face  brightened  a  little. 

"  Thank  you,  I  go  most  willingly.     I  am  here  in  ten  minutes." 

And  in  twenty  she  was.  Charmingly  dressed,  her  face  all 
smiles,  she  entered  the  room,  drawing  on  her  gloves  as  she 
came. ' 

"  Hold  my  fan  for  a  little  moment,  please,"  she  said,  putting  it 
into  Tom's  hand. 

He  took  it,  and  they  started. 

They  promenaded  up  and  down  the  gravel  space  in  which  the 
band  was  playing ;  Arina's  wit  and  vivacity  fascinating  Tom  more 
each  moment.  There  was  scarcely  a  person  present  about  whom 
she  had  not  some  amusing  remark  to  make. 

Suddenly  her  mood  changed  altogether.  From  being  recklessly 
gay  she  became  pensive,  and  Arina  was  never  more  dangerous 
than  at  such  moments. 
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Tom  walked  by  her  side  like  one  in  a  blissful  dream. 

Save  that  Uncle  Jeremiah's  temper  was  sometimes  a  shade 
better  than  at  others,  this  day  was  a  fair  type  of  the  days  that 
followed  during  the  next  three  weeks. 

There  were  delightful  mornings  alone  with  Arina,  and  glorious 
evenings,  in  which,  whether  in  the  winter  garden  fairy-land  or  a 
victim  to  Mr.  Powker  and  dominoes,  he  was  always  imder  the 
spell  of  her  presence. 

Tom's  manner  had  changed  during  these  three  weeks.  He  was 
now  always  either  in  the  wildest  spirits  or  unnaturally  depressed. 
Any  one  less  blind  than  the  old  egotist,  his  uncle,  must  have 
remarked  with  uneasiness  the  anxious,  haggard  expression  he 
generally  wore  now. 

The  truth  was,  the  poor  fellow  was  in  a  fever  of  rebellion,  and 
misery,  and  love. 

His  fancy  for  Arina  had  become  a  passion ;  life  without  her  had 
not  a  single  charm  for  him ;  he  felt  that,  cost  what  it  might,  he 
must  marry  her  in  the  teeth  of  his  uncle. 

Yet  it  was  clear  to  him  that,  in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Powker  s  crusti- 
ness and  selfishness,  he  clung  to  the  lovely  young  girl,  who  antici- 
pated his  every  wish,  and  laid  herself  out  to  while  away  the 
tedium  of  his  monotonous  days.  Yes,  he  was  sure  his  uncle 
loved  her  as  much  as  it  was  in  him  to  love  any  human  being. 
How  then  could  he  rob  him  of  the  one  joy  of  his  life  without 
dealing  the  feeble  old  man  a  blow  which  might  easily  prove 
fatal? 

One  evening,  half  maddened  by  these  thoughts,  Tom  made  up 
his  mind  to  leave  Wiesbaden  and  Arina  for  ever  on  the  morrow. 
He  was  deep  in  the  railway-guide  when  Arina  entered  the  room, 
and  in  her  most  irresistible  manner  begged  him  to  accompany 
her  on  a  little  walk,  "  for  Herr  Powker  would  not  give  her  the 
permission  to  make  a  walk  alone." 

Of  course  Tom  went  with  her,  reckless  of  consequences,  and  in 
her  presence  forgot  everything  but  his  love  for  her. 

Arina  had  grown  a  little  more  reserved  towards  him  of  late, 
having  observed  that  the  admiration,  which  she  had  done  her 
best  to  call  forth,  had  grown  beyond  bounds.  She  would  not 
have  invited  him  to  walk  out  with  her  this  evening  had  it 
been  possible  to  disobey  Mr.  Powker's  orders  without  rousing  his 
suspicion. 

As  soon  as  they  got  into  the  street  she  began  talking  very  fest 
upon  indiflferent  subjects,  leaving  Tom  no  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce dangerous  topics. 

But  Lieutenant  Langhorne  was  not  easily  thwarted  when  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  a  thing.  He  was  seemingly  docile  for  a 
time,  only  to  startle  her  eventually  by  cutting  into  the  conversa- 
tion with  a  totally  irrelevant  declaration  of  his  sentiments,  and 
with  a  passionate  entreaty  that  if  she  felt  that  she  oould  learn  to 
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care  for  him  ever  so  little  more  than  for  the  old  man  to  whom 
she  contemplated  sacrificing  herself,  she  would  there  and  then 
promise  to  break  oflF  her  engagement  and  listen  to  his  suit. 

Arina  looked  up  at  him  with  an  expression  of  the  profoundest 
surprise. 

An  angry  flush  rose  to  Tom's  cheek  at  this  assumption  of 
innocent  astonishment  after  weeks  of  flirtation. 

"I  mean  to  have  an  answer  to-day,  one  way  or  the  other, 
Arina.  I  have  been  in  suspense  long  enough.  You  must  make 
up  your  mind  to  throw  over  my  uncle  or  me.     Which  ?  '* 

."  What  my  heart  does  answer,  you  know,  Herr  Langhome, 
but  one  may  not  listen  to  the  heart.     Life  is  cruel ! " 

"  If  you  feel  its  cruelty,  why  not  rebel  against  it  ?  Why 
sacrifice  yourself  to  an  old  man  you  cannot  love  ?  " 

"  It  is  no  question  of  me,  ganz  und  gar  nicht  Sometimes 
one  must  think  only  of  others.     Herr  Powker  loves  me." 

"And  I?" 

"  Achy  mein  lieher,  pray  torture  me  not !  There  are  things  of 
which  you  are  ignorant,  things  of  which  I  shame  to  speak.  You 
only  know  that  our  family  is  old  arid  distinguished,  but  we  are 
also  very  poor,  and — ^you  shall  think  of  us  what  you  will — ^your 
Herr  uncle  has  helped  us.  Do  you  see  ?  Then  afterwards  he 
tells  me  he  loves  me — he  asks  me  to  be  his  wife.  What  answer 
can  I  make  ?  I  know  I  could  make  him  happy,  whatever  I 
should  be  myself,  and  my  mother  would  be  safe  from  poverty 
and  misery." 

"  And  you  can  contemplate  such  a  future  without  shrinking  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  I  cannot.  Now  that  Herr  Powker  begins  to  insist  on 
our  marriage  taking  place  soon,  I  feel  myself  very  unhappy — so 
unhappy,  that  even  you  may  be  sorry  for  me ;  but  I  shall  not 
draw  back,  I  will  not  be  false  to  tbe  man  who  has  been  such  a 
friend  to  us." 

She  slackened  her  pace  and  lowered  her  voice  as  she  went  on. 
"And  therefore,  Herr  Langhome,  I  will  do  what  I  have  had 
the  intention  to  do  for  a  long  time,  but  not  the  courage.  I  will 
pray  you  to  go  away  and  let  us  see  you  no  more.  If  you  will  do 
this  I  may  be  less  unhappy  in  my  marriage." 

Her  words  went  to  his  heart  like  cold  steel. 

He  was  silent.  Those  words,  and  still  more  her  manner,  had 
caused  a  revolution  in  his  ideas. 

The  noble  way  in  which  she  held  fast  to  her  duty  in  the  face 
of  a  great  temptation  {ior  Tom  knew  well  enough  that  she  was 
far  from  indifierent  to  nim),  found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  the 
high-minded  young  fellow.  A  few  minutes  ago  he  had  been 
ready  to  fling  honour  to  the  winds  if  he  might  only  win  the 
woman  he  loved ;  but  he  loved  her  the  more  that  she  was  not, 
he  honoured  her  for  being  truer,  more  nobly  grateful  than  be 
himself,  and  he  was  making  up  his  mind  to  the  loss  of  her  at 
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this  moment,  when  his  passion  was  stronger,  holier  than  it  had 
ever  been. 

He  turned  towards  her  with  a  face  in  which  what  he  was  going 
through  was  written.  He  began  to  speak  very  rapidly,  but  his 
voice  was  husky  and  unmanageable. 

"  You  show  me  my  duty,  Arina.  If  I  were  in  any  degree 
worthy  of  you,  I  should  never  have  forgotten  it  so  far.  You  dwell 
upon  what  my  uncle  has  done  for  you — the  merest  nothing — well, 
he  has  been  a  friend  to  me  all  my  life ;  from  my  earliest  school 
days  up  to  now  I  have  never  been  in  a  scrape  that  he  has  refused 
to  help  me  out  of.  He  has  such  unbounded  confidence  in  me 
that  he  chose  me  out  of  the  whole  family  to  be  the  trustee  of  his 
property,  when  he  no  longer  felt  equal  to  the  trouble  of  manag- 
ing it  himself.  You  know  how  I  have  repaid  all  his  affection 
and  generosity.  If  you  had  not  been  the  girl  you  are,  I  should 
have  been  the  means  of  breaking  his  heart.  It  is  pretty  lat€  in 
the  day,  but  I  mean  to  do  what  I  can.  I  will  go  away  at  once. 
I  will  leave  the  field  clear  for  him.    I  will — oh,  my  love,  my  love !  " 

The  last  words  broke  from  him  in  quite  a  different  tone,  in  a 
sort  of  sob.  They  were  scarcely  uttered  when  he  turned  and  left 
her. 

Arina  looked  after  him  uneasily.  She  was  not  in  the  least 
nervous  or  fanciful  naturally,  but  there  was  a  wildness  in  his 
unhappy  face  that  looked  capable  of  leading  to  a  desperate  act. 

Tom  stalked  on  moodily,  cursing  the  fate  that  separated  him 
from  the  woman  he  adored,  yet,  ever  and  anon,  forgetting  his 
wretchedness  at  her  loss,  in  his  pride  in  her  rare  qualities.  It 
was  something,  even  in  the  hour  of  his  misery,  to  know  that  he 
had  laid  his  heart  at  the  feet  of  an  angel. 

Any  other  man  would  have  paused  to  ask  himself  why  the 
lady,  who  had  refused  upon  such  high  moral  grounds  to  listen  to 
his  suit,  should  have  encouraged  his  attentions  up  to  a  certain 
point  in  the  most  marked  manner.  No  such  thought  crossed 
Tom's  mind,  however. 

The  first  thing  he  did  on  reaching  the  house  was  to  announce 
to  Mr.  Powker  his  intention  of  returning  home  immediately. 

Uncle  Jeremiah  received  the  intelligence  with  that  absence  of 
surprise  or  disquietude  with  which  the  aged  often  receive  startling 
news.  He  only  said  that  he  hoped  Tom  would  arrange  to  leave 
the  next  morning  instead  of  the  same  night,  as  he  had  received  a 
telegram  from  a  mutual  friend  who  had  &llen  ill  on  the  journey 
to  Schlangenbad,  and  was  Ijdng  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre  in 
Frankfort,  where  he  begged  Mr.  Powker  to  go  and  see  him  if 
possible. 

The  journey  (an  hour  by  express)  weighed  upon  Mr.  Powker's 
mind  as  if  it  were  a  sea  voyage,  and  the  idea  of  making  it  alone 
was  unbearable  to  him.  Tom,  seeing  this,  could  not  refuse  to  act 
in  accordance  with  his  uncle's  wish. 
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It  was  arranged  that  they  should  leave  about  ten  the  next 
morning,  spend  the  day  with  their  sick  friend,  and  that  Tom 
should  continue  his  journey  from  Frankfort  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Powker  returning  to  Wiesbaden  alone. 

Tom  got  up  at  an  unearthly  hour  the  next  morning,  in  the  hope 
of  having  a  last  interview  with  Arina,  but,  to  his  disgust,  no  one 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  salon  except  the  servant,  and  she  was  only 
partially  visible,  owing  to  the  cloud  of  dust  she  was  raising  in  the 
courjse  of  her  sweeping.  Arina  only  appeared  at  nine,  and  already 
sounds  from'  Mr.  Powker's  room  warned  them  of  his  speedy 
advent. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Arina,  offering  her  hand. 

"  And  good-bye,"  said  Tom,  kissing  it. 

She  changed  colour  slightly. 

"  I  thank  you  much  tnat  you  make  this  sacrifice  for  me,  Herr 
Langhome.  It  is  hard  to  say  adieu,  but  it  will  be  easier  for  me 
to  do  my  duty  afterwards.  But  I  will  not  that  you  quite  forget 
me.     I,  too,  shall  often  remind  myself  of  you.     Farewell." 

"  Farewell,"  echoed  Tom,  taking  her  hand  and  looking  at  her 
with  eyes  that  said  more  than  that  one  word. 

Arina  smiled  sadly,  but  drew  her  hand  away,  for  shuffling  foot- 
steps sounded  in  the  corridor,  and  the  next  moment  her  betrothed 
entered. 

Break&st  over,  a  cab  was  sent  for,  and  Tom,  with  a  quiet  shake 
of  the  hand,  parted  from  the  woman  he  loved. 

All  through  the  short  journey  Mr.  Powker  expatiated  upon  the 
nuisance  of  having  to  go  travelling  in  such  a  state  of  the  ther- 
mometer. That  subject,  worn  threadbare,  he  fell  to  complaining 
about  his  general  health,  thence  to  speculating  upon  the  nature 
of  new  symptoms  which  he  imagined  he  observed  at  the  moment. 

Tom  looked  at  him  vacantly  for  all  answer,  putting  in  a  nod 
now  and  then,  as  Mr.  Powker  waxed  purple  with  his  agitating 
theme. 

The  train  steamed  into  Frankfort.  Tom  sprang  from  the 
carriage,  and  was  turning  to  assist  his  uncle  in  the  slow  process  of 
alighting,  when,  to  his  consternation,  that  worthy  plunged  wildly 
into  his  arms.  He  had  lost  his  footing  on  the  step,  and  but  for 
Tom  standing  just  in  front  of  him,  would  have  had  an  awkward  fall. 

"  What  a  blessing  you  have  not  hurt  yourself,  uncle ! "  ex- 
claimed Tom. 

Mr.  Powker  looked  at  him  with  the  blank,  unseeing  glance  of 
a  person  who  is  absorbed  in  the  endeavour  to  estimate  the  extent 
of  injuries  just  received. 

"  Youll  stand  here  for  a  minute  while  I  get  a  cab,  won't  you  ?  " 

"What?  I  dare  you  to  leave  me  alone  one  instant  in  this 
state.  Would  be  sheer  murder.  Give  arm  and  try  get  me  into 
waiting-room.  Must  see  how  I  am  in  half-an-hour.  Had  torrible 
shock." 
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"  Half-an-hour !  Why,  you  look  as  well  as  I  ever  saw  you  !  I 
will  get  you  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and  you  will  feel  as 
right  as  a  trivet.  You  only  got  down  a  little  quickly,  owing  to  a 
slip  of  the  foot ;  you  didn't  fall." 

"  But  why  did  I  slip  ?  Slip  no  trifle  at  my  age.  May  arise 
from  appalling  causes,  no  telling.  Don't  care  to  have  fit  of 
apoplexy,  nor  yet  paralytic  stroke." 

"  Well,  what  on  earth  are  we  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Train  back  to  Wiesbaden  in  twenty  minutes.     Go  by  it." 

"  Not  I,  thank  you.  I  can  stand  a  good  deal,  but,  by  Jove,  I 
could  not  stand  tlmt.  I  propose  to  go  on  to  England  from  here- 
You  look  quite  yourself;  take  my  word  for  it,  you  are  all  right - 
Let  us  drive  to  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  and  you  can  rest  while  I 
do  the  agreeable  to  Middleton." 

Mr.  Powker  turned  upon  his  nephew  in  tragical  indignation. 

"  Tell  you  am  going  back  by  next  train.  Let  me  travel  alone 
at  your  peril !  Suppose  know  what  I  feel  like  better  than  you  do. 
Feel  deadly  ill,  tell  you.     Get  tickets." 

And  there  being  absolutely  nothing  else  for  it,  Tom  did  so,  and 
soon  found  himself  being  hurried  back  to  the  spot  it  had  cost  him 
such  an  effort  to  leave  a  couple  of  hours  before. 

For  the  first  few  miles  Uncle  Jeremiah  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  make  wry  faces  every  now  and  then,  as  of  one  in  acute 
pain,  but  as  they  were  quite  lost  on  Tom,  who  sat  staring  at  the 
landscape  in  high  dudgeon,  the  sufferer  allowed  himself  to  sink 
into  a  gentle  slumber. 

"  Here  we  are ! "  cried  Tom  in  no  pleasant  tone  as  the  train 
entered  the  station. 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  Uncle  Jeremiah,  yawning  and  stretching  himself. 
«  Frankfort  abeady?" 

An  angry  snort  was  all  the  answer  Tom  deigned. 

"  Oh,  remember  now ! "  and  as  he  realized  the  situation  he 
broke  into  a  weak  smile,  and,  patting  Tom  on  the  shoulder,  said : 

"  Most  extraordinary  thing,  dear  boy  !  Feel  perfectly  well  now ; 
never  better.  Pity  we  came  back.  What  shall  we  do  about 
dinner  ?  None  to  be  got  at  Goljewsky's  now,  may  be  sure.  Tell 
you  what :  will  dine  at  Vier  Jahreszeiten ;  capital  cuisine.  Call 
cab  and  put  nae  down  there  while  you  drive  on  to  tell  Arina  to 
expect  me  in  an  hour." 

Too  much  disgusted  with  his  uncle  to  be  inclined  for  conver- 
sation Tom  carried  out  the  suggestion  in  silence. 

Having  seen  him  into  the  hotel,  he  dismissed  the  cab  and 
walked  on  to  the  Goljewsky's  house.  Opening  the  door  of  their 
flat  with  his  latch  key,  he  entered. 

The  deep  tones  of  a  man's  voice  came  from  the  salop.  Tom 
stood  a  moment  undecided  whether  to  go  in  or  to  speak  to  the 
servant.  The  door  was  slightly  open,  just  enough  to  admit  of  his 
seeing  a  dark  curly  head  bend  forward  and  imprint  a  kiss  upon 
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Arina's  cheek.  The  high  scarlet  collar  of  an  oflScer  showed  itself 
during  the  proceeding. 

A  little  murmur  of  remonstrance  from  Arina,  and,  before  Tom 
had  regained  his  self-possession  enough  to  announce  his  presence, 
the  words  in  German  : 

"  Why  not,  my  heart  ?    Do  you  then  doubt  ray  devotion  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  cannot  help  it  sometimes,  Heinrich.  If  you  really 
love  me  as  you  say  you  do,  how  can  you  urge  me  to  marry  old 
Herr  Powker  ?  Why  do  you  not  allow  me  to  give  him  up,  late 
as  it  is  ?  Knowing  that  my  heart  is  wholly  yours,  how  can  you 
wish  me  to  undergo  such  a  martyrdom  ?  " 

"  Gently,  gently,  Arinachen.  You  speak  like  an  inexperienced 
young  girl.  I,  too,  wish  that  love  were  the  one  thing  in  the 
world,  Gqpl  knows.  But  it  is  not.  Think  of  my  position,  think 
of  my  family.  If  they  will  hardly  help  me  to  pay  my  debts  now, 
what  would  they  do  if  I  brought  a  wife  home,  though  the  most 
charming  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  between  a  penniless  girl  and  the  same  person  as  a  rich 
young  widow  ?  Circumstances  compel  me  to  ask  this  gigantic 
sacrifice  of  you.     I  know  you  will  make  it  for  my  sake." 

*  By  Heaven,  you  will  not ! "  thundered  Tom,  breaking  in  upon 
them,  pale  and  quivering  with  indignation.  "  Mr.  Powker  will 
beg  to  decline  to  be  fooled,  even  by  such  an  accomplished  flirt  as 
yourself.  I  can  assure  you  I  should  decline,  too.  Arina,  Arina, 
you  whom  I  so  honoured  and  trusted  ! " 

There  were  scorn,  rage,  and  heart-break  in  his  voice,  and,  in  his 
flashing  eye,  anger  and  reproach. 

Arina,  frightened  out  of  all  her  coquettish  arts,  looked  at  him, 
pale  and  trembling.     Tom  went  on  passionately : 

"Who  is  this  fellow,  pray?  Are  you  playing  with  him  as 
you  played  with  us,  or  do  you  really  mean  to  honour  him  with 
your  hand  upon  your  husband's  death  ?     A  noble  scheme  1 " 

Arina,  in  her  shame  and  alarm,  turned  to  the  oflScer. 

"  ISee  what  you  have  led  me  into,  Heinrich.  This  is  Herr 
Powker's  nephew.  He  upbraids  me  with  my  conduct;  he  knows 
all ;  I  am  lost !  " 

The  German  placed  himself  before  her,  confronting  Tom  angrily. 

"  I  speak  not  your  language  so  know  not  what  you  are  saying, 
but  in  such  a  tone  of  voice  this  lady  shall  never  be  addressed.  If 
you  are  the  nephew  of  Herr  Powker,  tell  him  from  me  that  I  am 
his  rival,  his  successful  rival,  for  the  hand  of  the  baroness.  Add 
that  we  have  loved  each  other  long." 

"  Indeed  ?  Then  I  wish  you  joy.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
the  lady's  conduct  and  heard  of  her  sentiments,  you  should  suit 
each  other  to  perfection.  Mr.  Powker  and  I  are  only  too  happy  to 
retire  in  favour  of  such  a  rival." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  insult  me,  mein  Herr  ?  "  shrieked  the  ofiicer, 
but  Tom  had  gone. 
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He  rushed  blindly  to  the  hotel,  where  he  found  Mr.  Powker  in 
a  private  room,  laboriously  spelling  out  a  bill  of  fiaure. 

"  Uncle,  she  loves  neither  of  us  ! "  he  cried  wildly. 

Mr.  Powker  stared  at  him  in  amazement. 

^^  Had  better  not  love  one  of  us,  if  you  mean  that,  sir.  Been 
playing  with  fire,  eh  ?  Deserved  to  get  burnt.  Been  trying  to 
cut  me  out ! " 

Tom  burst  into  a  loud,  mirthless  laugh. 

**  Neither  of  us  took  much  cutting  out  it  appears ;"  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  what  had  happened  during  his  absence. 

It  was  curious  to  watch  Mr.  Powker*s  &ce  during  the  recital. 
Curious  to  see  mute  astonishment  give  place  to  ungovernable 
anger,  and  that,  in  its  turn,  change  into  malicious  satisCsustion  as 
he  heard  in  Tom's  vibrating  voice  the  agitation  the  young  fellow 
strove  to  conceal. 

It  was  only  by  a  blind  instinct  that  Tom  hid  his  feelings,  for  he 
was  half  maddened  by  conflicting  emotions.  Indignant  as  he 
was  with  the  jilt  who  had  amused  herself  by  breaking  his  heart 
lie  could  not  kill  his  love  for  her  in  a  moment.  He  would  get 
over  the  blow  in  time,  but  not  without  bitter  suflFering — worse  than 
that,  not  without  the  loss  of  much  that  was  sweetest  and  freshest 
in  his  character. 

As  for  Mr.  Powker,  thanks  to  a  leathern  heart,  his  love  died  an 
instantaneous  and  painless  death,  never  drawing  so  much  as  a 
single  sigh  from  the  hero. 
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SUMMEE  EXCUESIOKS  FKOM  THE  LAKE  OF 

GENEVA. 


PHILOSOPHERS  teach  us  that  the  greatest  amount  of  satis- 
faction is  derived  from  the  anticipation  of  enjoyment ; 
we  may  therefore  reasonably  bestow  a  spare  half-hour  on  the 
consideration  of  some  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  Switzerland, 
that  splendid  holiday-ground  which  is  ever  accessible  to  all 
Europe,  and  so  alluring  to  the  faded  worker  who  seeks  a  brief 
interruption  from  the  routine  of  the  year.  There  can  certainly 
be  no  more  complete  change  than  from  the  stifling  heat  of  a  great 
city  to  the  pure,  exhilarating  freshness  of  the  mountain  air ;  body 
and  mind  alike  regain  a  more  vigorous  tone.  The  lake  area  of 
Geneva  is  a  most  admirable  centre  for  such  a  holiday.  Within 
twenty-six  hours'  journey  of  London,  a  monthly  return-ticket  can 
be  purchased  for  £10,  or  less,  and  we  arrive  at  once  in  a  fine 
mountain  district,  where  an  almost  endless  series  of  excursions 
can  be  organized,  which  cause  the  thirty  days  to  pass  only  too 
rapidly.  It  is  especially  to  pedestrian  tourists  of  average  walking 
powers  that  we  recommend  the  locality,  for  many  of  the  best 
excursions  lie  far  away  from  carriage-roads  and  the  more  beaten 
tracks.  Most  of  these  mountain-paths  lead  us  through  the 
grandest  scenery,  whether  it  be  by  the  side  of  foaming  torrents, 
over  glaciers,  up  wild  ravines,  or  across  mountain  pastures — a 
very  blaze  of  colour  from  the  brilliant  Swiss  flora.  The  great  diffi- 
culty is  in  the  choice  of  routes  in  a  country  where,  at  every  gorge, 
a  path  appears  to  open  out  a  fresh  and  attractive  road  ;  it  is 
impossible  to  find  time  to  explore  them  all,  yet  we  begrudge  the 
necessity  of  passing  by  the  unknown.  Conscious  of  this  difficulty, 
we  have  attempted  in  these  few  pages  to  sketch  out  a  line  of 
operations  for  some  of  the  best  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood — 
avoiding  going  twice  over  the  same  ground  where  it  is  possible — 
and  extending  over  the  finest  country  within  reasonable  distance 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  especially  from  the  upper  or  more  moun- 
tainous end. 

In  the  town  of  Geneva  it  is  not  necessary  to  stay  more  than 
one  or  two  days.  The  situation  is  fine,  and  many  of  the  public 
buildings  are  imposing.  The  museums  and  library  of  the 
University  are  well  worth  a  visit,  and  the  Opera  House  is  one  of 
the  best  managed  theatres  out  of  Paris.  On  a  clear  day  the  view 
of  the  Alps  from  the  Quai  du  Mont  Blanc  is  of  singular  beauty. 
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The  deep  blue  lake  lies  at  one's  feet,  surrounded  by  the  fresh 
green  slopes  of  the  hill-pastures  and  orchards.  The  bold  moan- 
tains  of  the  foreground  are  the  Great  and  Little  Sal^ve,  distant 
some  five  miles  from  Geneva.  The  snowy  peaks  in  the  distance 
include  the  giant  range  of  Mont  Blanc,  with  the  Aiguilles  da 
Midi  to  the  left — the  Grandes  Jorasses  and  the  Dent  du  Geant. 
In  front  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range  stand  the  Aiguilles  Rouges  and 
the  Mole,  the  Aiguille  d'Argenti6re,  with  several  other  peaks ; 
the  whole  forming  a  noble  panorama.  For  a  more  extended  view 
of  these  Savoy  Alps  we  recommend  an  excursion  up  the  Saleve. 
A  tramway  runs  out  as  far  as  the  suburb  of  Carouge,  beyond 
which  point  a  path  branches  through  the  wild  gorge  of  the  SaJeve, 
a  road  which  is  easily  found.  The  climb  from  Geneva  is  gradual, 
over  a  succession  of  slopes,  easy  enough  on  this  side  of  the 
mountain,  but  forming  dangerous  precipices  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  time  required  for  the  expedition  is  about  four  hours,  and  the 
highest  point,  Les  Pitons,  is  4,528  feet  above  the  sea.  In  stating 
the  relative  height  of  each  peak  in  the  Geneva  district^  we  should 
observe  that  the  lake  itself  is  1,260  feet  above  the  sea ;  hence  in 
the  calculation  of  the  actual  ascent,  the  latter  figures  must  invari- 
ably be  deducted  from  the  given  height  of  a  mountain.  From 
the  Grand  Saldve,  besides  the  range  of  Mont  Blanc,  a  general 
bird's-eye  view  is  obtained  of  the  lake  and  a  great  part  of  Canton 
Vaud. 

About  half-an-hour's  walk  from  Geneva  is  the. noted  junction 
of  the  rivers  Rhone  and  Arve.  After  the  actual  confluence  the 
two  streams  still  keep  their  distinct  courses  side  by  side,  the 
clear  blue  of  the  Rhone  and  the  muddy  Arve  being  well  defined 
for  some  considerable  distance. 

Geneva  is  a  town  which,  in  many  respects,  calls  for  the  admira- 
tion of  strangers.  The  vast  bequests  received  from  the  late  Duke 
of  Brunswick  and  others  have  enabled  the  authorities  to  carry 
out  immense  improvements  in  public  buildings,  open  squares, 
boulevards,  and  the  planting  of  trees ;  all  that  can  be  don(?  in 
the  way  of  embellishment  has  been  done.  The  universities  and 
schools  are  very  complete,  every  educational  advantage  being 
offered.  It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that  a  free  school  of 
art  exists  in  Geneva,  where  pupils  can  go  through  the  entire 
course  of  drawing,  painting,  &c.,  free  of  cost. 

The  number  of  hotels  is  rather  confusing,  and  at  some 
establishments  in  special  situations  prices  run  high.  There  are 
several,  however,  where  ten  shillings  a  day  will  cover  the  expenses. 

Having  spent  one  night  at  Geneva,  it  is  advisable  in  the  course 
of  the  next  day  to  work  on  by  rail  to  Nyon,  about  halfway 
between  Geneva  and  Lausanne.  Nyon  is  the  starting  point  for 
the  ascent  of  the  Dole,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Jura 
mountains,  an  excursion  which  should  on  no  account  be  left 
out  by  those  wishing  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  district  of  the 
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Lake  of  Geneva.  There  is  a  diligence  from  Nyon  Station  to  the 
village  of  St.  Cergues,  a  drive  of  two-and-a-half  hours,  to  the  inn 
where  the  night  should  be  spent.  The  pedestrian  may  cover  the 
distance  in  three  hours,  but  the  road  is  hot  and  uninteresting, 
and  the  diligence  is  recommended. 

An  early  supper  should  be  taken  at  St.  Cergues,  and  the  night's 
sleep  secured  between  9  p.m.  and  4  a.m. 

St.  Cergues  is  one-third  of  the  way  up  the  Dole.  By  making 
an  early  start  between  three  and  four  a.m.  the  great  heat  of  the 
sun  is  avoided  during  the  three  hours'  climb.  It  is  better  to 
engage  the  services  of  a  man  (five  francs)  to  show  the  direct  path 
through  the  forest.  There  is  one  short,  precipitous  bit  where  any 
deviation  from  the  path  is  dangerous.  The  best  route  is  via 
Vouame,  if  a  guide  is  taken;  otherwise,  an  easier,  though 
longer  path  goes  round  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  an 
ascent  free  of  all  precipices.  The  view  from  the  summit  embraces 
the  Savoy  and  Valais  Alps  ;  the  entire  surroundings  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  a  part  of  the  Bernese  range,  and,  on  the  French  side,  the 
whole  of  the  Jura  and  the  distant  Vosges.  The  Dole  is  5,500 
feet  high,  and  the  mountain  sides  are  splendid  fields  for  the 
botanist.  Indeed,  so  famous  a  locality  has  it  become  for  flowers, 
that  there  was  a  great  danger  of  the  rarer  flora  being  extermi- 
nated. To  avoid  this,  a  gentleman  bought  the  mountain  in  order 
to  acquire  the  right  of  prohibiting  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
rare  plants.  Flowers  may  be  picked,  but  a  fine  is  imposed  if 
people  are  caught  taking  roots.  The  descent  to  Nyon  Station  can 
be  made  by  Divonne  ;  hence  by  La  Eippe  to  the  railway. 

Before  leaving  Nyon  the  ancient  castle  should  be  seen,  a 
picturesque  old  16th-centmy  chateau,  with  massive  walls  10  feet 
in  thickness,  and  possessing  many  points  of  interest.  It  stands 
on  a  terrace,  commanding  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  Mont 
Blanc  range.  The  town  of  Nyon  has  also  a  name  for  the 
manufacture  of  ornamental  pottery,  something  after  the  style  of 
Thun  ware.  From  Nyon  it  is  one  hour's  journey  to  Lausanne, 
the  next  convenient  halting  place.  There  is  not  much  to  detain 
us  in  the  town,  and  after  spending  the  night  there  it  is  well  to 
cross  the  lake  to  Evian  for  the  next  mountain  expedition. 

Next  to  Geneva,  Lausanne  is  the  most  important  town  on  the 
lake.  It  is  also  a  great  railway  junction,  lines  branching  towards 
Neuchatel,  Fribourg,  Bale  and  Berne ;  also  there  is  the  Paris  line 
via  Yallorbes,  and  the  Simplon  line  skirting  the  shores  of  the 
lake.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  lies  on  a  steep  hill,  while 
Ouchy  is  quite  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  some  hundred  feet 
below  the  high  parts  of  Lausanne.  The  imposing  cathedral  stands 
on  a  natural  terrace,  overlooking  a  considerable  part  of  the  lake 
and  surrounding  country.  Some  of  the  carvings  of  the  western 
stone-work  are  rich.  Unfortunately  the  quality  of  building  stone 
used  for  the  purpose  is  of  inferior  durability,  crumbling  away 
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sadly  through  atmospheric  agency.  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
plain  and  bare,  as  all  Swiss  churches  appear  to  be.  A  museum  is 
attached  to  the  college.  It  has  a  good  collection  of  pre-historic 
weapons  of  the  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  ages.  Most  of  the  collection 
comes  from  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  of  Neuchatel  and  other  parts. 
Those  from  the  Greneva  district  were  discovered  principally  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake,  near  Villeneuve,  at  a  time  when  the 
railway  cuttings  were  made. 

Like  Greneva,  Lausanne  is  a  great  educational  town,  many  English 
residing  here  for  that  reason.  Before  we  start  for  Evian,  if  time 
be  not  a  great  object,  it  is  worth  while  travelling  as  far  as  Fribourg, 
if  it  is  only  to  hear  the  great  organ  in  the  cathedral — one  of  the 
fine  instruments  of  Europe.  It  is  thought  by  many  musicians  to 
be  finer  than  the  Lucerne  organ.  It  is  played  for  parties  of  a 
dozen  or  so,  or  for  individuals  willing  to  pay  twenty  francs.  The 
organist  is  a  skilful  performer,  quite  at  home  with  his  instru- 
ment, and  able  to  produce  the  finest  effects  with  the  varied 
combination  of  stops ;  the  "  vox  humana  "  is  of  a  singularly  sweet 
character. 

The  great  expedition  from  Evian  is  the  ascent  of  the  Dent 
d'Oche  (7,300  feet),  a  hard  day's  mountaineering,  for  which  a  guide 
is  necessary.  There  are  several  awkward  little  places  near  the 
summit,  which  are  dangerous  without  assistance  from  those  who 
know  the  path.  Guides  can  be  procured  through  the  hotel  pro- 
prietors at  Evian.  We  do  not  recommend  any  one  to  attempt  the 
Dent  d'Oche  unless  they  have  steady  heads  for  precipitous  places, 
and  have  had  some  previous  experience  in  Alpine  climbing. 
After  sleeping  at  Evian  an  early  start  can  be  made  soon  after  day- 
break, the  route  lying  up  the  Evian  gorge  for  some  distance. 
The  ascent  is  accomplished  in  four  or  five  hours ;  the  path  is 
rugged  and  steep,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  or  two  bits 
near  the  top,  it  is  more  a  question  of  endurance  than  of  difficultv*. 
The  mountain  view  is  most  extensive,  including  the  Savoy  Alps, 
the  Simplon  range,  and  innumerable  peaks  in  every  direction. 
The  descent  can  be  either  made  back  to  Evian,  or  by  another  path ; 
the  alternative  route  being  down  the  gorge  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  mountain  to  the  village  of  Nouvelle,  and  thus  down  the 
St.  Gingolph  gorge  to  the  village  of  that  name ;  here  we  may  be 
able  to  catch  the  last  boat  returning  to  Lausanne.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain  if  there  is  a  path  down  from  the  Dent 
d'Oche,  or  any  Col  of  that  ridge  by  which  the  long  valley  behind 
the  mountain  could  be  reached.  It  is  the  valley  which  runs  v\\ 
from  Evian  to  Sixt,  and  forms  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Dranse. 
If  the  descent  of  the  Dent  d'Oche  is  made  via  St.  Gingolph,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  return  to  Lausanne ;  the  better  plan  would  be  to 
send  on  baggage  to  Vevey,  meeting  it  in  the  evening  at  the  hotel ; 
the  same  boat  which  would  take  us  back  to  Lausanne  also  stopr) 
at  Vevey. 
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If  the  actual  ascent  of  the  Dent  d'Oche  should  not  be  under- 
taken, there  are  still  many  fine  walks  and  ezcursions  from  Evian 
which  are  worth  making. 

From  Vevey  there  are  one  or  two  good  walks.  Perhaps  the 
two  which  should  be  chosen  are  the  ascent  of  the  Pleiades  and 
excursion  to  Chatel  St.  Denis.  The  first-named  of  these  can  be 
made  in  a  few  hours,  the  highestof  the  Pleiades  being  4,480  feet ; 
the  ascent  is  mo3t  convenient  from  the  Blonay  side,  and  the  expe- 
dition can  be  indefinitely  prolonged  from  three  hours'  duration 
to  the  whole  day.  The  sides  of  these  mountains  are  brilliant  with 
innumerable  flowers,  and  the  walk  over  hill  and  dale  is  most 
enjoyable.  The  best  route  for  Chatel  St.  Denis  is  by  Blonay  and 
the  Vevey  Gorge.  Blonay  Castle  is  worth  a  short  \isit;  it  is 
situated  on  an  eminence,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  red-tiled  roofs  and  white  walls  are  in 
keeping  with  the  other  mediaeval  castles  of  Canton  Vaud.  In  the 
torrent  bed  of  the  Vevey  Gorge  we  may  look  for  the  rare  orchid 
— the  lady's  slipper  (  Cyprepedium  calceoltua),  a  plant  almost  extinct 
with  us  in  England.  A  fine  zig-zag  road  takes  us  up  the  higher 
ground,  through  pine  forests  and  wild  ravines,  to  Chatel  St.  Denis, 
about  three  hours'  walk ;  the  return  route  can  be  varied  in  the 
direction  of  Chexbres.  The  old  Chateau  St.  Denis  has  been  con- 
verted into  an  inn  ;  the  carvings  of  the  ceiling  are  curious,  and  it 
is  a  fine  old  house. 

From  Vevey  the  next  stage  will  be  to  Montreux,  a  centre  for  all 
the  best  excursions  at  the  mountainous  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva ; 
a  charming  little  spot  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  very  finest  lake 
and  mountain  scenery.  From  Montreux  the  chief  difficulty  is  to 
select  the  most  varied  excursions  in  a  neighbourhood  where  so 
much  can  be  done.  Two  excellent  and  moderate  houses  here 
deserve  mention — the  "  Hotel  du  Cygne  "  (A.  Emery),  Montreux, 
and  the  "  Hotel  des  Alpes  "  (A.  Chessex),  Montreux  Territet. 

One  day  may  be  devoted  to  the  exploration  of  the  chasm  in 
the  rocks  known  as  the  Gorge  de  Chauderon.  The  perpendicular 
cliffs  apparently  meet  in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  gorge,  leaving 
barely  space  for  the  dashing  waterfalls  and  a  pathway,  which 
crosses  and  re-crosses  the  stream  by  slight  bridges  thrown  from 
side  to  side.  Thick  woods  clothe  the  mountain  sides,  and  giant 
ferns  grow  in  all  manner  of  inaccessible  places.  On  the  very 
hottest  days  a  cool  shelter  may  be  found  in  the  Chauderon  Gorge, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  paths  up  into  the  mountains. 
Keeping  in  the  bed  of  the  ravine,  up  to  the  very  source,  we  reach 
the  neighbourhood  of  Les  Avants,  a  summer  resort  3,200  feet  above 
the  sea.  There  is  a  steep  grass  slope  to  climb  from  the  valley  up 
to  the  hotel,  where  an  excellent  lunch  can  be  obtained.  This 
hotel  can  also  be  recommended  as  a  centre  for  several  of  the 
mountain  excursions.  After  a  rest,  make  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Cubly,  about  900  feet  higher  than  Les  Avants,  where  a  splendid  view 
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is  obtained  of  the  Rhone  Valley,  and  descend  on  the  opposite  side, 
via  the  village  of  Chamex  to  Clarens,  and  by  train  to  Montreux. 
On  no  account  should  a  visit  toLes  Avants  be  omitted ;  the  situation 
of  the  hotel,  in  a  horse-shoe  valley,  surrounded  by  lofty  peaks,  is 
most  striking,  and  the  glimpse  of  the  Valais  mountains  across  the 
lake  is  very  fine.  The  ascent  of  the  Dent  de  Jaman  (6,200  feet) 
may  be  also  made  from  Les  Avants.  It  is  a  miniature  Matterhom 
in  shape,  standing  isolated  from  the  other  peaks;  and  apparently 
unapproachable  from  Les  Avants.  On  the  other  side,  however,  a 
fair  path  leads  up  grass  slopes,  and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
reaching  the  cone. 

The  Territet-Glion  railway  has,  shortened  many  of  the  mountain 
excursions  from  Montreux  by  one  hour.  Far  steeper  than  the 
Eighi  line,  the  cars  are  worked  by  a  wire-rope  system,  controlled 
by  strong  breaks.  The  extraordinary  gradient  gives  an  idea  of 
insecurity,  but  no  accident  has  occurred  since  the  line  was 
started,  and  every  precaution  for  safety  has  been  adopted. 

One  of  the  best  excursions  can  be  made  vm  this  mountain 
railway.  In  eight  minutes  we  find  ourselves  carried  up  from 
Territet  to  Glion,  a  terrace  one  thousand  feet  above  the  lake, 
with  excellent  hotels  and  unrivalled  situation ;  a  very  favourite 
summer  resort.  From  Glion  we  proceed  to  climb  the  mountains 
immediately  behind  the  plateau  till  we  reach  the  summit  of 
Mont  Caux  (3,937  feet).  At  a  certain  point  higher  than  Mont 
Caux,  the  road  divides ;  to  the  right  is  the  path  for  the  Rocher  de 
Naye,  while  the  left-hand  path,  which  we  follow,  is  the  road  for 
Col  de  Jaman.  Two  hours'  walk  from  Glion  finds  us  on  the  Col 
(4,974  feet),  the  road  being  through  fine  pine  forests,  and  up  steep 
grass  slopes  to  the  ridge.  On  our  way  we  catch  several  views 
of  Les  Avants,  in  the  valley  to  the  left  hand  ;  there  is  ample  time 
now  for  the  descent  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  to  the  village 
of  Montbovon,  where  the  night  can  be  passed  in  tolerable  comfort 
at  the  inn. 

Next  morning,  with  an  early  start,  it  is  possible  to  make  the 
ascent  of  the  Dent  de  Corjeon  (6,460  feet)  from  Montbovon,  and 
return  over  the  Col  de  Jaman  to  Montreux  in  the  same  day.  But 
the  return  to  Montreux  or  Vevey  can  be  varied  in  several  ways 
if  it  is  desired  to  avoid  passing  over  the  same  ground  twice. 
The  Col  de  Tini^re,  the  other  side  of  the  Kocher  de  Naye,  is  a 
fine  pass,  slightly  longer,  but  through  a  beautiful  gorge,  which 
comes  out  at  the  Villeneuve  end  of  the  Lake  Geneva,  two  miles 
beyond  Montreux. 

From  the  other  shore  of  the  lake  an  ascent  can  be  made  of 
the  Grammont  (7,146  feet).  Starting  by  the  early  boat  we 
reach  St.  Gingolph,  continuing  up  the  Nouvelle  Gorge,  by  10  a.m. 
Through  a  splendid  ravine,  with  pine-clothed  mountains  on 
either  side,  and  a  dashing  stream  (which  forms  the  fix)ntier  Une 
between  France  and  Switzerland)  a  good  road  leads  us  in  an  hour 
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and-a-half  to  the  village  of  Nouvelle.  There  is  an  inn  here,  where 
all  information  can  be  obtained  and  the  services  of  a  guide 
secured  if  necessary.  About  half-a-mile  from  the  village  a  path 
branches  suddenly  to  the  left,  leaving  the  road  to  the  Dent 
d'Oche ;  for  a  time  we  skirt  a  belt  of  pine  forest,  underneath 
fearful  precipices,  gradually  working  up  to  a  pass  behind  the 
Grammont  to  the  mountain  lake  Taney,  6,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  a  lovely  spot,  very  solitary  and  still ;  the  dark  water 
is  hemmed  in  with  perpendicular  rocks  and  thickly-wooded 
mountains;  it  can  be  approached  on  one  side,  however,  and  a 
boat  is  kept  for  the  use  of  visitors.  From  Taney  a  path  leads  to 
the  Grammont.  It  is  not  very  diflBcult,  and  the  road  can  hardly 
be  mistaken,  being  chiefly  over  grassy  slopes ;  the  summit  is 
reached  in  one  hour  from  Taney.  In  making  the  descent  it  is 
better  not  to  attempt  a  shorter  cut,  a|  there  are  precipices  at  the 
edge  of  the  grass  slopes  which  involve  the  retracing  of  our  steps 
to  the  original  road.  A  very  rough  and  steep  path,  covered  with 
loose  boulders,  leads  us  down  to  a  gorge  on  the  other  side  through 
another  gorge  to  Vouvry,  the  second  station  on  the  Simplon  line ; 
here  a  diligence  can  be  met  which  goes  backwards  and  forwards 
from  Vouvry  across  the  wooden  bridge  of  the  Ehone  to  Villeneuve 
Station,  hence  by  train  to  Montreux,  The  picturesque  and  weird 
little  Lake  Taney  should  be  seen,  even  if  the  further  ascent  of 
the  Grammont  is  not  undertaken.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
Nouvelle  Gorge  lies  a  mountain  called  the  Blanchard,  which  can 
be  climbed  in  two  hours,  a  difficult  and  little-known  path  leading 
down  to  Meillerie  on  the  French  side.  For  a  short  excursion,  not 
involving  any  climbing,  we  may  recommend  going  by  steamer 
to  Bouveret  from  Montreux,  and  walking  up  through  shady  woods 
to  the  wooden  bridge  at  Chessel  across  the  Rhone.  Some  two 
miles  from  the  present  termination  of  the  lake  we  come  to  Port 
Valais,  the  old  Soman  station,  originally  situated  on  the  lake, 
now  1^  miles  inland;  this  enables  us  to  calculate  the  rate  of 
the  formation  of  the  Khone  ddta  in  the  years  since  the  Eoman 
occupation.  The  road  from  Chessel  Bridge  can  be  continued  to 
Eoche  Station,  whence  frequent  trains  run  towards  Montreux. 

Another  excursion  from  Montreux,  taking  not  more  than  five 
hours,  is  via  Chillonand  Villeneuve,  through  the  Tinidre  Gorge,  as 
far  as  the  foot  of  the  Col — then  follow  a  footpath  up  the  grassy 
slopes,  ascending  by  several  cottages,  and  bearing  to  the  left,  behind 
a  belt  of  pine  forest,  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  known  as  Mont 
Sonchaud.  Descend  on  the  opposite  side  through  thickly-wooded 
copses,  to  follow  the  zig-zag  path  down  into  the  village  of  Vey  taux, 
immediately  above  Montreux.  The  upper  slopes  of  Sonchaud  are 
simply  carpeted  with  delicate  blue  gentians;  and  many  other 
flowers  grow  in  the  wildest  profusion.  From  the  top  of  Sonchaud 
a  ridge  runs  back  to  the  Rochers  de  Naye ;  it  is  one  of  the  favourite 
routes  for  the  ascent  of  this  mountain,  the  best  alternative  road 
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being  via  Glion  and  Mont  Caux,  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  The 
Rochers  de  Naye  (6,700  feet)  is  the  highest  peak  near  Montreuz. 
There  is  little  difficulty  in  the  ascent  with  proper  care.  At  one 
party  on  nearing  the  summit^  the  rocks  form  precipices,  and  a 
narrow  path  through  the  cheminie  requires  both  a  steady  head 
and  firm  foot  for  the  final  climb ;  a  magnificent  view  is  obtained 
in  clear  weather  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  the  Diablerets  mountains. 
Dent  de  Morcles,  Grand  Muveran,  Simplon  and  St.  Bernard  ranges, 
and  the  Savoy  Alps. 

In  all  the  lateral  gorges  and  ravines  of  the  Rhone  Valley  we  find 
a  very  labyrinth  of  little  known  paths.  Flanking  the  end  of  the 
lake  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhone  Valley  are  the  precipices  formed 
by  the  limestone  ridges  known  as  Mont  d'Arvel,  apparently  the 
most  inaccessible  of  mountains.  At  Roche,  however,  the  second 
station  up  the  valley,  a  path  winds  through  woods,  and  a  natural 
cleft  in  the  rocks  to  the  back  of  the  ridge,  which  is  not  precipitous 
on  that  side. 

The  Gorge  de  Trient  and  the  Pissevache  waterfalls  can  be  seen  in 
one  day  from  Montreux.  The  best  plan  is  to  go  by  train  to 
Vemayaz  Station,  which  is  close  to  the  narrow  opening  of  the 
gorge.  It  is  a  gloomy  and  stupendous  clefb  in  the  mountain, 
the  cliflFs  forming  a  sheer  wall  on  either  side  of  over  400  feet. 
Wooden  galleries  have  been  carried  round  the  face  of  the  rock  to 
enable  visitors  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  cascades.  After 
seeing  the  falls  of  the  Pissevache,  it  is  better  to  walk  on  to 
Martigny  Station. 

The  Gorge  de  Dumand,  on  the  St.  Bernard  road,  is  finer  than 
Trient,  and  a  separate  day  should  be  devoted  to  the  excursion. 
From  Martigny  Station  four  to  five  hours  are  requisite  for  the 
walk.  The  gorge  commences  at  I/es  Valettes.  It  is  not  so  dark 
and  ffloomy  as  Trient.  The  series  of  cascades  is  extremely  fine, 
and  the  gorge  has  been  opened  out  by  means  of  a  gallery  in  the 
more  difficult  part.  Unlike  Trient,  it  is  possible  to  go  right 
through  the  Gorge  de  Dumand,  ascending  a  path  toChampex,and 
eventually  by  Osidres  to  the  Glacier  de  Trient.  By  the  Gorge  de 
Dumand  to  Osidres  it  is  about  fourteen  miles,  and  the  limit  of  a 
single  day's  excursion  if  we  have  to  get  back  to  the  railway  at 
Martigny.  If  pressed  for  time  and  it  becomes  a  question  of 
missing  either  the  Trient  or  the  Dumand,  by  all  means  sacrifice 
the  former. 

Another  fine  excursion,  involving  two  nights  on  the  road,  can  be 
made  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Trient.  Go  by  train  in  the 
afternoon  to  Vemavaz,  and  walk  up  by  shady  chestnut  groves  to 
Salvan  for  the  night.  Next  day  by  Triquent  (where  the  Gorge 
de  Triage  may  be  visited),  and  Chatfilard  to  Argenti^re,  including 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  the  T6te  Noire.  The  return  journey 
can  be  made  to  Martigny  by  the  T6te  Noire,  or  over  the  Col  de 
Balme.     In  these  two  days  it  is  possible  to  see  some  of  the  very 
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finest  scenery  in  Switzerland,  including  the  Salvan  road,  Tfite 
Noire,  the  immense  glacier  of  Argenti^re,  and  the  Jardin  des 
Fleurs ;  the  Col  de  Balme,  with  an  extensive  view  of  the  Mont 
Blanc  range ;  the  watershed  of  the  Rhone  and  Arve,  and  the 
distant  Bernese  Alps. 

We  recommend  this  as  the  best  of  the  many  expeditions  from 
the  Shone  Valley.  It  can  be  accomplished  well  in  the  two  days, 
at  a  cost  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  francs  a  head,  when  three  or 
four  are  walking  together.  This  includes  rail  fare  from  Montreux 
to  Martigny  and  back.  It  is  well  to  avoid  walking  in  the  extreme 
heat  of  mid-day  by  making  early  starts  each  morning.  For  any 
expedition  over  the  glacier  at  Argenti6re  a  guide  is  recommended. 
An  excursion  to  the  Jardin  takes  two  or  three  hours. 

The  St.  Bernard  road  branches  oflF  from  the  Tete  Noire — a 
carriage  road  leading  part  of  the  way  to  the  Hospice,  a  footpath 
only  for  the  latter  part  of  the  distance.  By  sleeping  the  one 
night  at  the  Hospice,  this  excursion  can  easily  be  made  from 
Montreux. 

In  the  same  manner  the  first  part  of  the  Simplon  road  can  be 
seen  if  we  go  by  the  early  train  to  Brieg.  From  Brieg  it  is  three  to 
four  hours'  walk  to  Berisal,  two-thirds  of  the  ascent  to  the  Hospice. 
A  night  can  be  spent  at  the  hotel  at  Berisal.  The  second  morning 
we  continue  on  the  road  to  the  Hospice,  and  return  to  Brieg  in 
time  for  the  last  train  to  ^Montreux.  The  Simplon  route  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  St.  Bernard  as  regards  scenery  and  an  excellent  road. 

Another  route  from  the  Ehone  Valley  branches  ofiF  from  Aigle 
Station.  From  Aigle  a  fine  zig-zag  road  goes  up  to  Sepey  (3,700 
feet),  about  three  hours'  walk.  Sepey  is  half-way  to  the  favourite 
summer  resort  of  Les  Diablerets,  a  great  centre  for  mountain 
excursions.  There  are  several  good  hotels  near  Les  Diablerets  to 
choose  from  ;  any  one  may  be  selected  for  the  night.  From  Les 
Diablerets  an  ascent  should  be  made  via  Ormont-Dessus,  through 
thick  forests,  up  a  mountain  path  to  the  Col  de  la  Croix  (5,174 
feet),  descending  on  the  opposite  side  to  Villars,  a  four  hours'  walk 
through  a  fine  succession  of  scenery.  A  guide  is  not  necessary 
for  the  Col  provided  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  exact  path  through 
the  forest.  From  the  hotel  at  Villars,  a  natural  terrace  over- 
looking the  Rhone  Valley,  standing  4,166  feet  above  the  sea,  an 
extensive  panorama  is  visible.  A  shady  road  leads  us  from 
Villars,  via  Ollons  and  Chesi^re,  down  to  Aigle  in  about  five  hours. 
As  we  approach  Aigle  from  this  side  there  is  an  excellent  view  of 
the  old  castle,  with  picturesque  tower  and  turrets  of  curious  shape 
and  structure.  From  Aigle  also  it  is  a  fine  walk  to  Sepey, 
returning  by  the  lofty  village  of  Leysin  (4,130  feet)  by  an 
extremely  rough  path  to  Roche  in  five-and-a-half  hours.  From 
Leysin  we  see  the  Diablerets  mountains,  the  Grand  Muveran. 
Dent  de  Morcles,  the  Dent  du  Midi,  and  many  other  more  distant 
peaks. 

£ 
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From  Roche  or  Aigle  the  ascent  of  the  Tour  d'Ai  (7,818  feet) 
can  be  made.     It  is  diflScult,  requiring  both  experience  and  care. 

The  road  from  Aigle  to  Chateau  d'Oex  is  another  £Bivourite 
route.  It  is  very  fine  in  places,  but  we  do  not  think  Chateau 
d^Oex  itself  a  particularly  interesting  district.  The  finer  soeneiy 
lies  on  the  Diablerets  side,  and  excursions  in  that  direction  are 
more  recommended.  It  should  be  stated  that  a  diligence  runs 
from  Aigle  Station  to  Sepey. 

In  the  next  lateral  valley  from  the  Shone  above  Aigle  lies  the 
old  town  of  Bex,  the  centre  of  the  Swiss  salt  industry.  The  salt 
mines  are  some  two  or  three  miles  irom  the  railway  station  on 
the  Grryon  road,  and  with  permission  from  the  authorities,  can  be 
seen.  The  deposit  occurs  in  solid  beds  of  rock-salt,  and  is  also 
obtained  from  brine  springs  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains. 
Galleries  are  cut  in  the  rock,  and  the  fragments  hewn  away  from 
the  rock-salt  are  placed  in  reservoirs  to  dissolve  in  the  water 
previous  to  the  process  of  evaporation. 

The  woods  round  Bex  are  exceedingly  fine,  affording  ample 
shelter  from  the  sun  and  innumerable  walks.  Near  the  village  of 
Devens  are  some  huge  erratic  blocks  of  stone,  relics  of  the  ancient 
Rhone  glaciers,  which  are  curious  and  of  interest  to  geologists. 
lYom  Bex,  a  road,  rivalling  that  of  Sepey  from  Aigle,  goes  up  to 
the  summer  resort,  Les  Plans  (3,600  feet).  It  is  a  grand  walk 
through  pine  forests,  and  the  road  continually  passes  at  the  edge 
of  a  deep  ravine,  where  a  dashing  stream  is  visible  far  away 
below  our  feet.  At  every  turn  of  the  road  a  firesh  view  opens  out, 
the  Grand  Muveran  standing  like  a  solitary  giant  on  our  right  at 
the  head  of  the  valley.  Two  hours  fi-om  Bex  we  reach  the  hamlet 
of  Frenidres,  where  the  gorge  is  very  wild,  and  waterfalls  dash 
down  the  face  of  the  rocks  into  the  bed  of  the  stream  below.  The 
valley  spreads  out  in  rich  mountain  pastures  to  our  right,  and  one 
hour  higher  up  we  reach  Les  Plans,  situated  right  under  the 
Grand  Muveran.  There  are  hotels  here,  and  guides  can  be 
secured  for  the  ascent  to  the  Muveran  (10,043  feet);  it  is  a 
difficult  mountain,  involving  a  hard  day's  work  from  Les  Plans. 
We  believe  a  good  path  exists  also  from  Les  Plans  to  Morcles, 
without  making  the  actual  ascent  of  the  Dent  de  Morcles  (9,777 
feet).  The  village  has  the  most  extraordinary  situation,  over- 
looking the  Rhone  Valley.  From  the  hotel  garden  it  is  a  direct 
precipice  of  some  2,000  feet  to  the  level  of  the  valley ;  the  wonder 
is  that  any  path  up  has  been  discovered. 

The  road  from  Bex  to  Gryon  goes  up  the  face  of  the  mountain 
by  the  usual  zig-zags.  There  is  an  old  path,  however,  by  which  a 
considerable  saving  of  distance  is  made.  From  Gryon  a  path 
leads  us  to  the  Col  de  la  Croix ;  thence  either  to  VUlars  or  Les 
Diablerets.  Gryon  is  also  a  starting  point  for  a  long  day*s  walk  to 
Sion  by  the  Col  de  Cheville.  It  cannot  be  done  in  less  than 
eleven  or  twelve  hours,  and  a  guide  is  required  for  that  part  of 
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the  road  near  Anzeindaz  (6,220  feet).  The  excursion  can  be 
broken  by  spending  a  night  at  the  latter  village,  the  descent  to 
Sion  being  made  the  next  morning. 

Bex  has  been  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  a  well-known  resort 
for  botanists.  The  name  of  Charpentier  is  widely  known  both  as 
geologist  and  botanist.  He  was  the  manager  of  the  Bex  Salt' 
Mines,  and  his  name  is  chiefly  known  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
ancient  glacier  limits  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  Arguing  from  the 
extraordinary  number  of  erratic  blocks,  differing  in  mineralogical 
character  from  any  formation  of  rock  in  the  various  districts,  and 
which  can  only  have  been  carried  by  ice  action  from  the  moun- 
tain ranges,  Charpentier  demonstrated  the  vast  dimensions  of  the 
glaciers  in  past  ages  ;  even  the  very  face  of  the  rock  is  grooved  by 
ice  in  many  places.  Climatic  changes  have  since  occurred,  and 
the  relative  heights  have  undergone  important  variations ;  hence 
the  huge  glaciers  have  shrunk  to  a  fraction  of  their  original  size, 
disappearing  almost  entirely  in  the  Rhone  district.  As  a  botanist, 
Charpentier  was  also  famous,  though  not  so  well-known  in  that 
branch  of  science  as  Abram  and  Jean  Thomas,  father  and  son,  who 
also  lived  at  Bex.  The  two  curious  hybrid  gentians  ((?.  Charpen- 
tierii  and  G,  Thomasii)  were  named  after  these  fellow-workers. 
Agassiz  and  other  men  of  science  were  frequent  visitors  at  their 
home  at  "  Les  Devens,"  where  they  formed  a  society  of  scientific 
workers  known  throughout  Europe. 

Both  in  the  Rhone  and  several  small  tributaries  between  Mar- 
tigny  and  the  lake  there  is  some  trout  fishing.  It  is  open  water, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  state-fishing  licence,  a  matter  of 
about  six  shillings.  There  are  plenty  of  small  fish,  averaging  half  to 
three  quarters  of  a  pound,  and  occasionally  a  fine  fellow  of  four 
pounds  will  be  taken.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  lake  trout 
often  run  up  stream  in  the  spring,  and  when  the  water  becomes 
warm  enough.  Small  English-made  flies  are  of  little  use  in  the 
Rhone,  a  large,  coarse  salmon  fly  alone  proving  effective.  Some  ex- 
l^erience  is  needed  for  successful  sport,  more  particularly  in  judging 
as  to  the  state  of  the  water.  The  Rhone  is  not  like  our  English 
trout  streams.  The  temperature  and  clearness  of  the  water  so  much 
depends  on  the  amount  of  melting  snow  that  it  is  often  a  difficult 
matter  to  know  when  fish  are  likely  to  rise.  For  days  together 
the  water  will  be  thick  and  turbid  ;  at  such  times  it  is  useless  to 
cast  a  fly.  The  water  will  be  too  cold  from  the  snow,  and  the  fish 
are  sullen.  When  the  river  has  become  clearer,  the  opportunity 
of  the  fisherman  has  arrived.  The  Rhone  is  always  of  a  low  tem- 
perature, and  the  lake  is  icy  cold,  even  in  midsummer.  We  can 
recall  to  mind  a  certain  enthusiastic  fisherman  gaily  whipping 
the  waters  near  Martigny  one  fine  spring  morning ;  there  was  a 
certain  run  in  mid-stream  which  could  only  be  reached  by  means 
of  a  stepping-^tone,  which  offered  a  tempting  ledge  above  water- 
mark.    Alas  T  he  trusted  to  the  false  security  of  the  stone — ^it  tilted 
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with  his  weight,  and  he  lay  floundering  in  the  flowing  stream  of 
the  Rhone.  His  friends  fished  him  out,  to  return  home  a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  man.  The  cold  of  the  water  he  described  as  almost 
paralyzing,  and  the  experience  of  residents  has  also  proved  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  bathe  in  the  lake  irom  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
water. 

The  last  excursion  in  the  Rhone  Valley  we  can  mention  here  is 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Aigle  and  Bex.  Leaving  the 
railway  at  Bex  or  St.  Triphon  we  make  for  the  valley,  which 
appears  to  skirt  the  slopes  of  the  Dent  du  Midi.  The  road  lies 
through  chestnut  woods  to  Monthey  and  through  the  Val  d'llliez 
and  Champery,  a  delightful  little  summer  place  (3,389  feet)  under 
the  Dent  du  Alidi.  It  is  a  favourite  mountain  resort  in  the  hot 
weather,  and  from  June  the  numerous  hotels  are  full,  the  chalets 
being  generally  let  for  the  whole  season.  The  Dent  du  Midi  is 
not  a  diflicult  mountain,  with  the  exception  of  one  peak,  which  is 
rarely  scaled  by  even  the  best  Alpine  climbers.  The  rest  of  the 
peaks  are  easy,  and  can  be  done  from  Champery  in  a  long  day ; 
many  however  prefer  to  pass  a  night  at  Bonavaux,  descending 
the  next  day  to  Vemayaz.  A  guide  is  recommended  whichever 
route  is  chosen.  The  height  of  the  Dent  du  Midi  is  10,450  feet, 
The  descent  to  Vemayaz  takes  us  down  to  the  Salvan  road,  the 
same  by  which  Argenti^re  is  reached.  A  continuation  of  the  ex- 
cursion from  Champery  can  be  made  by  Sixt  to  Chamounix,  and 
with  a  guide  can  be  accomplished  in  a  day. 

Numberless  mountain  excursions  could  be  enumerated  from  Mar- 
tigny  or  Vemayaz.  We  have  endeavoured  to  select  those  routes 
which  include  the  greatest  variety,  and  allow  of  the  best  scenery 
being  visited  in  a  limited  time.  If  it  should  be  desired  to  extend 
the  journey  higher  up  the  Rhone  Valley  beyond  Sion,  we  should 
recommend  the  mountain  route  from  Sion  to  Zermatt,  which  can 
be  done  with  a  guide  in  three  or  four  days,  culminating  in  what 
is  perhaps  the  finest  Alpine  view  in  Switzerland.  This  last  ex- 
cursion is  beyond  the  range  of  the  Geneva  district,  which  we  con- 
sider extends  as  far  up  the  Rhone  Valley  as  Martigny. 

It  is  possible  that  some  pedestrians  may  prefer  less  mountain- 
ous routes.  In  this  case  the  tour  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  suggested. 
The  distance  is  about  120  miles,  a  good  road  running  by  the  side 
of  the  water;  in  fact,  on  the  less  frequented  side  by  Thonon, 
Evian,  and  Bouveret  it  is  the  commencement  of  Napoleon's  great 
Simplon  road.  A  pleasant  fortnight  may  be  spent  in  this 
manner,  quietly  walking  from  place  to  place.  We  conclude 
with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  these  pages  may  prove  of 
service  to  those  arranging  their  vacation  rambles. 

In  our  admiration  of  the  splendid  wild  flowers  of  Switzerland, 
the  great  danger  of  their  extermination  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Gather  with  a  sparing  hand  and  do  not  take  more  than  are 
required.    It  is   sad  to   see  whole   bunches  of  bright  flowers 
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gathered  to  be  wantonly  cast  aside;  a  little  discretion  and 
thought  would  surely  prevent  this  only  too  common  waste.  The 
Swiss  naturalists  have  lately  been  compelled  to  circulate  an 
urgent  appeal  to  tourists,  asking  for  care  in  the  matter,  an  appeal 
in  which  we  venture  to  join. 

Key  to  Excursions. 

1.  Geneva —         The  Sal6ve. 

2.  Nyon —  Ascent  of  the  Dole. 

3.  Evian —  Ascent  of  the  Dent  d'Oche. 

4.  Vevey —  The  Pleiades,  Chatel  St.  Denis. 

5.  Montreux —  I.  Through  the  Chauderon  Gorge  to  Les  Avants, 

Mont  Cubly  or  Dent  de  Jaman. 
II.  Glion,  Col  de  Jaman,  Montbovon,  Dent  de 
Corjean,  Col  de  Tinidre. 

III.  Bouveret,   St.   Gingolph,  Grammont,   Lake 

Taney,  Vouvry. 

IV.  Bouveret,  Chessel,  Roche. 

V.  Gorge  de  Tini^re,  Mont  Sonchaud,  Eochers 

de  Naye,  Veytaux. 
VI.  Boche,  Mont  d'Arvel,  or  Les  Agittes. 
VII.  Gorge  de  Trient,  Pissevache  Falls. 
VIII.  Gorge  de  Dumand. 
IX.  Salvan,  Argentidre,  T6te  Noire. 
X.  St.  Bernard  or  the  Simplon. 
XI.  Aigle,  Sepey,  Les  Diablerets,  Villars,  via  Col 

de  la  Croix. 
XII.  Aigle,  Lepey,  Seysin,  Roche. 

XIII.  Bex,  Les  Plans,  Grand  Muveran,  Morcles. 

XIV.  Bex,  Gryon,  Villars  or  Sion. 

XV.  St.    Triphon,  Monthey,     Champery,     Dent 
du  Midi. 

c.  P. 


"THE  FIEST  SPEAE!" 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  INDIAN  PLAINS. 
By  "Qui-Haik." 

UNDER  the  grateful  shade  of  a  "  tope  "  of  grand  old  peepul- 
trees  was  pitched  the  standing  camp  of  Colonel  Simkin, 
Cantonment  magistrate  of  Broilempore,  a  station  some  ten  miles 
off  in  the  district  of  Oude.  The  colonel  was  a  genial,  hospitable 
old  "  Shikaree,"  who  took  a  delight  in  gathering  about  him  a  few 
sporting  friends  for  a  bout  of  "  pig-sticking  "  in  the  neighbouring 
plains,  or  a  week's  "  big-game  "  shooting  in  the  Goruckpore  Terai. 
The  site  chosen  for  the  camp  was  at  once  picturesque  and 
advantageous,  with  a  fine  open  country  stretching  around,  admir- 
ably adapted  for  riding  down  the  mighty  boar,  and  plenty  of 
jungle  patches  and  sugar  "  Khets  "  near  at  hand,  affording  excellent 
^overt  and  literally  abounding  with  *'  pig."  The  withering  breath 
of  an  Indian  summer  had  not  yet  parched  up  the  plains,  and 
instead  of  that  brown  arid  aspect  which  the  face  of  nature  would 
surely  assume  a  few  weeks  hence,  the  surrounding  country  was  still 
green  and  refreshing  looking,  its  general  flatness  being  relieved 
by  the  beautiful  Nepaul  Hills  in  the  back-ground. 

Colonel  Simkin  himself,  albeit  now  rather  stiff  in  the  saddle, 
was  an  enthusiastic  pig-sticker  and  once  a  well-known  member  of 
the  time-honoured  Nugger  Hunt.  Many  a  maddening  race  for 
"first  spear"  had  he  gone  through  in  the  Deccan,  that  great 
metropolis  of  hog-hunting,  and  though  this  was  several  years 
ago,  pleasant  memories  of  those  glorious  meets  beside  the 
Grove  of  Arkola,  of  those  dashing  gallops  over  the  sheet  rocks  and 
rolling  stones  of  the  Ghauts,  came  back  vividly  to  his  mind,  the 
very  perfume  of  the  aromatic  shrub  peculiar  to  the  Deccan  Hills 
seeming  to  arise  around  him  and  embalm  those  memories  like 
some  sweet  incense  of  the  past.  Amongst  the  colonel's  guests 
(for  such  the  hospitable  old  fellow  made  them  in  his  "  Dewan- 
Khana,"  or  big  dining-tent)  were  a  couple  of  sporting  ensigns  who 
had  lately  arrived  from  England,  and  who  consequently  came 
under  the  denomination  of  "  griffs,  or  griflBns  " — signifying  neo- 
phytes in  the  manners  and  customs  of  Anglo-Indians.  These  two 
youths  were  bosom  friends ;  but,  alas,  soon  after  their  arrival 
at  Broilempore,  something,  or  rather  somebody,  suddenly  came 
between  them ;  the  old  story — a  woman !  with  whom  both  fell  in 
love  at  the  same  moment.     Now,  as  Claudio  says : 

•*  Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love—" 
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and  the  friendship  between  Ensign  Spoonley  and  Ensign 
Mashwell  was  there  and  then  converted  into  the  fiercest  rivalry. 
The  syren  who  had  thus  captivated  these  susceptible  "  subs  "  was 
one  Mrs.  Verigay,  "a  charming  widow  from  the  hills"  (as  she 
was  universally  spoken  of),  and  a  particular  friend  of  Mrs.  Simkin's. 
This  lively  little  lady  and  the  colonel's  wife  represented  the  fair 
sex  in  camp,  two  or  three  hard-riding  oflBcers  from  the  station 
completing  the  party.  Mrs.  Simkin  generally  went  out  with  her 
husband  on  these  sporting  trips  to  superintend  the  commissariat 
and  look  after  the  sportsmen's  comfort,  and  on  this  oc;casion 
begged  Mrs.  Verigay  to  accompany  her,  who,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
jumped  at  the  ofiFer  since  she  knew  she  would  have  two  such 
ardent  lovers  in  camp  to  amuse  her.  A  terrible  flirt  Mrs.  Verigay, 
it  must  be  confessed,  but  there  was  no  harm  in  her — at  least,  let 
us  hope  not ;  yet,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  a  very  dangerous 
game  she  indulged  in.  It  was  scarcely  likely  that  such  a 
fascinating  little  woman,  with  so  many  jealous  rivals  of  her 
own  sex,  should  go  unscathed  in  that  hot-bed  of  scandal,  an 
Indian  station;  nor  did  she.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  Mrs. 
Verigay  drove  her  pair  of  youngsters  in  Cupid's  curricle  with 
consummate  skill,  kept  them  both  well  in  hand — never  allowing 
one  to  jib  against  the  other — and  gave  to  each  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  rein  and  the  same  amount  of  attention. 

At  this  season  the  nights  in  camp  were  marvellously  brilliant, 
with  a  tropical  moon  turning  darkness  into  d^y  ;  and  there  was  a 
crisp  freshness  in  the  air,  which  made  it  cosy  to  sit  round  a  blazing 
log-fire  outside  the  mess-tent  after  dinner.  There  the  jovial  little 
circle  told  ghost  stories,  ran  over  their  sporting  adventures,  or 
sang  songs  to  beguile  the  evening  hours,  and  every  night  from 
the  majestic  peepul-grove,  to  the  wild  accompaniment  of  the 
jackal's  yell,  might  be  heard  trolled  out  in  sonorous  tones  that 
well-known  pig-sticker's  chorus, 

"  The  boar,  the  boar,  the  mighty  boar, 
The  brave  old  boar  of  the  plain ! 
Hcre*8  a  health  to  him  -w^ho  fears  no  fall. 
And  the  next  great  boar  that's  slain." 

But  while  the  toast  of  the  brawny  pig  was  on  their  lips, 
another  toast,  that  of  woman,  sweet  woman  (otherwise  Cissie 
Verigay),  dwelt  deep  in  the  hearts  of  two  of  those  musical  sports- 
men. 

By-and-by  as  song,  chat,  and  laughter  flagged,  and  some  dropped 
off  to  sleep  in  their  easy  chairs,  or  turned  into  their  tents  for  the 
night,  others  wandered  out  into  the  bright  moonlight  for  a 
romantic  ramble ;  othera  in  this  case  meaning  either  Mrs.  Verigay 
and  Ensign  Spoonley,  or  Mrs.  Verigay  and  Ensign  Mashwell, 
whosever  turn  it  happened  to  be,  for  the  widow  managed  these 
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walks  with  amazing  tact,  and  generally  contrived  to  favour  both  in 
the  same  evening,  thereby  preventing  the  chance  of  bloodshed. 

"  Now  then,  Spoonley,  my  lad,"  whispered  CJolonel  Simkin  one 
night,  as  he  saw  Mrs.  Verigay  and  Mashwell  steal  away  together 
from  the  camp  out  into  the  silvery  moonlight,  "  stop  where  you 
are  and  have  another  *  peg.'  Two's  company,  three's  none,  as  the 
boy  on  the  donkey  said  when  the  d — 1  jumped  up  behind.  It's 
the  Masher's  innings — give  him  a  chance." 

''  Poor  beggar,"  thought  Spoonley  pityingly,  "  so  I  will.  She's 
only  humouring  him — of  course  /  know  it's  all  right.  Didn't  she 
as  good  as  tell  me  five  minutes  before  dinner  that  she  would  be 
mine,  and  mine  alone  I  ^Hiat  more  can  a  feller  want ! "  And  so 
reflecting  comfortably,  the  happy  lover  settled  himself  down 
beside  his  host,  with  a  huge  Trichinopoly  cheroot  in  his  mouth 
and  confidence  at  his  heart.  Long  time  they  sat  with  their  four 
legs  stretched  over  the  protruding  arms  of  their  cane-bottomed 
chairs,  chatting  drowsily,  whiflSng  and  sipping ;  two  pegs  apiece 
disappeared,  two  cheroots  went  to  ashes ;  the  log-fire  burnt  low  : 
and  the  colonel  snored.  Still  those  two  returned  not !  At  length 
Spoonley  becoming  fidgety,  rose  suddenly  from  his  chair  and — no, 
he  wouldn't  play  the  spy !  Why  need  he  ?  [In  truth  he  dared  not, 
for  fear  of  offending  the  widow !]  So  he  sneaked  up  to  the  mess- 
tent  instead  and  ordered  another  "peg"  stealthily,  ?l  strong  one  \ 
then  returned  to  his  seat  feeling  more  composed.  Indeed,  such 
a  still,  beautiful  night  was  conducive  to  composure,  especially 
when  backed  up  by  several  brandies  and  sodas. 

In  the  open  country  around  it  was  almost  as  light  as  day ;  a 
shimmering  light  which  glinted  through  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
peepul-tope  and  made  the  tents  loom  grey-black  through  the 
partial  darkness — the  darkness  more  apparent  by  those  struggling 
rays.  Distant  sounds  fell  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night — more 
or  less  dreamy  sounds  at  that  late  hour — the  muffled  "  tom-tom  " 
from  the  far-off  village,  the  faint  tinkling  of  the  cow-bell,  the 
hoarse  bark  of  the  everlasting  pariah  ;  but  one  by  one  these  died 
U[)on  the  senses,  or  became  merged   in  the  dreams  of  Ensign 

Spoonley. 

«  •  «  «  » 

"  Then  you  mean  to  say  you  love  him  too  ?  " 

"Well, perhaps  I  do." 

«  What !  better  than  me  ?  " 

"Well,  I  won't  say  that;  indeed,  I  don't  know  what  to  say 
to  you." 

These  murmured  sentences  broke  upon  the  slumbering 
Spoonley's  deadened  ears,  'twixt  sleeping  and  waking,  and  the 
words  exactly  dove-tailed  in  with  what  he  had  been  dreaming. 
He  jumped  to  his  feet  with  a  start  and  a  groan — ^the  groan  being 
caused  partly  by  "  pins  and  nredles,"  partly  by  what  he  heard,  and 
partly  by  what  he  saw,  namely,  the  "  widow  "  and  the  "  masher" 
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standing  together  beside  the  smouldering  embers  and  almost 
within  his  touch. 

"  Oh,  you're  awake,  are  you,  Mr.  Spoonley  ?  "  said  the  silvery 
voice  of  the  syren,  which  to  him  sounded  rather  like  irony. 
*^  Now,  listen  to  me,"  shfe  went  on,  with  a  little  puzzled  expression 
on  her  pretty  face  and  nestling  towards  him  in  turn,  "  I'm  in  a 
fix,  my  dear  boys,  like  the  donkey  between  two  stacks  of  hay. 
You  have  both  proposed  to  me  within  the  last  few  hours,  and  I 
really  don't  know  what  to  say.  I  can't  accept  you  both,  can  I  ? 
So,  I  tell  you  what — I'll  make  a  proposal  to  you  in  return — ah  ! 
and  here  comes  our  dear  hostess  who  shall  witness  the  compact ! 
Pray  forgive  us  for  being  so  late,  my  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  as  Mrs. 
Simkin  joined  them  (the  colonel  had  long  since  retired  without 
waking  Spoonley),  **  but  we  have  rather  an  important  business  to 
settle ! "  Here  she  gave  a  sly  look  and  a  smile  at  her  friend  which 
that  lady  seemed  quite  to  understand.  "  Ahem !  These  two 
gentlemen,  my  dear  Mrs.  Simkin,  I  must  inform  you,  have  been 
good  enough  each  to  honour  me  to-Kiay  with  an  oflFer  of  marriage, 
and  as  I  cannot  at  this  moment  make  up  my  mind  what  to 
do"  —  (here  both  suitors  drew  themselves  up  to  their  full 
height  and  scowled  at  each  other,  whilst  the  "  charming  widow " 
smiled  sweetly  and  impartially  upon  the  pair) — "  I  say,  as  I  don't 
know  what  to  do,"  she  continued,  "I  propose  that  like  the 
knights  of  old  they  should  ride  a  *  tilt '  for  my  hand !  " 

"  A  capital  idea,"  cried  Mrs.  Simkin,  looking  askance  at  the 
love-stricken  ensigns,  "  a  capital  idea,  and  the  best  way  out  of  the 
difficulty!" 

"  Well,  to-morrow,  as  there  is  to  be  a  grand  beat  for  '  pig,' " 
went  on  Mrs.  Verigay  in  a  very  business-like  tone,  "  I  can  only 
add  that,  of  you  two,  he  who  wins  first  spear  in  the  first  contest 
falling  to  either  may  come  to  me  and — and  I  will  think  about  his 
reward." 

Ensigns  Spoonley  and  Mashwell  started;  they  were  taken 
aback  and  not  a  little  indignant.  There  was  a  levity,  an 
absurdity,  about  such  a  condition  that  jarred  upon  their  sensitive 
natures  ;  yet,  despite  a  murmured  remonstrance,  they  eventually 
bound  themselves  by  the  compact. 

A  few  minutes  later  as  the  amorous  rivals  retired  to  their  tents 
to  gather  strength  from  sleep  for  the  coming  struggle,  sup- 
pressed laughter  from  the  ladies  reached  their  ears  and  the 
words : 

"  What  will  the  Great  Mogul  say  to  this  to-morrow  when  he 
comes  ?  ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

The  Great  Mogul !  who  was  the  Great  Mogul  ? 


Early  next  morning  the   x^'g-stickers  duly  assembled  in  the 
"  dewan-khana  "  at  "  chota  hazree,"  or  little  breakfast,  our  two 
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young  friends  attired  in  the  most  approved  fashion.  Nor  did 
they  leave  anything  to  chance  in  the  matter  of  gear,  though 
they  little  guessed,  when  they  so  carefully  equipped  themselves, 
for  what  a  priceless  stake  they  were  going  to  compete.  Their 
saddlery  was  of  the  best,  and  their  spears  the  most  reliable,  with 
steel  heads  of  the  correct  "  sealed  "  pattern,  and  sha&s  of  stout 
male  bamboo,  cut,  so  they  avowed,  with  all  regard  to  native 
superstition — that  is — at  night  by  the  light  of  the  new  moon  ; 
not  the  moon  of  the  night  before,  of  course,  but  by  some  other 
moon  guaranteed  by  the  vendor. 

Their  horses  were  two  wiry  screws  (half-bred  Arab  "  casters  " 
from  the  native  cavalry),  which  happened  to  be  well  matched  in 
point  of  speed ;  and  each  ardent  swain,  though  still  chafing 
inwardly  at  the  undignified  nature  of  the  compact,  felt  sanguine 
of  his  own  success. 

The  ladies  put  in  an  appearance  at  breakfast,  before  the  sports- 
men started  from  the  camp,  and  Mrs.  Verigay  stimulated  her  ad- 
miring griflfins  afresh  by  the  sweet  words  and  looks  which  she 
bestowed  on  each  in  private  with  perfect  impartiality ;  begging 
them,  with  the  most  earnest  appeal  from  her  liquid  eyes,  to  be 
very  careful  that  they  didn't  break  their  precious  necks.  Mean- 
while Mrs.  Simkin  had  confided  to  her  husband  the  conditions 
under  which  the  ensigns  were  going  to  "  ride  to  pig  "  that  day, 
and  which  conditions  Colonel  Simkin,  having  heard  and  chuckled 
over,  kept  to  himself  so  as  not  to  spoil  sport.  He  proceeded  to 
pair  ofi"  his  spears  (of  which  there  were  half-a-dozen  in  all)  after 
the  fashion  of  the  old  Nugger  Hunt,  taking  care  to  couple  the 
griffs,  and  then  gave  the  word  to  start.  Thereupon  the  party 
mounted  and  trotted  oflf  towards  a  distant  "  rumnah-grass " 
jungle,  where  the  first  "  honkwa  "  or  beat  was  to  commence ;  and 
as  they  left  the  shady  peepul-grove  the  two  youthful  knights  of 
the  bamboo  surreptitiously  snatched  separate  moments  to  wave 
and  kiss  their  "  gauntlets  "  gallantly  to  the  queen  of  their  hearts. 

On  arriving  at  the  covert-side  the  spears  were  quickly  posted, 
each  sportsman  dismounting  and  waiting  anxiously  for  the  com- 
mencement of  operations.  A  line  of  coolies,  with  sticks  and  native 
itTimusical  instruments,  &c.,  formed  the  beat,  and  a  most  unearthly 
noise  they  made  on  receiving  the  signal  to  begin.  In  short,  the 
wild  yells,  the  thrumming  of  the  "  tom-toms,"  the  hollow  bass  of 
the  "  doobla,"  or  big  drum,  the  "  wah-wah"-ing,  and  now  and  again 
the  winding  blast  of  the  conch,  was  enough  to  rouse  the  departed 
spirits  of  all  the  wild  boars  which  had  ever  been  "  stuck  *'  since 
the  conquest  of  the  country.  By  such  a  fiendish  row  any  porcine 
family  hidden  in  that  jungle  was  pretty  sure  to  be  set  moving 
before  many  seconds  had  passed.  Presently  excited  shouts,  re- 
fponded  to  by  deep  spasmodic  grunts  and  the  waving  of  the  tall 
yellow  grass,  announced  the  fact  that  the  quarry  was  afoot — that  a 
big  sounder  had  been  reared  I 
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Hurrah !  Away  they  scamper  in  front  of  the  beaters,  tearing 
fiercely  through  the  long  reedy  jungle. 

The  hearts  of  the  rival  griffs  were  thumping  like  a  couple  of 
doiikey  engines  as  they  heard  the  grunting  sounder  approach  the 
border  of  the  jungle  nearest  to  them  I 

Oh,  what  moments  of  suspense  1  It  seemed  as  if  they  would 
never  break!  But  at  last  one  porker  thrusts  his  snout  out  of  the 
thick  cover,  and  the  next  moment  follows  it  with  his  fat  hairy 
body,  which  is  followed  in  turn  by  nine  or  ten  more  fat  hairy 
bodies,  the  last  to  leave  their  stronghold  being  a  huge  monster 
as  big  as  a  donkey,  the  mighty  father  of  the  family. 

For  a  moment  the  hoary  patriarch  halts  and  listens,  with  his 
little  twinkling  eyes  flashing  with  anger,  and  his  head  thrown  on 
one  side  ;  then  with  a  sonorous  snort  of  defiance  away  he 
shambles  after  the  others. 

A  stentorian  '*  tallyho  ! "  is  now  heard  from  the  colonel,  followed 
by  "  Go-o-one  away,  my  boys  !  "  and  every  man  leaps  nimbly  into 
his  saddle  and  gi'ips  his  horse  with  muscular  energy ;  Ensigns 
Spoonley  and  Mash  well  cannoning  against  each  other  as  they  try 
to  mount,  both  by  their  own  over-eagerness  and  the  dancing  fret- 
fulness  of  their  impetuous  steeds. 

"  Confound  it  all,  my  dear  fellow,  where  are  you  coming  to  ?  " 

"Well,  do  look  out  yourself,  man,  it's  not  my  fault ! " 

But  there  is  no  time  to  argue,  the  quarry  has  broken,  and  their 
business  is  to  ride — to  ride  for  their  very  lives — for  love!  for 
honour!  for  Mrs.  Verigay!  for  everything  in  the  world  worth 
living  for. 

The  country  around  looks  good  going  enough  at  a  glance,  yet 
there  are  nasty  quicksands,  bandicoot  holes,  and  other  pit-falls  to 
bring  the  unwary  to  grief;  but  who  thinks  of  such  trifles  in 
those  maddening  moments  ?  who  cares  for  rocks,  stones,  nullahs, 
cacti  or  prickly  pear  with  the  pig  before  them  and  a  good  nag 
underneath  them ! — who  thinks  of  the  poor  horses'  broken  knees 
or  the  rider!s  broken  bones  ! — who  thinks  of  anything  save  that 
one  great  prize,  the  first  spear! 

The  sounder  are  given  a  start  of  some  four  hundred  yards,  and 
are  seen  heading  for  a  tamarisk  thicket  in  the  distance  ;  but  long 
before  they  can  reach  it  the  thundering  horsemen  will  be  in  their 
midst  and  scatter  them  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  wind. 

"Forrard!  forr-rard ! " 

Away  the  hunters  dash  in  the  wild  intoxicating  race,  flying 
past  clumps  of  palms  and  sand-hills,  over  acacia  bushes,  "deep 
fissures,  and  almost  unjumpable  ravines— down  into  a  dry  stony 
nullah,  and  clambering  up  the  steep  bank  opposite,  with  a  shout 
and  a  hustle,  and  the  agility  of  so  many  cats  accustomed  to 
scaling  the  perpendicular — onward  they  rush  with  ringing  clatter ! 
Oh,  what  a  delirious  blood-boiling  gallop!  Such  thrilling 
moments  once  felt  are  never  to  be  forgotten  in  a  lifetime !    Talk 
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of  fox-hunting !  let  our  top-sawyers  of  the  Shires  only  try  thia 
sport  once  if  they  want  a  new  sensation,  and  when  they  have 
tried  it,  we  warrant  they  will  say  with  us  that  of  all  sport  in  the 
saddle  the  palm  must  be  given  to  pig-sticking ! 

Every  eye  is  fixed  on  the  big  boar,  and  every  man  picks  him  out 
from  the  rest  for  his  own  spear,  as  something  worthy  of  his  steel. 
Gradually  the  horsemen  gain  on  the  panic-stricken  sounder ;  but 
in  that  furious  spurt  two  or  three  falls  have  already  occurred, 
albeit  our  indomitable  griffins  are  still  to  the  front — well  to  the 
front  too,  as  they  find  to  their  delight,  for  their  high-blooded 
casters  prove  faster  for  the  short  distance  than  any  of  the  other 
horses  out.  Hand  over  hand  they  now  draw  up  to  the  flying  pig 
— bit  to  bit,  and  knee  to  knee,  they  race  along,  straining  every 
nerve  to  detach  the  old  jungle-king  from  his  subjects,  and  ride  him 
down  by  themselves. 

Presently  to  their  joy  the  foam-flecked  monster  separates  of  his 
own  accord  from  the  now  flagging  herd,  and  takes  an  independent 
line,  followed  at  once  by  the  excited  youngsters. 

The  colonel  is  watching  them  to  see  fair  play,  and  is  glad  to 
notice  that  the  rest  of  the  party  are  not  likely  to  interfere  in  this 
keenly  contested  match. 

Now  they  are  almost  upon  him !  See,  he  is  nearly  done !  look 
how  he  sways  from  side  to  side  like  a  drunken  man  !  and  his  dash- 
ing enemies  increase  their  superhuman  eflforts  to  snatch  the  much 
coveted  honour — always  coveted,  but  tww^  their  whole  future  and 
happiness  depending  on  the  issue!  No  wonder  they  yell  like 
escaped  lunatics  and  ride  like  fiends ! 

It  is  a  critical  moment !  But  just  as  they  are  at  his  quarters, 
the  hard-pressed  quarry  doubles  sharp  and  throws  them  oflF  his 
line,  then  darts  away  in  a  new  direction  and — sudderdy  dis^ 
appears. 

Good  heavens !  where's  he  gone  to  ? 

The  mystery  is  quickly  solved!  The  boar  has  merely  dropped 
sheer  twenty  feet  into  a  dry  nullah  a  few  yards  ahead !  His  baffled 
pursuers  manage  to  pull  up  in  the  very  nick  of  time  to  save  their 
necks,  and  view  the  old  varmint  afterwards  clambering  up  the 
opposite  bank,  on  reaching  the  top  of  which  he  halts,  as  much  as 
to  challenge  them  to  "  Come  on,"  and  then  with  a  contemptuous 
**  whoof "  and  a  flourish  of  his  tail  scuttles  away  once  more  across 
the  "  maidan." 

With  shouts  and  smothered  oaths  the  delirious  sportsmen  gallop 
along  the  nullah  side,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  some  rideable 
spot  where  they  may  cross,  but  iailing,  charge  valiantly  together 
at  the  least  precipitous  part,  and  are  rewarded  for  their  pluck  by 
scrambling  over  somehow  and  escaping  a  nasty  spill  by  the  very 
skin  of  their  teeth. 

The  cunning  old  boar  has  meantime  got  a  fresh  start  of  them, 
but  he  is  badly  blown,  and  very  soon  they  are  at  his  heels  again. 
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Throwing  back  his  angry  little  eyes,  he  sees  his  danger  and  twists 
sharply  from  one  to  the  other  like  a  coursed  hare,  but  his  per- 
tinacious foes  stick  close  to  him,  and  the  next  instant  both  flesh 
their  blades  simultaneously  in  his  brawny  neck.    Who-hoop  ! 

"  First  spear ! "  shouts  each  triumphant  youth,  as  they  dart  for- 
ward and  withdraw  their  points. 

But  the  woxmds  are  slight,  thcwgh  the  spurting  blood  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  them,  and  now  the  furious  hog,  with  every  bristle 
on  end,  is  brought  to  bay ! 

^^  First  apearT'  again  scream  the  excited  griffins,  wheeling 
sharply  round  to  finish  off  their  work.  But  Colonel  Simkin  has 
seen  it  all  and  shouts  hoarsely  in  reply  : 

"No,  no,  dead  heat!  dead  heat!  as  I  live!  At  him  again,  my 
lards!" 

But  now  the  foaming  patriarch, 

"  Whose  frothy  mouth,  bepaiDted  all  with  retl, 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together — " 

takes  the  offensive,  and  with  an  angry  roar  charges  full  tilt  at 
Spoonley,  knocks  his  caster's  legs  from  under  him  with  an  ugly 
gash  which  lays  open  one  cannon-bone,  and  brings  horse  and 
rider  sprawling  to  mother  earth.  Then  like  lightning,  before 
Mashwell  can  turn  aside,  he  charges  again  and  upsets  him  also, 
horse  and  all,  in  the  same  dexterous  fashion.  Now  indeed  it  might 
have  fared  badly  with  either  or  both  of  the  prostrate  griffins  had 
not  the  colonel  dashed  up  opportunely  and  buried  his  shaft  behind 
the  plucky  old  tusker's  shoulder,  transfixing  the  heart,  and  rolling 
him  over  in  his  death  agony. 

•*  Bravo,  colonel!  bravo,  boys ! "  shout  the  others  as  they  come 
up  one  by  one,  and  see  the  dazed  ensigns  bruised  and  bleeding  and 
their  horses'  legs  cut  to  the  bone,  but  also  see  lying  weltering  in 
his  life-blood  at  their  feet  the  mighty  hero  of  the  jungle,  as  gallant 
a  boar  as  ever  bit  the  dust,  thirty-seven  inches  at  the  shoulder, 
with  a  splendid  pair  of  tusks,  nine  inches  long ! 

Bravo  indeed ! 

Dead  heat  for  first  spear !  There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  colonel — ^but  it  was  hard  lines !  the  disappointment 
was  intense — yet  both  felt  they  had  ridden  straight  and  pluckily 
(the  only  chance  a  man  has  in  such  a  sport  as  pig-sticking),  and 
so  said  all !  But  this  was  not  to  be  the  end — not  by  any  means  the 
end !  That  first  spear  rauat  be  won  beyond  dispute,  and  so  to 
pastures  new  where  they  may  try  conclusions  again  \f  ithout  delay ! 

*  «  «  «  « 

About  an  hour  after  tiffen-time,  two  "  dhoolies,"  or  palanquins, 
were  carried  into  camp — the  said  dhoolies  (which  the  colonel  had 
been  obliged  to  procure  for  the  purpose)  cont^ning  what  re- 
mained of  the  heroic  ensigns  who  had  that  day  risked  life  and 
limb— and  all  for  her  I 
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Behind  the  dhoolies  came  two  "  syces  "  (grooms),  leading  two 
jaded,  lame-on-all-fours,  broken-kneed,  broken-winded,  mud- 
blood-and-lather-covered  steeds — the  fiery  casters  of  the  morning. 
Poor  brutes !  they  had  had  a  hard  time  of  it  indeed,  but  not  more 
so  than  their  riders. 

After  the  disappointment  of  the  "  dead  heat,"  the  enthusiastic 
griffs  were  more  on  their  mettle  than  ever — more  resolved  to  do 
or  die — and  they  certainly  did  half  kill  themselves  in  their  vain 
but  frantic  efforts  to  win  an  indisputable  first  spear.  Cropper 
after  cropper  had  they  come — ^were  cut  and  bruised  firom  head  to 
foot — and  smarted  all  over  from  the  cruel  effects  of  prickly  pear  I 
For  the  fact  must  be  told  that  during  one  of  their  fierce  struggles 
they  had  actually  ridden  ai  each  other  in  their  jealous  desperation 
and  rolled  over  together  in  a  convenient  clump  of  that  uncom- 
promising cactus. 

Now  each  again  claimed  ** first  spear"  for  the  second  time  that 
morning,  but  it  had  been  a  near  thing,  and  no  one  was  up  to  see, 
«o  they  returned  into  camp  arguing  the  point  clamorously  from 
their  dhoolies,  and  appealed  at  once  to  the  "  charming  widow," 
who  came  forth  from  the  peepul-grove  to  receive  them  in  her 
most  winning  manner. 

"  Don't  believe  him,  JNIrs.  Verigay !  It  might  have  been  a  dead 
heat  the  first  time,  as  the  colonel  says  so,  but  the  second  I'll  take 
my  oath  wasn't !  I  was  at  least  two  lengths  before  him." 

"  Oh,  I  like  you,  Spoonley  !  Look  here,  Mrs.  Verigay,  'pon  my 
soul  and  honour,  I " 

"  I  tell  you  you  weren%  and  you  know  perfectly  well  that ^" 

"  Then  d'you  mean  to  say  I'm  a  liar,  sir !  because  if  so *' 

"  I  mean  to  say  no  gentleman  would  deliberately " 

"  There,  there,  my  dear  boys,  hush,  pray  hush,"  cooed  the  dulcet 
voice  of  the  bewitching  "  widow."  "  What  ain  I  to  do  with  you  ?  " 
(Here  Mrs.  Simkin  appeared.)  "  You  both  claim  first  spear,  do 
you  ?  and  therefore  both  claim  me,  I  suppose !  Well,  there's  only 
one  person  in  the  world  who  can  decide  the  point,  is  there,  my 
dear  ?  "  turning  to  Airs.  Simkin — "  and  that  person  is  the  Great 
Mogul  1"  (The  Great  Mogul !  Who  the  deuce  is  this  Great  Mogul  ?) 
"  Ah !  and  here  he  comes !  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  introduce 
you — ^Mr.  Mashwell,  Mr.  Spoonley,  Mr.  Verigay,  my  husband  !  " 

Oh,  it  was  a  cruel  joke,  though  a  cleverly  kept  secret — enough 
to  make  those  poor  confiding  griffs  turn  misogynists  on  the  spot 
and  forswear  the  fair  sex  for  ever.  But  they  didn't — ^nothing  of 
the  sort.  They  were  young  and  recovered  from  their  wounds, 
moral  and  corporeal,  long  before  their  wretched  horses  did.  Now 
we  hear  they  are  greater  "  pals  "  than  ever,  and  have  come  across 
many  more  "  charming  widows,"  but  are  very  careful  never  to  both 
go  after  the  same  one  again — at  any  rate,  at  the  same  time. 


MAEIE  ANTOINETTE. 

A  PERSONAL  RESEMBLANCE. 
(With  a  Portbait). 

IT  is  said  that  no  two  persons  are  entirely  alike,  not  even  twins, 
although  their  resemblance  is  at  times  most  remarkable. 
We  sometimes,  however,  meet  with  two  persons  that  are  not 
twins  or  even  relations,  who  in  a  general  way  are  so  much  alike, 
that,  on  casually  seeing  them,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  which 
is  which.  The  French  and  the  Italians  have  a  word  to  express 
this  great  similitude,  they  call  such  people  aosies,  soaiaSy  but 
we  have  no  like  word,  unless  we  resort  to  that  of  **  doubles," 
which  term  has  also  a  sinister  meaning  that  might  prove  mis- 
leading. 

Curiously  enough,  the  writer  can  remember  two  instances  of 
the  great  resemblance  of  clergymen  to  each  other  in  appearance, 
and  age  also,  in  both  cases;  their  similarity  of  dress  also 
augmented  the  embarrassment.  All  these  four  clergymen  were 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  diocese.  The  feither  of  one  of 
these  clergyman  was  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  a  man  who,  when 
living,  made  a  great  mark  in  his  profession,  as  has  his  son,  or  I 
may  say  his  sons  who  still  live.  The  story  goes  that  one  of 
these  sons,  a  clergyman,  introduced  his  likeness  to  his  father  as 
"  my  double,"  and  well  he  might  have  done  so,  for  the  writer 
never  knew  one  from  the  other  when  he  met  them. 

My  object  here  is  to  give  an  account  of  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance between  the  unhappy  Queen  Marie  Antoinette  and  a  lady 
still  living,  though  of  a  great  age,  as  testified  not  only  by 
pictures,  but  by  persons  in  France,  who,  in  former  days,  had  seen 
and  noted  them  both,  though  of  course  not  at  the  same  period. 
As  this  lady  still  survive^  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  her 
name,  though  I  am  not  so  restricted  in  the  case  of  others  who 
have  long  since  joined  the  majority.  The  lady  of  whom  I  write 
is  now  in  her  eighty-eighth  year,  having  been  early  bom  in  the 
year  1798. 

Although  I  had  oft^n  heard  the  anecdote  I  am  about  to  relate, 
I  had  never  received  a  full  detail  of  it  from  her  own  lips.  So 
last  summer,  aided  by  her  daughter,  I  persuaded  my  dear  old 
friend  to  teU  me  her  little  history  in  her  own  words.  It  was 
thus  she  complied : 

"Before  my  marriage  my  sister  Maria  and  I  were  staying,  in 
the  year  1825,  for  six  weeks  at  Versailles,  with  the  widow  of  our 
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father's  friend,  the  late  Admiral  Bumey,  brother  to  Madame 
Darblay,  the  friend  of  Johnson,  the  authoress  of  *  Evelina,'  and 
of  the  celebrated  *  Memoirs'  written  during  her  residence  in 
the  service  of  Queen  Charlotte,  consort  of  George  III. 

"  Our  friend,  Mrs.  John  Payne,  Admiral  Bumey's  only  daughter, 
was  also  in  the  house  with  us  during  our  stay  in  Versailles.  Mrs. 
J.  Payne  was  the  heioine  of  Charles  Lamb's  *  Essay  of  Elia,' 
called  *  The  Wedding.'  Two  of  my  sisters  and  I  were  her  only 
bridesmaids,  whom  Charles  Lamb  apostrophizes  as  ^the  three 
charming  Miss  Forresters.' 

"  After  we  left  Versailles,  my  father,  the  late  Admiral and 

my  mother  came  to  Paris,  and  my  sister  and  self  joined  our 
family  there.  A  visit  to  the  galleries  at  Versailles,  the  Trianon, 
&c.,  was  arranged  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  our  party  neared 
the  Trianon,  I  was  leading  the  way  walking  with  my  mother. 
At  this  time  the  Trianon  was  inhabited  by  several  of  the  ancient 
retainers  of  the  unhappy  Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  During  her 
happier  days  that  retreat  had  been  her  special  joy.  As  we 
approached,  an  old  officer  in  uniform,  with  whom  I  had  no 
acquaintance,  seeing  us,  crossed  the  road  and  followed  us,  hat  in 
hand,  with  an  air  of  great  deference.  He  kept  bowing  and 
saying,  ^  Ahy  la  belle  Avglaiee!^  "When  we  arrived  at  the 
Trianon  we  were  filled  with  surprise.  The  female  inhabitants  of 
the  Trianon  called  to  each  other  and  surrounded  me.  All  held 
me  by  the  hand  exclaiming,  *  Ah,  comme  vous  ressembUz  noire 
chhre  maitreseey  noire  beUe  maiiresae  I '  (Ah,  how  like  you  are  to 
our  dear  mistress,  our  beautiful  mistress !)  AH  kissed  my  hands, 
some  falling  on  their  knees,  and  many  tears  were  shed.  I  can 
only  suppose  that  my  likeness  to  their  beloved  Queen  had  been 
noticed  by  her  old  servants  during  my  six  weeks'  stay  at  Versailles? 
a  short  time  before." 

That  the  likeness  of  this  lady  to  the  unfortunate  Queen  must 
have  been  very  striking,  and  indeed  continued  so  for  a  long  time, 
will  be  certified  by  an  additional  anecdote. 

There  was,  at  the  second  "  Great  Exhibition  "  in  London  in  the 
year  1862,  a  picture  in  the  French  gallery  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
dressed  in  the  humble  costume  which  she  wore  on  the  scaffold. 
She  is  represented  in  this  picture  as  standing  in  the  grim  prison 
of  the  Conciergerie,  looking  upward  in  sorrow  ;  her  hair  having, 
as  is  well  known,  turned  white  from  her  griefs,  although  she  was 
considerably  under  forty.  The  writer  visited  this  French  gallery  at 
our  Exhibition  of  1862  with  the  lady  who  is  the  subject  of  my 
historiette-;  and,  as  she  was  looking  up  at  this  picture  sorrowfully, 
her  own  hair  at  that  time  having  become  whit«,  a  lady  of  our  party, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  foregoing  anecdote,  suddenly  exclaimed, 

"  Why,  Mrs. ,  when  I  look  at  that  picture  and  look  at  you,  I 

see  the  same  face  !  "    This  was  said  in  tne  hearing  of  the  writer. 
The  lady  to  whom  I  refer,  notwithstanding  her  advanced  age,  still 
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retains  her  likeness  to  the  martyred  Queen,  and  any  one  who  has 
studied  pictures  of  that  Queen  would  say,  -who  sees  her  or  her  last 
photograph.  She  is  still  a  beautiful  old  woman,  and  is  ac- 
knowledged as  such  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

If  trials  turn  the  hair  grey — and  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
so,  at  any  rate  in  some  instances — we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at 
its  having  had  that  eflfect  in  the  case  of  this  unfortunate  Queen. 
Independent  of  her  earlier  trials  she  had  been  a  prisoner  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  in  her  own  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  from  the 
time  the  royal  family  were  captured  at  Varennes  in  June,  1791,  to 
August,  1792;  when,  on  the  thirteenth  of  that  month,  the  royal 
family  was  removed  to  the  close  confinement  of  the  Temple  prison. 
The  Queen  was  removed  from  the  Temple  prison,  where  she  had 
her  sister-in-law  and  her  daughter  with  her,  to  solitary  confine- 
ment in  the  Conciergerie  on  August  2nd,  1793,  whence  she  was 
taken  to  the  scaflFold  on  October  16th  in  the  same  year. 

There  is  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  poor  Queen's  passage 
from  the  Conciergerie  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  printed  for  the 
first  time  in  a  notable  book  called  "Louis  XVI.  sa  Vie,  son 
Agonie,  sa  Mort,"  compiled  by  M.  de  Beauchesne,  and  published 
in  1867.  This  account  of  the  Queen's  passage  to  her  execution 
was  written  by  an  eye-witness,  the  Vicomte  Charles  Desfosses, 
and  having  come  to  light  so  late  is  not  likely  to  be  among  the 
hackneyed  relations  of  that  sad  spectacle.  So,  on  the  ground  that 
it  might  be,  for  the  above  reasons,  acceptable  in  the  present 
papers,  I  have  here  translated  it.  I  need  hardly  say  that  this 
eye-witness  was  a  Royalist  in  disguise. 

M.  de  Beauchesne  tells  us  that  the  Viscount  followed  the  Queen 
from  the  gate  of  the  Conciergerie  to  the  scaffold  in  the  vague 
hope  that  a  signal  might  be  given  which  would  snatch  the  Queen 
from  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  We  likewise  find,  from  his 
own  account,  that  he  followed  the  Queen  also  in  the  capacity  of  a 
soldier  of  the  National  Guard,  which  corps,  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  doubtless  necessitated  his  joining  for  his  own  safety's 
sake.     Here  is  his  narrative : 

"  At  the  moment  the  gates  of  the  arched  entry  to  the  prison 
were  opened,  the  fatal  cart  was  driven  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
gates ;  detachments  of  all  the  sections  under  arms  were  present ; 
that  of  Gravilliers,  my  own,  one  of  the  most  revolutionary,  was 
drawn  up,  by  some  good  chance,  close  to  the  cart ;  the  crowd  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  prison  was  not  very  dense,  since  for  more  than  an 
hour  the  people  had  been  kept  out  of  it.  I  fancied  I  saw  on  the 
faces  of  all  a  silent  curiosity  of  good  augury.  In  a  moment  so 
solemn  as  this  was  one  is  apt  to  see  what  one  wishes.  My  position 
brought  me  close  to  the  right  wheel  of  the  cart,  so  I  had  time 
to  examine  and  mark  its  details.  It  was  dirty  and  muddy 
enough ;  for  the  seat  there  was  a  plank,  there  was  neither  straw 
nor  hay  at  the  bottom ;  the  horse,  which  was  a  fine  strong  one, 
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was  white,  and  at  the  head  of  the  horse  stood  a  man  of  hard  and 
sinister  countenance.  There  was  a  foot-board  at  the  back  of 
the  cart.  A  slight  movement  of  impatience  was  now  manifest ; 
the  troops  were  at  attention.  A  superior  officer  of  the  National 
Guard  was  on  horseback — it  was  Grammont  of  the  ComSdie 
FranQoiae.  He  gave  the  word  of  conmiand.  All  eyes  turned 
towards  the  gates,  the  iron-barred  portal  opens,  and  the  victim, 
pale,  but  every  inch  a  Queen,  appeared ;  behind  her  walks  the 
executioner,  Sanson,  holding  the  ends  of  a  cord  which  draw  the 
elbows  of  the  royal  sufferer  behind  her.  The  Queen  makes  the 
necessary  movement  to  gain  the  foot-board  of  the  cart,  against 
which  they  had  placed  steps  sufficiently  broad,  of  four  or  five 
tiers.  The  executioner,  who  shows  the  Queen  how  to  mount,  is 
followed  by  an  assistant.  Sanson  stretches  out  his  hand  to  sup- 
port the  sufferer.  The  Queen — it  was  truly  she — turns  away 
gravely,  makes  a  negative  sign,  and  already  the  steps  are  ascended 
without  help ;  she  is  about  to  put  her  foot  over  the  seat  so  as  to 
sit  down  with  her  face  to  the  horse,  when  the  two  executioners 
point  out  that  it  is  with  her  back  to  the  horse  she  must  sit.  At 
this  moment  the  priest  mounts  the  cart.  These  arrangements  take 
time.  The  executioner  (cPItautes  (Buvrea)  of  the  high  decrees  of 
the  governing  powers — and  this  circumstance  I  cannot  but  notice 
— is  careful  to  make  the  cords  which  he  holds  in  his  hands  float 
about  demonstratively.  He  places  himself  behind  the  Queen, 
leaning  on  the  rails  of  the  cart ;  his  assistant  is  at  the  other  end 
of  the  vehicle — both  stand  holding  a  three-cornered  hat.  The 
cart  now  having  passed  out  of  the  court,  moves  slowly  off  through 
the  multitude  that  throngs  its  passage  ;  no  cries,  no  murmurs,  no 
insults  accrue.  It  is  only  at  the  entry  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore, 
after  having  gone  a  long  distance,  that  any  exclamations  arise. 
The  priest  speaks  little  or  not  at  all.  I  had  had  time  to  mark  the 
appearance  of  the  Queen  and  of  her  dress.  She  had  on  an  upper 
petticoat  that  was  white,  and  a  black  one  below ;  she  wore  a  sort 
of  night-jacket,  white,  with  black  ribbons  at  her  wrists ;  a  white 
muslin  neckerchief  tied,  and  a  cap  with  a  shred  of  black  ribbon  on 
it ;  her  hair,  which  was  quite  white,  was  cut  close  round  her  cap. 
Her  complexion  was  pale,  a  little  red  about  the  cheek-bones ;  her 
eyes  were  blood-shot,  the  lids  immovably  rigid.  This  portrait 
was  jotted  down  as  soon  as  I  got  home,  as  was  the  rest  of  my 
description.  Up  to  the  moment  when  we  arrived  at  the  gate  of 
the  Jacobins — it  was  then  a  passage — ^the  Queen  had  not  spoken 
to  the  priest ;  from  time  to  time  the  priest  had  put  his  hand  on 
the  left  arm  of  the  victim,  who,  by  a  movement,  showed  the 
suffering  which  the  knots  of  the  cord  that  bound  her  were 
producing.  There  was  on  the  arch  over  the  gate  of  the  passage 
of  the  Jacobins  a  large  placard  bearing  this  inscription :  ^  Depot 
of  Eepublican  arms  for  striking  down  tyrants'.  I  suppose  that 
the  Queen  had  not  quite  made  out  its  meaning,  for  she  suddenly 
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tamed  towards  the  priest  and  appeared  to  ask  liim  about  it ;  he 
raises  for  an  instant  a  little  ivory  crucifix  which  he  had  hitherto 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on.  At  the  same  moment  Grammont,  who 
had  all  along  kept  in  close  escort  of  the  cart,  raises  his  sword, 
brandishes  it  violently,  and  rising  on  his  stirrups,  loudly  ejaculates 
words  that  I  could  not  catch ;  then  he  turns  towards  the  chariot 
of  death,  crjdng  out  with  oaths:   *Here  she  is,  the  infamous 

Antoinette,  she  is ,   my  friends  ! '  Certain  tipsy  vociferations 

are  now  heard.  I  re-enter  the  crowd  at  a  signal  from  one  of  our 
friends.     All  hope  of  saving  the  Queen  was  over." 

M.  de  Beauchesne  makes  the  following  touching  remarks  upon 
this  lamentable  occasion : 

"  She,  who  remained  truly  a  Queen  in  the  Temple  prison, 
Queen  on  the  coarse  bed,  the  straw  chair,  and  the  wooden  stool 
of  the  Conciergerie,  was  still  the  Queen  on  the  tumbrel  that  bore 
her  to  the  scaffold.  A  sort  of  grandeur  that  marks  true  worth 
ever  radiated  around  her.  The  noble  victim  looked  calmly  on 
the  perverted  crowd  to  her  last  moment ;  not  one  movement  of 
ill-will  marred  the  serenity  of  her  regard,  which,  detached  from 
the  earth,  seemed  to  look  higher  and  further.  *  Alas,'  she  said, 
•  my  woes  will  soon  be  over,  but  yours  are  but  at  their  commence- 
ment.' Arrived  where  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI.  had  flowed,  she 
mounted  the  scaffold  with  firmness,  turned  her  eyes  for  a  moment 
towards  the  Tuilleries  with  sad  emotion,  prayed  with  fervour, 
raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  turning  to  the  executioner,  '  be 
quick,'  she  said,  and  inclining  her  head,  the  fatal  stroke  fell." 

It  may  be  well  to  say  here  that  Grammont  was  in  his  turn 
guillotined.  Such  are  the  reverses  of  fortune  in  troublous  times 
and  the  irony  thereof. 

"  If  it  be  not  a  subject  of  remorse,"  said  the  Emperor  jN^apoleon 
the  First,  "  this  crime  committed  on  the  person  of  the  unhappy 
Queen  ought  to  be  at  least  a  very  deep  subject  of  regret  for 
every  French  heart.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  this 
death  and  that  of  Louis  XVL,  although  he  certainly  did  not  merit 
his  misfortune.  A  king's  life  belongs  to  all ;  such  is  his  condition, 
it  is  he  alone  who  is  unable  to  dispose  of  it ;  an  assassination, 
a  cannon  ball,  a  conspiracy,  these  are  his  chances;  Caesar  and 
Henri  IV.  were  assassinated;  Alexander  of  the  Greeks  would 
have  been  had  he  lived  longer.  But  a  woman  who  had  but 
honours  without  powers,  a  foreign  princess,  the  most  sacred  of 
hostages,  to  drag  her  from  the  throne  to  the  scaffold  through 
every  manner  of  outrage,  there  is  in  that  something  worse  than 
regicide."* 

w.  R.  T. 

From  "  M^moires  d'un  Ministre  du  Tr^sor  Public"  (Le  Comt«  HoUien). 
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AN  EPISODE  IN  A  DIGGER'S  UFE. 


THERE   are  few  more    hideous  parts  of  the  world   than   the 
country  known  as  Grriqualand  West,  celebrated,  as  the  school 
books  have  it,  for  its  diamonds.     In  this  weary  land  the  traveller 
may  go  on  day  by  day  outspanning  at  evening  in  just  the  same 
(Ireary  waste  of  velt  in  which  he  unspanned  at  morning,  until  he 
almost  forgets  that  the  world  is  not  one  endless  series  of  rolling, 
bumt-up  flats  with  ridges  of  table-topped  hills  in  the  distance, 
the  last  just  like  the  one  before  it.     Still  there  are  spots  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vaal  River  which  runs  through  this  territory  that 
have  a  soft  beauty  of  their  own,  all  the  more  fascinating  because 
of  their  contrast  with  the  desert  ugliness  of  the  country — ^places 
where  the  traveller  longs  to  settle  down  and  live  the  rest  of  his 
days  doing  some  slight  work  well  paid  by  kind  nature,  forgetting 
the  troublesome,  distant  world.    Moonlight  Rush  is  perhaps  the 
fairest  of  these  silent  river  nooks.     To  Rush  the  waters  of  the 
Vaal  River  there  runs  down  a  wooded  gully,  gay  with  flowering 
bushes  and   shadowed   by  wide    spreading  trees,  lying    under 
which  one  can  enjoy  the  glorious  South  African  climate  without 
suffering  from  the  sun  which  beats  down  so  cruelly  on  the  plains 
beyond,  while  at  one's  feet  the  Vaal  River  quietly  flows  in  a  noble 
reach.     Once  this  was  the  new  rush,  when  one  moonlight  night 
the  news  of  the  quantities  in  which  diamonds  were  to  be  found 
there  spread  like  wild-fire  around  the  river  camps,  and  crowds 
of  diggers    snatched  up    their  picks    and   shovels  and    rough 
provision  for  a  meal  or  two,  and  left  their  camp  fires,  eager  to 
get  a  claim  in  the  new  diggings,  where  they  were  at  last  to  strike 
a  fortune.    Its  history  was  like  that  of  other  river  camps,  only 
the  diamonds  found  there,  at  first  were  more  plentiful,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  of  better  average  quality;  but  they  became 
fewer  and  fewer,  and  the  diggers,  party  by  party,  either  left  for 
the  new  dry   digging,  which  afterwards  became  the  wonderful 
diamond  mines  of  South  Africa,  or  wandered  away  to  other  river 
camps,  until  the  place  was  quite  deserted,  and  the  rock  hares 
sported  over  the  grass-grown  claims,  and  the  snakes,  who  had 
found  the  place  too  lively  for  them,  sneaked  back  to  make  their 
homes  in   the  ruined   hovels   put  up  by  sanguine  diggers  who 
had  believed  in  the  future  of  Moonlight,  and  had  shown  their 
faith  by  plunging  into  building  to  the  extent  of  houses  built 
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with  boulders  and  thatched  with  rushes.  Still  from  time  to  time 
diggers  who  had  found  well  at  Moonlight  in  its  palmy  days,  or 
had  heard  of  the  wonderful  stones  which  had  been  found  there, 
came  back  to  try  their  luck  either  in  sorting  the  dSbris  for  the 
gems  which  the  greedy  diggers  in  those  good  flush  times  threw 
away  in  their  haste,  or  in  working  the  less  promising  ground 
which  was  left  untouched.  But  since  those  old  days  no  one  had 
done  much ;  diggers  had  lingered  on  there,  and  persuaded  them- 
selves into  believing  in  it  because  they  liked  the  place,  for  the 
charm  of  nature  has  a  strange  influence  over  many  a  rough  mind 
which  knows  little  of  culture  or  art  jargon.  But  most  of  them, 
after  working  for  months,  had  to  tell  the  diggers'  oft-told  tale 
of  "  we  are  not  making  tucker,  let  alone  wages,"  and  had  to  drag 
their  small  stock-in-trade  of  tools  oflf  to  some  other  digging, 
or  had  given  up  the  river  as  a  bad  game,  and  had  gone  to  work 
as  overseers  for  wages  in  the  mines. 

Now  there  are  two  tents  almost  hidden  in  the  bushes  by  the 
river  bank.  One  of  them  is  lit  up,  though  it  is  long  past  the  time 
when  diggers  are  usually  asleep.  Its  occupant,  as  you  would  know 
if  you  ever  have  come  across  that  peculiar  type  of  man,  a  class 
recruited  from  all  grades  of  society,  forming  a  distinct  class  of  its 
own,  is  a  digger.  If  you  looked  at  him  carefully  you  might  guess 
that  he  was,  or  had  been,  an  English  gentleman  of  good  birth  and 
breeding,  and  if  you  talked  with  him  you  would  be  sure  of  it. 
He  is  stretched  across  the  tent  on  a  mattress ;  by  his  side  there  are 
several  tattered  volumes,  "Vanity  Fair,"  "ELla,"  some  of  Bret 
Harte's  books  and  Whyte  Melville's  "  Bones  and  I," and  a  crumpled 
home  letter.  He  is  not  reading,  however,  and  has  not  been  some 
time,  but  has  been  thinking  far  more  seriously  than  he,  Charlie 
Hetherington,  often  thinks.  It  is  quite  an  orthodox  time  for  a 
little  self-retrospection,  for  he  has  found  out  after  much  calculation 
it  is  the  last  night  of  the  Old  Year,  and  he  is  seeing  the  New 
Year  in,  as  many  a  man  may  well  do,  thinking  over  the  years  of 
his  life  he  has  already  lived  and  how  he  has  spent  them. 

Where  will  he  be  this  time  next  year  ?  What  sort  of  a  year  will 
it  be  for  him  he  wonders.  Well,  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  last 
year  or  two.  Last  year  he  was  at  "  Bad  Hope,"  digging  with  his 
old  chum,  Jack  Heathcote,  who  has  just  left  him  and  given  up 
the  oflF-chance  of  the  river  for  the  certainty  of  some  pay  in  the 
Mounted  Police.  They  were  finding  fairly  well,  but  their  finds 
melted  away  before  the  claim  was  worked  out,  at  least  most  of 
them  did,  though  there  would  have  been  something  left  if  they 
had  not  been  fools  and  had  that  spree  at  Kimberley  Races.  The 
year  before  he  was  up  country  digging  for  gold  in  the  deadly 
Kaarp  Valley.  Perhaps  he  will  go  tnere  ag-ain,  and  he  smiles  as 
he  thinks  that  if  he  is  again  tempted  to  play  that  game  of  tres- 
passing on  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  fever  may  catch  him,  and  keep 
him  as  it  caught  so  many  of  his  chums  there.     What  a  fool  he  has 
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been ;  what  a  mess  he  has  made  of  his  life.  Ten  years  ago,  he 
who  DOW  is  only  a  digger  just  as  old  David  Miller  is,  though  he  is 
not  half  as  good  with  a  pick  and  a  shovel  as  the  old  man  who 
can  hardly  read  or  write,  had  just  left  school  for  college,  fall  of 
hope  and  promise.  What  a  jolly  time  that  year  at  Cambridge 
was ;  but  what  a  young  fool  he  had  been  to  run  up  all  those  tickis, 
and  to  live  with  the  fast,  noisy  lot  instead  of  the  steady-going  set 
who  were  just  as  good  fellows  after  all.  How  well  he  remembers 
that  supper  party  which  was  so  fatal  to  him.  It  had  been  in  a  rich 
fellow-commoner's  room,  and  a  good  many  bottles  had  been  emptied, 
and  they  were  all  just  ripe  for  mischief,  when  Jack  Deverel 
suggested  the  brilliant  idea  of  having  songs,  and  a  camp  fire  on 
the  college  grass  plot. 

They  had  proceeded  at  once  to  carry  out  the  suggestion,  their 
host,  who  was  placidly  intoxicated,  blandly  approving  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  household  gods  in  defiance  of  college  discipline,  when 
it  was  proposed  that  his  chairs  should  be  used  for  firewood.  The 
fire  was  lit,  and  the  fun  round  it  was  fast  and  furious  until  the 
college  tutor  made  his  appearance,  as  he  naturally  did. 

The  dons  were  only  too  glad  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
rowdy  lot  in  the  college,  and  about  ten  of  them  were  sent  down 
the  next  morning.  Some  of  them  cared  very  little  for  that. 
Jack  Deverel  got  his  majority  the  other  day,  and  the  fellow- 
commoner  who  gave  the  supper  party  is  member  for  his  county, 
but  poor  Charlie  Hetherington  was  the  earthem  pot  between  the 
brazen  ones,  and  that  little  trouble  ended  in  his  leaving  England 
for  South  Africa,  with  his  passage  paid  and  fifty  pounds  in  his 
pocket.  Well,  and  a  good  chance  he  had  had  on  the  fields,  too,  if 
he  had  only  been  wise.  What  a  lot  of  diamonds  he  used  to  get  in 
that  half-claim  of  his  in  nimiber  five  road.  The  other  day  it  was 
sold  for  over  ten  thousand  ;  but  he  had  been  sold  up  and  had  to 
let  it  go  for  a  few  hundreds  after  he  struck  a  bad  layer.  He 
would  have  been  able  to  have  worked  through  the  bad  layer 
though  if  he  had  saved  the  money  he  made  first,  instead  of 
gambling  it  away,  backing  the  nine,  the  ace,  and  the  knave  at 
Asher's  saloon. 

Since  he  sold  his  claim  in  the  mine  he  has  lived  the  roving 
hand-to-mouth  life  of  a  river  digger,  with  very  little  capital 
beyond  his  pick  and  shovel,  and  his  reputation  with  the  store- 
keepers of  being  a  straight  man,  who  would  always  pay  when  he 
found.  Not  a  bad  life  either  he  would^think  at  any  other  time, 
for  the  Bohemianism  of  a  digger  is  ingrained  in  him.  He  likes 
the  free  and  easy  life,  the  absence  from  restraint  or  dependence 
on  any  one  else,  but  just  now  he  is  out  of  spirits.  He  has  not 
found  for  months ;  he  misses  his  old  partner,  and  at  present  he  has 
no  boys  working  for  him,  in  fact  he  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
pay  them  any  wages  if  he  had,  so  he  can  get  through  but  very 
little  work.     To-night  home  memories  are  thick  upon  him,  and 
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he  longs  to  be  in  England  again,  and  to  see  well-remembered 
places  and  faces. 

The  crumpled  letter  by  his  side  is  from  home ;  it  is  from  his 
sister  in  England.  She  tells  him  that  she  had  been  staying  at 
the  little  village  in  Somersetshire,  where  he  once  went  to  with  a 
reading  party,  and  that  she  had  met  the  parson's  daughter  there, 
who  had  asked  so  much  after  him.  How  well  he  remembers  that 
reading  party.  Does  the  message  in  his  sister's  letter  mean  that 
she  still  cares  for  him  ?  She  has  not  married  yet  then.  That  boy 
and  girl  engagement  was  perfectly  absurd  of  course,  but  he  knows 
that  they  were  quite  in  earnest  while  it  lasted,  and  after  all  if  he 
had  taken  his  degree  instead  of  being  sent  down  in  disgrace,  they 
probably  would  have  been  married.  For  a  minute  or  two  he 
pictures  himself  as  a  staid  curate  or  vicar  dressed  in  decent  black 
garment,  instead  of  in  moleskin  and  a  flannel  shirt — with  a 
vicarage  house  to  live  in,  instead  of  a  tent. 

Probably  she  got  over  it  as  easily  as  he  did.  He  was  broken- 
hearted when  he  got  her  sad  littl'e  letter,  saying  that  it  must  all 
come  to  an  end,  and  that  her  father  would  not  hear  of  it.  He  got 
over  it  wonderfully  soon  though.  With  his  sea-sickness  his  love- 
trouble  left  him  in  the  bay.  She  probably  had  got  over  it  too,  and 
could  laugh  at  it  as  he  did.  But  as  he  smokes  and  thinks,  he 
realizes  how  much  happier  his  life  might  have  been.  How  want- 
ing it  is  in  real  happiness ;  why  how  long  is  it  since  he  has  spoken 
to  any  woman  more  refined  than  the  barmaid  of  the  Vaal  Hotel  ? 
Should  he  ever  shake  the  dust  of  Africa  ofi*  his  boots  and  go 
home,  or  should  he  be  buried  there  as  many  a  chum  of  his  had 
been.  It  is  no  good  going  home  dead  beat  to  loaf  on  his  relations ; 
no,  it  would  be  better  to  stay  in  the  country  for  ever,  or  to  land 
without  a  sixpence  in  some  other  colony.  What  bad  luck  he  has 
always  had.  The  men  who  make  money  may  say  what  they  like, 
but  it  is  almost  all  luck  after  all,  he  thinks,  as  he  contrasts  his 
position  with  that  of  many  another  man  just  as  thoughtless  and 
reckless  as  he  who  has  made  a  fortune  and  gone  home  with  it. 
Maybe  the  very  next  shovel  full  of  gravel  he  washes  may  turn  his 
luck,  and  he  thinks  of  all  the  big  (Samonds  that  have  at  one  time 
or  the  other  been  found  down  the  river.  "  Bosh,  what's  the  use  of 
thinking,"  he  says  to  himself;  and  the  end  of  the  candle,  which 
has  been  growing  shorter  and  shorter,  falls  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottle  into  which  he  had  stuck  it,  and  he  is  left  in  the  dark 
to  knock  out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe  and  to  curl  himself  up  in  his 
blanket. 

It  is  still  enough  at  Moonlight  Rush,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
is  asleep  and  dreaming  a  queer  medley  of  English  and  diamond- 
field  scenes.  As  he  sleeps  and  dreams  he  hears  a  cry  of  help, 
repeated  again  and  again.  At  first  it  fits  in  with  his  dreams, 
but  at  last  it  wakes  him  up ;  and  he  starts  up  and  rushes  out 
of  his  tent,  for  he  knows  what  it  means.     "  By  Jove ! "  he  says  to 
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himself,  '^it's   old  David  in  the  river;   he   went  across  to  the 
canteen.** 

Old  David  Miller,  who  inhabits  the  other  tent  at  Moon- 
light Bush,  is  a  very  taciturn  specimen  of  the  Australian 
digger.  Ever  since  he  has  been  on  the  Vaal  River  he  has 
worked  alone,  never  employing  Kaffirs  to  work  for  him.  He 
has  been  digging  at  Moonlight  for  some  months,  working  awav, 
clearing  a  claim,  and  has  got  very  little  return  for  the  toil  to 
which  the  heap  of  sorted  gravel  and  the  high  bank  of  boulders, 
which  he  has  broken  and  dragged  out  of  the  claim,  bear  witness. 
With  Charlie  Hetherington,  he  has  been  for  him  wonderfully 
friendly  and  communicative,  that  is  to  say,  he  has  several 
times  come  round  to  his  tent  and  growled  out  anathemas  against 
South  Africa  and  its  inhabitants,  contrasting  it  with  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  and  has  afterwards  gone  on  to  talk  about 
himself  and  his  belief  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  diamonds. 

That  afternoon  he  had  started  ofiF  to  visit  a  canteen,  which 
was  about  five  miles  oflf,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  was 
his  custom  every  now  and  then  to  go  and  have  a  drink,  for 
though  in  general  one  of  the  most  abstemious  of  men,  he 
believed  that  an  occasional  bout  of  drinking  was  good  for  the 
system  and  acted  like  a  chansre  of  air.  At  intervals  he  used 
to  indulge  in  these  bout«,  at  otner  times  he  would  take  no  grog 
at  all,  only  drinking  tea — in  fact,  looking  upon  strong  drink  as 
a  medicine,  which  only  ought  to  be  taken  in  large  quantities. 
Sometimes  these  bouts  would  last  for  days  ;  sometimes  he  would 
suddenly  start  oflF  from  the  canteen  and  stagger  off  to  the 
river,  get  into  his  little  tub  of  a  boat  and  navigate  himself 
across  in  it,  a  process  which  always  seemed  beset  with  consider- 
able danger,  as  the  little  boat,  which  the  old  man  had  made 
himself,  was  a  very  crank  craft,  certainly  not  fit  to  carry  old 
David  after  he  himself  had  taken  in  such  a  large  cargo  of 
whisky.  Before  he  had  started  old  David  had  come  to  Charlie's 
tent,  and  invited  him  to  come  across  for  a  spell — a  course 
of  conduct  which  was  very  unusual  for  him — but  Charlie  had  not 
accepted  his  invitation.  Charlie  knew  that  he  must  have  come 
to  grief  at  last,  and  as  the  river  was  deep  and  broad,  and  he 
remembered  that  old  David  had  told  him  that  he  could  not  swim 
a  stroke,  he  looks  forward  to  having  rather  a  tough  job.  It  is 
for  South  Africa  a  darkish  night,  and  again  and  again,  as  he  runs 
along  the  bank  peering  into  the  river,  he  thinks  he  sees  some- 
thing in  the  water,  but  the  object  turns  out  to  be  a  snag,  or 
a  mass  of  weed.  At  last  he  makes  out  a  paddle  floating  down ; 
then  he  comes  to  an  upturned  boat,  and  then  he  sees,  or  thinks 
he  sees,  something  rise  and  sink  again.  In  a  second  or  two  he 
is  in  the  water,  and  he  swims  to  where  he  saw  the  object,  and  he 
dives  down.  As  he  dives  he  finds  himself  caught  in  a  mass 
of   the  Vaal   Eiver  weed,  which   clings  round   him  like  a  net, 
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and  seems  to  drag  him  down  in  its  deadly  clutch.  For  a 
moment  he  struggles  wildly,  and  as  he  struggles  he  gets  more 
and  more  entangled.  He  gets  back  his  presence  of  mind  in 
a  second  or  two,  before  it  is  too  late,  and  then  humouring 
weed  and  not  struggling  against  it,  he  manages  to  free  him- 
self from  it,  reaches  what  he  dived  for,  and  brings  it  to  the 
top.  Then  slowly  and  painfully  swimming  as  if  he  was  nearly 
exhausted — now  struggling  to  free  himself  from  weeds,  and  now 
struggling  to  drag  it  along — he  gets  it  to  the  bank,  dragging 
a  mass  of  weed  with  it.  So  nearly  done  was  he  that  for  a 
second  or  two  he  lies  on  the  bank  by  the  side  of  what  he 
has  dragged  out,  getting  back  his  breath  before  he  is  sure  that 
it  is  old  David  Miller,  or  old  David  Miller's  body,  which  he 
has  pulled  out,  covered  with  weeds  and  slime,  from  the  bottom 
of  the  river. 

Then  he  sets  about  doing  his  best  to  restore  the  body  to  life. 
There  is  no  help  at  hand,  for  they  were  the  only  inhabitants  of 
Moonlight,  and  even  the  nearest  KafBr  huts  are  miles  off. 
Luckily  he  has,  he  remembers,  a  bottle  of  Cape  Smoke  in  his 
tent,  so  he  goes  and  gets  it,  takes  some  himself,  and  tries  in  vain  to 
force  some  down  the  old  man's  throat.  He  seems  to  remember 
a  dozen  conflicting  directions  as  to  how  one  ought  to  set  about 
to  recover  the  drowned,  and  he  does  his  best  to  bring  back  life 
to  the  body  he  has  rescued,  but  it  is  of  no  use — the  heart  does  not 
beat,  the  life  does  not  come  back.  Old  David  must  have  been 
some  time  in  the  water  before  he  got  to  where  he  was,  and  then 
he  was  struggling  in  the  weeds  for  some  time  before  he  got  him 
out.  His  help  has  come  too  late,  and  when  the  day  breaks,  it 
breaks  upon  old  David's  dead  body.  Poor  old  chap,  he  has  growled 
his  last  growl  against  South  Africa,  and  has  seen  his  last  year 
out  in  the  country.  Charlie  carries  the  body  into  the  tent,  covers 
it  up,  shuts  up  the  tent  as  much  as  he  can,  and  is  about  to  walk 
off  to  Gong-Grong,  the  large  camp  of  the  river  diggings,  where 
there  is  a  police  inspector  and  magistrate,  to  whom  he  can  report 
the  death.  He  remembers,  however,  before  he  starts  that  he 
ought  not  to  leave  Moonlight  Eush  before  he  sees  whether  there 
is  anything  of  value  that  had  belonged  to  the  old  man  which 
ought  to  be  looked  after — there  was  little  enough  most  probably. 
But  perhaps  there  were  one  or  two  diamonds,  as  a  result  for  all 
the  work  he  had  done  during  the  last  months,  or  some  few  coins, 
but  his  visit  to  the  canteen  probably  diminished  them.  So 
Charlie  went  back  to  the  tent  to  make  some  sort  of  inventory. 
Of  property  there  was  little  enough,  two  or  three  blankets,  a  few 
old  garments,  a  saucepan  or  two,  a  kettle,  and  some  mealymeal, 
was  about  all  he  had  besides  the  clothes  he  wore  and  his  gear 
for  digging  and  sorting.  The  old  man  had  been  dressed  in  a  pair 
of  coni  trousers  and  a  woollen  shirt,  round  his  waist  he  has  a 
leathern  digger's  belt,  and  stowed  away  in  the  belt  Charlie  finds 
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a  purse.  There  is  no  money  in  the  purse,  but  there  are  two  small 
diamonds  worth  three  or  four  pounds.  There  is  something  else 
in  the  purse  wrapped  up  in  a  rag,  which  Charlie  takes  up,  and 
as  he  unwraps  it  he  sees  something  that  makes  him  start  with 
surprise.  It  is  a  diamond,  and  such  a  diamond  as  diggers  may 
dream  of  but  few  diggers  ever  see.  He  almost  thinks  that  it  is 
the  finest  stone  in  the  world.  No  wonder  old  David  looked  rather 
queer  that  afternoon  when  he  came  to  his  claim  and  asked  him 
to  cross  over  with  him  and  go  to  the  canteen.  There  was  some 
occasion  for  this  unwonted  generosity  which  Charlie  had  not 
accepted.  "What  luck,"  Charlie  thinks.  Fortune  had  played 
another  cf  the  strange  tricks  she  loves  to  play.  Old  David  never 
wanted  more  than  a  few  pounds,  and  has  often  been  without  them^ 
and  now  just  when  it  was  his  fate  to  want  no  more  he  finds  this 
splendid  prize.  WTiat  will  happen  to  the  diamond ;  whom  will  it 
enrich,  now  that  the  lucky  digger  who  found  it  has  gone  to  where 
there  is  no  more  luck  ?  Charlie  remembers  that  old  David  once  told 
him  that  he  had  neither  kith  nor  kin  whom  he  knew  of.  Well,  the 
stone  would  probably  go  to  the  government,  or  to  enrich  lawyers 
who  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  actions  over  it,  or  to  some  peasant  at 
home,  who  would  be  proved  to  be  old  David's  next-of-kin,  though 
he  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  old  man  as  if  he  had  lived  in 
another  world.  He  remembered  that  some  days  before  they  had 
talked  about  digging  together.  If  they  had  only  come  to  terms 
then,  he  would  nave  had  his  share  of  this  find.  Why  it  would  be 
absurd  to  let  the  diamond  do  no  one  any  good.  Had  he  not 
done  his  best  to  save  the  old  man  and  risked  his  life,  and 
nearly  lost  it  amongst  the  weeds  ?  Would  it  not  be  throwing 
away  his  good  luck  if  he  did  not  keep  the  treasure-trove  which 
was  his  by  natural  right  if  not  by  law  ?  How  much  that  stone 
meant  to  him.  It  must  be  worth  many  thousand  pounds,  as 
much  money  as  any  diamond.  With  the  money  he  could  get 
for  it  he  could  go  home,  not  as  an  unsuccessful  prodigal,  but  as  a 
prosperous  man  come  back  to  live  the  pleasant  life  of  an  English 
gentleman. 

With  the  money  he  could  get  he  could  start  in  any  career  he 
liked  to  chose,  and  he  half  believed  that  he  could  succeed.  How 
many  men  did  he  know  would  let  such  a  chance  go.  How  sick 
he  is  of  his  hopeless,  wandering  life;  how  often  he  oas  longed  for 
civilization  and  refinement  again.  A  few  more  years  of  the  life 
he  has  been  leading  and  he  will  be  fit  for  nothing  else.  Now  he 
has  just  lived  away  long  enough  to  return  with  a  keen  zest. 
If  he  kept  the  stone  no  one  would  know  that  he  did  not  find  it 
in  his  claim.  He  has  to  decide  one  way  or  the  other,  and  he 
does  decide.  He  ties  the  big  diamond  up  in  his  hankerchief  and 
puts  it  into  his  pocket,  takes  the  purse  with  the  two  small 
diamonds  in  it  with  him,  and  crossing  the  river,  he  starts  off  for 
the  camp  where  he  can  report  the  death. 
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On  his  way  he  has  to  pass  the  road-side  canteen  where  old 
David  had  spent  his  last  evening.  The  proprietor  of  it  has  just 
opened  the  place^  so  he  goes  in  and  orders  some  breakfast,  and 
as  he  eats  it  he  tells  the  landlord  of  the  fate  of  his  guest  of  the 
night  before. 

The  landlord  did  not  seem  to  waste  much  pity  upon  old  David, 
who  at  times  was  a  troublesome  customer. 

"  What,  he  got  drowned,  did  he  ?  I  always  said  he  would 
some  day,  and  I  advised  him  not  to  cross  last  night,  but  he  was 
a  bit  queer  in  his  temper.  He  wanted  me  to  stick  up  a  drink,  but 
I  said  it  was  against  the  rules.  I  knew  he  had  spent  his  last 
sixpence  and  was  better  without  one.  I  'spect  he  ain't  left  a 
very  big  estate  ?  " 

"  No,  he  hasn't,  poor  old  chap,"  said  Charlie  ;  "  here  are  his  finds," 
showing  the  two  small  diamonds.  As  he  did  this  he  wondered 
whether  he  looked  strange  and  guilty. 

"  Hullo,  Charlie,  my  boy,  how  are  you  ?  A  happy  New  Year  to 
you,"  said  a  man  dressed  in  a  Mounted  Policeman's  uniform,  who 
had  just  come  in.  It  was  Charlie's  old  friend  and  partner.  Jack 
Heathcote.  Jack  was  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived  and  as  true  a 
friend,  but  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  Charlie  did  not  feel  best 
pleased  to  see  him.  "  What's  the  matter,  Charlie  ?  "  Jack  adds,  as 
he  notices  a  rather  downcast  look  in  his  friend's  face,  "  you  seem 
a  bit  down  on  your  luck." 

"  I  have  had  rather  a  trying  night  of  it,"  answered  Charlie,  and 
he  told  how  his  neighbour  old  David  had  come  to  his  death,  and 
what  a  near  thing  he  had  had  of  it  amongst  the  weeds ;  but  there 
was  one  part  of  the  story  which  he  kept  to  himself.  He  didn't 
say  anything  about  the  big  diamond,  though  he  produced  the 
two  little  ones,  and  asked  Jack  as  he  was  going  into  the  camp  to 
report  the  death,  and  give  them  up  to  the  authorities. 

"AJlright,  I  will  report  the  death,"  Jack  said.  "But  cheer 
up,  old  boy,  poor  old  David  hadn't  much  to  live  for  after  all,  and 
you  seem  to  have  done  your  best  to  save  him.  Let  us  have  a 
split  and  drink  luck  to  the  New  Year.  It  is  about  time  you  and 
I  had  a  turn  of  luck,  but  it  seems  never  to  come  to  honest  men 
in  this  cursed  country.  Well,  may  we  get  out  of  it  somehow  or  the 
other  before  next  New  Year's  Day.     May  you  find  a  *  big  'un.' " 

Jack  emptied  his  glass,  and  getting  on  his  horse,  which  was 
tied  up  outside,  started  for  Gong-Gong,  and  Charlie  stood  on  the 
stoop  of  the  canteen  looking  after  his  friend. 

"  He  may  well  wish  me  a  happy  New  Year ;  it  will  be  a  happy 
one  if  money  can  make  me  happy.  I  shall  be  able  to  clear  out 
of  the  country  pretty  soon  now.  I  wonder  what  old  Jack  would 
say  if  I  told  him  about  it  ?  Why,  he  would  say  that  I  was  right, 
of  course ;  he  is  not  a  fool.     I  don't  know  though." 

Charlie  had  half  a  mind  to  tell  his  old  friend,  with  whom  he 
had  lived  as  a  partner  for  years,  and  from  whom  he  had  hardly 
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ever  had  a  secret,  but  on  second  thoughts  he  does  not  like  to. 
"  Jack  is  such  a  queer  chap  in  some  things,  unlike  other  men.  I 
don't  like  to  tell  aim,**  Charlie  thinks,  "  though  I  would  like  him 
to  have  some  share  in  my  good  luck." 

Jack  Heathcote  had  reined  in  his  horse,  some  hundred  yards 
from  the  canteen,  to  light  his  pipe,  and  Charlie  for  a  second  or  two 
watches  him,  unable  to  make  up  his  mind. 

"  No,  by  Jove,  I  won't  ask  him  to  have  a  share,  and  I  won't  ask 
him  what  he'd  do  if  he  were  in  my  place.  I  know.  Hi,  Jack 
Heathcote,  Jack.  Stop  I  say,"  he  shouts  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
as  he  runs  up  to  his  friend,  waving  his  hat. 

Jack  sees  him  and  waits  for  him  to  come  up,  and  as  he  comes 
up  he  wonders  what  it  can  be  that  is  the  matter,  for  he  sees  a 
strangely  excited  look  on  his  friend's  face. 

**  There  is  something  else  you  must  report,  Jack,  it  is  this,'* 
says  Charlie,  the  big  diamond  from  his  pocket.  "  It's  over  three- 
hundred  carats,  I  should  say,  and  about  the  best  stone  in  the 
world.  Old  David  must  have  found  it  yesterday,  for  he  had  it 
on  him  when  I  pulled  him  out  of  the  river.  Take  it  to  the 
camp  and  give  it  up,  and  let  me  be  rid  of  it,  for  it's  safe  with 
you ;  and  for  heaven's  sake,  Jack,  don't  think  too  badly  of  me 
because  I  have  so  nearly  been  a  thief." 

Jack  Heathcote  takes  the  stone,  grips  his  old  friend's  hand,  and 
rides  on  to  the  camp,  and  Charlie  Hetherington  walks  back  to 
Moonlight  Rush  to  make  the  best  of  the  lot  in  life  he  had  made 
for  himself. 

D.  J.  BELGRAVE. 


THE  TABLES  TURNED. 


ME.  GREGORY  HARDACRE  was  a  plain  man.  To  avwd  any 
possible  misconception  on  the  subject,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  calling  attention  pointedly  to  the  fact.  **  Sir,"  or  "  Madam," 
he  would  say,  "  I  am  a  plain  man,  with  no  nonsense  about  me." 
Most  people  would  have  regarded  the  first  part  of  the  proposition 
as  self-evident.  It  is  indeed  recorded  that  the  landlady  of  a  sea- 
side lodging-house  once  replied,  in  answer  to  the  usual  assurance, 
"  Lor,  sir,  I'm  sure  there's  a  many  people  homelier  than  you ; " 
but  this  has  been  generally  regarded  as  an  unwarrantable  sacrifice 
of  truth  to  politeness.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Mr.  Hardacre 
did  not  use  the  words  in  reference  to  his  personal  appearance,  but 
in  a  special  and  Pickwickian  sense  as  denoting  that  he  had  a 
horror  of  all  "  shams."  As  life  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  to  a 
large  extent  made  up  of  shams,  this  hyper-conscientiousness  on 
Mr.  Hardacre's  part  now  and  then  led  to  inconvenient  results,  by 
which  his  unfortunate  wife,  who  liked  pretty  things,  irrespective  of 
their  genuineness,  was  the  chief  sufferer.  Even  the  best  of  engrav- 
ings Mr.  Hardacre  regarded  as  a  sham,  as  being  only  a  picture  of 
a  picture.  Consequently  he  wouldn't  tolerate  an  engraving  on  his 
walls,  but  decorated  them  with  dreadful  daubs  in  oil  and  water- 
colour,  which  might  be  safely  warranted  originals  by  reason  that 
no  sane  human  being  would  dream  (except  in  a  nightmare)  of 
reproducing  them.  Neither  would  he  endure  veneer.  Chairs, 
tables,  pianoforte,  all  were  of  solid  mahogany,  strong  enough  to 
stand  a  siege,  but  as  ugly  as  art  could  make  them.  His  spoons 
and  forks  were  of  solid  silver,  and  great  was  the  rejoicing  of  the 
dustmen  when  (as  will  happen  now  and  then  in  the  best  regulated 
families)  a  spoon  found  its  way  into  the  dust-bin.  The  front  of  his 
house  was  of  plain  brick ;  cement  and  stucco  being  inadmissible 
in  the  Hardacre  school  of  architecture.  These,  however,  as  Mrs. 
Hardacre  remarked  to  her  friend  and  confidante,  Mrs.  Lamerton, 
were  comparatively  trifling  matters.  If  Mr.  Hardacre  liked  to 
encourage  burglars  by  using  expensive  silver  instead  of  good 
serviceable  electro-plate,  or  to  use  nasty,  ugly  paint  for  his  doors 
and  wainscots  instead  of  having  them  prettily  grained  in  imitation 
of  maple  or  satin-wood  like  other  people,  it  was  his  own  affair ; 
but  why  she  should  not  be  allowed  to  wear  a  few  flowers  in  her 
bonnet,  or  use  a  frisette  or  two  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  her 
not  too  abundant  cheveVwre^  she  really  could  not  see.  And  in 
domestic  matters  it  was  still  worse.     When  it  came  to  the  master 
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of  the  house  interfering  with  the  cook's  crinolette  ("  really  a  very 
little  one,  my  dear,")  and  the  housemaid's  dress-improver,  saying 
that  he  wouldn't  have  any  sham  Hottentot  Venuses  in  his  service, 
it  was  unbearable.  The  fact  that  the  poor  girls  did  not  under- 
stand the  allusion  made  it  all  the  more  oflFensive.  Of  course  they 
gave  warning  on  the  spot,  and  no  wonder. 

In  matters  of  cookery,  again,  Mrs.  Hardacre  was  the  least 
bit  gourmandey  and  had  a  weakness  for  little  artistic  trifles  like 
sole  a  la  Nm^mande  and  chovfiewr  av,  gratirij  but  the  appearance 
of  such  a  dish  on  the  table  would  have  produced  a  violent  tirade 
from  Mr.  Hardacre  as  to  the  general  delusiveness  of  French 
cookery,  and  the  immorality  of  dressing  good  honest  meat  and 
vegetables  so  as  to  taste  like  something  totally  different.  Mr. 
Hardacre's  typical  good  dinner  was  a  roast  leg  of  mutton,  with 
potatoes  and  greens,  and  his  notion  of  permissible  ^^  made  dishes " 
was  limited  to  tripe  and  onions  or  a  kidney  pudding.  Mrs. 
Hardacre  was  fond  of  theatrical  performances,  and  would  have 
liked  to  spend  a  couple  of  evenings  a  week  at  the  theatre,  but  Mr. 
Hardacre's  principles  would  not  allow  him  (or  her)  to  indulge  in  a 
form  of  amusement  whose  very  groundwork  is  illusion.  If  she 
yearned  for  recreation,  he  took  her  to  a  severe  classical  concert, 
or  to  a  scientific  lecture  at  a  mechanics'  institute.  On  these 
occasions  he  invariably,  and  she  not  tmfrequently,  went  to  sleep ; 
but  he  had  at  any  rate  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  had 
been  listening  (?)  to  good  honest  music,  or  good  solid  science,  as 
the  case  might  be,  with  no  nonsense  about  it.  Occasionally,  be 
it  said  in  a  whisper,  the  music  or  the  science  was  quite  as  great  a 
sham  as  anything  to  be  found  at  a  theatre,  but  Mr.  Hardacre  did 
not  know  enough  of  either  to  find  out  the  deficiency,  and  conse- 
quently no  violence  was  done  to  his  principles. 

Mrs.  Hardacre  had  no  family,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  her 
life,  like  that  of  JN'Ir.  G-ilbert's  policeman,  was  not  a  happy  one. 
She  was  many  years  younger  than  her  husband,  and  had  still 
considerable  pretensions  to  beauty.  A  less  self-satisfied  man 
than  Gregory  Hardacre  might  have  feared  lest  such  a  course  of 
treatment  should  tend  to  drive  a  young  and  pretty  woman  into 
dangerous  distractions.  For  ten  years,  however,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hardacre  had  been  married,  and  as  yet  no  electric  cloud  had 
flitted  across  the  matrimonial  horizon.  Day  after  day,  and  year 
after  year,  Mrs.  Hardacre  had  sat  at  the  solid  mahogany  table 
and  poured  out  tea  firom  the  solid  silver  teapot  with  the  calm 
serenity  of  a  model  English  wife,  disturbed  neither  by  the  gloomy 
"originals"  that  glared  down  at  her  from  the  walls,  nor  the 
bald  head,  stubbly  whiskers,  and  impregnable  self-conceit  of  her 
spouse  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  It  is  however  an 
accepted  fact  in  natural  history  that  even  the  worm  will  turn  if 
trodden  on  too  heavily  or  too  continuously,  and  a  keen  observer, 
at  the  date  of  our  story,  might  have  perceived  indications  that 
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boded  ill  to  Mr.  Hardacre's  domestic  peace.  Mrs.  Hardacre, 
generally  so  placid,  was  obviously  ill  at  ease. .  Ever  and  anon  she 
would  glance  at  her  husband  in  an  anxious,  nervous  manner ; 
looking  away  guiltily  if  she  chanced  to  catch  his  eye.  She  took 
unwonted  interest  in  his  going  out  and  coming  in,  in  the  direction 
of  his  wa^ks,  and  the  probable  duration  of  his  absence.  She 
received  notes  in  a  male  handwriting,  which  she  carefully  burnt 
after  reading,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions,  shortly  after  Mr. 
Hardacre's  departure  from  the  house,  she  herself  went  out,  and 
was  absent  for  an  hour  or  two,  taking  care,  however,  always  to  be 
at  home  before  his  return.  Even  the  servants  began  to  notice  her 
altered  conduct,  and  one  and  all  agreed  that  "  Missis  "  was  "  carry- 
ing on  some  game  thap  master  wouldn't  like."  It  is  painful  to  add 
that  the  general  corollary  was,  "  and  serve  him  jolly  well  right." 

For  some  weeks  Mr.  Hardacre  remained  in  blissful  unconscious- 
ness of  the  cloud  overshadowing  his  domestic  peace  ;  but  one  day, 
chancing  to  return  home  an  hour  or  so  earlier  than  was  expected, 
he  found  his  wife  absent.  None  of  the  servants  could  tell  him 
where  she  had  gone,  and  when  she  returned,  a  little  later,  her 
agitation  was  such  that  the  most  unsuspicious  of  men  could  not 
but  have  noticed  it.  Mr.  Hardacre  asked  her  abruptly  where  she 
had  been.  She  blushed,  stammered,  and  hesitated,  finally  saying 
she  had  been  calling  on  her  dressmaker,  Madame  Mathilde.  Mr. 
Hardacre  prided  himself  on  his  acuteness,  and  it  was  plain  to  him 
that,  from  some  motive  or  other,  his  wife  was  not  speaking  the 
truth.  He  resolved  to  look  further  into  the  matter.  Accordingly 
he  said  no  more,  but  with  a  scowl  like  that  with  which  the  heavy 
villain  "  dissembles  "  in  an  East--end  melo-drama,  put  on  his  hat 
and  left  the  house.  He  went  straight  to  Madame  Mathilde's, 
pretending  to  that  lady  that  he  had  arranged  to  meet  his  wife  at 
her  establishment.  He  found,  as  he  anticipated,  that  she  had  not 
been  there.  Mr.  Hardacre  was  not  a  man  to  hesitate  in  such  a 
case.  He  forthwith  went  to  his  club,  and  thence  wrote  to  his 
wifeasfoUows:-  "Griffin  Club. 

"  Madam, — ^Your  falsehood  is  discovered.  As  I  fully  anticipated 
from  your  guilty  demeanour  this  morning,  I  find  you  did  not 
spend  the  morning  at  your  dressmaker's.  Where  you  did  spend 
it  I  will  not  inquire.  You  have  deceived  me.  I  trusted  you 
implicitly,  but  I  find  I  have  been  cherishing  in  my  bosom  a 
serpent  and  a  sham.  My  solicitor  will  see  you  shortly  and  arrange 
the  terms  of  a  separation.  Meanwhilcj  until  you  leave  the  roof 
you  have  disgraced,  I  remain  here.    Your  outraged  husband, 

"Gregory  Hardacre." 

This  gentle  missive  was  dispatched  to  Mrs.  Hardacre  by  a  com- 
missionaire. At  the  moment  of  its  delivery,  Mrs.  Lamerton,  Mrs. 
Hardacre's  bosom  friend  before  mentioned,  had  just  knocked  at 
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the  door,  and  the  letter  and  the  visitor  came  in  together.  "  Oh  ! 
Emily,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hardacre,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone, 
*'such  a  dreadful  thing  has  happened.  Gregory  came  home 
unexpectedly  to  day  and  found  me  out,  and  I  told  him  I  had 
been  at  Mathilde's.  I  could  see  that  he  did  not  believe  me,  and 
he  went  out  again  directly,  and  now  he  has  sent  me  this  letter. 
I  daren't  open  it.  It  is  sure  to  be  something  dreadful,  and  he 
will  never  forgive  me,  never ! " 

"  Nonsense,'*  said  her  friend,  "  it's  not  so  bad  as  all  that.  It  is 
a  pity  he  has  found  yon  out  after  all  your  pains  to  keep  it  quiet, 
but  when  he  knows  the  thing's  done  he'll  submit  like  anybody  else." 

"  He  won't ;  you  don't  know  Gregory,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Hardacre. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  open  the  letter  ?  perhaps  it  maybe  nothing 
so  very  dreadful  after  all." 

The  letter  was  read.  "I  told  you  so,"  sobbed  poor  Mrs. 
Hardacre,  burying  her  f&ce  in  the  sofa  cushions.  "  It  is  a  matter 
of  principle  with  Gregory.  He  never  will  tolerate  anything  false. 
I  told  you  he  would  never  forgive  me." 

"  Tolerate  a  fiddlestick !  It  is  a  cruel  letter,  an  abominable 
letter.     But  he  won't  hold  to  it." 

"  He  will,  I  know  he  will.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  thing  he  never 
would  look  over." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Lamerton,  "nobody  ever  heard  of  man 
and  wife  being  separated  for  such  a  trumpery  reason.  By  the 
way,  how  do  you  know  that  he  has  really  found  out  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  must  have  done  so  or  he  would  never  write 
like  that." 

"  I  don't  believe  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  had  found  out  the 
real  truth  I  don't  believe  he  would  write  like  that.  Now  tell  me, 
did  anybody  know  your  secret  except  our  two  selves  ?  " 

"  And  Mr. Wrench,  of  course,"  said  Airs.  Hardacre ; "  nobody  else." 

"  Then  you  may  depend  upon  it  your  husband  has  not  found 
out  the  truth.  AH  he  knows  is  that  you  deceived  him  about 
Mathilde,  and  he  is  fancying  a  very  different  state  of  things  from 
the  real  one.  You  must  put  yourself  right  with  him  at  once. 
Here  are  your  writing  materials.     Now  just  write  as  I  tell  you : 

"  Dear  Gregory, — {I  suppose  you  must  call  him  dear  Gregory, 
though  he  doesn't  deserve  it).  You  are  labouring  under  some 
dreadful  mistake.  You  know  how  I  have  suffered  from  toothache 
of  late.  The  reason  of  my  absence  from  home  this  morning,  and 
on  two  or  three  other  occasions  during  the  last  few  weeks,  was 
merely  to  see  Mr.  Wrench,  the  dentist,  who  has  been  making 
some  artificial  teeth  for  me.  Knowing  your  rooted  objection  to 
anything  false  I  foolishly  kept  the  matter  a  secret  from  you,  and 
hence  the  misunderstanding.  Mr.  Wrench  will  fully  corroborate 
my  assertion,  and  I  trust  you  will  forget  and  forgive  this,  the 
only  act  of  concealment  of  which  I  have  ever  been  guilty.  Your 
affectionate  wife,  "  Adela  Habdacre." 
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"  It  won't  do,"  said  Mrs.  Hardacre.  "  Gregory  will  only  go  to 
Mr.  Wrench  and  make  some  dreadful  disturbance." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Mrs.  Lamerton,  "Well,  then,  we'll 
save  him  the  trouble  of  going  to  Mr.  Wrench  by  getting  Wrench's 
testimony  before  hand.     You  know  him  well,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  He  has  attended  me  from  a  child." 

"  So  much  the  better.  Now  you  must  send  him  a  note,  inclosing 
that  one.     Write  again : 

"  Dear  Mr.  Wrench, — My  husband  having  an  intense  dislike  to 
anything  fedse  or  artificial  I  foolishly  kept  my  recent  visits  to  you 
a  secret  from  him,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  serious  misunder- 
standing has  arisen  in  consequence.  May  I  ask  you  to  write  a 
few  lines  corroborating  the  truth  of  the  inclosed,  which  I  am 
about  to  send  him.    Yours  faithfully,         „  ^^^^^  Hardacre." 

"  Now  then,  seal  up  the  other  note  with  that  one  and  send 
them  off  by  your  maid  to  Mr.  Wrench  at  once.  Let  her  wait  for 
the  answer." 

The  messenger  was  dispatched.  The  period  of  her  absence  was 
employed  by  Mrs.  Lamerton  in  exhortations  to  a  bolder  spirit,  under 
which  Mrs.  Hardacre  began  to  take  heart  a  little.  Half-an-hour 
later  the  reply  was  brought.     It  ran  as  follows  : 

"Dear  Mrs.  Hardacre, — I  shall  have  very  great  pleasure  in 
satisfying  your  husband  of  the  correctness  of  your  assertions,  and, 
if  need  be,  in  submitting  my  professional  diary  for  his  examina- 
tion. But  sinrely  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Mr. 
Hardacre's  very  proper  objection  to  things  false  extends  to  so 
innocent  a  matter  as  false  teeth.  To  my  personal  knowledge  he  has 
worn  a  complete  set  for  the  last  fifteen  years.     Yours  faithfully, 

"Sampson  Wrench." 

Mrs.  Lamerton  clapped  her  hands.  "  Victory ! "  she  cried. 
"  You've  got  the  whip-hand  now,  my  dear.  Send  off  the  corre- 
spondence at  once  to  your  grand  Turk  of  a  husband,  and  if  you 
ever  let  him  dictate  to  you  in  personal  matters  for  the  future,  you 
don't  deserve  ever  to  have  a  new  bonnet  again." 

*  «  «  *  * 

A  subtle  change  has  passed  over  the  Hardacre  household.  The 
forks  and  spoons  are  still  of  solid  silver,  and  the  "  originals,"  as 
of  yore,  hang  gloomily  on  the  walls.  But  Mrs.  Hardacre's  bonnets 
are  in  the  latest  feshion,  and  she  is  noted  for  her  taste  in  artificial 
flowers.  Savoury  little  French  dishes  appear  upon  the  dinner-table, 
and  the  parlour-maid  wears  a  dress-improver  of  the  largest  size 
under  Mr.  Hardacre's  very  nose.  He  still  occasionally  repeats  his 
boast  of  being  a  plain  man,  with  no  nonsense  about  him,  but  he 
never  by  any  chance  does  so  within  hearing  of  Mrs.  Hardacre. 

ANGELO  J.  LEWIS. 
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TEY  SWEDEN. 


LESS  than  a  month  to  spare  for  a  holiday  excursion,  and  desirous 
to  escape  from  the  regular  tourist  track  without  losing  Bight 
of  the  comforts  of  civilization,  was  the  condition  in  which  we 
found  ourselves  this  autumn.  So  many  persons  are  annually  in  a 
similar  situation  that  I  am  tempted  to  record  our  experiences  of 
one  of  the  pleasantest  and  cheapest  of  tours  for  the  benefit  of 
other  travellers.  "WTien  making  our  plans  we  ran  over  a  bead 
roll  of  names  of  holiday  resorts  only  to  find  objections  to  each. 
Some  were  too  near,  others  too  far;  some  we  knew  too  well, 
others  had  drawbacks  in  the  way  of  climate,  or  locality,  or 
expense.  . 

Suddenly  the  idea  occurred  to  one  of  the  party,  "  Why  not  try 
Sweden  ?  "  Norway  is  a  comparatively  well-travelled  country ; 
but  too  few  English  tourists  go  to  its  sister  kingdom.  The  sug- 
gestion was  received  with  the  orthodox  amount  of  "  cold-water 
pouring." 

We  were  assured  that  there  was  nothing  to  see  in  Sweden,  that 
we  should  be  devoured  by  mosquitoes,  that  the  journey  was  a 
terrible  one ;  that  we  should  only  get  rye  bread  and  raw  salmon  to 
eat,  and  many  like  cheerful  prophecies.  But  in  defiance  of  all 
warnings,  my  husband  and  myself  set  out  from  London  to  Gothen- 
burg in  the  middle  of  July.  There  are  many  routes  to  Sweden ; 
the  shorter  sea,  and  longer  land  journey  via  Hamburg,  and 
through  Denmark ;  the  route  from  Hull,  and  the  direct  line  fix)m 
London  to  Gothenburgh  by  the  Thule  Company's  steamers.  We 
went  by  this  line — a  Swedish  company ;  aud  were  certainly  well 
satisfied  with  the  accommodation  and  general  comfort. 

The  proverbial  cleanliness  of  the  Swedes  is  nowhere  more  ex- 
hibited than  on  board  their  vessels.  Teachers  tell  us  that  children 
should  learn  local  geography ;  the  boundaries  of  the  parish,  the 
direction  of  the  village  brook,  before  embarking  in  the  study  of 
distant  lands ;  and  our  first  experience  of  foreign  travel  was  to 
explore  a  hitherto  unknown  region  of  the  metropolis.  Nothing 
gives  so  good  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  modem  Babylon  than 
the  fact  that  one  may  live  for  years  in  one  quarter  of  London 
without  being  aware  of  the  existence  of  half  the  city.  What 
West-ender  has  ever  visited  Whitechapel,  unless,  like  ourselves, 
he  is  bound  for  Millwall  Docks  ?  It  was  a  strange  sensation  to 
start  from  Broad  Street  Station  (which  itself  is  an  Ultima  Thule 
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to  most  dwellers  in  the  West-end  suburbs)  and  drive  on  through 
apparently  endless  rows  of  houses  and  streets  in  a  neighbourhood 
whose  existence  was  hitherto  unknown  to  me. 

Among  the  warnings  given  to  us  was  that  we  should  find  our 
total  ignorance  of  Swedish  a  great  drawback  on  our  journey,  and 
when  we  learned  that  no  other  English  but  ourselves  were  on 
board  the  boat  we  began  to  feel  some  misgivings.  We  had  pro- 
vided ourselves  with  a  dictionary  and  a  book  of  dialogues ;  and 
with  the  far-sightedness  of  a  well-known  bad  sailor  I  began  to 
commit  to  memory  those  phrases  applicable  to  sufiferings  at  sea, 
and  their  alleviation  at  the  hands  of  the  stewardess.  But  I  might 
have  spared  myself  the  trouble,  for  the  captain  and  ship's  officers 
spoke  as  good  English  as  we  did,  and  the  stewardess  and  other 
voyagers  ^ked  it  fluently,  allowing  for  a  few  differences  of  idiom. 

For  example,  a  kindly  old  gentleman  came  up  to  me  as  I  was 
lying  on  the  deck  and  remarked  pityingly,  "  You  sick,  you  bad," 
and  on  my  answering  that  I  was  not  quite  well,  said  impressively : 
**  But  look  you,  keep  you  on  deck ;  go  not  below,  downstairs  it 
stinketh  " — a  literal  fact,  but  one  the  old  gentleman  might  have 
expressed  in  less  forcible  language.  I  was  also  startled  on  con- 
versing one  day  at  dinner,  when  a  gentleman  bowed  most  politely 
and  remarked,  " No,  madam,  you  lie"  in  allusion  to  some  state- 
ment I  had  made.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  Swedes,  at  least  the 
educated  classes,  speak  English  well,  and  chiefly  betray  their 
foreign  nationality  by  a  too  careful  attention  to  the  grammatical 
construction  of  their  sentences,  which  gives  their  conversation  a 
Johnsonian  flavour. 

More  courteous  and  kindly  people  never  existed ;  they  are  the 
most  charming  of  fellow-ti-avellers,  never  pushing,  never  scram- 
bling for  places,  never  hurried,  never  noisy.  There  appears  some 
uncertainty  regarding  the  booking  of  berths  on  board  the  Swedish 
steamers ;  and  both  on  our  outward  and  homeward  journeys  the 
same  coveted  sofa  beds  had  been  promised  to  several  ladies,  who 
each  arrived  on  board  under  the  impression  that  she  had  secured 
it.  On  the  outward  journey,  with  Swedish  voyagers  only,  the 
difficulty  was  quickly  settled,  a  little  dialogue  in  their  soft  native 
tongue,  much  bowing  and  doffing  of  hats  and  general  good 
humour ;  the  worst  sailor  among  the  claimants  being  generally 
voted  to  the  disputed  berth.  On  our  return  voyage,  however,  a 
strong-minded  Englishwoman  of  a  certain  age  was  among  the 
competitors.  Possibly  she  was  right  in  her  claim ;  she  certainly 
carried  her  point,  but  the  noise  and  disturbance  she  made  after  she 
had  ousted  the  lady  she  found  in  her  cabin  was  a  curious  contrast 
to  the  quiet  resignation  with  which  four  previous  applicants  (the 
berth  was  claimed  by  six  ladies  in  all)  had  accepted  their  disap- 
pointment. 

The  enjoyment  or  the  reverse  of  a  sea  voyage  depends  greatly 
upon  one's  cabin  fellows.    I  was  fortunate  in  being  placed  with  two 
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Swedish  young  ladies^  most  quiet  and  considerate  of  companions, 
whom,  I  afterwards  learnt,  were  members  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
travelling  on  the  business  of  that  body.  This  movement  is  looked 
upon  with  extreme  disfavour  in  Sweden ;  the  authorities  do  not 
encourage  processions  and  public  excitement,  and  the  Swedish 
ideas  of  the  convenaThceSy  as  regards  young  girls,  are  even  stricter 
than  those  held  by  the  French. 

Many  fellow-passengers  assured  my  husband  they  did  blush  to 
see  two  young  ladies  travelling  on  such  an  errand,  although  the 
girls  were  under  the  charge  of  a  captain  of  their  body,  who  was 
also  on  board.  None  of  the  party  attempted  to  proselytize  or 
discuss  their  peculiar  views ;  for  one  thing  the  weather  was  rather 
rough,  and  the  poor  young  ladies  were  extremely  bad  sailors — and 
when  suffering  at  sea,  one  is  hardly  in  a  mood  for  embarking  in  a 
religious  controversy. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  voyage ;  all  sea-travelling  is  much 
alike.  In  very  fine  weather  the  voyage  fix)m  London  to  Gothen- 
burg can  be  made  in  48  hours,  but  this  is  an  exceptional  passage, 
the  average  one  being  58  to  60.  It  is  usually  tolerably  smooth 
while  passing  under  the  cover  of  the  English  or  Danish  coasts ; 
but  the  crossing  of  the  North  Sea  generally  sendrf  bad  sailors  to 
their  pillows.  As  far  as  an  excellently  appointed  boat,  comfort- 
able and  (for  a  steamer)  spacious  cabins,  fitted  with  every 
convenience,  first-class  provisions  and  attentive  service,  can 
reconcile  one  to  sea-travelling,  voyagers  by  the  Thule  line  have 
little  to  wish  for.  I  am  told  that  there  are  occasions  on  which 
the  sea  the  whole  way  "  is  like  a  mill  pond ; "  but  it  was  not 
our  good  fortune  to  encounter  such  weather  either  going  or 
returning;  and  it  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  beheld  the 
entrance  to  Gothenburg  harbour  after  a  voyage  of  some  60 
hours.  The  custom-house  officers  come  on  board  here  and 
examine  the  baggage  before  it  is  removed  from  the  boat.  This  is 
a  long  bu^ness.  Though  very  civil,  the  Swedish  custom-house 
officers  are  either  extremely  conscientious  or  extremely  inquisitive. 
I  have  travelled  a  good  deal,  but  never  did  my  baggage  undergo 
so  thorough  and  exhaustive  a  search  as  it  received  at  Gothenburgn. 
Quietly  and  deliberately  the  officials  looked  over  everything 
everybody  possessed ;  unfolding  dresses,  displaying  the  contents 
of  every  box  and  bag ;  even  tiJcing  umbrellas  out  of  their  cases. 
All  this  was  done  not  in  a  suspicious  or  careless  style,  tumbling 
over  one's  possessions  recklessly,  but  with  the  greatest  care  and  de- 
liberation. No  lady's-maid  could  have  folded  up  and  repacked  more 
deftly  than  the  man  who  looked  over  my  box.  The  only  thing 
which  appeared  to  disturb  him  was  a  bundle  of  red  wool  which  I 
had  brought  to  knit  into  a  shawl.  Whether  he  disliked  the 
colour,  or  thought  it  some  secret  sign  for  a  revolutionary  society, 
or  suspected  that  it  contained  dynamite,  I  know  not ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly, caused  him  anxiety.     He  took  it  out  and  examined  it 
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carefully ;  even  smelt  it.  Then  he  beckoned  to  him,  a  superior 
official,  and  handed  him  the  suspicious  article.  I  began  to  wonder 
if  red  wool  was  contraband  in  Sweden,  and  prepare  myself  for 
paying  a  high  duty  or  for  seeing  my  parcel  confiscated  altogether ; 
but  the  superior  authority  having  thoroughly  examined  the  wool, 
and  smelt  it  in  turn,  was  apparently  satisfied,  and  gave  the  signal  to 
"  pass  "  our  baggage.  I  had  with  me  some  bottles  of  very  nauseous 
medicine,  and  was  malicious  enough  to  hope  that  the  zeal  of  the 
oflScial  would  lead  him  to  taste  some  of  their  contents,  for  which 
I  should  have  afforded  him  every  facility;  but  rather  to  my 
disappointment  the  apothecary's  labels  appeared  to  satisfy  him. 
Why  the  search  of  baggage  should  be  thus  rigorous  I  cannot 
understand ;  I  do  not  know  what  articles  bear  duty  in  Sweden, 
as  no  printed  list  of  contrabands  was  given  to  us,  as  is  done  at 
some  of  the  English  ports.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  life  in 
Gothenburg  is  somewhat  dull,  and  the  custom-house  authorities 
find  an  amusement  in  seeing  what  novelties  are  imported  by 
travellers,  and  as  no  one  is  ever  in  a  hurry  in  Sweden,  they  take 
time  in  thoroughly  examining  the  wardrobes  and  other  possessions 
of  persons  arriving  at  the  port.  Our  fellow-travellers  certainly 
took  great  interest  in  the  display  of  each  other's  property,  be- 
guiling the  time  of  waiting  by  clustering  round  other  people's 
boxes,  and  scrutinizing  the  contents  as  brought  gradually  to 
Ught. 

One  great  peculiarity  of  travelling  in  Sweden  is  the  extreme 
quiet  and  lack  of  flurry.  The  Swedish  are  a  taciturn  and 
noiseless  people.  They  *do  much  by  signs,  and  never  shout ;  a 
Swedish  crowd  makes  singularly  little  sound.  Swedes,  even  of 
the  lowest  class,  never  push  or  jostle.  It  is  the  custom  to  do  so 
much  bowing  and  hat  lifting  that  one  is  obliged  to  move  more 
slowly  than  in  England  to  give  time  for  all  this  courtesy.  When 
a  train  leaves  a  platform,  or  a  steamboat  a  pier,  all  the  lookers-on 
lift  their  hats  to  the  departing  passengers  and  bow  to  them ;  a 
compliment  returned  by  the  travellers.  If  you  address  the 
poorest  person  in  the  streets  you  must  lift  your  hat.  A  gentle- 
man passing  a  lady  on  the  stairs  of  an  hotel  must  do  the  same. 
To  enter  a  shop  or  a  bank  with  one's  hat  on  is  a  terrible  breach 
of  good  manners.  If  you  enter  or  leave  a  coffee-room  you  must 
bow  to  all  the  occupants.  Passengers  on  board  the  little  steamers 
which  ply  about  Stockholm  invariably  raise  their  hats  to  the 
occupants  of  any  other  boat  which  passes  near  them.  The  very 
men  in  charge  of  the  locks  on  the  canal  bow  politely  to  the  sailors 
as  the  boats  go  through.  Imagine  English  bargees  indulging  in 
such  amenities. 

Gothenburg  is  a  fine  town,  with  spacious  quays  and  rows  of 
lofty  houses.  It  possesses  no  attractions  to  detain  the  tourist, 
however,  as  it  is  chiefly  a  place  of  commercial  residence.  It  has 
public  gardens,  where  a  band  plays  on  Sundays,  and  several  hotels, 
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of  which  I  can  speak  of  the  comfort  and  moderate  charges  of  one 
— ^the  Hotel  Christiana. 

A  very  sensible  custom  prevails  at  all  Swedish  hotels ;  there 
a  separate  charge  is  made  for  bedroom,  lights,  and  service,  and 
all  meals  are  paid  for  at  the  time  they  are  taken.  On  entering 
the  8aUe-d/-7nanger  a  menu  is  laid  before  the  guest,  each  dish 
having  its  price  affixed ;  you  select  your  meal  from  this  choice  of 
viands,  and  pay  for  it  at  the  time,  adding  a  pourboi/re  for  the 
waiter.  Travellers  can  thus  regulate  their  expenses  at  their 
pleasure.  Table  d^hdtea  are  rare ;  unknown  in  smaller  towns.  Meals 
are  served  between  certain  fixed  hours  as  at  a  restaurant.  You 
can  live  well  for  about  8s.  to  8s.  6d.  a  day  at  the  best  hotels  in 
Stockholm. 

The  Swedish  cooking  is  fairly  good ;  they  excel  in  soups,  but 
their  frying  is  not  equal  to  the  French.  Eye  bread  is  served 
at  every  meal,  but  we  never  saw  any  but  the  natives  partake  of 
it;  it  must  be  an  acquired  taste  I  should  imagine.  However, 
white  bread  is  always  supplied. 

Leaving  Grothenburg,  after  a  night's  rest,  we  proceeded  to 
TroUhatten,  a  three  hours'  journey. 

Railways  are  much  alike  all  over  the  world,  but  the  Swedish 
ones  have  certain  marked  peculiarities.  The  express  trains 
travel  about  25  miles  an  hour,  ordinary  ones  (truly  described  in 
the  native  railway  gfuides  as  **  snail  trains  ")  at  a  much  less  rate  of 
speed.  In  addition,  they  halt  at  nearly  every  station,  apparently 
for  no  reason  but  to  allow  the  passengers  to  get  out,  saunter  up 
and  down  the  platform,  and  purchase  fruit  of  the  various  children 
who  oflfer  it  for  sale.  Doctors  tell  us  that  our  swift  rate  of  rail- 
way travelling  is  extremely  unhealthy,  but  from  personal 
experience  I  should  say  it  was  less  fatiguing  than  slower  journey- 
ing ;  at  least  I  would  rather  be  whirled  along  in  the  Scotch  or 
Irish  mail,  where  at  least  one  feels  one  is  getting  swiftly  over 
the  ground,  than  jog  along  for  a  long  night's  journey  in  a 
Swedish  "  express."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Swedish  carriages 
are  infinitely  superior  to  the  English  ones,  being  fitted  with  many 
conveniences  the  lack  of  which  often  causes  much  discomfort  in 
long  journeys  in  this  country. 

At  TroUhatten  we  first  saw  the  beauties  of  Swedish  scenery ; 
the  country  between  it  and  Grothenburg  is  not  particularly  inter- 
esting, but  at  TroUhatten  one  comes  into  a  realm  of  loveliness. 
It  is  always  unsatisfactory  to  attempt  to  describe  scenery.  There 
is  a  sensible  epitaph  in  a  Hampshire  church  which,  instead  of 
boring  the  reader  with  a  long-winded  account  of  the  excellencies 
of  the  deceased,  curtly  remarks,  *'To  those  who  knew  him  a 
recital  of  his  virtues  would  be  needless ;  to  those  who  knew  him 
not  it  would  be  tedious."  And  thus  I  feel  that  to  fill  pages  with 
descriptions  of  the  glories  of  TroUhatten  would  be  tedious  to 
those  who  know  the  place,  and  yet  give  a  poor  idea  of  its  beauty 
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to  those  who  do  not.  The  village  is  situated  at  the  end  of  one  of 
that  chain  of  lakes  which,  ,by  the  aid  of  artificial  canals,  now  form 
a  complete  water-way  across  Sweden.  This  work,  making  a 
complete  route  by  water  from  Grothenburgh  to  Stockholm,  took 
nearly  two  centuries  to  execute.  Began  in  the  reign  of  Grustavus 
Adolphus,  the  task  was  carried  on  at  intervals  through  succeeding 
generations  with  many  checks  and  discouragemi^nts,  until  the 
English  engineer,  Telford,  bad  the  honour  of  completing  the  work, 
under  the  auspices  of  Count  Platen,  who,  however,  died  before 
the  gigantic  work  was  finished  in  1839.  Hie  distance  between 
Gothenburg  and  Stockholm  is  370  miles,  and  no  tourist  in 
Sweden  should  omit  travelling  along  this  water  route,  as  the 
scenery  is  most  attractive.  The  greatest  engineering  triumph 
of  the  route  is  at  Trollhatten,  where  the  difference  of  120  feet 
between  the  levels  of  the  river  and  the  canal  is  overcome  by  a 
succession  of  nine  locks,  which  tower  into  the  sky  like  a  gigantic 
flight  of  stairs.  The  canal  into  which  vessels  are  eventually  lifted 
runs  through  a  wood  ;  and  it  is  a  most  curious  eflFect,  when  walking 
on  the  plain  below,  to  look  up  high  above  one's  head  and  see  the 
white  sails  passing  among  the  trees.  Trollhatten  boasts  a  succes- 
sion of  fine  waterfalls  (seven  in  number),  and  the  surrounding 
scenery  is  most  picturesque.  The  industry  of  the  place  is  sawing 
timber.  Huge  saw  mills  work  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and 
perfect  mountains  of  timber  are  piled  up  in  their  neighbourhood. 
All  the  houses  are  made  of  wood,  and  look  so  exactly  like  a  toy 
village  that  one  wonders  if  the  whole  is  put  away  at  night  in  a  box. 
The  surrounding  woods  are  full  of  beautiful  specimens  of  ferns 
and  flowers,  the  bright  red  of  the  wild  raspberries  giving  colour  to 
the  dark  pines.  I  do  not  know  if  they  have  been  artificially 
planted,  but  all  descriptions  of  forest  trees  appear  to  thrive  at 
Trollhatten  as  well  as  the  native  pine.  We  stayed  at  a  very  clean 
and  comfortable  little  inn,  the  proprietor  of  which  had  been  some 
years  in  England,  and  told  us  he  "  spoke  the  English  freely 
flowing."  Unfortunately  none  of  his  subordinates  shared  his 
knowledge.  On  our  arrival  at  the  hotel  the  worthy  landlord 
oflFered  us  a  guide  to  the  chief  lions  of  the  place— the  waterfalls, 
the  locks,  &c.  We  were  to  drive  to  the  locks,  about  two  miles  oflF, 
and  then  be  led  round  to  the  other  places  by  this  guide,  a  small 
boy. 

Never  before  did  I  realize  what  it  was  to  be  "  pixy  led."  After 
dismissing  our  carriage,  and  being  left  in  the  hands  of  our  boy, 
we  discovered  that  he  understood  no  language  but  Swedish,  of 
which  we,  of  course,  were  totally  ignorant.  He  had  been  trained 
to  a  parrot-like  recitation  of  certain  English  phrases,  which  at 
first  misled  us  into  the  idea  that  he  understooid  that  language. 
Halting  at  the  locks  he  exclaimed,  "  Nine  locks,  wonderful,"  to 
which  we  agreed ;  and  then  he  hurried  us  off  to  the  next  sight, 
"  Waterfalls,  seven,  wonderful."    The  day  was  extremely  hot,  the 
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road  rough,  and  our  boy  fleet  of  foot ;  but  when  we  attempted  to 
induce  him  to  walk  slower,  we  found  he  could  not  understand  a 
word  we  said.  As  he  knew  the  road  and  we  did  not,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  hurry  after  him  lest  we  should  lose  sight  of 
him  altogether ;  and  for  an  hour-and-a-half  did  we  pant  at  the 
heels  of  that  malicious  imp,  who,  I  really  believe,  took  a  kind  of 
wicked  joy  in  seeing  how  hot  and  tired  we  became.  At  last  he 
halted  at  a  kind  of  tower  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  said 
with  severity  (he  was  a  very  stem  boy  altogether),  "  Go  in  here, 
buy  photographs."  Now  Swedish  photographs  are  rarely  good ;  the 
atmosphere  is  said  to  be  unfavourable  to  photographic  art,  and 
we  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  purchase  any.  But  it  was  vain 
to  argue  with  our  boy,  who  stood,  fixed  as  fate,  repeating,  **  Buy 
photographs  ; "  so  we  yielded  at  length,  and  bought  what  we  did 
not  require,  after  which  our  impish  guide  led  us  home.  We 
spent  a  delightful  ten  days  at  TroUhatten,  leisurely  exploring  the 
place  without  our  boy.  As  our  letters  were  all  forwarded  to 
Stockholm  we  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on  anjrwhere,  and 
for  those  ten  days  led  a  "  lotus  eater's  "  existence,  no  small  boon 
to  hard-working  people.  Like  a  fe.mous  royal  personage  of  the 
last  century,  "  we  knew  nothing  and  cared  to  know  nothing;  did 
nothing  and  cared  to  do  nothing."  We  saw  no  newspapers, 
received  no  letters;  simply  loafed  about  amid  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  imaginable — it  was  a  delightful  rest  for  a  time,  though  it 
would  doubtless  have  palled  at  last.  Living  at  our  little  hotel, 
where  we  had  every  comfort,  only  cost  about  68.  a  day  each.  We 
used  to  go  a  good  deal  on  the  lake,  under  charge  of  a  boatman, 
whom  the  hotel  proprietor  assured  us'was  "  a  faithful  man."  He 
was  a  most  respectable  person,  and  doubtless  full  of  useftd 
information ;  but  as  he  only  spoke  Swedish  and  we  only  English, 
his  efforts  to  impart  this  information  were  less  successful  than 
could  be  wished.  He  would  point  to  places  on  the  lake's  margin 
and  go  off  into  a  flood  of  Swedish,  which  unhappily  was  totally 
incomprehensible  to  us.  It  seemed  so  churlish  to  sit  altogether 
silent  that  we  took  to  replying  to  him  in  English.  WTien  he  had 
finished  his  speech,  we  replied  by  one  of  equal  length  ;  told  him 
how  beautiful  the  scenery  was,  how  we  enjoyed  our  visit  to 
Sweden  ;  chatted  away  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  which  appeared 
to  gratify  our  boatman  exceedingly,  for  he  used  to  smile  and  bow, 
and  go  off  into  fresh  floods  of  Swedish,  doubtless  of  a  complimen- 
tary character.  When  we  parted  at  length  I  think  we  had  each 
picked  up  a  few  words  of  the  other's  language. 

We  had  taken  the  train,  instead  of  the  steamer,  from  Gothen- 
burg to  TroUhatten,  as  our  time  was  limited  and  we  wished  to 
stay  at  the  former  place.  But  the  attractions  of  the  water  route 
to  Stockholm  decided  us  to  travel  the  rest  of  our  journey  by 
steamer  instead  of  by  rail.  The  boats  take  about  two-days-and-a 
half  to  accomplish  the  distance,  as  the  many  locks  cause  great 
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delays;  also  the  steamers  call  at  places  all  along  the  route  to  take 
in  passengers  or  goods.     On  fine  days  this  trip  is  most  delightful, 
although!  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  sleep  on  board  the  boat  as  most 
travellers  do.     Though  the  steamers  are  clean  and  well-fitted  up, 
the  cabins  are   extremely  small,  hardly  larger  than  a  railway 
carriage,  and  it  must  be  very  disagreeable  to  share  so  limited  a 
space  with  a  stranger.     As  each  cabin  only  holds  two  persons,  we 
secured  one  to  ourselves.     The  narrow  canals  and  locks  through 
which  the  steamer  has  to  pass  obliges  the  boat  to  be  small ;  as  it 
is,  one  can  frequently  touch  the  sides  of  a  lock  by  putting  one's 
hands  out  of  the  cabin  window.    We  were  unfortunate  in  our 
journey  by  water.     I  believe  in  bad  luck  regarding  weather,  and 
am  always  glad  to  think  that  this  superstition  is  shared  by  others, 
as  witness  the  sailors  who  gave  a  certain  admiral  the  soubriquet 
of  "  Foul-weather  Jack  "  because  it  was  always  stormy  when  he 
put  to  sea.    We  rarely  have  fine  weather  when  we  travel  by 
water,  but  on  our  passage  across  the  Swedish  lakes  our  ill-luck 
surpassed  itself.     I  have  traversed  the   entire  length  of  Loch 
Lomond  in  a  white  mist,  and  consequently  am  no  wiser  regarding 
its  scenery  than  I  was  before  I  started ;  but  Ve  hardly  expected  to 
suffer  the  agonies  of  sea-sickness  on  fresh  water.    Yet  this  befel 
us  during  our  dreary  voyage  to  Stockholm.     We  left  TroUhatten 
in  a  drenching  rain,  the  first  bad  weather  we  had  experienced  in 
Sweden,  and  this  was  provoking  enough,  as  it  greatly  obscured 
the  beauties  of  the  landscape.     But  when  our  little  boat  entered 
Lake  Wenem  (94  miles  by  43  wide)  our  troubles  began  in  earnest. 
We  encountered  a  violent  gale,  a  most  unusual  occurrence  on  these 
inland  seas ;  and  it  is  neeSess  to  say  that  the  passengers  suffered 
severely.    But  the  absurdity  was  that  the  ship  oflScials,  steward 
and  stewardess,  even  the   sailors,   were   nearly  as   bad   as  the 
passengers.     None   of  them   were  accustomed  to  this   kind  of 
weather,  and  it  disagreed  extremely  with  them.     The  stewardess 
lay  groaning  on  the  cabin  floor,  quite  incapable  of  attending  to 
any  one ;  the  steward  vanished  altogether,  and  (to  the  disgust  of 
the  few  people  able  to  eat)  took  the  key  of  the  larder  with  him. 
No  meals  could  have  been  served  at  the  table,  as  the  boat  was 
unprovided  with  the  "  fiddles  "  ocean  steamers  carry,  and  nothing 
would  remain  on  the  table  without  them.     However,  the  longest 
day  comes  to  an  end  at  last;   and  when  we  emerged  into  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  Gotha  Canal,  every  one  revived  and  ate  a  good 
supper.     The  pitiless  rain  however  continued,  and  it  so  impaired 
our  enjoyment  that  we  had  serious  thoughts  of  landing  at  one  of 
the  many  halting  places  of  the  steamer  and  proceeding  to  Stock- 
holm by  rail.     The  captain  and  nearly  all  our  fellow-travellers 
spoke  English,  and,  with  the  usual  Swedish  kindliness  to  strangers, 
attempted  to  assist  us  to  carry  out  this  intention.     But  we  found 
that  to  reach  the  main  line  of  railway  we  should  have  to  make 
our  way  along  a  network  of  local  lines,  changing  at  junctions 
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and  waiting  at  wayside  stations,  a  process  which,  to  persons 
ignorant  oi  the  language,  appeared  rather  hazardous,  and  we 
finally  elected  to  "stick  by  the  ship."  Even  the  bad  weather 
could  not  wholly  eclipse  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  we  passed 
through ;  and  the  boat  remains  long  enough  at  the  various  halt- 
ing places  to  enable  travellers  to  land  and  explore  the  objects  of 
interest  in  each  town,  for  full  details  of  which  I  refer  my  readers 
to  "  Baedeker  "  and  "  Murray."  A  most  enjoyable  trip  might  be 
made  by  breaking  one's  journey  at  some  of  the  prettiest  villages 
on  the  route,  thus  seeing  more  of  the  country  and  escaping  the 
limited  sleeping  accommodation  on  board  the  boat. 

Some  weeks  might  be  thus  very  pleasantly  spent  on  the  journey 
between  Gothenburg  and  Stockholm,  and  the  poorest  Swedish 
inn  is  generally  sure  to  be  scrupulously  clean.  We  arrived  at 
Stockholm  after  passing  through  that  nest  of  little  islands  (said 
to  number  about  1,300)  which  stud  the  Malar  Lake.  Stockholm, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  situated  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Malar 
Lake,  and  built  upon  three  islands.  Stretching  away  down  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  on  one  side  and  the  Malar  Lake  on  the 
other  are  numbers  of  pretty  country  houses,  with  gardens  slop- 
ing down  to  the  water.  It  may  have  been  that  we  arrived  wet 
and  tired,  and  not  disposed  to  see  things  in  rose-colour ;  but  I 
must  confess  that  my  first  impression  of  Stockholm  itself  was  a 
feeling  of  disappointment.  Perhaps  I  had  heard  too  much  of 
the  glories  of  the  "  Northern  Venice."  Just  as  before  visiting 
Edinburgh  a  Scotch  friend  so  carefully  impressed  upon  me  that 
it  was  "  nearly  as  big  as  London,"  that  I  was  a  long  time  shaking 
off  my  surprise  at  its  small  size  for  a  capital.  The  architecture  of 
parts  of  Stockholm  cannot  be  said  to  be  picturesque,  although 
some  handsome  new  houses  are  being  erected.  The  streets  and 
squares  are  so  large  that  it  gives  a  deserted  look  to  the  city  unless 
they  are  thronged  ;  and  Stockholm,  like  Loudon,  is  empty  in  the 
summer.  The  richer  classes  reside  at  their  country  houses  in  the 
environs,  and  reach  the  city  by  a  private  boat,  or  avail  themselves 
of  the  hundreds  of  little  steamers  which  ply  about  the  town. 
Water  is  the  chief  means  of  communication  from  one  part  of 
Stockholm  to  the  other.  Like  Venice,  a  waterway  forms  the 
centre  of  nearly  every  street,  and  much  of  the  apparently  soUd 
roadway  is  in  reality  composed  of  movable  bridges  which  are 
raised  to  admit  the  passage  of  vessels.  Few  vehides  are  seen  in 
the  streets,  except  a  tramway,  which  makes  a  circuit  of  the  town, 
and  a  kind  of  omnibus,  which  runs  at  intervals  to  various  parts  of 
the  outskirts.  The  pavement,  especially  in  the  side  streets,  is  of 
the  most  atrocious  description.  Some  of  the  better  quarters  of 
the  town  are  being  paved  with  flag-stones  after  the  English  style, 
but  the  ordinary  streets  and  the  roads  are  composed  of  blocks  of 
stone  irregularly  set,  or  of  actual  boulders,  which  try  boots,  ankles, 
and  temper  if  one  walks,  or  shake  one  to  pieces  if  one  drives. 
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The  best  means  of  locomotion  are  the  clean  little  steamers  which 
flit  about  in  all  directions,  and  which  will  take  you  across  the 
water-road,  or  to  any  point  in  the  town,  or  to  the  most  distant  part 
of  the  environs.  These  little  boats,  with  white  awnings  to  keep 
oflF  sun  and  rain,  lie  off  all  the  quays,  and  start  every  few  minutes 
for  different  destinations.  Their  destination  and  the  fare  is 
legibly  painted  on  a  board;  the  prices  vary  from  a  farthing  to 
fifteen-pence.  We  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  environs  by  stepping 
into  different  boats,  in  the  faith  that  we  should  be  landed  some- 
where, and  only  once  were  inconvenienced  by  arriving  at  too 
distant  a  place  to  return  at  the  hour  we  wished.  We  had 
selected  an  expensive  trip,  one  that  cost  fifteen-pence,  and  were 
carried  some  considerable  distance  down  the  lake;  after  this  we 
never  went  on  board  any  steamer  of  higher  fare  than  ten-pence, 
which  gave  us  an  excursion  of  about  fourteen  miles.  If  Stock- 
holm itself  somewhat  disappointed  me,  its  exquisite  environs  far 
surpassed  my  anticipations. 

Just  outside  the  town  lies  the  "  Djurgarden,"  a  park  of  twenty 
miles  in  extent,  in  reality  a  portion  of  the  primeval  forest.  Parts 
of  it  are  laid  out  with  flower-beds,  and  there  are  drives  in  all 
directions,  but  I  think  the  most  attractive  portions  are  those  left 
in  their  natural  beauty,  leafy  solitudes  where  one  can  wander  for 
hours  without  seeing  a  human  being,  or  hearing  a  sound  save  the 
ripple  of  the  water  and  the  song  of  the  birds.  Water  is  every- 
where in  Sweden.  The  "  Djur^rden "  skirts  the  shores  of  the 
Malar  Lake,  and  on  climbing  an  eminence  in  the  park  one  catches 
glimpses  of  the  water  below,  and  the  city  beyond,  looking  pic- 
turesque in  the  distance.  A  great  many  restaurants  (among  them 
the  famous  Hasselbacken)  are  found  on  the  Stockholm  side  of 
the  Djurgarden,  and  in  summer  are  much  resorted  to  by  the 
inhabitants.  On  Sunday  especially  these  places  are  thronged. 
Many  families  take  baskets  of  provisions  and  make  a  day's  picnic 
in  the  park ;  one  often  turns  a  comer  and  comes  on  a  happy  party, 
parents,  children  and  nurses,  out  for  the  entire  day,  with  their 
books,  work,  and  meals.  One  wishes  one  could  bring  similarly 
cheap  pleasures  within  the  reach  of  our  London  poorer  classes. 
Pleasant  excursions  can  be  made  to  the  various  royal  summer 
residences  in  the  environs  of  Stockholm. 

Drottningholm  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  summer  palaces. 
Ulriksdal  is  also  worth  a  visit.  The  public  are  allowed  free  access 
to  the  palace  gardens  and  the  palaces  themselves,  the  latter  con- 
taining the  usual  collections  of  china,  pictures  &c.  Travellers  in 
France  in  the  days  of  the  ancien  rSgime  are  said  to  have 
described  Versailles  as  a  symbol  of  "  a  whole  country  laid  under 
contribution  for  one  man,"  but  the  royal  residences  in  Sweden  do 
not  give  one  the  idea  of  unjust  kingly  annexations.  They  are 
handsome,  comfortable  abodes,  but  even  at  Stockholm  I  cannot 
say  that  the  palace  impressed  me  with  the  idea  of  unusual  mag- 
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nificence.  Indeed,  travelling  through  Sweden,  I  could  better 
understand  the  admiration  foreigners  express  for  our  "stately 
homes  of  England."  Perhaps  it  is  insular  prejudice,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  even  the  royal  palaces  did  not  excel  many  of  the 
country  seats  of  our  nobility ;  and  I  never  beheld  a  rival  to 
Windsor.  There  are  many  dainty  little  villas  and  handsome 
country  houses  and  fine  mansions  in  all  parts  of  Sweden,  but  as 
one  passes  along  by  canal  or  railroad  these  are  not  set  as  thickly 
together  as  in  England.  The  idea  of  a  wealthy  country,  an  im- 
pression given  to  the  traveller  not  alone  in  England,  but  during 
many  a  continental  tour,  is  not  suggested  in  Sweden.  A  Blucher 
could  hardly  be  disposed  to  cry,  "  Oh,  what  a  place  to  sack,*'  as  he 
is  said  to  have  done  on  entering  London. 

At  the  same  time,  the  grinding  poverty,  too  common  in  most 
places,  appears  unknown  in  Sweden.  Beggars  are  seldom  seen ;  if 
no  one  appears  enormously  rich,  no  one  seems  abjectly  poor. 
Most  of  the  people  appear  hard-working  and  self-supporting.  A 
steady  tide  of  emigration,  chiefly  to  America,  relieves  the 
country  of  its  surplus  population,  and  the  cry  of  "  over-crowding  " 
has  not  yet  ascended  from  Sweden.  In  fact,  the  sparseness  of  the 
population  is  the  first  great  difference  between  Sweden  and  his 
native  land  which  strikes  the  English  traveller.  It  appears  so 
strange  to  travel  for  hours  by  boat  or  rail  and  only  to  pass  a  few 
scattered  farmsteads. 

At  Stockholm  we  first  found  some  inconvenience  from  our 
ignorance  of  Swedish.  At  TroUhatten  our  landlord  acted  as  our 
interpreter ;  on  board  the  canal-boat  we  met  many  English-speak- 
ing travellers,  but  when,  after  the  usual  tourist  fashion,  we  began 
to  sally  out  for  shopping  expeditions,  we  found  some  diflBculty  in 
making  ourselves  understood.  We  had  taken  up  our  abode  at 
one  of  the  two  largest  hotels  in  Stockholm,  and  though  the  people 
were  civil,  one  never  receives  the  same  personal  attention  at  a 
large  hotel  as  at  a  small  one,  consequently,  we  could  not  look  to 
the  officials  for  the  friendly  aid  of  our  former  landlord.  Like 
Edinburgh,  Stockholm  shops  are  in  flats ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  best  ones  are  usually  situated  on  the  upper  floors.  The 
windows  are  not  very  large  (possibly  because  of  the  coldness  of 
the  winters),  and  the  goods  are  not  so  elaborately  set  out  as  in 
London,  consequently  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  the  maga- 
sin  of  which  one  is  in  search.  We  more  than  once  blundered 
into  private  suites  of  apartments,  under  the  impression  that  we 
were  knocking  at  the  door  of  a  draper's  or  fancy  shop,  which  was 
situated  in  the  same  house,  but  in  a  floor  above  or  below. 
English  is  spoken  in  nearly  all  the  booksellers'  shops ;  in  one  of 
the  largest,  advertisements  of  some  English  magazines  occupy 
conspicuous  places  in  the  windows ;  and  all  the  railway  novels 
(not  the  "  Tauchnitz  "  editions,  but  the  familiar  **  yellow  backs  ^) 
are  procurable  at  about  the  same  price  as  in  England.     In  fact. 
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we  were  a  little  disappointed  at  finding  so  few  distinctively  national 
articles  in  the  shops.  French  and  English  goods  appear  every- 
where ;  twins  of  articles  procurable  in  Regent  Street  or  in  the  Bou- 
levards ;  but  we  at  last  discovered  some  shops  where  we  procured 
specimens  of  wood-carving ;  dolls  dressed  in  the  quaint  Dalecarian 
costumes,  and  some  of  the  materials  of  the  costumes  themselves. 

Years  ago,  before  the  introduction  of  steamers,  Dalecarlian  men 
and  girls  rowed  the  boats  which  plied  about  Stockholm  ;  now  these 
peasants  are  seldom  encountered,  though  one  still  meets  them 
occasionally.  Their  costume  is  a  most  becoming  one,  and  many 
of  the  girls  add  to  it  heavy  and  quaint  silver  ornaments  which  one 
is  inclined  to  covet.  German  would  probably  be  useful  to  the 
tourist  in  Sweden,  as  so  many  Germans  appear  to  travel  there ; 
but  unfortunately  we  had  not  aired  our  German  for  so  many  years 
that  it  was  not  very  available.  French,  in  which  we  were  both 
fitirly  fluent,  having  travelled  recently  in  out-of-the-way  parts  of 
France,  where  no  one  understood  English,  proved  utterly  useless 
in  Stockholm.  The  only  person  who  understood  this  language 
was  one  of  the  guides  at  the  palace.  I  had  addressed  him  with 
our  usual  formula,  "Talar  Ni  Engelsk"  (do  you  understand 
English),  and  receiving  the  eicpected  negative,  added  "  Talar  ni 
Franska,"  feeling  I  might  as  well  have  asked  if  he  understood 
Gi'eek;  but  thinking  I  might  as  well  show  my  small  linguistical 
powers  before  confessing  "  Yag  talar  nej  Svenska  "  (I  speak  no 
Swedish). 

To  my  surprise  the  guide  clasped  his  hands  and  cried  ecstati- 
cally, "  Mais,  Madame,  est  ce  que  vous  parlez  Franpais ! "  and 
went  oflF  into  a  rapturous  flood  of  his  native  language.  We  were 
equally  glad  to  meet  with  him,  as  he  explained  all  he  took  us  to 
see.  The  palace  commands  a  fine  view ;  some  of  the  rooms  are 
handsome,  and  contain  some  good  specimens  of  china,  tapestry, 
&c.  Visitors  are  required  to  put  on  slippers  before  walking  over 
the  polished  floors ;  a  supply  of  these  articles  is  kept  in  each 
ante-room.  Every  floor  in  the  palace  has  its  own  guide,  who 
expects  a  fee  of  1  kroner  (about  l/l^d.)  firom  each  person.  As 
there  are  many  floors,  this  arrangement  makes  a  visit  to  the 
palace  rather  a  costly  joy.  In  fact,  after  "  doing  "  three  suites  of 
the  apartments,  and  finding  they  all  greatly  resembled  each  other, 
we  began  to  think  that  we  had  spent  enough  on  the  show,  and 
would  take  our  leave.  A  German  family  who  accompanied  us  in 
our  rounds  were  evidently  of  the  same  opinion.  The  father 
appeared  greatly  disconcerted  at  a  fee  being  expected  by  guide 
number  two ;  he  groaned  aloud  at  guide  number  three,  but  when 
this  latter  bade  us  in  German  go  up  yet  another  flight  of  stairs  to 
another  suite  of  rooms,  the  old  gentleman  turned  to  us  and  said 
in  broken  English,  "  There  seem  many,  many  sets  of  these  rooms 
— it  is  dear."  My  husband  remarked  that  he  had  just  been  cal- 
culating that  it  would  cost  about  10  kroners  each  to  see  all  the 
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snites  of  apartments.  **  Ten  kroners  each,"  shrieked  the  German, 
**  oh,  mein  Grott !  "  and  he  turned  and  absolutely  bolted  down  the 
staircase,  followed  by  the  rest  of  his  party  and  ourselves.  In  vain 
did  the  unfortunate  guide  call  after  us  in  German  and  Swedish, 
and  point  above ;  we  shook  our  heads  and  displayed  our  watches, 
as  descriptive  of,  "  No  more  time  to  spare.*' 

I  should  doubt  if  the  guides  of  the  upper  rooms  capture  many 
tourists. 

Far  more  interesting  than  the  palace  are  the  museums.  The 
National  Museum  has  a  curious  collection  of  historical  costumes, 
commencing  at  an  early  date.  They  are  hung  up  in  glass  cases, 
and  on  first  entering  the  room  the  somewhat  irreverent  idea  of  a 
second-hand  clothes  shop  is  suggested  to  the  mind,  but  some  of 
the  garments  are  interesting  for  the  sake  of  their  wearers,  Charles 
XII.,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  &c.  The  actual  skin  of  the  horse  the 
latter  hero  rode  at  Lutzen  is  stufifed  and  preserved  in  this  museum. 
The  Ethnographic  Museum  is  well  worth  a  visit ;  but  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  guide  book  for  descriptions  of  the  churches,  picture 
galleries,  and  other  collections. 

In  fine  weather  it  is  difficult  to  devote  time  to  seeing  anything 
in  the  city,  when  one  has  once  visited  the  enchanting  environs. 
Months  might  be  given  up  to  making  excursions  to  the  various 
pretty  holiday  resorts  within  easy  reach  of  Stockholm.  At  nearly 
all  these  little  villages  is  an  inn  where  one  can  dine  cheaply  and 
well.  The  steamers  run  at  all  hours  during  the  day,  and  it  makes 
a  pleasant  excursion  to  leave  the  city  early  in  the  morning  and 
return  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  waters  of  the  Malar  Lake 
and  the  Baltic  are  as  clear  as  those  of  Loch  Katrine ;  in  fact,  the 
scenery  just  outside  Stockholm  much  resembles  the  Scotch  lakes, 
except  that  the  little  wooded  islands  in  Sweden  are  enlivened  by 
picturesque  villas  and  flower-gardens.  Every  steamer  has  a  post- 
office  on  board,  and  people  who  live  a  little  way  out  of  Stockholm 
write  post-cards  to  the  tradespeople  of  the  capital,  and  posting 
them  on  board  one  steamer,  receive  their  goods  by  the  next  boat. 
On  Saturdays,  dozens  of  baskets  of  fruit  and  other  produce  are 
delivered  at  each  landing  stage  where  the  boats  call,  neat  maid- 
servants tripping  down  to  claim  their  master's  consignments. 
Railway  trains  are  also  furnished  with  letter-boxes,  and  letters  can 
bs  posted  in  them  while  the  train  halts  at  a  station. 

Though  it  is  nearly  always  possible  to  find  an  inn  at  the 
places  where  the  steamers  stop,  it  is  often  difficult  to  discover  the 
exact  locality  of  this  desired  haven,  Swedish  *' Restauratiens " 
being  of  even  more  retiring  disposition  than  Swedish  shops. 
They  display  in  many  cases  neither  name  nor  sign  over  the 
door,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  a  stranger  to  distinguish  them  firom 
the  many  private  villas  which  often  surround  them.  Murray 
informed  us  that  there  was  a  good  inn  at  Drottingholm,  but,  like 
the  many  Richmonds  at  Bosworth,  it  appeared  to  us  that  there 
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were  at  least  a  dozen  inns,  nothing  distinguishing  the  house  of 
entertainment  from  the  private  abodes  among  which  it  stood. 
We  prowled  about,  tired  and  hungry,  for  a  long  time  before  we 
could  make  up  our  minds  to  enter  the  open  door  of  the  likeliest 
looking  house  in  the  street,  which  fortunately  proved  to  be  the 
inn  itself.  When  one  is  ignorant  of  the  language  it  is  particularly 
awkward  to  mistake  a  gentleman's  home  for  an  inn.  Young 
Marlow  in  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  "  could  at  least  apologize  for  his 
blunder  in  language  comprehensible  to  his  host. 

The  patient  civility  of  the  Swedes  is  a  great  assistance  to 
travellers  stumbling  through  a  few  phrases  of  their  language. 
They  never  interrupt  or  hurry  you.  In  our  shopping  excursions 
we  used  to  write  down  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  best  phrases  we 
could  put  together  by  the  aid  of  grammar  and  dictionary, 
and  showed  these  to  the  shopkeeper,  a  safer  plan  than  trusting 
to  our  own  pronunciation.  We  found  they  always  maniiged  to 
understand  what  we  meant,  and  would  often  write  down  their 
replies  (if  pantomime  and  odd  scraps  of  German  failed)  and  wait 
\;vith  exemplary  patience  while  we  hunted  out  words  in  the 
dictionary.  The  too  common  method  of  treating  a  foreigner  as 
a  deaf  person,  and  shouting  an  unknown  tongue  at  him  to  make 
him  understand  better  was  never  tried  upon  us  by  a  single 
Swede.* 

I  am  told  that  Stockholm  is  very  gay  in  winter.  The  frozen 
lakes  afford  much  opportunity  for  skating  and  sledging ;  balls  are 
given,  and  the  theatres  and  opera  house  are  open.  At  the  latter 
Jenny  Lind  achieved  her  early  successes.  Stockholm  is  very 
picturesque  at  night.  There  are  several  public  gardens,  where  a 
band  plays  in  the  evening,  and  the  people  go,  in  continental 
fashion,  to  drink  coffee  at  the  brightly-lighted  cafes,  promenade, 
and  listen  to  the  music.  All  the  water  is  alive  with  little  boats, 
flashing  differently  coloured  lanterns  at  their  prows ;  and  it  is  a 
pretty  sight  in  the  evening  to  stand  on  the  bridges  and  look  at 
the  busy  scene  below.  A  huge  lift,  called  the  elevator,  has 
recently  been  erected  to  convey  persons  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  to  the  upper.  It  is  worked  by  steam,  and  consists  of 
two  movable  rooms  (each  capable  of  containing  nine  people) 
which  ascend  and  descend  in  turn.  These  rooms  are  furnished 
with  windows,  and  as  they  are  drawn  up  through  an  open  framework 
you  can  look  out  at  the  town  sinking  beneath  you  as  you  steadily 
ascend.  The  sensation  is  more  novel  than  pleasant;  one  feels 
like  a  spider  suspended  at  the  end  of  its  thread,  and  one  cannot 
help  blinking — if  anything  should  go  wrong  with  the  machinery ! 
However,  I  believe  that  an  accident  is  most  improbable.     The 

*  Baedeker's  Guide  to  Norway  and  Sweden  contains  an  admirable  appendix :  "A 
Sketch  of  Norwoprian  and  Swedish  Grammar,  with  Vocabulary  and  List  of  Phrases." 
This  well-chosen  triglott  collection  is  arranged  in  parallel  columns  for  easy  reference. 
A  little  previous  study  of  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  tourist.— Ed. 
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ascending  chamber  lands  one  at  the  extremity  of  a  kind  of  bridge, 
by  which  one  gains  the  higher  but  less  fashionable  portions  of 
the  town.  The  Mosebacke  Garden,  a  sort  of  Rosherville,  is 
situated  here.  From  the  summit  of  the  **  elevator  "  one  gains  a 
perfect  view  of  the  city,  and  the  ascent  thus  made  saves  a  toilsome 
climb  through  remarkably  ill-paved  streets. 

The  time  at  our  disposal  for  our  holiday  passed  only  too  quickly, 
and  we  had  to  say  "good-bye  to  Stockholm"  before  we  had 
exhausted  half  the  pleasant  excursions  in  its  vicinity.  We  had 
not  visited  Upsala,  which  is  only  two  hours'  journey  by  rail ;  we 
had  not  seen  many  other  places  Murray  describes  as  well  worth  a 
visit.  Our  greatest  disappointment  was  not  being  able  to  make 
a  trip  to  St.  Petersburgh.  Several  times  during  the  summer  a 
well-appointed  steamer  runs  direct  from  Stockholm  to  the 
Russian  capital,  the  journey  occupying  two  days,  including 
stoppages.  The  steamer  is  moored  in  the  Neva,  and  the  passengers 
live  on  board,  thus  avoiding  the  trouble  of  finding  an  hotel  and 
the  expense  of  staying  there.  The  excursion  takes  ten  days,  which 
gives  nearly  a  week  to  see  St.  Petersburgh ;  return  tickets,  first- 
class,  50  kroners,  food  being  paid  for  extra,  but  at  moderate  prices. 
Sweden  is  not  a  dear  place  to  travel  in.  The  high  fees  expected 
for  visiting  the  royal  palace  were  the  only  expensive  items  in  the 
whole  of  our  travels.  Usually  one  is  surprised  at  the  moderation 
of  the  hotel  bills  and  the  small  gratuities  expected  by  attendants, 
only  one  is  expected  to  give  a  trifle  for  every  service  rendered, 
as  wages  in  Sweden  are  nominal,  and  servants  at  hotels  and 
restaurants  depend  upon  the  gifts  of  visitors.  Swedish  gentlemen 
add  a  copper  coin  if  they  only  order  a  glass  of  beer.  As  ten 
ore  go  to  a  penny,  and  5  ore  satisfies  many  small  claims,  this 
custom  is  less  expensive  than  it  appears.  We  found  that  present- 
ing a  waiter  with  25  ore  (about  S^d.)  at  each  meal,  when  we  paid 
our  bill,  ensured  his  perfect  satisfaction.  I  believe  20  ore  is  the 
usual  gratuity  from  two  people. 

We  went  a  last  lingerinc;  expedition  to  our  favourite  haunts, 
Drottingholm,  Ulriksdal,  the  Djurgarden.  I  never  saw  so  many 
squirrels  as  abound  in  the  woods ;  and  these  usually  timid  crea- 
tures are  so  seldom  disturbed  in  their  haunts  that  they  will 
approach  quite  near  if  one  is  sitting  quietly. 

In  wet  weather  (and  when  it  rains  in  Sweden  the  water  descends 
in  bucketfuls)  persons  fond  of  frogs  may  study  these  creatures 
to  advantage  in  the  parks.  I  have  rather  a  firiendly  feeling 
towards  these  animals  myself,  and  was  therefore  not  disconcerted, 
on  taking  refuge  under  some  shrubs  in  the  Djurgarden  to  escape 
a  sudden  shower,  to  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  parlia- 
ment of  frogs,  of  all  ages  and  sizes.  They  were  to  be  counted  by 
dozens,  and  were  springing  about  in  all  directions,  disturbed  by  my 
approach.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  average  age  of  a  frog, 
but  I  am  sure  I  there  beheld  an  extraordinary  venerable  specimen 
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of  the  race.  He  was  &ded  in  colour,  and  shrivelled,  and  could 
not  leap  at  all,  only  crawl  feebly  to  a  hollow  tree,  where  he  sat 
and  looked  inquiringly  at  me.  He  might  justly  have  been  styled 
**  the  grandfether  of  frogs/' 

We  travelled  by  night  from  Stockholm  to  Gothenburg,  a  tedious 
journey  of  12  hours.  We  were,  however,  fortunate  in  selecting  a 
moonlight  night  for  our  journey.  Anything  more  lovely  than  the 
views  of  the  secluded  lakes  by  which  the  train  passes  is  difBcult 
to  imagine. 

We  arrived  at  Gothenburg  in  time  to  see  a  fair,  chiefly  of 
wools  and  home-spun  cloths.  The  peasants  drive  into  the  town 
in  their  little  carts,  take  out  the  horse,  and  sit  in  their  vehicle 
with  their  goods  displayed  around  them.  The  market  place  is 
filled  with  these  extemporized  shops.  The  quiet  which  reigns  in 
the  throng — no  bustle,  no  shouting,  only  the  soft  Swedish  voices 
in  question  and  answer — is  a  curious  contrast  to  the  scene  in  a 
French  or  even  an  English  market.  Indeed  the  extreme  quiet 
of  a  Swedish  crowd  is  almost  depressing  to  a  stranger  accustomed 
to  the  more  lively  manners  of  other  places.  A  little  incident 
which  occurred  at  Gothenburg  struck  us  as  an  example  of  the 
Swedish  placidity.  A  girl  playing  in  one  of  the  boats  moored  by 
the  quay  overbalanced  herself,  and  fell  into  the  water  in  view  of 
a  small  crowd  on  the  shore.  No  one  even  uttered  an  exclamation ; 
there  was  no  rush  to  the  scene  of  the  accident.  The  man  nearest 
the  boat  quietly  stepped  into  it,  and  held  out  an  oar  to  the  girl, 
who  clutcned  it  as  she  rose  in  the  water.  Then  her  rescuer, 
without  any  appearance  of  flurry,  caught  her  and  replaced  her  in 
the  boat,  took  up  a  broom  and  brushed  her  wet  dress,  and  then 
handed  her  on  shore ;  all  without  a  word  being  uttered  by  the 
girl  or  the  man,  or  the  crowd. 

Imagine  a  similar  accident  in  France  ! 

Travelling  in  Sweden  one  understands  why  so  many  famous 
singers  have  come  from  this  country — even  the  common  people 
have  such  soft,  gentle  voices ;  and  the  lanfi^uage  is  a  melodious  one. 

Our  usual  weather  pursued  us  on  our  homeward  journey.  We 
left  Gothenburg  in  a  perfect  tempest  of  wind  and  rain ;  we  were 
soaked  climbing  up  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  the  weather  appa- 
rently exercised  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  tempers  of  all 
the  passengers. 

Even  our  genial  kindly  captain  (the  same  under  whom  we 
had  sailed  on  our  outward  journey)  was  depressed  in  consequence 
of  a  violent  nervous  headache,  and  less  cheerful  than  before. 
Then  came  the  battle  about  the  berths  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded ;  and  when  this  was  at  last  adjusted,  everybody  seemed  to 
have  got  into  the  wrong  cabin  or  lost  their  luggage,  or  sent  wrong 
boxes  into  the  hold.  We  were  neither  a  cheerful  nor  a  united 
party  as  we  sat  down  to  our  first  meal  on  board;  every  one 
appeared  to  have  a  grievance.     Towards   evening   the  weather 
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cleared  up,  and  our  tempers  did  the  same ;  a  violent  downpour  of 
rain  is  certainly  trying  on  board  ship,  I  was  sitting  on  deck 
talking  to  the  pilot,  when  the  latter  said  suddenly,  *'  Are  you  a 
good  sailor,  ma'am  ?  "  On  my  replying  in  the  negative,  he  remarked 
oracularly,  "  Thetf  I  would  advise  you  to  go  to  bed  early,  for  I 
think  it  will  be  a  dirty  night,"  This  warning  was  like  that 
of  the  old  salt,  who,  being  asked  if  the  weather  was  likely  to  be 
rough,  replied,  "  Well,  they  as  likes  a  good  dinner  had  better  eat 
it  quick."  I  took  the  pilot's  advice  and  descended  to  my  cabin, 
little  thinking  that  two  days  and  three  nights  would  elapse  before 
I,  or  indeed  any  of  the  passengers,  would  re-visit  the  deck.  Oh,  the 
purgatory  of  those  nights  and  days !  After  leaving  the  fiiendly 
shelter  of  the  Danish  coast  we  encountered  one  of  the  gales 
which  made  the  autumn  of  1882  memorable ;  and  I  think  few  of 
us  expected  to  see  land  again,  though  some  denied  their  fears 
afterwards.  I  should  have  great  confidence  in  travelling  by  the 
same  boat  again  after  her  living  through  such  a  storm. 

An  Irishman  defines  searsickness  as  a  condition  in  which  *^  first 
you  feel  as  if  you  were  going  to  die,  and  then  you  wish  you 
were ;  "  but  speaking  from  personal  experience,  even  the  agonies 
of  sea-sickness  fail  to  make  the  prospect  of  a  watery  grave  an 
agreeable  one. 

Calm  came  at  last,  and  on  a  fine  Sunday  morning  most  of  us 
struggled  up  on  deck— oh,  in  such  heavenly  frames  of  mind. 
Everybody  was  so  pleasant,  so  sweet-tempered  ;  not  a  grumble  to 
be  heard.  Life,  even  in  a  wrong  cabin  and  without  one's  boxes,  is 
worth  having  after  all.  Never  before  had  I  thought  dry  land 
looked  s(/  attractive ;  the  entrance  to  the  Thames  appeared  a 
veritable  Eden.  Fellow-passengers  who  had  before  seemed 
unamiable  now  proved  delightful  companions,  and  one  felt  quite 
sorry  at  the  idea  of  parting  company  so  soon.  Our  only  trouble 
was  the  impossibility  of  relieving  the  anxiety  of  friends  on  shore 
who  might  be  concerned  at  our  non-appearance  at  our  due  time, 
for  the  storm  had  delayed  us  considerably. 

It  was  sad  to  pass  the  wrecks,  which  spoke  of  fishing  vessels 
less  well  found  than  our  own  good  ship,  which  had  foundered  in 
the  gale.  Our  captain,  with  pardonable  pride,  pointed  out  how 
little  damage  our  own  craft  had  sustained ;  probably  the  know- 
ledge of  the  goodness  of  his  ship  had  comforted  him  through  the 
storm.  For  myself,  I  had  done  nothing  but  recall  all  the  terrible 
tales  of  scampish  ship-builders,  "  devil-bolts,"  and  the  like,  and 
unjustly  suspect  our  excellent  craft.  It  is  terrible  to  think  that 
any  men,  for  greed  of  gain,  can  deliberately  consign  their  feUow- 
creatures  to  destruction  in  "  coflSn-ships." 

We  brought  with  us  a  cargo  of  cattle ;  the  poor  animals  had 
suffered  extremely  in  the  storm.  It  is  a  painful  sight  to  watch 
these  poor  animals  disembarked  in  England ;  the  Swedish  drovers 
are  far  kinder  to  animals  than  th^  English.     Apparently  bo 


